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CHAPTER    I. 

OBNEBAL     JACKSON     NOMINATED. 

WiRE-PULLEB  is  an  opprobrious  name,  the  popular  theory 
being  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  choioe  of 
the  people,  expressed  spontaneously.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  lead  any  intelligent  pmvon  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
popular  choice  can  not  often  be  spontaneous.  In  order  that 
the  people  may  be  enabled  to  give  effective  expression  to  their 
desires,  it  is  necessary  that,  from  the  mass  of  those  who 
aspire  to  serve  them^  the  two  men  should  be  selected  who, 
more  than  any  others,  represent  the  divergent  tendencies  of 
the  time.  It  will  not  happi^n  once  in  a  century  that  two  men 
will  stand  before  the  people  so  distinctively  representative  that 
the  two  parties  will  spontaneously  look  up  to  them  as  their 
standard-bearers.  And  when  that  does  happen,  the  superior 
claims  of  those  two  individuals  will  not  be  apparent  to  their 
rivals. 

Therefore,  before  the  presidential  course  can  be  cleared  for 
a  fair  contest  between  two  candidates,  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  work  done  of  the  kind  commonly  stigmatized  as  wire- 
pulling. Bival  interests  must  be  conciliated  ;  competing 
vanities  soothed ;  undeniable  claims  postponed ;  groundless 
pretensions  put  aside  ;  local  pride  flattered  or  allayed  ;  local 
prejudices  ascertained  and  considered.  Long  journeys  must 
be  performed  and  long  letters  written ;  there  must  be  con- 
sultations in  editorial  sanctums,  in  custom-house  parlors,  in 
country  mansions,  in  law-oflEices,  in  the  inner  snuggeries  of 
great  hotels.  In  the  lobbies  and  committee-rooms  of  legislative 
halls. 
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As  these  preliminary  labors  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  people  to  ^ve  effectual  expression  to  their  will, 
they  are  not  necessarily  dishonorable.  As  a  general  rule, 
such  labors  will  be  performed  by  the  friends  of  the  men  whose 
elevation  is  sought,  by  the  advocates  of  the  opinions  they 
represent,  and  by  those  who  expect  honor  and  advantage  from 
the  success  of  the  candidate  whose  cause  they  espouse.  Wire- 
pulling can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  republic.  We  have 
only  to  demand,  therefore,  of  the  wire-puller  that  his  ends 
and  aims  be  patriotic,  more  than  they  are  personal,  and  that 
all  his  movements,  though  necessarily  secret,  should  be  such 
as  will  bear  exposure  when  their  object  is  accomplished. 
Nothing  is  fair  in  politics  but  fair  play. 

The  man  who  contributed  most  to  the  elevation  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  the  presidency  was  Major  William  B.  Lewis, 
of  Nashville.  General  Jackson  himself  said  as  much.  From 
the  year  1822  to  1829,  the  principal  employment  of  Major 
Lewis'  leisure  hours  was  electioneering  for  General  Jackson; 
and  when  his  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  success,  he 
accompanied  the  General  to  Washington,  and  lived  with  him 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  sharing  the  private  apartments 
of  the  President,  and  not  unfrequently  his  bed-chamber. 
Major  Lewis,  in  most  matters  political  and  domestic,  was  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  second  self.  Nothing  was  done  without  his 
cognizance,  and  few  things  without  his  aid.  Possessed  of  an 
ample  estate,  modest  and  unaspiring,  the  labors  of  Major 
Lewis  on  behalf  of  General  Jackson  were  disinterested  and 
voluntary,  and  his  influence  upon  the  General  was  at  all  times 
salutary.  He  almost  alone  retained  to  the  last  the  friendship 
of  General  Jackson,  without  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion 
upon  subjects  of  controversy. 

In  the  enjoyment  now  of  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age, 
Major  Lewis  has  spent  many  laborious  hours  and  days  in  the 
service  of  the  readers  of  these  pages,  recalling  and  recording 
the  scenes  of  the  past,  in  which  he  acted  a  part  so  distin- 
guished. What  he  did  for  General  Jackson's  elevation  will 
bear  exposition.    Nothing  need  be  concealed  ;  nothing  shall 
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be  oonoealed.  By  the  aid  chiefly  of  this  worthy  and  obliging 
gentleman,  nearly  every  controverted  question  relating  either 
to  the  election  or  the  administration  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  set  at  rest  for  ever.  The  reader  shall 
know  as  much  of  those  singular  a&irs  as  though  he  had  been 
daily  closeted  with  General  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
nightly  pillowed  with  him  at  the  White  House. 

It  is  due  to  Major  Lewis  to  state  that  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  any  opinion,  or  intimation  of  opinion,  not 
expressed  in  his  own  language.  Often  I  have  had  to  regret 
being  compelled  to  arrive  at  conclusions  different  from  those 
of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  reader  is  under  great  obligations, 
and  with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  agree.  '^  I 
have  no  doubt,"  writes  Major  Lewis,  ^^  that  I  shall  be  abused 
by  the  former  enemies,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  pretended 
friends  of  General  Jackson.  But  I  shall  little  heed  their 
abuse.  My  object  in  furnishing  you  with  documents,  letters, 
and  information  relating  to  the  life  and  character  of  the 
General,  has  been  to  let  the  whole  truth  be  told — ^to  let  him 
speak  for  himself  on  all  proper  occasions.  Thid,  I  think,  has 
been  your  policy  from  the  commencement,  and  I  approve  it. 
Every  thing  that  I  have  said  or  writt^i  to  you,  connected 
with  your  Life  of  Jackson,  has  been  uttered  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  truthfulness  as  if  I  had  been  under  oath." 

Major  Lewis  shall  now  tell  us  the  curious  story  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  starting  for  the  presidential  race. 

The  £Acts  have  never  before  been  made  public.  The  pop- 
ular story  is,  tiiat  at  some  town  meeting  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, a  mechanic,  seized  with  a  sudden  and  uncontroUable 
enthusiasm,  tossed  his  old  hat  skjrward,  and  roared  out  the 
magic  cry,  ^^  Hurrah  for  Jackson  1"  The  meeting  responded 
with  shouts  unanimous.^    The  AUeghanies  took  it  up,  and 

*  Another  version  Is  the  fallowing : 

"  No  organized  body  of  partisans,  no  faction,  no  caucus,  no  convention,  no 
oammittee  first  nominated  him.  A  simple  mechanic  in  a  western  village  of 
PennajrlvaniA,  in  the  sommcr  of  1822,  amidst  a  group  of  his  fbUow-villagers, 
who  were  dtscournng  on  the  servioefl  he  had  performed  and  the  persecuttons 
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sent  it  echoing  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  And  so  forth.  Mr.  Colton,  the 
biographer  of  Henry  Clay,  gives  an  account  infinitely  more 
absurd  :  "  On  the  8th  of  January,  1824,  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams 
made  a  party  in  honor  of  General  Jackson.  The  party  was 
a  brilliant  one,  attended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  members  of  Congress,  public  func- 
tionaries, and  a  host  of  distinguished  strangers.  General 
Jackson  was,  of  course,  the  star  of  the  evening,  *  the  observed 
of  all  observers,'  with  Mrs.  Adams  on  his  arm,  who,  with 
grace  and  dignity,  did  the  honors  of  hostess,  in  presenting  the 
General  to  her  various  and  numerous  guests.  General  Jack- 
son, certainly,  was  not  unknown  before ;  but  this  occasion 
lifted  him,  from  the  comparatively  vulgar  place  of  a  meteor, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  ear^,  to  the  position  of  a  fixed  orb  in 
the  finnament  above.  From  that  moment  he  began  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency" 

The  narrative  about  to  be  given  was  drawn  up  in  one  of 
the  later  years  of  General  Jackson's  presidency,  for  the  grat- 
ification of  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  (in  1869) 
is  again  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  General  Cass.  Major 
Lewis  begins  by  refuting  two  common  errors :  first,  that 
Aaron  Burr's  letter  to  Governor  Alston,  in  1815,  was  the 
direct  cause  of  General  Jackson's  nomination  ;  secondly,  that 
that  nomination  was  effected  by  a  union  of  the  federalists 
with  a  faction  of  malcontent  republicans.  He  shows  that 
Burr's  letter  was  never  seen  by  General  Jackson,  nor  by  any 
man  who  took  a  leading  part  in  his  election,  until  after  his 
election  to  the  presidency.  He  denies,  too,  that  any  feder- 
alist had  any  agency  in  the  production  of  those  letters  of 
General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  publication  of  which, 

he  endured,  exdaimed,  '  Let  us  have  him  for  oar  next  president,  and  show  his 
slanderers  that  we  don^t  beliere  them.'  The  proposal  was  caaght  with  enthu- 
siasm and  assented  to  with  acclamation.  It  was  soon  in  active  circulation 
round  the  acJUacent  country ;  for  being  approyed  of  bj  eveiy  heart,  it  was  re- 
peated by  every  tongue.  It  made  its  way  into  the  newspapers ;  the  whole 
nation  heard  it ;  and  millions  who  knew  not  whence  the  suggestion  originated, 
leeponded  to  its  propriety."— VocXwon  Wreath^  1829,  p.  61. 
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he  admits,  did  win  to  the  General's  support  a  huge  number 
of  the  old  party. 

^'  I  know/'  writes  Major  Lewis,  "  that  no  federalist  wrote 
the  letters  referred  to.  The  principal  letter  was  written  at 
my  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  and  was  not  seen 
by  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greneral  and  myself, 
until  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Monroe.  In  fact  it  was  copied 
by  me,  at  the  Gtenerars  request,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Monroe  in 
my  handwriting.  The  truth  is,  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
noble  sentimeuts  it  breathed,  that  I  took  an  extra  copy  of  it 
to  be  put  upon  my  own  private  files,  with  the  intention, 
should  I  outlive  the  Qeneral,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
future  biographer. 

'^  Candor,  however,  requires  that  I  should  admit,  as  I 
fieely  do,  that  the  publication  of  this  letter,  together  with 
that  of  the  6th  January,  1817,  had  the  ^BEect  of  rallying  to 
the  support  of  General  Jackson  many  of  the  federalists,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  them  who  supported  the  war,  and 
hated  John  Quincy  Adams  for  having  turned  traitor  to  his 
party.  But  in  making  this  admission  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  countenancing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  charge 
which  some  have  labored  to  establish  of  a  combination  be- 
tween him  and  the  federalists.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  publication  of  these  letters  did  not  take  place  until 
May,  1824,  about  six  months  only  before  the  presidential 
election,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  combination. 

'^  That  these  letters,  when  published,  must  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  that  portion  of  the  fisderalists  named 
above,  I  can  readily  imagine  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  several  individuals,  who  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  federal  party.  I  will  name  one.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  distinguished  and  leading  federalist  of  North  Oaro* 
Una,  was  spending  a  few  days  with  me,  in  the  summer,  or 
fidl  of  1823,  and  in  our  conversations  upon  political  subjects 
I  found  he  was  quite  undecided  as  to  which  of  the  presiden'^ 
tial  candidates  he  would  support.    I  pretty  soon  discovered, 
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hovever^  that  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams,  whom 

he  spoke  of  as  a  '  d d  traitor;'  but  he  said  nothing  that 

induced  me  to  believe  he  was  fftvorably  inclined  toward 
(General  Jackson,  though  they  had  long  been  personal  friends. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  his  leanings  were  rather  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  but  not  by  any  means  definitely  so.  After 
conversing  with  him  the  previous  evening  upon  these  sub- 
jects, 1  determined  to  make  an  experiment  upon  him  the 
next  morning  with  Greneral  Jackson's  letter  of  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  and  accordingly  got  the  copy  of  it  I  had  kept,  be- 
fore I  went  to  bed,  and  laid  it  upon  my  table.  I  rose  early 
the  next  morning,  and  finding  my  friend  already  up  and  tak- 
ing a  walk  in  the  garden,  I  sallied  forth,  and  on  approach- 
ing him  handed  him  the  General's  letter,  begged  him  to  read 
it,  and  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  took  it,  gave  it 
an  attentive  perusal,  and  addressing  himself  to  me,  with  an 
air  of  increduUty,  inquired  if  Greneral  Jackson  had  really 
written  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

"  ^  Certainly,'  I  replied. 

"  *  And  actually  sent  it  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  again  replied. 

'^  ^  Lewis,  you  are  quizzing  me,'  he  said. 

" '  No,'  I  assured  him,  *  I  am  not.' 

^^  Upon  this  his  countenance  became  animated  with  joy 
and  delight,  and  he  replied, 

"  ^  Then  he  is  my  man  for  the  presidency.  Henceforth, 
from  this  very  moment,  until  the  election  is  over,  will  I  give 
him  my  cordial  and  zealous  support.' 

"  He  returned  shortly  afterward  to  North  Carolina,  and 
took  a  decided  and  energetic  part  in  the  contest,  rallied  his 
friends  under  the  Jackson  banner,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a 
large  and  zealous  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  State  by  upward  of  five  thousand  majority 
over  the  regular  caucus  candidate,  William  H.  Crawford. 

^'  Who  was  this  friend,  methinks  I  hear  you  ask.  It  was 
no  other  than  Gteneral  William  Polk,  of  Baleigh,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  high  military  services  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
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his  energy  of  character,  his  moral  worth,  and  great  wealth, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  men  in  the 
State.  Although  the  Jackson  men  triumphed  in  North  Car- 
olina, yet  their  candidate  was  defeated.  My  gallant  friend, 
however,  nothing  daunted,  again  huckled  on  his  armor,  and 
continued  the  conflict  until  complete  success  crowned  the 
efforts  of  himself  and  friends,  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  in  the  autumn  of  1828." 

Having  disposed  of  these  errors,  Major  Lewis  proceeds  to 
relate  the  indubitable  events,  as  they  occurred  under  his  own 
eye,  and  many  of  them  at  his  own  suggestion. 

MAJOB   LBWIS'  NABRATIYS. 

**  When  Gknenl  Jackson  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  and 
aeqniring  for  himself  and  it  imperishable  glory,  he  never  once  thought^  as 
I  verily  beUeve,  of  reaching  the  presidency.  He  did  not  dream  of  sach  a 
thing— 4he  idea  never  entered  his  imagination.  All  he  aimed  at,  or  d&* 
aired  at  the  time,  was  military  renown  acquired  by  patriotic  servicer  This 
he  prized  fiu*  above  all  ciyil  fkme,  and  does  even  now,  if  I  know  any  thing 
of  the  feelings  of  his  heart  He  was  naturally  and  essentially  a  mOitary 
man.  Full  of  ardor,  of  indomitable  courage,  possessing  the  rare  quality 
of  inspiring  every  man  about  him  with  feelings  as  enthusiastic  and  daunt- 
less as  his  own ;  quick  to  conceive  and  as  prompt  to  execute ;  vigilant  and 
of  untiring  industry ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  high  and  noble  qualities, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  sound  judgment  and  discriminating  mind.  In 
fiMTt,  he  had  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  military  commander,  and,  with 
the  same  theater  to  act  upon,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  great  of  either  ancient  or  modem  times.  This  you 
may  consider  eztravagant ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  do  firmly  and  conscien- 
tiously beHeve,  that  by  nature  he  was  not,  as  a  military  man,  inferior  to 
either  Alexander,  Julius  Cassar,  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  had  he  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  either,  under  like  circumstances,  would  not  have  been 
leas  successful  or  distinguished  I 

*^  With  these  feelings  and  views,  thirsting  for  military  fame,  and  am- 
bitious of  being  distinguished  as  a  great  commander,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
sappose  that  civil  honors  were  but  littie  coveted,  or  cared  for  by  him  ? 
No,  my  friend.  He  did  not  even  dream  of  the  high  civic  destiny  that 
awaited  him,  and  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. The  first  suggestion  of  that  sort  came  from  Kentucky,  and  was 
made,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  by  an  officer  who  was  under  his  command 
and  asasted  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans.    (Mr.  Edward  Livingston, 
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too,  about  this  time,  snggested  the  same  thing.)  The  letter  of  this  officer 
was  addressed  to  a  third  person,  a  mutual  friend,  who  inclosed  it  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  as  was  undoubtedly  expected  by  the  writer.  In  this  letter 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  fortliwith  brought  out  as  a  candidate ; 
but  the  Gheneral  laughed  at  the  idea,  and,  returning  the  letter  to  his  friend, 
begged  that  nothing  further  might  be  either  said  or  done  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  The  proposition  was  too  absurd,  he  said,  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  In  fact,  nothing  further  was  thought  or  said,  as  I  believe,  upon 
the  sulgect  of  his  being  a  candidate,  until  about  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
first  term.  Thus  began  and  thus  ended  the  first  movement  in  favor  of 
bringing  out  General  Jackson  for  the  presidency.  Colonel  Burr,  I  am 
well  assured,  bad  no  agency  in  this,  for  it  occurred  some  three  months  be- 
fore the  date  of  his  letter  to  Governor  Alston ;  nor  was  it  put  in  motion 
by  any  combination  of  militant  federalists  and  anti-Jeffersonians. 

"  As  lobg  as  (General  Jackson  remained  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  little  was  said  about  bringing  him  out  for  the  presidency.  Having 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Florida  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  about  the  first  of  June,  1821,  and 
repaired  forthwith  to  Pensacola,  to  receive  the  territory  from  the  Spanish 
authorities.  After  oi^nizing  a  territorial  government,  and  putting  it  in 
operation,  he  withdrew  from  all  public  employment,  and  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  expected  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  citizen. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  it  believed  by  his  friends  that  they  would  be  blest  with 
his  society  very  long,  as  his  health  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  six 
or  seven  years  previous,  very  feeble,  and  his  constitution  apparently 
exhausted  and  broken  dowa  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  become  a 
private  citizen,  and  had  set  himself  down  once  more  upon  his  own  beauti- 
ful estate,  the  Hermitage,  than  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  turned 
toward  him,  as  having  eminenUy  entitied  himself)  by  his  brilliant  and 
patriotic  services,  to  the  highest  honors  within  the  gift  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

*'  In  Tennessee,  and  particulariy  at  Nashville,  his  friends  began  now  to 
tspetk  of  him  as  a  candidate,  and  in  good  earnest  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  place  his  name  prominenUy  before  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
some  four  or  five  candidates  were  already  in  the  field ;  but  so  confident 
were  they  of  Gkneral  Jackson's  strength  and  popularity  with  the  people, 
on  account  of  his  great 'public  services,  that  they  had  no  fears  for  the  re- 
sult They  not  only,  therefore,  began  to  speak  out  upon  the  subject,  but 
to  make  their  wishes  and  intentions  known  through  the  public  journals. 
The  first  demonstration  of  this  latter  method  of  supporting  him  was  made 
January,  1822,  in  one  of  the  Nashville  papera  Soon  afterward,  the  editor 
of  the  NdahviOe  OaxdU^  Colonel  Wilson,  took  the  field  openly  and  boldly 
for  the  General,  as  his  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    The  proposition  was 
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eocdiaSy  responded  to  by  the  people  of  Tenneaaee,  and  was  abo  wdl  re- 
oeived  in  other  States^  particularly  so  in  the  democratic  and  patriotic  State 
of  Pennsylyania.  The  inquiry  now  was^  in  what  way  shall  his  name  be 
presented  to  the  nation  ?  The  most  imposing  manner  of  bringing  him 
forward  and  presenting  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  it  was  finally 
agreed,  would  be  by  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State.  This  would  not 
only  give  weight  to  the  nomination,  it  was  believed,  but  would  show  to 
the  whole  country  that  we  were  in  earnest.  It  was  determined,  there- 
foe,  that  the  neoesq^ry  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  him  forward  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

''  Li  these  preliminary  movements^  it  appears  to  me,  you  will  be  scarcely 
able  to  perceive  any  agency  on  the  part  either  of  Colonel  Burr-  or  the 
'  miUtant  Federalists^'  of  whom  so  much  is  said.  Nor  had  the  officers 
of  the  army,  whom  he  also  represents  as  taking  an  active  and  leading 
part^  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  truth  is^  they  were  the  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  acts  of  his  Tennessee  friends,  without  the  suggestions  or 
promptings  of  any  person  or  persons  out  of  the  State. 

"  About  this  time,  spring  of  1822, 1  left  home  on  a  visit  to  North  Garo 
lina  to  see  the  fiunily  of  my  father-in-law,  Gk>vemor  Montfort  Stokes,  who 
was  then  a  Senator  of  Congress.  The  (Governor  had  always  belonged  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  was  one  of  its  prominent  and  most  influential 
leaders.  His  friendship  and  political  support  was^  therefore,  considered  a 
matter  of  importance  by  those  who  were  seeking  favors  at  the  hands  of 
the  people.  What  were  his  predilections  at  that  time,  in  relation  to  the 
presidential  aspirants^  I  knew  not ;  but^  as  you  may  well  suppose,  I  felt 
anxious  to  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  General  Jackson.  He  had  not  re- 
turned from  Washington  at  the  time  I  reached  his  residence,  but  arrived 
soon  afterward.  During  my  continuance  at  his  house,  I  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  him  upon  political  subjects,  and  found  him  a  warm,  per- 
sonal friend  and  admirer  of  Gkneral  Jackson ;  but  he  gave  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  he  preferred  him  for  the  presidency.  This  occasioned  me 
some  uneasiness^  for  I  thought  it  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  as  it 
regarded  the  G-eneral's  success  in  Nortii  Carolina  that  he  should  have  the 
support  of  the  Governor.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  have  a  full  and  frank 
conversation  with  him  before  I  left^  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  learning  his  opinions  and 
views  without  reserve.  Ho  frankly  remarked  to  me  that  so  littie  had  as 
yet  been  said  about  General  Jackson  as  a  candidate,  he  had  not  supposed 
it  was  seriously  intended  to  run  him,  and  asked  me  if  such  was  really  the 
intention  of  his  friendsw 

'' '  Unquettumably,'  I  replied,  and  added  that  the  Legislature  of  Tennea- 
•ee  would  certainly  nominate  him  at  its  next  session. 
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^'<  What  support  do  his  Mends  expect  him  to  get?*  he  inquired,  'if 
nominated  T 

"  I  answered, '  they  expect  him  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  oountry.' 

"  Then,'  he  fecetiously  replied,  *  he  will  certainly  be  elected.' 

<<  ABSiiming  then  a  graver  air  and  tone,  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  known 
General  Jackson  from  boyhood,  he  having  read  law  with  his  brother  when 
quite  a  youth,  and  that  there  was  no  living  maniie  so  much  admired ;  but 
being  already  committed  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  could  not 
advocate  his  election.  This  was  very  unwelcome  news  jto  me,  but  I  can  not 
say  that  it  was  altogether  unexpected,  for  I  was  led  to  anticipate  some- 
thing (^the  sort  from  his  silence,  as  regarded  his  preference,  in  my  previ- 
ous conversations  with  him.    I  then  remarked : 

"  '  But  suppose  Mr.  Calhoun  should  not  be  a  candidate,  cannot  you  sup- 
port the  General  as  your  next  choice?' 

"  *  Yes,'  he  promptly  replied,  '  with  great  pleasure;'  but  added  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  could  or  would 
occur  to  prevent  his  being  a  candidate. 

*^  Under  such  circumstances,  this  was  all  I  had  a  right  to  expect  or  ask, 
and  I  parted  with  the  C5rovemor,  when  about  to  leave  for  Tennessee,  fully 
satisfied  that  in  case  Mr.  Calhoun  should  not  be  a  candidate,  he  would  go 
for  General  Jackson.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  moment  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  withdrawn  by  his  Pennsylvania  friends,  the  Governor  rallied 
upon  the  General,  and  supported  him  with  great  energy  and  zeal.  Having 
now  the  support  of  both  Gkneral  Polk  and  Governor  Stokes,  the  two 
leaders,  I  may  say,  of  the  federal  and  democratic  parties  in  North  Carolina, 
his  friends  became  confident  of  being  able  to  carry  that  State  for  him. 
They  were  not  mistaken ;  its  vote  was  given  to  him  by  a  large  majority. 

''I  returned  to  Nashville  about  the  first  of  June,  and  found  the  friends 
of  the  General  in  high  spirits,  and  sanguine  of  success.  Indeed,  this  feel- 
ing was  not  confined  to  Nashville :  it  pervaded  the  whole  State.  Under 
this  state  of  things  the  legislature  met,  and,  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  the 
20th  July,  1822,  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions  which  placed  the 
General  before  the  country  as  a  legitimate  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Being  now  formally  nominated,  his  friends  in  every  section  of  the  Union 
entered  into  the  contest  with  increased  vigor  and  energy.  But  few  of  the 
federalists,  however,  took  any  part  in  it  until  after  the  publication  in  May, 
1824,  of  the  Gkneral's  celebrated  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Indeed,  but  few 
of  them,  if  any,  knew  of  their  existence  until  then,  though  they,  it  has  been 
alleged,  had  won  their  hearts  as  early  as  1815.  I  should,  however,  except 
General  William  Polk,  to  whom  I  showed  the  letter  of  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  as  before  stated ;  and  perhaps  John 
Quincy  Adams  also,  to  whom  Mr.  Monroe,  I  have  no  doubt,  showed  both 
letters,  which  accounts,  to  my  mind  at  least^  for  his  having  sustained  the 
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General  in  his  Seminole  campaign  -with  so  much  ability  and  zeal,  in  his 
di^>atdi  to  our  Ifinister  at  Madrid. 

"  The  General  being  now  fidrly  oat  as  a  candidate^  it  was  considered  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  make  Ids  saccess  the  more  certain,  that  the  con- 
gressional cancos  shotdd  be  broken  down.  This  was  an  engine  of  great 
political  power,  and  had  been  used  by  the  politicians  of  the  coontry  for 
twenty  years  in  mann&ctoring  Presidents,  and  tmless  it  could  be  destroyed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  oyercome  its  influence  upon  those  who  had  so  long 
looked  upon  its  nominees  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate  party  candidatesi 
With  a  Tiew  to  aooooiplish  this  object,  Judges  Overton  and  Haywood, 
both  able  and  distinguished  lawyers,  opened  a  heavy  and  effectiye  fire 
upon  it  in  a  series  of  well  written  numbers,  which  were  published  in  the 
Kashville  pi^rsL  These,  with  the  attacks  made  upon  it  in  other  quarters, 
added  to  General  Jadson's  great  personal  popularity,  contributed  greatly, 
doubtless,  to  the  overthrow  of  that  renowned  personage,  *  King  Caucus,' 
as  it  was  then  derisively  called.  It  is  true  he  mounted  his  throne  again  in 
the  winter  of  1823-'24,  and  ncRninated,  as  Mr.  Monroe's  successor,  Mr. 
William  H.  Crawford;  but  his  majesfy  had  become  powerless,  and  his 
nominee  for  the  first  time  was  badly  beaten.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
ascended  his  throne^  having  died  soon  alter  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
the  campaign  of  1824,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  Not  even  his 
ghost  made  its  i^pearance  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1828.  It  strikes 
zne  that  you  will  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  all  this  any  agency  of  either 
Colonel  Burr,  his  militant  federalists^  or  antirJeffersonians. 

"  As  Tennessee  was  almost  unanimous  in  &vor  of  General  Jackson,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  his  friends  would  have  had  little  or  no 
trouble  in  that  Stete  after  his  nomination.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
fact.  Colonel  John  Williams  had  been  a  Senator  from  our  State  in  Con- 
gress for  eight  years,  and  as  his  term  of  service  expired  on  the  3d  of 
Karch,  1823,  the  legislature,  which  met  in  October  of  that  year,  had  to 
elect  a  new  Senator.  Colonel  Williams  was  a  candidate  for  re-election ; 
bat  being  a  personal  and  political  enemy  of  General  Jackson,  it  was  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  ddeat  him,  unless  he  would  pledge  himself  to  the 
support  of  the  Gkneral  for  the  presidency.  This  he  refused  to  do,  having 
already  engaged  to  support  Mr.  Crawford.  The  General's  fiiends  had  no 
alternative  left  them  but  to  beat  him,  and  this  vras  no  easy  task.  East 
Tennessee  claimed  the  Senator,  and  the  Colonel  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  peofde  of  that  end  of  the  State.  Besides,  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening himself  in  other  sections,  soon  after  the  elections  in  August  were 
over,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  through  the  whole  Stete,  calling  on 
the  members-elect  to  the  legislature,  and  obtaining  promises  from  most  of 
them  to  vote  for  him.  They  should  not  have  thus  committed  themselves ; 
buty  having  done  so,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  disposed  to  redeem 
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their  pledges,  though  admitting  they  had  done  wrong.  The  most  devoted 
and  zealous  of  the  GkneraVs  friends  were  determined,  however,  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  his  election.  Several  persons  were  spoken  of 
as  opposing  candidates,  but  none  of  them  could  obtain,  it  was  ascertained, 
the  requisite  number  of  votes.  The  €kneral*8  old  fiiend,  Johnny  Rhea, 
could  come  the  nearest^  but  he  lacked  three  votes.  This  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant state  of  thingSL  To  elect  a  bitter,  personal  enemy  of  Gkneral 
Jackson,  and  one  who  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford  for  the 
presidency,  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect,  it  was  believed,  upon  his 
prospects.  Notwithstanding  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  legislature 
some  fifteen  months  before,  it  was  apprehended,  if  an  enemy  of  his  should 
be  sent  to  the  Senate,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  other  States  be- 
lieve that  Tennessee  was  in  earnest  in  her  support  of  him.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  appearance  of  great  inconsistency,  and  well  calculated  to 
nullify  the  effect  of  his  nomination. 

«  This  could  not  be  permitted,  and  it  was  resolved,  at  aU  hazards,  to 
defeat  jthe  election  of  Colonel  Williama.  It  became  necessary  now  to  play 
a  bold  and  decisive  game.  As  nobody  else  could  be  found  to  beat  the 
Colonel,  it  was  proposed  to  beat  him  with  the  Chneral  himatHfl  This 
having  been  made  known  produced  great  uneasiness  and  alarm  among  the 
more  tunid  members,  firom  an  apprehension  that  even  he  could  not  be 
elected ;  but  Mr.  Eaton  and  myself,  who  were  on  the  ground,  took  upon 
ourselves  the  responeibility  of  the  step,  and  insosted  on  his  being  nomina- 
ted to  the  Legislature  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  We  came  to  the  con- 
tusion that  if  the  General  must  be  politically  sacrificed,  it  mattered  little 
in  what  way  it  was  done — whether  by  being  defeated  himself  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator,  or  by  the  election  of  his  bitter  enemy  I 
But  I  had  no  fear  of  his  being  defeated — ^I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that 
a  minority  of  the  members  would  be  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  voting  against  him.  He  was,  accordingly,  nominated  to 
the  Legislature  by  Major  Maney,  a  highly  respectable  member  from  Wil« 
liamson  County — and  he  was  elected,  as  I  anticipated,  by  quite  a  large 
majority  I  Had  he  been  beaten  it  might  possibly  have  destroyed,  or  at 
least  impaired,  his  prospects  for  the  presidency ;  but  his  defeat,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  not  be  more  blasting  in  its  effect  than  the  election  of  Colonel 
Williams  under  all  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case. 

''These  are  the  reasons  which  induced  the  friends  of  Ckneral  Jackson 
to  send  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1823-24 ;  which 
was  thought  by  many  of  his  fiiends  at  the  time  to  have  been  rash  and  im- 
politia  The  General  himself  was  fiir  from  desiring  it;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it)  and  he  submitted  with  a  good  grace.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
knew  how  to  obey  as  weU  as  to  command !  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
state  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  were  in  favor  of  electing 
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Colonel  WHIiams,  declared  themselyes  to  be  decidedly  the  friends  of  Qen* 
eral  Jackson ;  but  thej  maintained  that  to  support  the  latter  did  not  make 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  former.  The  active  and  most  decided  of  the 
Greneral^s  friends,  however,  differed  with  them  in  opinion.  They  had  no 
doubt  that  to  sustain  Colonel  Williams^  under  such  circumstances^  would 
be  injurious  to  the  pro^>ecfc9  of  the  G^end  for  the  presidency." 

And  BO  Oeneral  Jackson  was,  at  once,  a  Senator  and  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  connection  with  this  interior  Tiew  of  his  eleddcm  to 
the  Senate,  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  Oen- 
eral and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
previous  to  the  election,  has  a  certain  interest.  ^^  All  we 
want/'  said  the  member,  ''  is  a  belief  that  you  will  permit 
your  name  to  be  used.''  To  which  General  Jackson  replied : 
'^  I  have  earnestly  to  request  my  friends,  and  b^  of  you,  not 
to  press  me  to  an  acceptance  of  the  appointment.  If  ap- 
pointed I  could  not  decline,  and  yet,  in  accepting  it,  I  should 
do  great  violence  to  my  wishes  and  to  my  feelings.  The 
length  of  time  I  have  passed  in  public  service  authorizes  me 
to  make  this  request,  which,  with  my  friends,  I  trust,  will  be 
considered  reasonable  and  proper." 

Only  twenty-five  members  of  the  Legislature  ventured  to 
vote  against  Oeneral  Jackson  for  the  senatorship  ;  and  such 
was  the  power  of  his  name  in  Tennessee,  that  of  those 
twenty-five  but  three  were  re-elected  to  the  next  legislature. 
Indeed,  his  popularity  exercised  a  despotic  sway  in  some 
portions  of  the  State.  There  were  districts  of  Tennessee  in 
which  a  man  would  scarcely  have  been  safe  who  was  known 
to  have  voted  against  him. 

In  the  northern  States,  where  the  leading  presses  and 
politicians  were  already  enlisted  in  behalf  of  Adams,  Craw- 
ford, or  Calhoun,  these  proceedings  of  the  Tennessee  legisla- 
ture were  received  with  a  general  pooh-pooh.  ^^Oreat 
General,  but  unfit  for  civil  employment."  "  The  Tennessee- 
ans  can  not  be  in  earnest"  "  Vice-President,  perhaps  ;  but 
President — absurd  1"  '^  Adams  and  Jackson — ^that^s  the 
ticket  I" 
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CHAPTER    II. 

KING    -CAUCUS     DETHRONED. 

A  TERRIBLE  affliction  fell  upon  Mr.  Crawford.  In  August, 
1823,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  which  left  him  helpless,  speechless,  nearly 
blind,  and  scarcely  conscious.  He  rallied  a  little  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  but  he  lay  during  the  rest  of  the  can- 
vass a  wreck  of  the  once  stalwart  and  vigorous  Crawford, 
slowly,  very  slowly  regaining  his  faculties.  By  the  aid  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  he  was  just  able  to  affix  his  signature 
to  public  documents,  and  thus  retain  his  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  was  removed  ere  long  to  a  pleasant  and 
retired  cottage  near  Washington,  the  quiet  of  which  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  his  life.  There  he  lived  for 
some  months,  visited  only  by  his  confidential  clerk  and  his 
nearest  friends.  The  very  papers  necessary  to  refute  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  campaign  were  written  for  him  by  subordinates 
in  his  office. 

Prostrated  thus  on  the  last  reach  of  the  course,  he  had 
fallen  with  his  face  toward  the  goal,  with  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  fixed  upon  it.  He  could  not  give  up  the  race.  Then 
was  seen  the  sorry  spectacle  of  politicians  contending,  as  it 
were,  over  the  body  of  the  stricken  chief.  The  Crawford 
papers  and  partisans  strove  to  conceal  the  calamity  from  the 
public,  asserting  in  a  hundred  paragraphs  that  the  attack 
had  not  been  severe,  and  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing. Friends  and  organs  of  the  rival  candidates  exaggerated 
the  truth,  if  exaggeration  were  possible.  Piteous  attempts 
were  made  to  show  the  afflicted  man,  by  driving  him,  prop- 
ped with  cushions,  about  the  streets  of  Washington.  In 
January  a  formal  bulletin  of  the  attending  physicians  pro- 
nounced him  free  from  disease,  and  on  the  way  to  certain, 
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though  slow  recovery.  Mr.  Cobb,  however,  his  chief  of 
fiiendfl,  wrote,  almost  on  the  same  day,  to  a  confidential  ally: 
'^  As  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Crawford's 
health,  though  daily  improving,  affords  cause  for  objection. 
He  is  yery  fat,  but  his  speech  and  vision  are  imperfect,  and 
the  paralysis  of  his  hand  continuifi.  His  speech  improves 
slowly.  His  right  eye  is  so  improved  that  he  sees  well  enough 
to  play  whist  as  well  as  an  old  man  without  spectacles.  His 
hand  also  gets  stronger.  Yet  defect  in  all  these  members  is 
but  too  evident."* 

The  canvass  raged  on  meanwhile.  It  was  well  to  remove 
the  sick  man  from  the  maddening  excitements  of  a  city  where 
"every  citizen  was  an  electioneerer  for  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  every  visitor  within  its  walls  was  an  active,  work- 
ing partisan.''  "  The  hotels,"  continues  the  author  of '  Leis- 
ure Labors,'  "  were  only  so  many  caucus  or  club-rooms,  in 
which  to  plan  and  direct  the  various  schemes  of  i>arty  pro- 
cedure. The  drawing-rooms  were  thronged  alike  with  the 
votaries  of  fashion  and  the  satellites  of  the  different  cham- 
pions; nor  were  these  limited  to  the  sterner  sex.  The  theater 
was  monopolized  by  one  particular  set  of  partisans  in  regular 
turn,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  a  public  demonstration; 
but  the  artificial  representations  of  the  stage  flagged  and 
faded  before  the  real  exhibitions  of  the  political  drama.  The 
l^islative  business  of  Congress  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. The  members  thought  about  nothing,  talked  about 
nothing,  and  wrote  home  about  nothing  but  the  presidential 
election." 

During  these  months  the  questions  agitated  in  all  journals, 
all  gatherings,  were  these:  Will  there  be  a  congressional 
caucus?  and,  if  yes,  wiQ  the  party  accept  its  nominee? 
What  a  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  pretensions  of  King  Cau- 
cus, whose  voice  had  once  been  so  potei^tia^  and  unquestioned! 
AU  the  candidates  but  Cra^ord  were  against  the  caucus. 
All  the  newspapers,  except  those  devoted  to  Crawford,  were 

f  OQbb^  I^eisqxe  L^bon,  p.  215. 
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against  it  Several  of  the  State  legislatures  adopted  strong 
resolutions  in  reprehension  of  it.  Public  meetings  denounced 
it.  Ponderous  essays  were  hurled  at  it ;  facetious  squibs 
assailed  it.  Martin  Yan  Buren  and  his  friends  strove  might- 
ily to  stem  the  torrent,  but  it  rolled  on  in  ever-increasing 
strength. 

A  caucus,  however,  was  destined  to  be  held.  On  a  certain 
day,  early  in  February,  1824,  appeared  in  the  National  In^ 
teUigencer,  of  Washington,  two  brief  documents  relating  to 
the  Bone  of  Contention.     This  was  one  : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  statements  which  have  gone  abroad  in  relation 
to  a  congressional  nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  have  been  requested,  by  many 
of  their  republican  colleagues  and  associates,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
members  of  Congress  who  deem  it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  make  such 
a  nomination,  and  to  publish  the  same,  for  the  information  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea 

"  In  compliance  with  this  request^  they  have  obtained  from  gentlemen 
representing  the  several  States  satisfactory  information  that  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  the  whole  number  of  members  composing  the  present  Con- 
gress, there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  who  deem  it  inexpedient^ 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  meet  in  caucus^  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  they  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  remainder  wiU 
be  found  unwilling  to  attend  such  a  meeting." 

This  paper  was  signed  by  twenty-four  members  of  Con- 
gress, among  whom  were  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky;  Major  Eaton,  of  Tennessee ;  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina;  S.  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania;  George 
Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sam  Houston,  of  Tennessee;  and 
J.  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  other  document  referred  to  was  the  following  : 

"  The  democratic  members  of  Congress  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  ttep- 
resentatives  Chamber,  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  7  o'clock,  to  recommend  candidates  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States." 
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This  was  signed  by  ten  members,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Forsyth,     Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  sign  it. 

The  canons  met  at  the  time  appointed,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Honse  of  Bepresentatives.  A  concession  was  made  to  public 
opinion  and  good  policy  so  far  as  to  admit  spectators  to  the 
scene.  This  should  be  at  least  no  "  secret  conclave/'  as  the 
caucus  had  been  styled.  Accordingly,  the  doors  were  no 
sooner  opened,  than  a  crowd,  dense  and  eager,  rushed  to  the 
galleries,  and  filled  them  to  overflowing.  But,  alas  !  there 
was  no  crowd  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall.  By  ones,  and  twos, 
and  threes  the  members  dropped  in  ;  counted,  as 'they  en- 
tered, by  politicians  in  the  galleries,  note-book  in  hand  ;  each 
accession  hailed  by  the  Crawford  men  with  the  delight  of  Mr. 
Grummels  announcing  to  the  mother  of  the  Infant  Phenom- 
enon that  another  man  had  come  into  the  pit.  By  seven 
o'clock — all  had  arrived  who  were  coming,  and  the  caucus  was 
called  to  order.  Sixty-six  gentlemen  were  present,  of  whom 
two  held  the  proxy  of  an  absentee.  A  member,  looking 
round  upon  the  scene  of  empty  chairs,  which  presented  a 
rather  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  surging  show  of  heads  in  the 
galleries,  moved  to  postpone  the  meeting  until  the  next 
month,  when  a  fuller  assemblage  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  the  motion.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, he  said,  to  fix  on  any  time  that  would  be  perfectly  con- 
venient and  agreeable  for  all  to  attend.  The  people  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  nomination,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  republicans  of  the  Union  were 
decidedly  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  nomination,  and  that  it 
was  quite  time  it  should  be  made. 

So  the  balloting  was  forthwith  begun.  The  following 
was  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  a  presidential  candidate  : 
William  H.  Crawford,  64 ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  2  ;  Na- 
tham'el  Macon,  1 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  1.  The  balloting  for 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President  immediately  followed,  with 
this  result :  Albert  Gallatin,  57 ;  John  Q.  Adams,  1 ;  Eras- 
tns  Boot,  2  ;  Samuel  Smith,  1  ;  William  Eustis,  1 ;  Wal- 
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ter  Lowrie,  1 ;  John  Tod,   1 ;  Bnftis  King,   1 ;  Bichard 
Rush,  1. 

Crawford  and  Gallatin  were  then  declared  to  be  the  can- 
didates of  the  republican  party ;  an  announcement  which 
the  galleries  received  with  faint  applause  and  a  few  hisses — 
the  latter  led  by  a  clerk  from  the  war  office,  it  was  charged. 
At  nine  the  caucus  adjourned,  to  meet  no  more. 

The  caucus  nominations  infused  new  life  into  the  friends 
of  the  rival  candidates,  and  disheartened  those  of  Crawford. 
The  zealous  Cobb  himself  confessed,  in  his  confidential  let- 
ters, thart  the  result  of  the  caucus  had  damaged  the  prospects 
of  his  friend,  and  the  game  was  well-nigh  desperate.  Daniel 
Webster  wrote  to  his  brother  Ezeldel :  "  The  caucus  has  hurt 
nobody  but  its  friends,  as  far  as  I  can  now  judge.  Mr. 
Adams'  chance  seems  to  increase,  and  he  and  General  Jack- 
son are  likely  to  be  the  real  competitors  at  last.  General 
Jackson's  manners  are  more  presidential  than  those  of  any 
of  the  candidates.  He  is  grave,  mild,  and  reserved.  My 
wife  is  for  him  decidedly."  A  few  weeks  later:  "As  to 
President,  Jackson  seems  to  be  making  head  yet,  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  notwithstanding.  The  truth  is,  he  is  the 
people's  candidate  in  a  great  part  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  country.  I  hope  all  New  England  will  support  Mr. 
Calhoun  for  the  vice-presidency.  If  so,  he  will  probably  be 
chosen,  and  that  will  be  a  great  thing.  He  is  a  true  man, 
and  will  do  good  to  the  country  in  that  situation." 

Even  so.  King  Caucus  was  dethroned,  and  General 
Jackson  was  "  making  head." 

The  general  pooh-pooh  with  which  the  announcement  of 
Jackson's  nomination  by  Tennessee  had  been  received  in  the 
east  and  north,  was  very  soon  changed  into  apprehension, 
which  fast  became  consternation.  For  lo  I  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  began  to  show  the  most  unequivocal  prefer- 
ence for  the  "military  chieftain" — Pennsylvania,  upon  which 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  surely  relied.  An  ominous  * 
scene  had  occurred  in  Carlisle,  several  weeks  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Mr.  Crawford's  caucus,  which  presaged  coming  events. 
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A  laige  meeting,  summoned  by  the  friends  of  Calhoun,  as- 
Bembled  in  that  town,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  read, 
recommending  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Pennsylvania's  candidate. 
The  Tote  of  the  meeting  was  about  to  be  taken,  when  a 
gentleman  rose  and  quietly  moved  that  the  resolutions  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  name  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
inserting  in  its  place  that  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  as- 
sembly rose  en  masse  and  carried  the  amendment  by  accla- 
mation. 

Philadelphia  took  up  the  magical  name.  At  a  meeting 
called  in  Philadelphia  to  select  delegates  to  a  St^te  nomi- 
nating convention,  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Dallas,  who  had  been,  up 
to  this  time,  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  proposed  the 
name  of  Jackson ;  saying  that  he  did  so  only  in  deference 
to  the  known  wishes  of  the  people.  The  convention  met  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1824,  and  made  short 
work  of  the  business  before  them.  A  spectator  of  the  pro- 
ceedings briefly  writes  :  "  Jonathan  Roberts  moved  that  the 
convention  approve  the  nomination  agreed  upon  at  the  cau- 
cus at  Washington  City.  This  motion  was  negatived,  ayes 
2 ;  nays  128.  He  then  moved  that  the  electors  be  appointed 
without  instructions  to  vote  for  any  particular  candidates  as 
President  and  Vice-President.  This  motion  was  also  lost — 
ayes  33  ;  nays  92.  Andrew  Jackson  was  then  nominated  as 
the  candidate  for  President,  Jonathan  Boberts  being  the  only 
member  of  the  convention  who  voted  against  him.  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  afterward  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  The  vote  stood  thus — J.  C.  Calhoun,  87 ;  Henry 
Clay,  10  ;  A.*  GaUatin,  10 ;  Wm.  Findlay,  8  ;  John  Tod,  8  ; 
Daniel  Montgomery,  1.  Most  of  the  above  candidates  except 
Mr.  Calhoun,  were  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  by  instruc- 
tion ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  had  there  been  a  necessity  for 
a  second  ballot,  there  would  have  been  almost  an  unanimous 
vote  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  Vice-President." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  wise.  He  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of  presidential  candi- 
dates in  favor  of  General  Jackson.     The  canvass  was  then 
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narrowed  thus :  Crawford  and  Gallatin ;  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn ;  Adams  and  Calhoun  ;  Clay  and  Nathan  Sandford.* 

The  action  of  Pennsylvania  changed  every  thing.  The 
Crawford  men  tried  to  keep  up  their  original  pooh-pooh,  hut 
deceived  nobody. 

Tho  breaking  down  of  the  caucus  system  was  not  the  un- 
mixed blessing  which  it  was  hoped  it  would  be.  Like  the 
English  Beform  Bill  of  a  later  day,  the  change  was  perfect 
in  theory,  but  most  imperfect  in  practice.  It  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  intrigue.  While  King  Caucus  reigned,  the  contend- 
ing influences  were  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where,  also,  were  usually  gathered  the  rival  aspirants. 
The  game  was  snugger  and  cleaner  than  it  was  afterward, 
when  every  political  center  in  the  Union  became  a  little 
Washington,  and  every  drinking-house  a  nest  of  president- 
makers.  Under  the  old  system  a  man  of  talent,  force,  origin- 
ality, and  sincerity  had  a  chance  of  becoming  President ; 
under  the  new,  all  have  a  chance  except  such. 

Every  State  was  now  a  scene  of  eager  contention.  In 
Louisiana,  Edward  Livingston,  who  first  conceived  the 
scheme  of  running  General  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  was 
fighting  over  again  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  behalf  of 
his  old  commander.  Colonel  Thomas  EL.  Benton,  whose  wife 
was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Clay,  was  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
bring  over  the  new  State  of  Missouri  to  the  support  of  the 
eloquent  Kentuckian.  Samuel  Swartwout  was  assisting  at 
Jackson  meetings  in  New  York,  where  the  cause  of  the  Gen- 
eral had  comparatively  few  adhcrents,f  and  where  he  was 

*  A  citizen  of  Now  York  who  had  served  a  term  or  two  in  the  Senate,  and 
filled  several  high  positions  in  the  State. 

f  "  A  meeting  was  held  last  evening  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  at 
which  General  Lewis  presided,  and  C.  D.  Colden,  Esq.  was  secretary.  After  an 
address  in  favor  of  General  Jackson  by  Mr.  Swartwout,  the  resolutions  were 
passed  without  opposition.  As  to  the  character  of  the  assemblage,  it  was  re- 
spectable, but  witli  a  very  few  exceptions  composed  of  individuals  of  little  politi- 
cal weight,  tho  most  of  whom,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  been  attracted  by  curi- 
osity and  were  wholly  indiflbrent  to  the  proceedings.  We  should  except, 
however,  from  this  remark,  many  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  known  as  the 
warm  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton,  who  were  zealous,  if  not  weighty,  in  the 
cause."— ^cu7  York  paper,  April  lOth^  1824. 
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8tin  talked  of  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 

It  became  gradually  apparent  to  the  knowing  few^  that 
tilie  State  of  New  York  was  to  be  the  real  battle-ground  in 
this  contest.  Mr.  Van  Buren  soon  discovered  that  Crawford 
was  not  the  choice  of  New  York,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
strictness  of  x><u^7  discipline  could  procure  him  the  electoral 
Yote  of  that  State.  Presidential  electors  in  New  York  had 
been  hitherto  nominated  by  the  L^slature,  a  plan  that  gave 
a  fine  field  for  the  operations  of  the  party  manager.  A  des- 
perate effort  was  now  made  to  change  the  system,  and  give 
the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people.  The  friends  of  Craw- 
ford, however,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  proposed  change, 
and  kept  the  game,  for  the  moment,  in  their  own  hands. 

Great  clamor  had  arisen  from  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Albert  GaUatin,  who  was  not  a  native  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  ten  thousand  paragraphs 
aimed  at  this  nomination  suggested  for  the  presidency  another 
American  citizen  of  foreign  birth,  Talleyrand.  "  By  electing 
these  two  distinguished  citizens  of  the  wcnrld,  as  the  chief 
magistrates  of  this  nation,  we  shall  give  the  most  conclusive 
proof  of  our  entire  freedom  from  ancient  prejudices  that  any 
people  ever  gave  :  our  local  feuds  will  be  staunched,  and  the 
caucus  party  will  be  doubly  gratified  in  finding  two  cosmo- 
polites chosen  by  the  American  people  instead  of  one." 

The  Crawibrd  men  yielded  to  the  clamor,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  induced  formally  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the 
list  of  competitors.^  This  movement  certainly  increased  Mr. 
Calhoun's  chances  for  the  vice-presidency,  but  had  small 
effect  upon  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

If  any  man  in  the  world  could  have  carried  the  State  of 

*  The  following  was  Mr.  GaUatin's  brief  lotter  of  withdrawal: 

FATrm  GoirMTT,  Pa.,  Oct.  2, 18S4 

UodarBtaDding  that  tho  withdrawal  of  mj  name  may  hare  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  approaching  election  of  President  and  Yice-President  of  the 
United  States,  I  request  that  I  may  no  longer  bo  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Yice-Preeident  Albebt  Gallatdt. 
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New  York  against  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  that  man.  He  had  a  powerful  inducement 
to  exertion.  The  New  York  American  was  not  far  out  of 
the  way  when  it  remarked,  that  "The  apparent  question  now 
before  the  public  is,  who  shall  bo  our  next  President  ?  but 
the  real  question  is,  whether  Martin  Van  Buren  shall  be 
President  of  the  United  States  on  and  after  the  4th  of  March, 
1833  ?"  The  American  explains  its  meaning  thus :  ^^  At 
that  time,  the  great  State  of  New  York,  having  never  fur* 
nished  a  President,  will  have  irresistible  claims  to  that  honor. 
If  any  of  her  citizens  are  now  qualified,  the  blossoms  of  eter- 
nity, fast  gathering  on  their  heads,  will  have  fallen,  they  will 
be  superannuated,  that  is,  they  will  have  })as8ed  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  that  gloomy  period,  when  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  declares  that  judges  lose  their  senses,  and  that  all 
flesh  is  grass.  In  that  day  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  in  the  full 
strength  of  life,  the  only  New  Yorker  fit  for  the  Presidency." 
These  slight  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1824,  will  enable  the  reader  to  foUow  under- 
standingly  the  personal  movements  of  General  Jackson ;  to 
whom  we  now  return. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  IN  THE  HENATE. 

"  Andrew  Jackson,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last,  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat.'' 

December  5th,  1823,  is  the  date  of  this  entry  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Senate.  Twenty-six  years  had  passed  away  since 
last  Andrew  Jackson  had  pressed  the  senatorial  morocco ; 
during  which  period  the  number  of  senators  had  increased 
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from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight.  And  again,  as  we  look  down 
the  list  of  names,  we  are  astonished  to  observe  how  few  of 
them  are  known  to  the  present  generation.  Rufus  King, 
Martin  Van  Bnren,  Nathaniel  Macon,  John  Branch,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  John  M.  Eaton,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  are  all  the  names  universally  remembered  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  were  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Egbert  Ten  Eyck, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  James  Buchanan,  Samuel  D.  Ing- 
ham, Louis  McLane,  John  Randolph,  William  0.  Rives, 
Andrew  Stephenson,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  George  McDuffie, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  John  Forsyth,  Sam  Houston,  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesy,  Edward  Livingston.  The  delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Florida  was  Richard  E.  Call,  General  Jackson's  former 
aid-de-camp. 

The  session  lasted  six  months,  and  General  Jackson  sat  it 
nearly  out.  He  made  four  speeches  of  about  two  minutes 
each ;  one  in  which  he  testified  to  the  valor  and  good  service 
of  an  officer  who  had  fought  at  New  Orleans ;  the  others 
brief  explanations  respecting  a  projected  road  in  Florida.  He 
voted,  however,  on  almost  every  question  that  came  to  a  di- 
vision. 

He  voted  for  the  construction  of  that  Florida  road,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. He  voted  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
He  voted  against  reducing  the  duty  upon  imported  iron ; 
against  reducing  the  duty  upon  cotton  goods ;  against  re- 
ducing the  duty  upon  wool  and  woolen  goods ;  against  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  India  silks  ;  against  removing  the  duty 
on  cotton  baling ;  for  lowering  the  duty  on  blankets;  for 
removing  the  duty  of  "  four  cents  per  pound "  on  frying- 
pans. 

For  the  sake  of  economizing  space,  it  may  may  be  stated 
here,  that  during  the  two  sessions  of  General  Jackson's  service 
in  the  Senate  he  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  the  passage  of  the 
following  internal-improvement  bills :  A  bill  authorizing  a 
road  from  Memphis  in  Tennessee  to  Little  Rock  in  Arkan- 

voL.  in. — 3 
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BOS ;  a  bill  for  making  a  road  in  Florida ;  a  bill  to  procure 
necesBary  snryeys  for  roads  and  canals  ;  a  bill  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri ;  a  bill  for 
making  a  road  in  Missouri ;  a  bill  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company  ;  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Cumberland  ro€id  to  Zanesville ;  a  bill  authorizing 
a  subscription  to  the  Portland  and  Louisville  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

The  great  topic  of  the  session  was  the  tarift  General 
Jackson,  as  his  votes  show,  was  a  tariff  man — an  advocate 
of  the  system  of  "  protecting"  native  industry  by  the  impo- 
sition of  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  manufactured 
articles.  We  are  not  left  to  the  testimony  of  Greneral  Jack- 
son's votes  on  this  question.  While  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
was  proceeding  in  Congress,  Dr.  L.  H.  Colman,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  wrote  to  General  Jackson,  asking 
his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  This  correspondence  was  very 
famous  in  its  day,  and  won  votes  for  General  Jackson  even 
from  anti-tariff  men — the  General's  candor  and  boldness 
atoning  for  his  alleged  heterodoxy  of  opinion. 


DB.  COLHAN  TO  GENSRAL  JACKSOK. 

'•Wasrutok,  Va^  April  SUt,  ISii. 

'  Dear  Sib  :  Being  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  Yirginia  Assembly 
in  the  caucus  last  winter  who  voted  for  you  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  supported  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  having  since  heard  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  ^^ protecting  duty 
policy"  I  take  the  liberty  of  desiring  you  to  inform  mc  whether  you  intend 
voting  for  the  Tariff  Bill  now  before  Congress.  I  wish  to  have  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  permit^  that  I  may 
answer  the  Fredericksburg  Committee  who  invite  my  cooperation  in  get- 
ting up  a  ticket  for  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans.  In  this  county  you  have 
many  friends,  and  some  think  your  support  will  be  better  in  Petersburg 
than  in  any  of  the  contiguous  counties.  We  are  anti-Tariff  here ;  and  can- 
dor requires  me  to  say  that  should  you  bo  the  advocate  of  a  measure  to 
which  our  interest  is  evidently  opposed — ^the  zeal  with  which  you  have 
been  hitherto  supported  will  be  relaxed. 

"  I  am,  Ac.,  L.  H.  Colmax;' 
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onnsiLu*  JAOKaow  to  db.  oolkan. 

"*  Wabhxkqtoh  CRT,  April  S6tli,  ISM. 
*^  Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  2l8t 
instant^  and  with  candor  shall  reply  to  it  My  name  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  nation  by  the  people  themselves  without  any  agency  of  mine :  for 
I  wish  it  not  to  be  forgotten  that  I  have  never  solicited  oflSce,  nor  when 
called  npon  by  the  constituted  authorities  have  ever  declined  where  I  con- 
ceived my  services  would  be  beneficial  to  my  country.  But  as  my  name 
has  been  brought  before  the  nation  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  incumbent  on  me,  when  asked,  frankly  to  declare  my  opinion  upon 
any  political  or  national  question  pending  before  and  about  which  the 
country  feels  an  interest. 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion  on  the  Tariff.  I  answer,  that  I  am  in  &vor 
of  a  judicious  examination  and  revision  of  it;  and  so  far  as  the  Tariff  bfr* 
fore  ua  embraces  the  design  of  fostering,  protecting,  and  preserving  within 
oursdves  the  means  of  national  defense  and  independence,  particularly  in 
a  state  of  ^rar,  I  would  advocate  and  support  it  The  experience  of  the 
late  war  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson ;  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  If 
our  liberty  and  republican  form  of  government,  procured  for  us  by  our  rev- 
olutionary fathers,  are  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  at  which  they  were 
obtained,  it  surely  is  our  duty  to  protect  and  defend  them.  Can  there  be 
an  American  patriot,  who  saw  the  privations,  dangers,  and  difflcalties  ex- 
perienced for  the  want  of  a  proper  means  of  defense  during  the  last  war, 
who  would  be  willing  again  to  hazard  the  safety  of  our  country  if  em- 
broiled ;  or  rest  it  for  defense  on  the  precarious  means  of  national  resour- 
ces to  be  derived  fit>m  commerce,  in  a  state  of  war  with  a  maritime  power 
which  might  destroy  that  commerce  to  prevent  our  obtaining  the  means 
of  defense,  and  thereby  subdue  us?  I  hope  there  is  not ;  and  if  there  is,  I 
am  sure  he  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  freedom. 

"  Heaven  smiled  upon,  and  gave  us  liberty  and  independence.  That 
same  providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independence 
and  national  defense.  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  has 
extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continuation  of  His  blessings.  He  has 
filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals— with  lead,  iron,  and  cop- 
per, and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool. 
These  being  the  grand  materials  of  our  national  defense,  they  ought  to  have 
extended  to  them  adequate  and  &ir  protection,  that  our  own  manufacto- 
ries and  laborers  may  be  placed  on  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe ; 
and  that  we  may  have  within  our  own  country  a  supply  of  those  leading 
and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war.  Beyond  this,  I  look  at  the 
Tariff  with  an  eye  to  the  proper  distribution  of  labor  and  revenue ;  and 
with  a  view  to  discharge  our  national  debt  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  befieve  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  but  rather  a  corse  to 
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a  repubtic;  inasmuch  as  it  is  oalcolated  to  nise  around  the  administztv- 
tion  a  moneyed  aristocracy  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

'*  This  TarifT— I  mean  a  judicious  one — possesses  more  &nciful  than  real 
dangers.  I  will  ask  what  is  the  real  mtuation  of  the  agriculturalist  ?  Where 
has  the  American  &rmer  a  market  for  his  suiplus  products  ?  Except  for 
cotton  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market  Does  not  this  deariy 
proTe,  when  there  is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is 
too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture?  and  that  the  channels  of  labor 
should  be  multiplied?  Common  sense  points  out  at  once  the  remedy. 
Draw  from  agriculture  the  superabundant  labor,  employ  it  in  mechanism 
and  manufactures,  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  your  breadstui&) 
and  distributing  labor  to  a  most  profitable  account,  and  benefits  to  the 
country  will  result  Take  from  agriculture  in  the  United  States  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  at  once  give  a  home 
market  for  more  breadstufis  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us.  In  shorti 
sir,  we  haye  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants. 
It  is  time  we  should  become  a  httle  more  Amencaniaed ,  and  instead  of 
feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own,  or  else  in  a 
short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be  paupers  our- 


"  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  Tariff  is  much  wanted  to 
pay  our  national  debt,  and  afford  us  the  means  of  that  defense  within  our- 
selves on  which  the  safety  and  liberty  of  our  country  depend ;  and  last, 
though  not  least^  give  a  proper  distribution  to  our  labor,  which  must  prove 
beneficial  to  the  happiness,  independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

"  This  is  a  short  outline  of  my  opinions,  generally,  on  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,  and  believing  them  correct  and  calculated  to  further  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  country,  I  declare  to  you  I  would  not 
barter  them  for  any  office  or  situation  of  a  temporal  character  that  could 
be  given  me. 

"  I  have  presented  you  my  opinions  freely,  because  I  am  without  con- 
cealment^ and  should  indeed  despise  myself  if  I  could  believe  myself  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  any  by  means  so  ignoble. 

"  1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Amdbew  Jaokson." 

Did  Henry  Clay  ever  deliver  a  speech,  or  Horace  Greeley 
write  an  editorial  article,  more  completely  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  the  protective  policy,  than  this  letter  of  Andrew 
Jackson  ?  The  General  really  exhausted  the  subject.  Not 
an  argument  escaped  him. 

The  residence  of  General  Jackson  this  winter  at  the  seat 
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of  gOTemment  rendered  him  an  object  of  attentions  pecn- 
liarly  flattmng.  On  New  Year's  day,  we  read  in  the  Intel^ 
ligencer,  Mr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous company,  presented  him  with  the  pocket-telescope 
carried  by  General  Washington  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
^^  Greneral  Jackson  received  the  relic/'  says  the  reporter,  '^  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  impressive,  which  showed  that  however 
time,  hard  service,  and  infirmity  may  have  impaired  a  frame 
no  longer  young,  the  heart  was  still  entire,  and  alive  to  the 
heroic  and  generous  feelings  of  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  and 
tbefiiend/' 

The  eighth  of  January  was  celebrated  this  year  with  un- 
usual zest  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  Washington,  as 
we  have  before  recorded.  General  Jackson  figured  at  a  grand 
ball  given  in  honor  of  the  occasion  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  another  interesting  gift  was 
bestowed  upon  the  General — ^the  pistols  of  General  Wash- 
ington, which  had  been  given  him  by  Lafayette.  Charles  F. 
Mercer,  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Van  Bensselaer,  waited  upon  the  General  at  his  lodgings, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words  : 

^  Qeheral  :  Allow  me  to  fulfill  the  request  of  a  finend  and  constitaent^ 
Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  of  Sudley,  one  of  the  legatees  of  General  George 
Washington,  by  delivering  to  you  the  arms  that  he  wore  during  many  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  revolution  which  conducted  him  to  the  summit  of 
renown  and  our  country  to  independence. 

"  They  were  the  gift  of  his  distinguished  pupil,  Lafayette,  and  they  as- 
sociate the  name  of  the  steadiest  friend  of  liberty  in  the  old,  with  the  mem- 
017  of  her  most  distinguished  champion  in  the  new  world. 

"  Another  interest  will  be  imparted  to  these  arms.  In  becoming  yours 
on  this  day,  they  are  destined  to  multiply  the  memorials  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  extraordinary  achievement  in  the  military  annals  of  this  eventful 
age." 

And  yet  another  pageant  of  similar  nature  awaited  him, 
of  which  the  papers  of  the  day  give  glowing  accoimts.  The 
Gteneral's  own  simple^  brief  allusion  to  it,  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew,  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  will  better  please  the 
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reader :  "  Yesterday,"  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  March,  "  being 
my  birth-day,  and  having  entered  upon  my  fifty-eighth  year, 
I  had  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  me,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  agreeably.  Thus  I  have  entered  my  fifty-eighth  year. 
How  I  may  end  it  is  for  Providence  to  decide.  To-day,  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  was  notified  by  the  President  to  attend 
him,  that  he  might  present  me  with  the  medal  voted  by  Con- 
gress on  the  27th  of  February,  1815.  Accordingly,  attended 
by  Major  Eaton,  Greneral  Cobb,  and  Mr.  E.  Livingston,  I 
waited  upon  him,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, the  ladies  of  the  heads  of  departments,  the  ladies 
of  the  executive  head,  cum  mvUia  alioSy^  in  due  form  and 
pomp,  it  was  presented.  Of  all  things  I  hate  to  speak  of 
myself,  and  these  parades  and  pomp  are  most  disagreeable  to 
me  ;  you  will  see  it  all  in  print,  and  to  that  I  refer  you."f 

Early  in  the  session  mysterious  whispers  b^an  to  be  cir- 
culated in  Washington  that  a  correspondence  had  passed, 
some  years  before,  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
which,  if  published,  would  prove  the  General  more  than  half 
a  federalist,  and  blast  his  prospects  of  the  presidency.  The 
whispers  found  their  way  into  print.  So  much  was  said  and 
written  respecting  the  correspondence  that  the  whole  nation 
was  on  the  qui  vive  respecting  it,  and  its  publication  was 
universally  demanded.  George  Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  devoted  to  Jackson, 
wrote  to  the  General,  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  expressed  the 
federal  sentiments  attributed  to  him. 

"  No,"  replied  the  General  "  My  advice  to  the  President 
was,  that  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet,  he  should  act  upon 
principles  like  these  :  consider  himself  the  head  of  a  nation, 
not  of  a  party  ;  that  he  should  have  around  him  the  best 
talents  the  country  could  afford,  without  regard  to  the  sec- 
tional divisions  ;  and  should,  in  his  selection,  seek  after  men 
of  probity,  virtue,  capacity,  and  firmness  ;  and  in  this  way 

*  So  in  the  original. 

t  Autograph  coUeotion  of  H.  0.  Van  Scfaaaoh,  ManUuB,  N.  Y. 
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he  would  go  &r  to  eradicate  those  feelings  which^  on  former 
occasions,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government^ 
and  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  unite  a  people  heretofore  politic- 
aUy  divided." 

The  correspondence  was  published.  It  was  read  with  ex- 
treme interest,  and  made  an  impression  upon  the  people  most 
&vorable  to  General  Jackson's  success.  One  unlucky  pas- 
sage, however,  called  forth  adverse  comment.  General  Jack- 
son said  in  one  of  his  letters  that  if  he  had  been  in  command 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  army  when  the  Hartford  con- 
v^ition  met,  he  would  have  brought  its  members  to  court- 
martiaL  The  Boston  Gazette  retorted  :  "  If  this  Hotspur  of 
the  South  had  been  commander  of  the  military  department 
where  the  Hartford  convention  sat,  it  would  have  been  the 
last  act  of  his  life  to  have  interfered  with  that  body  ;  all  the 
forces  the  general  government  ever  provided  for  the  sea  coast 
defense  in  New  England  could  not  for  a  moment  have  con- 
tended with  the  train  bands  of  the  smallest  district.  Had 
he  attempted  to  punish  even  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Hartford 
convention,  he  would,  like  Haman,  have  found  himself  eleva- 
ted on  the  gallows  he  had  erected  for  others  ;  for  among  these 
quiet  spirits,  deliberating  for  the  public  good,  were  men  whose 
pluck  was  not  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  who,  if  they  were  less 
fierce,  were  not  less  firm." 

Notwithstanding  many  little  hits  of  this  nature,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  political  writings  of  that  day,  and  of  subse- 
quent times,  that  no  single  event  of  the  campaign  of  1824 
won  General  Jackson  so  many  votes  as  the  publication  of  the 
Monroe  correspondence.  There  are  federalists  still  living  who 
well  remember  laying  down  the  newspaper  containing  it  with 
the  feeling  that  a  second  Washington  had  come  to  judgment. 
The  reader  has  but  to  turn  back  and  glance  over  the  Gen- 
eral's principal  letter,  in  order  to  see  how  transporting  it 
must  have  been  to  the  moderate,  the  conservative,  the  respect- 
able voter  of  1824 ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  remnant  of  the  old 
federal  party,  "  proscribed"  for  twenty  years. 

Amid  the  hurly-burly  in  which  General  Jackson  lived  this 
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winter,  was  he  an  indifferent  spectator  ?  I  have  before  me 
several  of  his  private  letters,  written  to  confidential  friends 
at  this  stage  of  the  struggle,  which  may  serve  to  reveal  his 
feelings: 


**  Crrr  or  WAsnixoTOXf  Feb*  9th,  1821 

"  Dear  Sir  : The  presidential  question  begins 

to  agitato  the  minds  of  the  people  much.  The  attempt  of  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  members  of  Congress  to  get  up  a  caucus  and  force  public  opinion 
to  take  up  a  particular  candidate,  will  still  agitato  it  more,  and  I  trust  will 
eventuate  in  prostrating  the  caucus  system  altogether.  Should  the  people 
suffer  themselves  to  be  dicteted  to  by  designing  demagogues,  who  carry 
on  eveiything  by  intrigue  and  management,  they  can  not  expect  to  see 
their  present  happy  government  perpetuated.  It  must  sink  under  the 
scenes  of  corruption  that  will  be  practiced  under  such  a  system ;  and,  in 
time,  open  bribery  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  resorted  to,  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  presidential  chidr,  if  the  people  do  not  assume  their  rights  of 
ohoosing  a  President  themselves. 

<<  In  this  contest  I  teke  no  part  I  have  long  since  prepared  my  heart 
to  say  with  heart-felt  submission,  '  May  the  Lord's  will  be  done  I'  If  it  is 
intended  by  Providence  that  I  should  £111  the  presidendal  chair,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  it  with  all  humility,  and  endeavor  to  labor  four  years  with  an  eye 
smgle  to  the  public  good,  imploring  the  guidance  of  Providence  in  all 
thmgs.  But  be  assured,  it  will  be  an  event  that  I  never  wished,  nor  ex- 
pected. My  only  ambition  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
domestic  retirement,  with  my  little  family.  It  has  turned  out  otherwise, 
to  my  great  annoyance.  Still,  I  submit  with  proper  resignation.  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  J.  Be  good  enough  to  continue  your 
attention  to  her.  Present  me  respectfully  to  your  good  lady,  EmUy,  and 
little  family,  and  believe  me  your  friend, 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

general  jackson  to  major  wll.  b.  lewis. 

"  CcTT  OF  WAsnnroTOir,  Feb.  88d,  1824^ 

"  Dear  Major  : Mr.  Crawford's  fiiends  have 

become  desperate,  and  will  do  any  thing — ^their  motto,  the  end  is  worthy 
of  the  means.  Their  minority  caucus  has  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads, 
and  the  unanimity  of  Pennsylvania  has  defeated  all  their  plans.  I  refer 
you  to  the  newspapers  for  the  current  news  of  the  day.  Wonder  not  if 
you  see  the  attempts  made  to  make  me  a  federalist.  The  proof— a  letter  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  1816  or  '17.    You  no  doubt  recollect  it    It  was 
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cofned  by  jon ;  wrote  to  bring  into  the  war  department  CdL  Bnjtoa, 
who  served  throughout  the  late  war.  By  some  means,  Mr.  Monroe's 
letter  in  answer  to  mine  has  got  into  their  hands,  Mr.  Monroe  says  by 
stealth ;  and  I  hare  no  donbt  but  all  my  private  letters  are  also  in  their 
hands.  But  one  thing  I  know,  that  the  opinions  e:^ressed  are  the  true 
republican  coarse ;  and  men,  call  them  what  you  wiH,  who  risk  life,  health, 
and  their  all  in  defense  of  their  country,  are  its  real  support,  and  are  en- 
titled to  share  the  offices  of  the  government.  C6L  Drayton  was  said  to  be 
a  federalist  before  the  war.  I  can  say  truly  of  such  that  we  are  all  federal- 
ists, we  are  all  republicans;  and  I  would  to  God  we  had  less  professions 
and  more  actd  of  real  patriotism. 

"  I  am  truly  crowded  with  various  business;  I  beg  you  to  tender  me 
affectionately  to  your  sister,  your  daughter,  and  kiss  the  babes  for  me. 

"  I  had  not  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  mission  to  Mexico  for  our 
friend,  Greneral  Stokes.  As  soon  as  I  found  we  could  not  succeed  with 
General  Crabb,  I  threw  my  weight  in  the  General's  scale.  I  am  disgusted 
with  the  manner  and  meaus  all  things  are  carried  on  here.  When  I  was 
told  that  Greneral  Stokes  could  not  be  appointed  because  he  dissipated 
sometimes  at  a  card-table,  I  then  tried  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  as  little  effect  as 
any  other.  Governor  Edmonds,  of  Illinois,  is  before  the  Senate.  I  write 
in  haste  and  for  your  own  eye.    Your  fnend, 

"  Andbbw  Jaoksok." 

gensbal  jackson  to  uajob  wic.  b.  lewis. 

"  Washikotov,  March  Slat,  1834. 

"  Dear  Major  :    .  .        .    On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  I 

have  no  doubt  myself  but  his  friends  acted  agreeable  to  his  understanding 
and  instructions,  and  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  wishes.  Some  have  doubted 
this,  but  I  have  not ;  and  I  can  give  you,  when  we  meet,  reasons  that  will 
convince  you  I  can  not  be  mistaken.  As  &r  as  his  friends  to  the  south 
have  acted,  it  is  conformable  to  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  both  the 
Oarolinas  will  unite  in  my  support  You  have  seen  the  result  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York  is  coming  out,  and,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  New  England 
States.  A  few  weeks  will  give  us  the  result  of  the  movement  of  New 
York.  If  Crawford  is  not  supported  in  that  Stete,  I  have  but  little  doubt 
but  he  will  be  dropped,  and,  from  what  you  will  see  in  the  Ndiumdl  In- 
idUffeneer  of  this  morning,  Mr.  Clay  taken  up.  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  was 
to  travel  to  Boston,  where  I  have  been  invited,  that  it  would  insure  my 
election.  But  this  I  can  not  do ;  I  would  feel  degraded  the  balance  of  my 
life.  K I  ever  fill  that  office,  it  must  be  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  I 
can  then  say  I  am  the  President  of  the  nation,  and  my  acts  shall  comport 
with  that  character. 

'^  I  am  so  constantly  engaged  with  visitorB  that  I  hare  but  little  time 
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to  imie,  except  in  the  night    You  must^  therefore,  pardon  this  hasty 
scrawl 

"  Present  me  to  the  young  ladies,  and  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness,  and  beUeve  me  your  friend, 

"AiTDBiw  Jackson." 

GENERAL  JACKSON  TO  OOLONEL  GEOBGE  WILSON. 

**  WAsmxcoTOir,  April  17th,  1824. 

^'Deab  Sir:  Yours  of  the  2d  instant  is  received.  ....  The 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  yesterday  taken,  after  ten  weeks 
debate,  on  the  Tariff  and  passed,  one  hundred  and  seven  ayes,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  noes.  What  may  be  its  fate  in  the  Senate  I  can  not 
say. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill — ^that  I  am  in  favor  of  encouraging  by  a  fur  competition  the  manufac- 
tory of  the  national  means  of  defense  within  ourselves ;  and  not  to  de- 
pend in  time  of  war  to  procure  those  means  from  the  precarious  source  of 
commerce,  which  must  always  be  interrupted  by  war,  and,  as  in  the  last 
war,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  when  obtained  it  was  at  a  war  price,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  treasury.  I  am  for  pursuing  a  plan  that  will  insure 
our  national  defense  and  national  independence,  encourage  our  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community,  and  with  it  manufactures  and  commerce  as  the 
handmaids  of  agriculture,  and  look  to  the  Tariff— after  these  objects  are 
obtained — ^with  an  eye  to  revenue,  to  meet  and  extinguish  our  national 
debt  This  is  my  course :  my  conscience  tells  me  it  is  right,  and  I  will 
pursue  it. 

"  It  is  strange  to  me  to  hear  men  who  once  agreed  that  a  national 
debt  was  a  national  curse,  now  advocate  the  policy  of  meeting  it  by  loans, 
rather  than  levy  an  impost  to  pay  it  I  individually  have  always  thought 
this  was  an  improper  course  to  pursue  with  my  private  debts ;  and,  as  na- 
tions are  a  composition  of  individuals,  I  can  not  believe,  when  applied  to 
them,  it  is  a  wholesome  rule.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to  prolong  the  pay- 
ment of  our  national  debt,  and  thereby  raise  up  in  our  country  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  dangerous  to  our  liberty. 

"  How  long  the  Tariff  bill  may  be  before  the  Senate  I  can  not  say  ;  so 
soon  as  it  is  disposed  of,  and  some  other  bills,  I  intend  leaving  here. 

"  The  papers  will  have  given  you  the  news  of  the  late  policy  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  feelings  of  the  people  are  aroused,  and  can  not 
be  allayed  until  their  vengeance  reaches  those  representatives  who,  they 
believe,  have  attempted  to  sell  them  for  promised  office.  New  Jersey,  it 
is  believed,  will  follow  Pennsylvania.  Virginia  has  taken  a  stand  against 
the  caucus,  and  her  State  elections  are  canvassed  on  that  ground.  In  Lon- 
don a  Mr.  Osbom  has  been  elected  by  a  large  majority  on  this  avowed 
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principle.  It  is  eyen  now  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Crawford  will  get  Yii^ 
gnua.  ....  I  write  in  haste,  and  for  your  own  eye.  Accept  a 
tender  of  my  good  wishes^  and  believe  me  your  Mend, 

"  Andbxw  Jaokson." 

casneral  jackson  to  colonel  qeoros  wilson. 

'*  HnMRAOB,  August  18th,  1831 
'^Deab  Colonel:  I  received  last  evening  by  mail  the  inclosed  letter. 
I  Bend  it  for  your  perusal  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  of  Itichie,  of  the 
20th  ultimo,  alluded  to ;  can  not,  therefore,  judge  of  the  necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  giving  any  notice  to  this  publication.  Was  I  to  notice  the  false- 
hoods  and  false  insinuations  of  Richie  and  such  unprincipled  editors,'*  I 
could  have  time  for  nothing  else.  Should  you,  upon  reference  to  the  piece 
alluded  to,  think  it  deserves  any  notice,  such  a  one  as  the  following  might 
be  proper :  That  Gkneral  Jackson's  course  requires  neither  falsehood  nor 
intrigue  to  support  it.  He  has  been  brought  before  the  nation  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  his  knowledge,  wishes,  or  consent  His  support  is  the  people. 
And  so  long  as  they  choose  to  support  him,  as  to  himself  he  will  not  inter- 
fere. He  will  neither  resign  his  pretensions,  intrigue,  nor  combine  with  any 
man  nor  set  of  men,  nor  has  he  ever  so  combined  or  intrigued.  Mr.  Richie 
may,  therefore,  be  cahn.  The  General  or  his  friends  will  never  adopt  the 
coarse  of  intrigue,  combination,  and  corruption  pursued  by  Mr.  Richie  and 
his  political  friends,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Their  cause  requires  neither 
falsehood  nor  corruption  to  support  it.  It  is  the  people's  cause.  They  have 
brought  A.  J.  before  the  nation. 

"I  am  very  respectfully  your  friend,  Andrew  Jaokson." 

These  letters  exhibit  our  candidate  in  an  honorable  light. 
If  any  one  should  say,  with  Hamlet's  mother,  the  gentleman 
"  doth  protest  too  much,"  we  might  reply,  that  like  all  can- 
didates he  was  the  object  of  ceaseless  attack.  Nor  did  any 
man  ever  run  for  the  presidency  who  was,  at  every  moment 
of  the  canvass,  entirely  worthy  of  himself. 

*  "  General  Jackson  is  elected  to  the  Senata  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Tennessee  who  could  out  torn  John  Williams  He  has  done  it  The  ooimtcy 
may  yet  roo  the  change.'* — Bichmond  Inqidrer^  Ifoveniber,  1823. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SENATOB    JACKSON    BURIES    THE    TOMAHAWK. 

General  Jackson  was  in  excellent  spirits  and  high  good 
humor  during  the  whole  of  this  contest.  His  friends  as- 
sured him  that  his  success  was  certain,  and  they  helieved  it 
was  so.  He  could  see  for  himself  that  no  name  had  such 
power  with  the  masses  of  the  people  as  his.  He  lived  in  a 
cloud  of  incense. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  was  reconciled  to  several 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  been  long  wont  to  reckon  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  his  foes.  Q-eneral  Winfield  Scott  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  beginning  of  the  session ;  and,  desirous  to 
know  what  he  had  to  expect  in  case  he  should  meet  General 
Jackson,  addressed  to  him  the  following  note :  "  Sir,  one 
portion  of  the  American  community  has  long  attributed  to 
you  the  most  distinguished  magnanimity,  and  the  other  por- 
tiou  the  greatest  desperation  in  your  resentments — am  I  to 
conclude  that  both  are  equally  in  error  ?  I  allude  to  circum- 
stances which  have  transpired  between  us,  and  which  need 
not  here  be  recapitulated,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  have  now 
been  six  days  in  your  immediate  vicinity  without  having  at- 
tracted your  notice.  As  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  have  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  you,  and  as  it  is  barely 
possible  that  you  may  be  ignorant  of  my  presence,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that  I  shall  not  leave  the  District  before  the  morning 
of  the  14th  instant." 

To  this  General  Jackson  returned  the  following  answer  : 
"  Sir,  your  letter  of  to-day  has  been  received.  Whether  the 
world  are  correct  or  in  error,  as  regards  my  ^  magnanimity,' 
is  for  the  world  to  decide.  I  am  satisfied  of  one  fact,  that 
when  you  shall  know  me  better,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to 
harbor  the  opinion,  that  any  thing  like  *  desperation  in  re- 
sentment' attaches  to  me.    Your  letter  is  ambiguous  ;  but. 
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concluding  from  occurrences  heretofore^  that  it  was  written 
with  friendly  views,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  you,  that 
whenever  you  shall  feel  disposed  to  meet  me  on  friendly 
terms,  that  disposition  will  not  he  met  by  any  other  than  a 
corresponding  feeling  on  my  part/'* 

The  two  Generals  met  soon  afterward,  exchanged  friendly 
salutations,  and  remained  on  terms  of  civility  for  several 
years. 

A  still  more  unexpected  reconciliation  was  that  which  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Clay 
himself  tells  the  story  :f  "  My  personal  acquaintance  with 
Greneral  Jackson  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1815,  at  the  city 
of  Washington.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  him. 
Our  intercourse  was  then  friendly  and  cordial.  He  engaged  to 
pass  a  week  of  the  ensuing  summer  at  my  residence  in  Ken- 
tucky. During  that  season  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
communicating  his  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  visiting 
me.  I  did  not  again  see  him  until  the  session  of  Congress, 
at  which  the  events  of  the  Seminole  war  were  discussed.  He 
arrived  at  Washington  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  and  after 
the  delivery,  but  before  the  publication,  of  the  first  speech, 
which  I  pronounced  on  that  subject.  Waiving  all  ceremony, 
I  called  to  see  him,  intending  by  the  visit  to  evince,  on  my 
part,  that  no  opinion,  which  a  sense  of  duty  had  compelled 
me  to  express  of  his  public  conduct,  ought  to  aflfect  our  per- 
sonal intercourse.  My  visit  was  not  returned,  and  I  was 
subsequently  told  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
the  bitterest  observations  upon  most  of  those — myself  aniong 
the  number — ^who  had  called  in  question  the  propriety  of  his 
military  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  I  saw  no  more  of  him, 
except  possibly  at  a  distance,  during  the  same  winter,  in  this 
dty,  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1819.  Being,  in  that 
summer,  on  my  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Lexington,  and 
traveling  the  same  road  on  which  he  was  passing,  in  the 

^  Kansfield's  lifb  of  Qeneral  Soott  p.  175. 
t  Address  to  the  Pabllo^  1828,  p.  22. 
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opposite  direction,  from  Lexington  to  NashyiUe,  we  met  at 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  where  I  had  stopped  at  breakfast.  I 
was  sitting  at  the  door,  in  the  shade,  reading  a  newspaper, 
when  the  arrival  of  Q-eneral  Jackson  and  his  suite  was  an- 
nounced. As  he  ascended  the  steps,  and  approached  me,  I 
rose  and  saluted  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  He 
darted  by  me,  slightly  inclining  his  head,  and  abruptly  ad- 
dressing me.  He  was  followed  by  some  of  his  suite,  who 
stopped  and  conversed  with  me  some  time,  giving  me  the 
latest  infonnation  of  my  family.  I  afterward  learnt  that 
Gkneral  Jackson  accompanied  President  Monroe,  in  a  visit  to 
my  &mily,  and  partook  of  some  slight  refreshment  at  my 
house.  On  leaving  the  tavern  at  Lebanon,  I  had  occasion  to 
go  into  a  room  where  I  found  General  Jackson  seated,  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  and  I  retired,  neither  having  spoken  to  the 
other,  and  pursued  my  journey,  in  company  with  four  or  five 
traveling  companions. 

^^  Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1823,  the  interval  having 
passed  without  my  seeing  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here 
to  attend  that  session,  1  collected  from  certain  indications, 
that  he  had  resolved  upon  a  general  amnesty,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  extended  to  me.  He  became  suddenly  rec- 
onciled with  some  individuals,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  had  been  a  long-existing  enmity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Tennessee  delegation — ^aU,  I  believe,  except  Mr.  Eaton 
and  General  Cocke— called  on  me  together,  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, for  the  express  purpose,  as  I  understood,  of  producing 
a  reconciliation  between  us.  I  related  in  substance  all  of  the 
above  circumstances,  including  the  meeting  at  Lebanon.  By 
way  of  apology  for  this  conduct  at  Lebanon,  some  of  the 
gentlemen  remarked,  that  he  did  not  intend  any  disrespect  to 
me,  but  that  he  was  laboring  imder  some  indisposition.  I 
stated  that  the  opinions  which  I  had  expressed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  regard  to  General  Jackson's  military 
transactions,  had  been  sincerely  entertained,  and  were  still 
held,  but  that,  being  opinions  in  respect  to  public  acts,  they 
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never  had  been  supposed  hj  me  to  form  any  just  occasion  for 
private  enmity  between  us,  and  that  none  had  been  cherished 
on  my  part.  Consequently,  there  was,  on  my  side,  no  obsta- 
cle to  a  meeting  with  him,  and  maintaining  a  respectful  in- 
tercoorsa  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  together,  the 
Tennessee  representatives,  all  of  whom,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection, boarded  at  Mrs.  Claxton's,  on  Capitol  Hill,  gave  a 
dinner,  to  which  we  were  both  invited,  and  at  which,  I  re- 
member, Mr.  Senator  White,  then  acting  as  a  commissioner 
ond^  the  Florida  treaty,  and  others,  were  present.  We  there 
met,  exchanged  salutations,  and  dined  together.  I  retired 
from  the  table  early,  and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Eaton,  who  insisted  on  my  taking  a  seat  in 
their  carriage.  I  rode  with  them,  and  was  set  down  at  my 
lodgings.  I  was  afterward  invited  by  (General  Jackson  to 
dine  with  him,  where  I  met  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Southard,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  chiefly  members  of 
Congress.  He  also  dined,  in  company  with  fifteen  or  eight- 
een members  of  Congress,  at  my  lodgings,  and  we  frequently 
met,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  always  respectfully  address- 
ing each  other."' 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  reconciliation  was  that 
which  occurred  between  General  Jackson  and  Colonel  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  whose  brother  Jesse's  bullet  General  Jackson  still 
carried  about  with  him,  embedded  in  the  flesh  of  his  left  arm. 
"Well,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Benton,  in  one  of  his  letters  of 
this  {)eriod,  "  how  many  changes  in  this  life  !  General  Jack- 
son is  now  sitting  in  the  chair  next  to  me.  There  was  a 
vacant  one  next  to  me,  and  he  took  it  for  the  session.  Sev- 
eral Senators  saw  our  situation,  and  offered  mediation.  I 
declined  it  upon  the  ground  that  what  had  happened  could 
neither  be  explamed,  recanted,  nor  denied.  After  this,  we 
were  put  upon  the  same  committee.  Facing  me  one  day,  as 
we  sat  in  our  seats,  he  said  to  me,  ^  Colonel,  we  are  on  the 
same  committee ;  I  will  give  you  notice  when  it  is  necessary 
to  attend.'  (He  was  chainnan,  and  had  the  right  to  summon 
OS.)    I  answered, '  General,  make  the  time  suit  yourself;  it 
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will  be  convenient  for  me  to  attend  at  any  time/  In  com- 
mittee we  did  business  together  just  as  other  persons.  After 
that,  he  asked  me  how  my  wife  was,  and  I  asked  him  how 
his  was.  Then  he  called  and  left  his  card  at  my  lodgings — 
Andrew  Jackson  for  Colonel  Benton  and  lady ;  forthwith  I 
called  at  his  and  left  mine — Colonel  Benton  for  General 
Jackson.  Since  then  we  have  dined  together  at  several 
places,  and  yesterday  at  the  President's.  I  made  him  the 
first  bow,  he  held  forth  his  hand,  and  we  shook  hands.  I 
then  introduced  him  to  my  wife,  and  thus  civil  relations  are 
perfectly  established  between  us.  Jackson  has  gained  since 
he  has  been  here,  by  his  mild  and  conciliatory  manner."* 

Brother  Jesse,  however,  who  still  lived  near  Nashville, 
burned  with  as  furious  a  wrath  against  General  Jackson  as 
when,  in  1813,  he  had  laid  him  low  with  his  pistol.  He 
came  out,  during  the  summer  of  1814,  with  a  campaign 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  accused  the  General  of  every  known 
o£fense  against  Divine  and  human  laws.  His  charges  were 
thirty-two  in  number.  He  accused  the  Greneral  of  having 
promised  oj£ces ;  of  having  electioneered  for  himself ;  of 
abandoning  the  interests  of  the  South  by  voting  for  the  new 
tariff  bill ;  of  cringing,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  all  his 
former  enemies  ;  of  being  a  cock-fighter  and  racer  ;  of  being 
a  fomenter  of  quarrels  and  a  promoter  of  duels  ;  of  having 
assailed  Governor  Sevier  when  the  latter  was  unarmed ;  of 
having  been  in  league  with  Aaron  Burr  ;  of  having  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  ears  of  Senator  Eppes ;  of  having  unlaw- 
fully put  to  death  John  Woods,  and  the  six  militiamen ; 
and  of  various  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  to  the  numbo* 
of  thirty-two. 

This  pamphlet,  though  received  in  Tennessee  with  general 
ridicule,  was  published  in  many  of  the  Crawford  papers  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  was  calculated  to  draw 
votes  from  General  Jackson.  Lieutenant  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson  and  Major  Lewis  wrote  elaborate  and  able  replies, 
which  ihey  sent  flying  in  the  wake  of  the  Bentonian  missive. 

*  Gatalogae  of  GeDoral  Jaokson*s  JoYenile  Indiscretions,  p.  8. 
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General  Jackson  was  at  home  again  in  June.  The  Her- 
mitage was  more  like  a  hotel  than  a  home  during  the  snm- 
mer,  so  numerous  were  the  guests  whom  curiosity,  friendship, 
or  political  business  brought  to  it. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    BEST7LT    OF    THE    OAHPAION. 

The  result  of  the  strifp,  which  was  known  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  precisely. 
Else  we  shall  not  be  able  to  judge  correctly  the  subsequent 
events. 

John  0.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  by  a  great 
majority.  He  received  182  electoral  votes  out  of  261.  All 
New  England  voted  for  him  except  Connecticut  and  one  elec- 
toral district  of  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut  gave  her  eight 
(vice-presidential)  votes  for  Andrew  Jackson  ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  vote ;  Maryland,  one  vote  ;  Missouri,  her  three 
votes.  So  that  General  Jackson  received  thirteen  electoral 
votes  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  was  the  choice  of  two  entire 
States  for  that  office — Connecticut  and  Missouri.  Virginia 
gave  her  twenty-four  votes  for  Nathaniel  Macon  ;  Ohio  gave 
her  whole  sixteen  for  Nathan  Sandford  of  New  York  ;  Ken- 
tucky her  whole  seven,  and  New  York  seven.  Georgia  voted 
entire  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  giving  him  nine  electoral  votes. 
Little  Delaware  preferred  Henry  Clay  for  the  second  oflSce, 
giving  him  two  electoral  votes  out  of  three.  So  much  for  the 
vice-presidency.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Calhoun, 
placed  him  in  a  commanding  position  before  the  country,  and 
seemed  to  open  the  way  to  the  easy  and  speedy  attainment 
of  the  highest  office.  He  held  such  cards,  it  was  thought, 
that  the  game  of  1832,  or  at  latest  1836,  was  his  own. 

ror^  m — 4 
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Now,  for  the  presidency.  For  William  H.  Crawford, 
only  two  States  cast  their  undivided  vote,  Geoigia  and  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  gave  him  five  votes  out  of  thirty-six ; 
Maryland,  one  vote  out  of  eleven  ;  Delaware  two  out  of  three. 
His  vote  stood  thus  :  Virginia,  24  ;  Geoigia,  9  ;  New  York, 
5  ;  Deleware,  2  ;  Maryland,  1 ;  total,  41.  Forty-one  out  of 
two-hundred  and  sixiy-one !  New  York  had  bolted  then. 
Dr.  Hammond  expresses  the  opinion,  that  if  the  electoral  law, 
conceding  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people,  had  been  passed 
by  the  friends  of  Crawford,  the  State  could  have  been  made 
to  give  a  majority  to  that  candidate.  "  I  sincerely  believe," 
he  says,  ^'  that  the  discipline  of  party,  the  charm  of  names, 
and  the  high  character  and  real  merit  of  Mr.  Crawford,  to- 
gether with  the  horror  which  at  that  time  was  felt,  whenever 
Clintonianism  or  federalism  was  mentioned,  would  have  en- 
sured a  triumph  to  the  Crawford  party."  Another  proof, 
adds  the  worthy  historian,  that  "  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate transactions,  ultimate  success  is  most  effectually  secured 
by  frankness  and  candor ;  and  that,  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
private  dealings  between  man  and  man,  ^  honesty  is  the  best 
policy:"^' 

Mr,  Clay  received  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  three  States, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  The  following  was  his  vote  : 
Kentucky,  14 ;  Ohio,  16  ;  Missouri,  3 ;  New  York,  4 ;  to- 
tal, 37. 

For  Mr.  Adams,  New  England  cast  her  undivided  vote, 
and  New  York  gave  him  twenty-six  out  of  thirty-six.  He 
stood  thus :  Maine,  9 ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ;  Vermont,  7 ; 
Massachusetts,  15 ;  Connecticut,  8 ;  Bhode  Island,  4 ;  New 
York,  26  ;  Delaware,  1 ;  Maryland,  3 ;  Louisiana,  2  ;  Illinois, 
1 ;  total,  84. 

The  following  was  the  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  :  New- 
York,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  8  ;  Pennsylvania,  28  ;  Maryland,  7  ; 
North  Carolina,  15  ;  South  Carolina,  11 ;  Tennessee,  11 ; 
Louisiana,  3  >  Mississippi,  3 ;  Alabama,  5 ;  Indiana,  5 ;  111- 

*  KammoDd*8  Political  History  of  New  Tork,  IL,  ltd 
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inoiB,  2  ;  total,  99.    A  plurality,  not  a  majority.    The  peo- 
ple had  not  elected  a  President. 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  choice  of  seven  States  ;  General  Jack- 
son, of  eleven  States ;  Mr.  Clay  of  three  States  ;  Mr.  Craw- 
ford of  three  States.    StiU  no  majority. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1820  was  ahout 
nine  and  a  half  millions.  The  population  of  the  three  States 
which  gave  a  majority  for  Mr  Clay  was  1,212,337.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  three  States  which  preferred  Mr.  Crawford  was 
1,497,029.  The  population  of  the  seven  States  which  gave  a 
majority  for  Mr.  Adams  was  3,032,766.  The  population 
of  the  eleven  States  which  voted  for  General  Jackson  was 
3,757,756. 

It  thus  appears  that  General  Jackson  received,  first,  more 
electoral  votes  ;  secondly,  the  vote  of  more  States  ;  thirdly, 
the  votes  of  more  people  than  any  other  candidate.  Add  to 
these  facts,  the  fact  not  less  indisputahle,  that  General  Jack- 
son was  the  second  choice  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Geor- 
gia; and  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  came  nearer  heing 
elected  by  the  people  than  any  other  candidate.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  gaining  candidate.  Every  month  added  to  his 
strength.  A  delay  of  a  few  weeks  longer  would  probably 
have  given  him  a  majority.  No  man  who  surveyed  the  scene 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye  could  doubt,  that  he,  more  than 
any  one  else,  was  the  nation's  choice.  The  opinions  of  a  host 
of  able  politicians,  beginning  with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  position,  but  it  needs  no  support. 
Simple  addition  and  the  census  of  1820  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish it. 

The  result  was  not  known  in  all  its  details  when  the  time 
came  for  Senator  Jackson  to  begin  his  journey  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  Ml  of  1824.  That  he  was  pretty  confident,  how- 
ever, of  being  the  successful  candidate,  was  indicated  by  Mrs. 
Jackson's  accompanying  him  to  the  seat  of  government.  They 
traveled  in  their  own  coach-and-four,  I  believe,  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  opposition  papers,  at  least,  said  so,  and  descanted 
upon  fhe  &ct  as  an  evidence  of  aristocratic  pretensions  ;  con- 
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sidering  it  anti-democratic  to  employ  four  horses  to  draw  a 
load  that  four  horses  sometimes  could  not  tug  a  mile  an  hour, 
and  were  a  month  in  getting  to  Washington. 

The  family  party  reached  the  city  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  next  day  General  Jackson,  from  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Major  Lewis :  "  I 
reached  this  city  yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  all  in  good 
health,  after  a  continued  travel  of  twenty-eight  days  without 
resting  one  day.  I  enclose  you  the  President's  Message.  You 
will  see  from  the  papers  the  electoral  vote.  If  Louisiana  has 
not  voted  for  Mr.  Clay,  he  is  not  in  the  House.  When  I 
have  obtained  the  actual  vote  and  become  a  little  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  political  knowing-ones  here,  I  will  give 
you  the  speculations  on  the  presidential  question.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  you — ^how  Jesse  has  come  out,  etc.  Write 
me.    Give  me  the  intelligence  how  our  little  sons  are." 

December  23d.  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  at  Nashville,  an  interesting  and  characteristic  let- 
ter— the  last  of  hers  that  I  possess.  This  was  Mrs.  Jackson's 
first  visit  to  the  east : 

"  The  present  moment,"  she  says,  '^  is  the  first  I  can  call  my  own  since 
my  arrival  in  this  great  city.  Our  journey,  indeed,  was  fatiguing.  We 
were  twenty-seven  days  on  the  road,  but  no  accident  happened  to  usl 
My  dear  husband  is  in  better  health  than  when  we  came.  We  are  board- 
ing in  the  same  house  with  the  nation's  guest^  Lafayette.  I  am  delighted 
with  him.  All  the  attentions,  all  the  parties  he  goes  to,  never  appear  to 
have  any  efiect  on  him.  In  fact^  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has  a 
happy  talent  of  knowing  those  he  has  once  seen.  For  instance,  when  we 
first  came  to  this  house,  the  G-eneral  said  he  would  go  and  pay  the  Marquis 
the  first  visit  Both  having  the  same  desire,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
met  on  the  entry  of  the  stairs.  It  was  truly  interesting.  The  emotion 
of  revolutionary  feeling  was  aroused  in  them  both.  At  Charleston,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  saw  him  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  one  a  boy  of  twelve,  the 
Marquis,  twenty-three.  He  wears  a  wig,  and  is  a  little  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. He  is  very  healthy,  eats  hearty,  goes  to  every  party,  and  that  i« 
every  night 

"  To  tell  you  of  this  city,  I  would  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  The 
extravagance  is  in  dressing  and  running  to  parties ;  but  I  must  say  they 
regard  the  Sabbath,  and  attend  preaching,  for  there  are  churches  of  every 
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denomloation  and  able  ministers  of  the  gospel  We  have  been  here  two 
Sabbaths.  The  Greneral  and  myself  were  both  days  at  church.  Mr. 
Baker  is  the  pastor  of  the  church  we  go  to.  He  is  a  fine  man,  a  plain, 
good  preacher.  We  were  waited  on  by  two  of  Mr.  Balche*s  elders,  invit- 
ing us  to  take  a  pew  in  his  church  in  Georgetown,  but  previous  to  that  I 
had  an  invitation  to  the  other.  General  Cole,  Mary,  Emily,  and  Andrew, 
went  to  the  Episcopal  church. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  how  shall  I  get  through  this  bustle.  There  are 
not  less  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  calling  in  a  day.  My  dear 
husband  was  unwell  nearly  the  whole  of  our  journey,  but^  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  his  health  is  improving.  Still  his  appetite  is  delicate, 
and  company  and  business  are  oppressive ;  but  I  look  unto  the  Lord,  from 
whence  comes  aU  my  comforts.  I  have  the  precious  promise,  and  I  know 
that  my  Eedeemer  liveth. 

« I)on't  be  afraid  of  my  giving  way  to  those  vain  things.  The  apostle 
says,  I  can  do  all  things  in  Christy  who  strengtheneth  me.  The  play-actors 
sent  me  a  letter,  requesting  my  countenance  to  them.  No.  A  ticket  to 
balls  and  parties.  No,  not  one.  Two  dinings ;  several  times  to  drink  tea. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Jackson  encourages  me  in  my  course.  He  recommends  it  to 
me  to  be  steadfitst  I  am  going  to-day  to  hear  Mr.  Snmmerfield.  He 
preaches  in  the  Methodist  church;  a  very  highly  spoken  of  minister. 
Glory  to  Qod  for  the  privilege.  Not  a  day  or  night  but  there  is  the  church 
opened  for  prayer." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  General 
Jackson  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Senate  concur  with 
the  bill  which  provided  so  munificently  for  paying  to  Lafay- 
ette the  debt  which  the  nation  owed  him.  General  Jackson 
supported  the  bill  in  all  its  stages,  both  by  his  votes  and  his 
influence.  Seven  Senators  at  one  time  opposed  it.  Before 
the  question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time  but 
'^  one  dissenting  voice  was  audible/'  and  on  its  final  passage 
the  vote  was  unanimous. 

Before  General  Jackson  had  been  many  days  in  Washing- 
ton, he  received  a  confidential  message  from  De  Witt  Clinton, 
which,  besides  being  in  itself  important,  is  another  proof 
that  an  expectation  of  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency 
pervaded  the  country.  "In  the  latter  part  of  December," 
says  Dr.  Hammond,  "  I  went  to  Washington,  as  the  agent 
of  the  State,  to  settle  its  account  with  the  general  govern- 
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ment.  Before  I  left  Albany,  I  had,  by  special  appointment, 
an  interview  with  Q-ovemor  Clinton,  at  which  he  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Jackson  would  be 
elected,  and  he  instructed  me  to  say  to  him  that  he  wished 
him  to  form  his  cabinet  without  any  personal  reference  to 
him  (Mr.  C);  that  he  could  not  accept  of  any  appointment 
which  would  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  that  the  only  solicitude  he  felt  was,  that 
General  Jackson  should  so  form  his  cabinet  as  would  secure 
prosperity  and  success  to  his  administration."^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 

HEKBY    CLAY    ELECTS    ▲  PBESIDENT. 

The  people  having  failed  to  elect  a  President,  it  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  voting  by  States,  each 
State  having  one  vote,  to  elect  one  from  the  three  candidates 
who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  A 
majority  of  States  being  necessary  to  an  election,  some  one 
candidate  had  to  secure  the  vote  of  thirteen  States.  The 
great  question  was  to  be  decided  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1825. 

Henry  Clay,  though  excluded  from  the  coming  competi- 
tion by  the  smallness  of  his  electoral  vote,  became,  as  soon 
as  that  fact  was  known,  the  most  important  personage  in 
Washington  ;  the  man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  upon 
whom  all  hopes  depended.  The  influence  which  he  wielded 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  derived  from  his  long  con- 
nection with  it,  from  his  winning  cast  of  character,  from 
his  strenuous  will,  from  his  eloquence,  placed  it  in  his  power 
to  give  the  election  to  whichever  of  the  candidates  he  prefer- 

*  Hammond's  Political  Histoij  of  New  Yoik,  iL,  189. 
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red.  He  was  Warwick  the  king-maker.  He  was  Banquo 
who  should  get  kings^  but  be  none.  From  being  the  great 
defeated,  he  was  amused  to  find  himself  the  universally 
sought. 

"  In  the  same  hour/'  he  wrote,  January  8th,  1825,  to  his 
fiiend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  "  I  am  sometimes 
touched  gently  on  the  shoulder  by  a  friend,  for  example,  of 
General  Jaclraon,  who  will  thus  address  me,  '  My  dear  sir, 
all  my  dependence  is  upon  you ;  don't  disappoint  us ;  you 
know  our  partiality  was  for  you  next  to  the  hero  ;  and  how 
much  we  want  a  Western  President.'  Immediately  after  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Crawford  will  accost  me,  *  The  hopes  of  the 
Bepublican  party  are  concentrated  on  you  ;  for  God's  sake 
preserve  it.  If  you  had  been  returned,  instead  of  Mr  Craw- 
ford, every  man  of  us  would  have  supported  you  to  the  last 
hour.  We  consider  him  and  you  as  the  only  genuine  Repub- 
lican candidates.'  Next  a  friend  of  Mr.  Adams  comes  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Sir,  Mr.  Adams  has  always  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  you,  and  admiration  of  your  talents.  There  is 
no  station  to  which  you  are  not  equal.  Most  undoubtedly 
you  are  the  second  choice  of  New  England,  and  I  pray  you 
to  consider  seriously  whether  the  public  good  and  your  own 
future  interests  do  not  point  most  distinctly  to  the  choice 
which  you  ought  to  make.'  How  can  one  withstand  all  this 
disinterested  homage  and  kindness  ?" 

Mr.  Clay  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  either  of  the  two 
highest  candidates.  His  relations  with  General  Jackson  have 
been  described  by  himself  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
given.  He  was  far  from  being  a  lover  or  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Adams.  He  had  opposed,  with  all  his  eloquence  and  all  his 
influence,  many  of  the  most  important  measures  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration ;  of  which  administration  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  the  animating  soul  and  the  exculpatory  pen.  That 
very  Spanish  Treaty  which  gained  Florida  and  yielded  Texas, 
upon  which  Mr.  Adams  particularly  plumed  himself,  had 
been  denounced  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
There  had  been,  moreover,  a  personal  difference  between  the 
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Secretary  and  the  Speaker,  growing  out  of  the  negotiations 
at  Ghent  in  1814.  And,  in  no  circumstances  conceivable, 
could  there  have  been  cordiality  between  the  warm,  popular, 
generously  ambitious  Clay,  and  the  patient,  plodding,  au- 
stere, ambitious  Adams. 

Nor,  in  deciding  the  question  before  him,  was  Mr.  Clay 
to  make  or  mar  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  destined  to  create 
enemies  and  to  encounter  obloquy,  however  he  decided  it. 
We  may,  also,  hazard  the  assertion  that  to  whomsoever  he 
should  give  the  presidency,  he  would  himself  be  invited  to 
make  his  own  selection  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Presi- 
dent. No  one,  I  think,  can  survey  the  whole  scene  of  conten- 
tion, as  it  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1825,  without  assenting 
to  that  conclusion.  So  far  as  his  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  but  one  consideration  calculated  to  bias  his 
determination.  If  he  gave  the  presidency  to  Jackson,  it 
would  injure  his  own  prospects  for  the  next  sttccessioriy  as  the 
republican  party  would  hesitate  to  select  a  candidate  from 
the  west  to  succeed  a  western  president.  Turn  about  is  fair 
play.  In  1828  or  1832,  the  slighted  North— New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania — ^would  urge  a  powerful  claim  to 
the  succession — ^powerful  but  not  irresistible. 

No  man  can  say  that  General  Jackson  would  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Clay  to  high  office,  if  Mr.  Clay  had  given  him 
the  appointing  power ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he 
would.  Mr.  Clay  received  at  least  one  most  significant  hint 
to  that  effect,  from  a  gentleman  who  stood  high  in  General 
Jackson's  regard.  The  following  statement  was  written  by 
Mr.  Clay  himself,  for  the  use  of  his  biographer,  Rev.  C.  Col- 
ton,  and  still  exists  in  Mr.  Clay's  hand-writing:  "Some 
time  in  January,  1825,  and  not  long  before  the  election  of 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  afterward  many  years  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  a  zealous  and  influ- 
ential supporter  of  General  Jackson  in  the  preceding  can- 
vass^ and  was  supposed  to  enjoy  his  unbounded  confidence^ 
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called  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Clay  was  at  that  time  in  the  room  of  his  only  messmate 
in  the  house,  his  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  the  Hon. 
B.  P.  Letcher,  since  Governor  of  Kentucky,  then  also  a 
member  of  the  House.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Buchanan's  entry 
into  the  room,  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  approaching 
presidential  election,  and  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  the  elec- 
tion of  his  favorite,  adding  that  ^  he  would  form  the  most 
splendid  cabinet  that  the  country  had  ever  had.'  Mr.  Letcher 
asked  '  How  could  he  have  one  more  distinguished  than  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  were  both  Madison  and  Gallatin  ? 
Where  would  he  be  able  to  find  equally  eminent  men  ?'  Mr. 
Buchanan  replied  that  he '  would  not  go  out  of  this  room  for  a 
secretary  of  state,'  looking  at  Mr.  Clay.  This  gentleman  [Mr. 
Clay]  playfdlly  remarked  that  ^  he  thought  there  was  no  timber 
there  fit  for  a  cabinet  officer,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself.'  Mr.  Clay,  while  he  was  so  hotly  assailed  with  the 
charge  of  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams,  notified  Mr.  Buchanan  of  his  intention 
to  publish  the  above  occurrence ;  but,  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  that  gentleman,  he  was  induced  to  forbear  doing  so." 

Another  scene  occurred  at  Washington  during  the  winter 
that  &vorB  our  conjecture.  The  Hon.  J.  Sloane,  of  Ohio, 
member  of  the  House  at  that  time,  relates  it.  Mr.  Sloane 
chanced  to  be  in  company,  one  evening  in  December,  with 
General  Sam  Houston,  of  Tennessee,  a  warm  partisan  and 
fiiend  of  General  Jackson.  The  conversation  turned,  of 
course,  to  the  great  topic.  ^'  General  Houston  commenced 
by  suggesting  that  he  supposed  the  Ohio  delegation  were  all 
going  to  vote  for  General  Jackson.  To  this  I  answered  that 
I  could  not  undertake  to  speak  for  them,  for,  so  far  as  I 
knew  no  meeting  or  consultation  had  taken  place  among 
them.  The  manner  of  General  Houston  was  anxious,  and 
evinced  much  solicitude  ;  and  at  this  point  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  exclaimed, '  What  a  splendid  administration  it  would 
make,  with  Old  Hickory  as  President  and  Mr.  Clay  as  Secre- 
taiy  of  State.'     Having  often  before  expressed  to  General 
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Houston  my  opinion  of  the  several  candidates,  I  did  not,  at 
that  time,  tiiink  proper  to  repeat  it,  contenting  myself  with 
an  implied  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of  his  declaration. 
The  conversation  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
for  the  most  part  had  relation  to  Western  interests  as  con- 
nected with  the  presidency,  and  was  concluded  by  General 
Houston  observing,  '  Well,  I  hope  you  from  Ohio  will  aid  us 
in  electing  General  Jackson,  and  then  your  man  (meaning 
Mr.  Clay)  can  have  anything  he  pleases.'  "* 

Mr.  Crawford,  we  must  mention  here,  was  considered  out 
of  the  arena.  His  health  was,  as  yet,  very  far  from  being 
reestablished.  He  was  a  tottering,  imbecile  old  man— old 
prematurely.  His  friends,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  their 
head,  were  passive,  and  had  resolved,  in  caucus  assembled,  to 
remain  so.f  Their  hopes  of  success  were  founded  on  the  ap- 
parent probability  that  neither  General  Jackson  nor  Mr. 
Adams  could  command  a  majority  of  States,  in  which  case 
the  choice  might  fall  upon  Crawford. 

Poor  Crawford  himself  clung  to  this  hope  to  the  very  last. 
He  was  induced  by  it  to  figure  in  a  truly  pitiable  scene. 
"  It  had  now  been  a  long  time,''  says  his  biographer,  "  since 
he  had  mingled  with  the  public.  He  had  not  been  present 
at  any  of  the  numerous  festive  and  social  meetings  for  which 
this  season  is  famous.  To  drawing-rooms  and  soirees  he  was 
an  utter  stranger.  Only  a  select  and  intimate  few  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him,  even  at  his  home.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  time  of  election,  however,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  nearly  all  Washington,  his  friends  conveyed  him  to  the 
Capitol,  and  kept  him  there  in  company  for  several  hours. 
The  old  man  looked  much  better  than  was  generally  expected, 
and  deported  himself  with  accustomed  amenity  and  (Ugnity. 
Many  who  saw  him  only  from  a  distance  were  most  agreeably 
disappointed.  Those  with  whom  he  shook  hands  and  spoke, 
however,  were  observed  to  leave  him  with  grave  faces,  and 
with  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  melancholy  interview. 

♦  Private  Oorpespondenco  of  Henry  Clay,  p.  489. 

t  Hammond'B  PoUtical  Hiatoiy  of  New  York,  voL  il  p.  640,  Note  a 
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Among  these  last  was  Clay  himself;  and  it  was  afterward 
remarked  by  one  of  Crawford's  fnends,  who  was  present,  that 
his  manner  on  that  occasion  told  plainly  enough  that  their 
hopes  of  his  cooperation  and  support  were  at  an  end.  ^  De- 
fects were  but  too  evident/  as  Cobb  had  written  to  his  friends, 
and  these  sounded  the  fimeral  knell  to  his  chances  for  the 
presidency."* 

The  choice  being  thus  narrowed  to  two  candidates,  what 
considerations  ought  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Clay's  decision  ? 
A  federalist  might  have  doubted,  but  a  republican  ought  not 
to  have  done  so.  The  candidate  that  had  come  nearest  to  an 
election  by  the  people  was  obviously  the  one  for  whom  a  truly 
democratic  member  of  Congress  would  have  given  his  vote. 
All  questions  respecting  the  comparative  fitness  of  the  candi- 
dates were  impertinent,  one  would  think.  Mr.  Clay,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  so.  Though  he  persuaded  himself  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  man  whom,  the  nation  most  desired, 
yet  it  is  very  evident  from  his  letters  that  this  was  not  the 
controlling  consideration  with  him.  Before  leaving  home  in 
November,  before  the  result  of  the  popular  election  was 
known,  he  declared  to  confidential  friends  that  in  no  circum- 
stances whatever  would  he  vote  for  General  Jackson.  He 
told  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton  so  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, three  weeks  before  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
which-  is  quoted  above.  "  I  left  Washington,"  says  Col. 
Benton,  '^  on  the  15th  of  December,  on  a  visit  to  my  father- 
in-law.  Colonel  James  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  where  Mrs. 
Benton  then  was  ;  and  it  was  before  I  left  Washington  that 
I  learned  from  Mx.  Clay  himself  that  his  intention  was  to 
support  Mr.  Adams.  I  told  this  at  that  time  to  Colonel 
McDowell,  and  any  friends  that  chanced  to  be  present,  and 
gave  it  to  the  public  in  a  letter  which  was  copied  into  many 
newspapers,  and  is  preserved  in  Niles'  Register.  I  told  it  as 
my  belief  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  Christmas  evening  of  the  same 
year,  when  returning  to  Washington  and  making  a  call  on 
that  illustrious  man  at  his  seat,  Monticello ;  and  believing 
*  OobVs  Leiaure  Labon^  pi  21S. 
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then  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  elected,  and,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  would  have  to  make  up  a  mixed  cabinet,  I 
expressed  that  belief  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  using  the  term,  famil- 
iar in  English  history,  of  ^  broad  bottomed,'  and  asked  him 
how  it  would  do  ?  He  answered :  ^  Not  at  all — ^would  never 
succeed — ^would  ruin  all  engaged  in  it.'  Mr.  Clay  told  his 
intentions  to  others  of  his  friends  from  an  early  period."* 

The  reasons  that  induced  Mr.  Clay  thus  to  disregard  the 
known  wishes  of  the  west  appear  plainly  enough  in  his  famil- 
iar correspondence.  To  Mr.  Blair  he  again  wrote  late  in 
January :  "  Mr.  Adams,  you  know  well,  I  should  never 
have  selected,  if  at  liberty  to  draw  from  the  whole  mass  of 
our  citizens  for  a  President.  But  there  is  no  danger  in  his 
elevation  now,  or  in  time  to  come.  Not  so  of  his  competitor, 
of  whom  I  can  not  believe  that  killing  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Englishmen  at  New  Orleans  qualifies  for  the  various 
difficult  and  complicated  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy." 
To  Mr.  Francis  Brooke,  of  Maryland :  "  As  a  friend  of 
liberty,  and  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  I  can  not 
consent,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  existence,  by  contributing 
to  the  election  of  a  military  chieftain,  to  give  the  strongest 
guaranty  that  the  republic  will  march  in  the  fatal  road  which 
has  conducted  every  other  republic  to  ruin." 

The  adhesion  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Adams  party,  which  he 
took  no  great  pains  to  conceal,  rendered  its  success  nearly, 
but  not  absolutely  certain.  The  old  federalists,  who  could 
never  quite  forgive  Mr.  Adams  for  deserting^them,  still  hesi- 
tated. Long  excluded  from  office,  they  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Adams,  if  elected,  would  continue  to  proscribe 
them.  It  was  the  influence  of  Daniel  Webster,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  man,  that  finally  removed  the  hesitation  of 
the  few  members  of  the  federal  party  that  still  lingered  on 
the  public  stage.  A  curious,  cautious  letter  of  Mr.  Webster 
on  this  subject  exists,  which  throws  light  on  the  interior  state 
of  things  at  the  time.  It  was  addressed  to  a  member  of  the 
house  who  had  applied  to  Mr.  Webster  for  advice.    Mr. 

*  Benton's  Thirty  Tears,  i,  48. 
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Webster  replied  that,  though  not  intimate  with  Mr.  Adams, 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  ability,  and 
beUeved  that  he  would  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory 
course  toward  the  federal  party.  He  should  vote  for  him,  and 
felt  willing  to  advise  his  friends  to  do  so. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Webster  appended  the  following  note  : 
'^  I  read  this,  precisely  as  it  now  stands  here,  to  Mr.  Adams, 
on  the  evening  of  February  4  He  said,  when  I  had  got 
throu^,  that  the  letter  expressed  his  general  sentiments,  and 
such  as  he  was  willing  to  have  understood  as  his  sentiments. 
There  was  one  particular,  however,  on  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  remark.  The  letter  seemed  to  require  him,  or  expect 
him,  to  place  one  federalist  in  the  administration.  Here  I 
interrupted  him,  and  told  him  he  had  misinterpreted  the 
writer's  meaning.  That  the  letter  did  not  speak  of  those  ap- 
pointments called  cabinet  appointments  particularly,  but  of 
appointments  generally.  With  that  imderstanding  he  said 
the  letter  contained  his  opinions,  and  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  by  some  such  appointment,  to  mark  his  desire  of  disre- 
garding ]>arty  distinctions.  He  thought  either  of  them,  if 
elected,  must  necessarily  act  liberally  in  this  respect.  In 
consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  interlined  in  this  letter 
the  words  '  in  proper  time  and  manner.' '  I  made  no  other 
alteration  in  it." 

Col.  Benton,  though  the  political  disciple  of  Mr.  Clay,  as 
well  as  his  admiring  friend  and  relative,  proved  restive  on 
this  occasion.  Nay,  more  than  restive  ;  fiatiy  rebellious. 
He  refused,  point-blank,  to  aid  his  chief  in  bringing  in  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  presidency,  avwring  that  General  Jackson  was 
the  preference  and  darling  of  the  west,  and  that  he  (Thomas 
Benton)  was  not  the  man  to  assist  in  frustrating  the  wish  of 
the  section  which  had  trusted  and  honored  him.  At  that 
time  Missouri  had  but  a  single  representative  in  the  house, 
Mr.  John  Scott,  who  was  thus  invested  with  the  importance 
of  carrying  the  vote  of  an  entire  State  in  his  pocket.  Mr. 
Scott  being  equivalent  to  New  York's  thirty-six  members,  or 
Pennsylvania's  twenty-eight,  there  was  a  terrible  struggle  on 
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the  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  and  Col.  Benton  to  enlighten 
Mr.  Scott's  understanding. 

Long  did  he  waver  between  these  two  powerful  influences. 
The  following  correspondence  shows  the  result  of  the  con- 
test: 

MB.  BOOTT  TO  OOL.  T.  H.  BKNTON. 

**  WASBOrATOH  CRT,  F«b.  (^  18K. 

''HoH.  T.  H.  BxMTON — ^Dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  the  oonyersation 
we  had  on  Thiirsday  evening  and  on  Friday,  from  which  yon  might  justly 
conclude  that  I  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think 
differently,  and  unless  some  other  change  in  my  mind  takes  place,  I  shall 
YOte  for  him ;  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  apprise  you  of  this  fact^ 
that  you  may  not  commit  yourself  with  friends  on  the  subject. 

"  JOHK  SOOTT." 

COL.  T.  H.  BENTOK  TO  MB.  BOOTT.' 

**  BsiTAn  Ghambbb,  Feb.  8tb,  1825. 

"  Sir :  I  received  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant  your  note  of  the 
6th,  in  which  you  make  known  to  me  your  intention  to  give  the  vote  of 
Missouri  to  Mr.  Adams. 

"  Sinister  rumors,  and  some  misgivings  of  my  own,  had  been  prepar- 
ing my  mind  for  an  extraordinary  development;  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
three  times  talked  with  you,  face  to  face,  that  I  could  believe  in  the  reality 
of  an  intention  so  inconsistent  with  your  previous  conversations,  so  repug- 
nant to  your  printed  pledges,  so  amazing  to  your  constituents,  so  fatal  to 
yourself. 

"  The  vote  which  you  intend  thus  to  give  is  not  your  own— it  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  They  are  against  Mr.  Adams.  I, 
in  their  name,  do  solemnly  protest  against  your  intention,  and  deny  your 
moral  power  thus  to  bestow  your  vote. 

"  You  have  been  pleased  to  make  a  reference,  in  one  of  your  conversa- 
tions, to  my  personal  wishes  in  this  election.  I  now  reiterate  that  I  dis- 
dain and  repel  the  appeal ;  and  again  remit  you  to  the  exalted  tribunal  of 
honor  and  duty. 

''  For  nine  years  we  have  been  closely  connected  in  our  political  ooune ; 
at  length,  the  connection  is  dissolved,  and  dissolved  under  circumstances 
which  denounce  our  everlasting  separation. 

"  For  some  expressions  which  you  felt  as  unkind,  in  our  conversation 
on  Suxiday,  I  ask  your  pardon  and  oblivion.  I  have  a  right  to  give  you 
my  opinion  on  a  point  of  public  duty,  bat  none  to  inflict  a  wound  oa  your 
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feelings,'  and,  in  this  unexpected  breaking  of  many  ties^  there  is  enough  of 
unavoidable  pain,  without  the  gratituous  infliction  of  unkind  words. 

"To-morrow  ia  the  day  for  your  self-immolation.  If  you  have  an  en- 
emy, he  may  go  and  feed  his  eyes  upon  the  scene ;  your  former  friend 
win  share  the  afflicting  spectacle. 

**  With  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare,  I  remain,  &c., 

"Thomas  H.  Bbntoh." 

Col.  Benton,  I  may  add,  after  ascertaining  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  one  of  the  h^hest  three  candidates,  had  canvassed 
Tigoronsly  for  Mr.  Crawford.  Finding  Mr.  Crawford's  elec- 
tion impossible,  he  transferred  his  influence  to  the  Jackson 
party,  and  remained  its  stalwart,  loud,  and  potent  champion 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  career. 

It  was  during  this  exciting  season,  that  General  Jackson 
was  painfully  reminded  of  that  terrible  day  when  Charles 
Dickinson  fell  before  his  unrelenting  aim,  twenty  years  be- 
fore. He  was  closeted  late  one  night  with  a  member  of  Con- 
gres,  in  deep  converse  upon  the  coming  event.  The  mem- 
ber's object,  it  is  said  (I  know  not  with  what  truth),  was  to 
induce  Gteneral  Jackson  to  unite  his  political  fortunes  with 
those  of  Mr.  Clay — ^adopting  Mr.  Clay  as  his  premier  and 
successor.  Long  he  pl^ed  (it  is  said)  with  the  old  man, 
€md  pleaded  in  vain.  At  12  o'clock  he  took  his  leave.  The 
hall  lamp  of  the  hotel  having  been  extinguished,  the  G-eneral 
went  stumbling  up  stairs  to  his  apartment  in  the  dark. 
Upon  reaching  the  top,  he  supposed  that  he  had  yet  to  as- 
cend one  stair,  and,  made  an  awkward  step  forward,  and 
nearly  fell.  The  viscera  whi'ch  had  been  displaced  by  Dick- 
inson's ball  and  had  falsely  healed,  were  again  severed  from 
the  breast-bone,  and  the  internal  wound  was  thus  reopened. 
The  Gteneral  staggered  to  his  room,  and  lay  for  more  than  a 
week  quite  disabled.  He  had  several  attacks  of  bleeding  at 
the  lungs,  and  remained  subject  to  such  attacks  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Many  times,  he  was  brought  by  them  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  the  affection  was  probably  aggravated 
by  his  mode  of  treating  it.  When  threatened  with  an  attack, 
he  would  lay  bare  his  arm,  bandage  it,  take  his  penknife  from 
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hifl  pockety  call  his  servant  to  hold  the  bowl,  and  bleed  him- 
self freely.  Often,  indeed,  during  his  presidency,  he  performed 
this  operation  in  the  night  without  any  assistance. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  election,  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Clay  continued  to  be  on  terms  of  civility  with  one  another. 
"  I  reached  Washington  several  days  before  him,"  wrote  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  address  previously  quoted.  "  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  called  to  see  me,  but  I  was  out.  I  returned  the 
visit,  considering  it  in  both  instances  one  of  mere  ceremony. 
I  met  with  him  but  rarely  during  that  session,  and  always 
when  I  did  see  him,  in  company.  I  sought  no  opportunities 
to  meet  him,  for  having  my  mind  unalterably  fixed  in  its  re- 
solution not  to  vote  for  him,  I  wished  to  inspire  him  with  no 
hopes  from  ma  The  presidential  election  never  was  a  topic 
to  which  the  most  distant  allusion  was  made  by  me,  in  any 
conversation  with  him,  but  once,  and  that  happened  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Eussian  Minister,  the  late  Baron  of  TuyU, 
on  the  24th  December,  1824.  I  recollect  the  day,  because  it 
was  the  birth  day  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  About 
thirty  gentlemen  composed  that  party,  and  among  them,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  General  Jackson,  and,  I  think,  -  Mr. 
Macon.  Just  before  we  passed  from  the  drawing  into  the 
dining  room,  a  group  of  some  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  were 
standing  together,  of  whom  General  Jackson  and  I  were  a 
part,  and  Internal  Improvements  (I  do  not  recollect  how) 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  observed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  it,  that  if  he  should  be  elected  President,  I  hoped 
the  cause  would  prosper  under  his  administration.  He  made 
some  general  remarks  which  I  will  not  imdertake  to  state, 
lest  I  should  do  him  injustice." 

The  demeanor  of  General  Jackson  during  these  exciting 
weeks  won  him  many  admirers.  On  the  very  morning  of  the 
election,  when  Washington  was  breathless  with  expectation, 
he  conversed  on  the  only  topic  with  a  composure  that  was 
extremely  becoming.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  the  Begister 
reported  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  General  on  that 
morning:     ^^ Though  I  had  frequently  seen  and  conversed 
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with  him  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  always  with 
much  freedom  on  his  part  and  real  respect  on  mine,  and  not- 
withstanding we  had  spent  many  hours  together,  he  never 
before  had  referred  to  the  presidential  question.    He  seemed 
resolved  to  avoid  it,  and  it  was  not  proper  in  me  to  press 
it  upon  him.     But  now  he  spoke  of  the  elections  made  by 
the  people,  and  of  that  about  to  be  made  by  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives,  with  a  great  deal  of  frankness  and  feeling. 
With  the  former  he  expressed  himself  gratified.    The  poll 
that  had  been  made  by  him  was  honorable,  and  he  was 
•thankful  for  the  confidence  the  people  reposed.    He  coidd 
never  forget  it.     But  there  was  no  assumption  of  merit  in 
himself  that  he  deserved  it ;  it  was  the  people's  own  business, 
and  they  had  done  as  they  pleased.    He  then  expressed  him- 
self after  the  following  manner :    He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  citizens  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
choice  about  to  be  made,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  most 
probable  that  it  would  devolve  upon  Mr.  Adams.    He  fur- 
ther observed  that  many,  in  his  opinion,  were  unpleasantly 
situated,  seeing  that  they  were  compelled  to  act  either  against 
Mr.  Adams  or  himself.    But  this  was  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance compared  with  an  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  prompt  and  harmonious  election  of 
a  President,  which  now  belonged  to  the  representatives  of 
the  States.     It  was  well,  he  said,  that  persons  should  difier 
in  opinion,  that  truth  may  be  the  more  easily  ascertained  ; 
but,  he  added,  with  that  earnestness  and  force  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  him,  we  ahotdd  always  recollect  thaty  in  maintaining 
our  oum  opinions^  we  naturally  grant  the  right  to  others  of 
supporting  theirs^  or  lose  every  pretension  to  republicanism. 
And  he  further  remarked  it  was  a  matter  of  small  moment 
to  the  people  who  was  their  President,  provided  he  adminis- 
tered the  government  rightfully." 

At  noon,  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  members  of  the 

Senate,  with  their  president  at  their  head,  preceded  by  the 

seigeant-at-anDQS,  entered  the  Representatives'  hall.     The 

president  of  the  Senate  was  invited  to  a  seat  at  the  right 

VOL.  m. — 6 
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hand  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Senators  took  their  seats  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Every  member  of  the 
House  was  in  his  place  except  one,  who  was  knoMm  to  be  sick 
at  his  lodgings.  The  galleries  were  packed  with  spectators, 
and  the  areas  were  thronged  with  judges,  ambassadors,  gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  other  privileged  persons.  The  first 
business  in  order  was  the  formal  opening  of  the  electoral 
packets,  and  the  formal  announcement  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  been  elected  Vice-President ;  that  no  one  had  received  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes  for  ihe  presidency,  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  then  to  elect  a  President  from 
the  three  highest  candidates — Jackson,  Adams,  and  Craw- 
ford. 

The  Senators  retired.  The  roll  of  the  House  was  called 
by  States,  and  the  members  of  each  delegation  took  their 
seats  together.  The  vote  of  each  State  was  deposited  in  a 
box  by  itself,  and  placed  upon  tables.  The  tellers  previously 
appointed,  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Randolph,  proceeded 
to  open  the  boxes  and  count  the  ballots. 

A  long  contest  had  been  expected.  The  friends  of  Craw- 
ford were  present  in  great  force,  fondly  hoping  that  the  House, 
after  wearying  itself  by  repeated  ballotings,  would  turn  to 
their  candidate  and  end  the  affair  by  giving  him  the  election. 

The  result,  when  announced  by  the  tellers,  surprised  al- 
most every  one  ;  surprised  many  of  the  best  informed  poli- 
ticians who  heard  it.  Upon  this  first  ballot,  Mr.  Adams 
received  the  vote  of  thirteen  States,  which  was  a  majority. 
Maryland  and  Illinois,  which  had  given  popular  majorities 
for  Jackson,  voted  for  Adams.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  had  given  popular  majorities  for  Clay,  voted  for 
Adams.  Crawford  received  the  vote  of  four  States,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  General  Jack- 
son, for  whom  eleven  States  had  given  an  electoral  majority, 
received  the  vote  of  but  seven  States  in  the  House. 

When  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Webster,  there  was  a  momentary  burst  of  applause  from  the 
galleries,  followed  by  some  hissing.    The  House  paused  in  its 
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proceedings,  and  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared,  and  they 
were  cleared  accordingly.  The  HouBe  adjourned  a  few  min-- 
ntes  afterward,  and  the  friends  of  the  different  candidates 
hastened  away  to  congratulate  or  console. 

Three  of  the  warmest  of  the  partisans  of  Crawford  re- 
paired to  his  residence  to  announce  to  him  the  sudden  failure 
of  all  his  hopes.  Mr.  Cobb  was  one  of  the  three,  but  he 
dared  not  witness  the  first  shock  of  his  chiefs  disappointment. 
The  other  two,  Messrs.  Macon  and  Lowiy,  went  into  the 
room  of  the  ambitious  invalid.  ^'  Crawford  was  calmly  reclin- 
ing in  his  easy  chair,  while  one  of  his  family  read  to  him  from 
a  newspaper.  Macon  sainted  him,  and  made  known  the  result 
with  delicacy,  though  with  ill-concealed  feeling.  The  invalid 
statesman  gave  a  look  of  profound  surprise,  and  remained  silent 
and  pensive  for  many  minutes,  evidently  schooling  his  mind  to 
a  becoming  tolerance  of  the  event  which  had  for  ever  thwarted 
his  political  elevation.  He  then  entered  freely  into  conver- 
sation, and  commented  on  the  circumstances  of  the  election 
as  though  he  had  never  been  known  as  a  candidate.  He  even 
jested  and  rallied  his  friend  Cobb,  whose  excess  of  feeling 
had  forbidden  him  to  see  Crawford  until  the  shock  had  passed 
— for  he  knew  that  the  enfeebled  veteran  would  be  shocked. 
The  conversation,  on  the  part  of  these  friends,  was  not  un- 
tinged  with  bitterness  and  spite,  vented  against  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  both  the  adverse  political  Actions,  but  more 
especially  against  those  of  the  successful  party,  as  being  more 
immediately  responsible  for  the  crushing  overthrow  of  their 
own  beloved  candidate.  Crawford  himself  refrained  from 
giving  utterance  to  the  least  exceptionable  sentiment,  and  be- 
haved, during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Washington,  with 
a  mildness  and  an  urbanity  befitting  one  of  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, who  had  just  staked  and  lost  his  political  fortune."* 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Cobb  wrote  thus  despondingly : 
"  The  presidential  election  is  over,  and  you  will  have  heard 
the  result.    The  clouds  were  black,  and  portentous  of  storms 

•  Cobb*8  Leisure  Labon^  p.  227. 
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of  no  ordinary  character.  They  broke  in  one  horrid  burst, 
and  straight  dispelled.  Every  thing  here  is  silent.  The  vic- 
tors have  no  cause  to  rejoice.  There  was  not  a  single  window 
lighted  on  the  occasion.  A  few  free  negroes  shouted,  *  Huzza 
for  Mr.  Adams  !'  But  they  were  not  joined  even  by  the  cring- 
ing populace  of  this  place.  The  disappointed  submit  in 
sullen  silence.  The  friends  of  Jackson  grumbled  at  first 
like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  but  the  old  man  him- 
self submitted  without  a  change  of  countenance.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's friends  changed  not  their  looks.  They  command  uni- 
versal respect.  Adams  has  caused  it  to  be  announced  that 
they  shall  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied.  Two  days  ago 
the  Treasury  Department  was  tendered  to  Crawford,  and  re- 
fused. On  the  same  day  G-eneral  Jackson  paid  him  a  friendly 
and  civil  visit',  but  nothing  passed  but  an  interchange  of  civil- 
ities  Crawford  will  return  home,  and  we  must 

do  the  best  we  can  with  him.  Should  he  and  our  friends 
wish  that  he  should  again  go  into  the  Senate,  the  way  shall 
be  open  for  him.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  every  thing  here, 
and  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  private  life.  My  ambition 
is  dead." 

There  was  a  great  crowd,  however,  besides  "free  negroes," 
to  salute  the  Bising  Sun.  There  was  a  presidential  levee 
that  evening,  to  which  all  Washington  rushed ;  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  gentleman  among  the  throng  who  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  tell  the  world,  in  his  most  agreeable  manner, 
what  he  saw  in  the  rooms  of  the  White  House  on  that  occa- 
sion. We  quote  from  the  "  BecoUections"  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich: 

"  I  shall  pass  over  other  individuals  present,  only  noting 
an  incident  which  respects  the  two  persons  in  the  assembly 
who,  most  of  all  others,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  visit- 
ors— Mr.  Adams  the  elect.  General  Jackson  the  defeated.  It 
chanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  these  two  persons, 
involved  in  the  throng,  approached  each  other  from  opposite 
directions,  yet  without  knowing  it.  Suddenly,  as  they  were 
almost  together,  the  persons  around,  seeing  what  was  to  hap- 
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pen,  by  a  Bort  of  instinct  stepped  aside  and  left  them  face  to 
&ce.  Mr.  Adams  was  by  himself ;  Greneral  Jackson  had  a 
large,  handsome  lady  on  his  arm.  They  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Greneral  Jackson  moved  forward, 
and  reaching  out  his  long  arm,  said  :  ^  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Adams  ?  I  give  you  my  left  hand,  for  the  right,  as  you  see, 
IS  devoted  to  the  fair  :  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  sir.'  All 
tills  was  gallantly  and  heartily  said  and  done.  Mr.  Adams 
took  the  General's  hand,  and  said,  with  chilling  coldness  : 
'Very  well,  sir ;  I  hope  Greneral  Jackson  is  well  1'  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  western  planter,  the  Indian  fighter,  the 
stem  soldier,  who  had  written  his  country's  glory  in  the  blood 
of  the  enemy  at  New  Orleans,  genial  and  gracious  in  the 
midst  of  a  court,  while  the  old  courtier  and  diplomat  was 
stiff,  rigid,  cold  as  a  statue  !  It  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that,  four  hours  before,  the  former  had  been 
defeated,  and  the  latter  was  the  victor,  in  a  struggle  for  one 
of  the  highest  objects  of  human  ambition.  The  personal 
character  of  these  two  individuals  was  in  fact  well,  expressed 
in  that  chance  meeting :  the  gallantry,  the  frankness,  and 
the  heartiness  of  the  one,  which  captivated  aU ;  the  coldness, 
the  distance,  the  self-concentration  of  the  other,  which  repel- 
led all." 

The  repulsive  manner  of  Mr.  Adams  in  official  stations 
was  not  exhibited,  it  appears,  in  circles  more  private.  Judge 
Brackenridge  writes  of  him :  "  The  first  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
when  he  arrived  at  New  York  with  his  family,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  Lodging  in  the 
same  house,  I  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
found  him  in  his  domestic  intercourse  remarkably  free  and 
a£&ble,  and  in  his  family  pvticularly  amiable.  He  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  his  manner  open  and  communicative, 
and  even  playful  and  facetious  in  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
I  afterward  saw  him  often  in  public,  when  he  appeared  cold 
and  distant,  and  even  awkward,  which  I  attributed  partly  to 
natural  reserve  in  the  midst  of  promiscuous  company,  and 
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partly  to  the  diplomatic  habit  of  diBmissiiig  all  expression 
from  his  counteDance,  derived  from  his  position  abroad. 
Knowing  his  natural  warmth  of  disposition,  I  was  surprised 
when  I  afterward  saw  him,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  receive  a  splendidly  dressed  personage,  glittering  in 
gold  and  feathers,  with  a  formal  coldness  that  froze  like  the 
approach  to  an  iceberg."* 

Five  days  after  the  election,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  a  hasty  note 
to  his  friend,  Francis  Brooke :  "  Southard  remains  in  the 
Navy  department.  I  am  o£fered  that  of  the  State,  but  have 
not  yet  decided.  The  others  not  yet  determined  on.  Craw- 
ford retires.    What  shaU  I  do  ?" 

We  all  know  what  he  did.  He  deliberated  a  week,  con-, 
suited  with  friends,  and  accepted  the  office.  Warnings  he 
had,  but  he  disregarded  them.  He  evidently  knew  not  what 
he  did,  and  anticipated  nothing  of  what  followed.  ^'  From 
the  first,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  "  I  determined  to 
throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  my  friends,  and  if  they  ad- 
vised me  to  decline  the  office,  not  to  accept  it ;  but  if  they 
thought  it  was  my  duty,  and  for  the  public  interest,  to  go 
into  it,  to  do  so.  I  have  an  unaffected  repugnance  to  any 
executive  employment,  and  my  rejection  of  the  offer,  if  it 
were  in  conformity  to  their  deliberate  judgment,  would  have 
been  more  compatible  with  my  feelings  than  its  acceptance. 
But  as  their  advice  to  me  is  to  accept,  I  have  resolved  accord- 
ingly, and  I  have  just  communicated  my  final  determination 
to  Mr.  Adams.  An  opposition  is  talked  of  here  ;  but  I  re- 
gard that  as  the  ebullition  of  the  moment,  the  natural  off- 
spring of  chagrin  and  disappointment." 

*  Eulogy  upon  John  Qnincj  Adams.    By  Hon.  H.  K,  Braokenridgo.    Pitts- 
bargh,  184S. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

JACKSON'S  PRIVATE  OPINION   OF  THESE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Well,  reader,  and  was  Gteneral  Jackson  so  loftily  acqui- 
escent in  his  defeat  as  he  seemed  ? 

Banning  for  the  presidency  is  not  unlike  the  pursuit  of  a 
ooy,  bewitching  damsel,  whom  one  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  see  at  a  distance,  and  to  admire  without  a  thought  of 
possessing  her.  But  the  swain  gets  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted*with  her  at  length.  She  smiles  upon  him  when  he 
approaches.  She  seems  not  to  disdain,  nor  to  dislike  the  as- 
sociation of  his  name  with  hers,  nor  to  prefer  the  society  of 
other  men  to  his.  He  has  been  wont  to  think  of  hilnself  as 
an  awkward,  ungainly  fellow,  fit  to  ^^  command  an  army  in  a 
rough  way,"  but  not  to  win  so  fair  a  prize  as  that  fair  hand. 
Tet  the  intoxicating  thought  will  steal,  at  last,  into  his 
mind,  that  the  enchanting  creature  may  be  his.  From  that 
moment  he  is  in  love. 

Bivals  appear  upon  the  carpet.  They  were  there  before, 
but  he  regarded  them  not ;  tall,  handsome  rascals,  more  used 
to  the  carpet  than  himself.  But,  after  all,  what  are  they  ? 
Talkers  merely.  While  he  was  on  the  frontiers,  fighting  his 
country's  battles,  and  gaining  victories  over  her  enemies,  and 
ending  a  disastrous  war  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  that  shines  still 
in  every  American  countenance,  they  were  speaking  pretty 
speeches  and  writing  paper  arguments.  And  some  of  them 
(by  the  Eternal !)  presume  to  sneer  at  his  pretensions,  because 
he  served  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  hecaicse  he  aban* 
doned  home  and  family,  and  went  forth  into  the  howling  wil- 
derness to  fight  and  starve  I  Military  chieftain,  forsooth  I 
They  took  good  care  to  keep  their  skins  whole  !  No  one 
can  accuse  them  of  risking  any  thing  for  their  country — the 
speech-makers  1 

The  lover  thinks  he  has  &irly  won  the  girl.    She  gives  a 
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bashful,  hesitating,  half  consent — ^hesitating,  because  some 
of  her  relatives  do  not  quite  fancy  him.  But  just  as  every 
thing  is  about  to  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody 
— just  as  papa  is  about  to  say  yes,  and  brother  Tom  is  coming 
round,  a  sly  Kentuckian,  by  secret  arts,  lures  the  damsel  from 
her  real  inclination,  and  he  reads  the  marriage  in  next  morn- 
ing's paper  I 

He  puts  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  of  course.  No  one 
shall  see  him  tear  his  hair.  No  one  shall  hear  his  impreca- 
tions. No  one  shall  have  it  to  say  that  he  caught  him  cry- 
ing. But  he  is  flesh  and  blood  notwithstanding.  He  had 
loved  the  maiden  more  ardently  than  he  supposed^  and  the 
long  chase  has  enhanced  her  charms  a  thousandfold  I 

G-eneral  Jackson,  then,  we  must  plainly  avow,  was  most 
indignant  at  his  defeat,  if  not  keenly  disappointed  by  it. 
The  confidential  letters  written  by  him  between  the  day  of 
the  election  and  that  of  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
show  this  plainly  enough. 

To  his  friend.  Major  Lewis,  five  days  after  the  election, 
he  dashed  oflf  the  following  note  :  "  I  am  informed  this  day, 
by  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Clay  has 
been  offered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he 
will  accept  it.  So,  you  see,  the  Judas  of  the  West  has 
closed  the  contract  and  will  receive  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
His  end  will  be  the  same.  Was  there  ever  witnessed  such  a 
barefaced  corruption  in  any  country  before  ?  The  Senate  (if 
this  nomination  is  sent  to  it)  will  do  its  duty.  No  imputa- 
tion will  be  left  at  its  door.  We  will  soon  be  with  you. 
Farewell.    Mr.  Clay  told  Colonel  J.  the  above." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  eleven  days  after  the  election, 
he  wrote  to  Col.  Geoi^  Wilson,  editor  at  Nashville  :  "  The 
public  journals  will  have  given  you  the  result  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  how  it  was  brought  about  by  the  union  of 
Clay  and  his  friends  with  Mr.  Adams.  The  predictions  in 
part  have  been  fulfilled.  Mr.  Clay,  it  is  said,  has  been  offered 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  ako  said  he  has 
agreed  to  accept  it.    This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  open, 
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daring  corruption  that  has  ever  shown  itself  under  our  gov- 
ernment^ and  if  not  checked  by  the  people  will  lead  to  open 
direct  bribery  in  less  than  twenty  years.  For  what  is  this 
barter  of  office  for  votes  but  bribery. 

"  Mr.  Clay  is  prostrate  here  in  the  minds  of  all  honest  and 
nonorable  men.  What  will  be  his  fate  in  Kentucky  I  can 
not  say  ;  but  Mr.  Bibb,  who  is  here,  says  this  act  will  pros- 
trate him  in  Kentucky. 

"  Mrs.  J.  has  been  unwell  for  about  three  weeks.  She  is 
recovering,  and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  travel  so  soon  as  the 
Senate  can  rise.  I  can  not  leave  it  until  it  rises,  for  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Senate,  I  have  great  hopes,  will  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  those  corrupt  bargains  for  office." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  again  to  Major  Lewis,  and  at 
greater  length,  on  the  same  subject.  The  larger  part  of  this 
letter  was  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  its  being  shown. 
It  repeats  the  sentiments  of  the  hasty  note  just  given,  but 
expresses  them  with  more  moderation. 

GENERAL  JACKSON   TO  MAJOR   WM.    B.   LEWIS.  \ 

**CrrT  OF  Washixoton,  February  20th,  1825. 

"  Dear  Major  :  You  have  seen  from  the  public  journals  that  the  ru- 
mora  of  union,  and  barter  for  office,  between  Mr.  Clay's  friends  and  Mr. 
Adams  have  been  verified  by  the  result  of  the  presidential  election.  The 
information  now  is,  that  the  contract,  so  far  as  Mr.  Clay  is  concerned,  is 
fulfilled,  by  the  offer  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Clay  of  the  appointment  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Clay  has  agreed  to  accept.  I  have, 
as  you  know,  always  thought  Mr.  Adams  to  be  an  honest,  virtuous  man, 
and  had  he  spumed  from  him  those  men  who  have  abandoned  those  prin- 
ciples they  have  always  advocated,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  govern, 
and  that  their  will  should  be  always  obeyed  by  their  constituents,  I  should 
still  have  viewed  him  as  an  honest  man ;  and  that  the  rumors  of  bargain 
and  sale  was  unknown  to  him.  But  when  we  see  the  predictions  verified 
in  the  result  of  the  presidential  election — ^when  we  behold  two  men,  polit- 
ical enemies,  and  as  different  in  political  sentiments  as  any  men  can  be,  so 
suddenly  unite,  there  must  be  some  unseen  cause  to  produce  this  political 
phenomenon.  This  cause  is  developed  by  applying  the  rumors  before  the 
election,  to  the  result  of  that  election,  and  to  the  tender  o^  and  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr.  Clay. 
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"  These  are  &cts  that  will  oonfirzn  every  unbiased  mind,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  secret  understanding  between  Mr.  Adanis  and  Mr.  Clay,  of 
and  concerning  these  schemes  of  corruption,  that  has  occasioned  Mr.  Clay 
to  abandon  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  to  form  the 
coalition  so  extraordinary  as  the  one  he  has  done. 

"  You  know  my  inmost  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  the  presidential 
election.  I  can  reiterate  with  truth,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  means 
used,  I  would  be  happy  at  the  result,  as  it  gives  me  the  Hberty,  when  I 
choose,  to  retire  once  more  to  my  peaceful  dwelling.  But  when  I  reflect 
that  the  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the  offer  to  ^{r.  Clay  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  his  influence  with  other  members,  I  look 
forward  and  shudder  for  the  liberty  of  my  country.  If  at  tiiis  early  period 
of  the  experiment  of  our  republic,  men  are  found  base  and  corrupt  eoough 
to  barter  the  rights  of  the  people  for  proffered  office,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  the  spread  of  this  corruption  hereafter  ?  May  we  not  expect 
to  see  not  only  proffer  of  office,  but  direct  bribery,  by  an  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, who  is  guided  by  no  principle  but  that  of  self-aggrandizement. 

"  From  Mr.  Clay's  late  conduct,  my  opinion  of  him,  long  ago  expressed, 
is  but  realized.  From  his  conduct  on  the  Seminole  question,  I  then  pro- 
nounced him  a  political  gambler,  and  from  his  late  conduct  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  those  republican  principles  which  ho  always  professed,  and  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  support  of  the  people,  and  forming  such  an  al- 
liance, so  unexpectedly,  with  a  man  he  had  denounced  before  the  nation, 
and  all  this  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  reveals  the  fiict  of  his 
gambling.  Would  it  be  too  'much  to  infer  that  his  ambition  might  induce 
him  to  reach  the  executive  chair  by  open  and  direct  bribery,  as  well  as  the 
barter  of  office  ?  These  are  my  reflections,  and  I  can  not,  from  the  scenes 
lately  and  now  acting  here,  refriun  from  shuddering  for  ttie  hberty  of  my 
country. 

"  There  is  no  other  correction  of  these  abuses  but  the  suffrages  of  the 
peopla  If  they  apply  calmly  and  judiciously  this  corrective,  they  may 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  liberty  of  our  happy  country.  If  they  do 
not,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  we  will  become  the  slaves,  not  of  a 
'  military  chieftain,'  but  of  such  ambitious  demagogues  as  Henry  Clay. 
It  is,  then,  necessary  that  the  people  should  look  to  it  now,  as  corruption  is 
in  the  bud,  before  it  extends  itself  further  among  the  representatives  in 
Congress. 

"  Mrs.  J.  has  been  unwell  for  some  weeks,  but  is  now  mending,  and  I 
hope  will  be  able  to  travel  as  soon  as  the  Senate  rises,  which  I  can  not 
leave  until  it  does,  as  I  have  a  hope  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Senate,  which  may  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  comip- 
tion  of  barter  for  office. 

''We  win  be  with  you,  I  hope,  shortly.    In  the  meantime,  praaent  ue 
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affectionatdj  to  yoar  finnilj,  and  receive  for  yourself  our  best  wlahesi 
Adieu.  ''Amdr£w  JACKaox." 

(Private.)  "  P.  S.  On  the  result  of  the  election,  a  number  of  my 
friends  requested  that  I  should  not  answer  that  I  would  or  would  not  suf- 
fer my  name  ^ain  to  be  run  as  President ;  nor  to  say  whether  I  would 
resign  or  not  my  seat  in  the  Senate.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Adams  has  agreed 
with  day  to  give  him  all  the  support  he  can  to  keep  up  his  name  in  the 
West  I  have  now  no  doubt  but  that  I  have  had  opposed  to  me  all  the 
influence  of  the  Cabinet  except  Calhoun.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the 
papers  of  Nashville  and  the  whole  State  should  speak  out  with  moderate 
but  firm  disapprobation  of  this  corruption,  to  give  a  proper  tone  to  the 
people,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  subject?  When  I  see  you  I 
have  much  to  say.  There  is  more  corruption  here  than  I  anticipated,  and 
as  you  know,  I  thought  there  was  enough  of  it" 

Lastly,  we  have  the  once  celebrated  "  Swartwout  letter/' 
written  February  22,  whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Mr.  Samuel 
Swartwout  had  been  in  Washington  since  the  election  ;  had 
been  one  of  those  who  invited  General  Jackson  to  a  public 
dinner  a  day  or  two  after  the  election ;  had  been  in  daily 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  G-eneral.  Keeping  these  facts 
in  view,  does  the  following  epistle  read  like  the  unprompted 
effusion  of  private  friendship,  or  like  t^e  contrived  utterance 
of  the  politician  for  effect  upon  the  public  ? 

GENERAL  JACJCSON  TO   SAMUEL  SWARTWOUT. 

"  WAaiiiKOTOH  City,  February  22, 1825. 

"Mr  Dear  Sib:  Yesterday  I  received  your  communication  adverting 
to  the  reasons  and  defease  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Judge  Francis  Brooke 
why  duty  and  reflection  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  standing  in  op- 
position to  mc,  because  of  my  being,  as  he  styles  me,  a  '  military  chieftain.* 
I  had  seen  the  letter  before,  and  when  it  first  appeared  I  did  entertain  the 
o^oioD  that  some  notice  of  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary,  for  the  reason 
that  the  expression  seemed  to  convey  with  it  the  appearance  of  personal- 
ity more  than  anything  else ;  and  could  the  opinion  be  at  all  entertained 
that  it  could  meet  the  object,  which  was  doubtless  intended,  to  prejudice 
me  in  the  estimation  of  my  countrymen,  I  might  yet  consider  some  notice 
of  it  necessary.  Such  a  belief)  however,  I  can  not  entertain,  without  in- 
sulting the  generous  testimonial  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by 
niiiety-niiie  electors  of  the  people. 

'^I  am  well  aware  that  this  term,  'military  chiellain,'  has,  for  some 
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time  past^  been  a  cant  phrase  with  Mr.  Olay  and  certain  of  his  fiiends,  but 
the  vote  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  people  is  enough  to  sat- 
isfy me  that  the  prejudice  which  was  thereby  sought  to  be  produced  has 
availed  but  little.  This  is  sufficient  for  me.  I  entertain  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  my  country  for  the  confidence  which  she  has  manifested 
toward  me,  leaving  to  prejudiced  minds  whatever  they  can  make  of  the 
epithet  'military  chieftain.' 

"  It  is  for  ingenuity  greater  than  mine  to  conceive  what  idea  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  term.  It  is  very  true  that^  early  in  life, 
even  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  I  contributed  my  mite'  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to  build  up  the  fabric  office  government  And  when 
lately  our  country  was  involved  in  war,  bearing  then  the  commission  of 
Major-General  of  militia  forces  in  Tennessee,  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  West,  when  three  thousand  went  with  me  into  the  field 
to  support  her  eagles.  If  this  constitutes  me  a  '  military  chieftain,'  I  am 
one.  Aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  western  people,  and  an  indulgent 
Providence,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  protect  our  firontier  border  from  the 
savages,  and  successfully  to  defend  an  important  and  vulnerable  point  of 
our  Um'on.  Our  lives  were  risked,  privations  endured,  and  sacrifices  made 
— and,  if  Mr.  Clay  pleases,  martial  law  declared — ^not  with  any  view  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement^  but  for  the  preservation  of  all  and  everything  that 
was  dear  and  valuable — ^the  honor,  the  safety  and  glory  of  our  country  I 
Does  this  constitute  the  character  of  a  'military  chieftain?'  And  are 
all  our  brave  men  in  war,  who  go  forth  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  the  country,  to  oe  termed  '  military  chieftains,'  and  denounced 
therefor?  If  so,  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  arrest  the 
ardor  of  useful  and  brave  men  in  future  times  of  need  and  peril  With  me, 
it  will  make  no  difference ;  for  my  country  at  war,  I  would  aid,  assist^  and 
defend  her,  let  the  consequences  to  myself  be  what  they  might 

"  I  have,  as  you  very  well  know,  been  charged,  by  some  of  the  design- 
ing politicians  of  this  country  with  taking  bold  and  high-handed  measures ; 
but  as  they  were  not  designed  for  any  benefit  to  myself  I  should  not,  under 
similar  circumstances,  refrain  from  a  course  equally  bold.  That  man  who, 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  shall  halt  at  any  course  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  rights,  privileges,  and  independence  of  his  country,  is  unsuited  to 
authority.  And  if  these  opinions  and  sentiments  shall  entitle  me  to  the 
name  and  character  of  a  '  military  cbieftaiD,'  I  am  content  so  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  satisfied  too,  that  Mr.  Clay,  if  he  pleases,  shall  give  that  as  a  rea- 
son to  the  citizens  of  the  West,  why,  in  his  opinion,  I  merited  neither  his 
own  nor  their  confidence. 

"  Mr.  Clay  has  never  yet  risked  himself  for  his  country.  He  has  never 
sacrificed  his  repose,  nor  made  an  effort  to  repel  an  invading  foe.  Of 
course,  "his  conscience"  assured  him  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  any>other 
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man  to  lead  bis  countrymen  to  battle  and  victory.  He  wbo  figbts^  and 
figbts  sacceasfully,  must,  according  to  bis  standard,  be  beld  up  as  a  '  mil- 
itary cbiefiain.'  Even  Washington,  could  he  again  appear  among  us,  might 
be  90  considered,  because  he  dared  to  be  a  virtuous  and  successful  soldier, 
a  correct  man,  and  an  honest  statesman.  It  is  only  when  overtaken  by 
disaster  and  defeat^  that  any  man  is  to  be  considered  a  safe  politician  and  a 
correct  statesman. 

''  Defeat  might,  to  be  sure,  have  brought  with  it  one  benefit  It  might 
have  enabled  me  to  escape  the  notice  and  animadversions  of  Mr.  Clay ;  but 
considering  that,  by  an  opposite  result,  my  country  has  been  somewhat 
benefited,  I  rather  prefer  it»  even  with  the  opprobrium  and  censure  which 
he  seems  disposed  to  extend  toward  me.  To  him,  thank  God,  I  am  in  no 
wise  responsible.  There  is  a  purer  tribunal  to  which  I  would  in  preference 
refer  myself—to  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  uncorrupted 
people.  To  that  tribunal  I  would  rather  appeal,  whence  is  derived  what- 
ever of  reputation  either  he  or  I  may  possess.  By  a  reference  there,  it 
will  be  ascertained  that  I  did  not  solicit  the  office  of  President;  it  was  the 
(rank  and  flattering  call  of  the  freemen  of  this  country,  not  mine,  which 
placed  my  name  before  the  nation.  When  they  failed  in  their  colleges  to 
make  a  choice,  no  one  beheld  me  seeking,  through  art  or  management^  to 
entice  any  representative  in  Congress  from  a  conscientious  responsibility 
to  his  own,  or  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  No  midnight  taper  burnt  by 
me;  no  secret  conclaves  were  held;  nor  cabals  entered  into  to  persuade 
any  one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  given  or  of  instructions  received.  By  me 
no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair  the  pure  principles  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, nor  to  prostrate  that  fundamental  maxim,  which  maintains  the 
supremacy  of  the  people's  will  On  the  contrary,  having  never  in  any 
manner,  either  before  the  people  or  Congress,  interfered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree with  the  question,  mt  conscience  stands  void  of  offense,  and  will  go 
quietly  with  me,  regardless  of  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  through  man- 
agement, may  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioned  by  integrity  and  merit. 

'^  Demagogues,  I  am  persuaded,  have  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man  than  ever  did  a  military  chieftain,  and  in 
our  country,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  should  be  much  more  feared.  I 
have  seen  something  of  this  in  my  march  through  life ;  and  have  seen  some 
men,  too,  making  the  boldest  professions,  who  were  more  influenced  by 
selfish  views  and  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  by  the  workings  of 
an  honest  conscience. 

"  I  became  a  soldier  for  the  good  of  my  country.  Difficulties  met  me 
at  every  step,  but  I  thank  God  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  surmount  them. 

"  The  war  over,  and  peace  restored,  I  retired  to  my  farm  to  private 
life,  where,  but  for  Ibe  call  I  received  to  the  Senate  of  the  Union,  I  should 
have  contentedly  remained.   I  have  never  sought  office  or  power,  nor  have 
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I  ever  been  wilting  to  hold  any  post  longer  than  I  could  be  useful  to  mj 
couDtry,  not  myself;  and  I  trust  I  never  shall.  If  these  things  make  me 
one,  I  am  a  'military  chieftain.*  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant^  Andrew  Jackson." 


If  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout  was  not  written  for  the 
public,  the  public  was  soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it.  Mr.  Swartwout,  early  in  March,  a  very  few  days 
after  General  Jackson  wrote  the  letter,  sent  a  copy  of  it  for 
publication  to  the  New  York  National  Advocate,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  introduction.  ^^  It  was  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,"  said  Mr.  Swartwout,  "  yet  it  contains  so  just  an 
exposition  of  the  enlightened  views  and  noble  conduct  of  the 
distinguished  author,  that  I  can  not  forbear  soliciting  its  pub- 
lication in  your  valuable  paper." 

Mr.  Clay  made  some  cutting  comments  upon  the  Swart- 
wout letter  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  soon  after.  ^'  It 
is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  it  has  been  my  misfortune  never  to 
have  repelled  an  invading  foe,  nor  to  have  led  my  countrymen 
to  victory.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  left  it  to  others  to  pro- 
claim and  appreciate  the  deed."  Mr.  Clay  ridiculed  the  pre- 
tense that  the  letter  was  intended  only  for  the  eye  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  ^^  Of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  he  remarked,  '^  that  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  address  any  vindication  of 
General  Jackson.  He  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  General.  He  was  here 
after  the  election,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  who  invited 
the  general  to  a  public  dinner,  proposed  to  be  given  to  him 
in  this  place.  My  letter  to  Judge  Brooke  was  published  in 
the  papers  of  this  city  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  Gen- 
eral's note,  declining  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Swartwout  and 
others,  was  published  on  the  14th,  in  the  National  Journal. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  he  did  not  leave  this  city 
until  after  he  had  a  full  opportunity  to  receive,  in  a  personal 
interview  with  the  General,  any  verbal  observations  upon  it 
which  he  might  have  thought  proper  to  make.    The  letter 
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to  Mr.  Swartwout  bears  date  the  23d  of  Febraary.  If  re- 
ceived by  him  in  New  York,  it  must  have  reached  him,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  mail,  on  the  25th  or  26th.  Whether 
intended  or  not  as  a  '  private  communication,'  and  not  for 
the  '  public  eye,'  as  aDeged  by  him,  there  is  much  probability 
in  believing  that  its  publication  in  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  then  made  with  the  view  to  its  arrival  in  this 
city  in  time  to  affect  my  nomination  to  the  Senate.  In  point 
of  feu^t,  it  reached  here  the  day  before  the  Senate  acted  on 
that  nomination."* 

The  end  of  the  session  arrived.  Mr.  Clay,  upon  resign- 
ing the  Speaker's  chair,  delivered  the  usual  address  to  the 
house,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  during  his 
speakership  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  not  one  of  his  decisions 
had  been  reversed.  The  inauguration  occurred  on  the  well- 
known  day,  and  the  multitude  rushed,  as  usual,  to  the  White 
House,  to  congratulate  the  new  President.  Qeneral  Jackson 
was  prominent  among  the  congratulating  throng,  on  this  oc- 
casion also.  "  General  Jackson,  we  were  pleased  to  observe," 
wrote  an  editor  present,  "  was  among  the  earliest  of  those 
who  took  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  their  looks  and  de- 
portment toward  each  other  were  a  rebuke  to  that  bitterness 
of  party  spirit  which  can  see  no  merit  in  a  rival,  and  feel  no 
joy  in  the  honor  of  a  competitor." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Qeneral  Jackson  met  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  presidential  mansion  his  old  Phila- 
delphia friend,  Colonel  Duane,  of  the  Aurora^  whom  he  had 
known  and  admired  when  first  he  represented  Tennessee  in 
Congress.  "  Colonel,"  said  the  (General  with  emotion,  "  you 
know  how  I  must  feel."t 

In  the  Senate  chamber  that  morning  General  Jackson, 
being  the  oldest  Senator  present,  had  administered  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  the  oath  of  office  ;  after  which  the  Vice-President 
took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate. 

*  lCaUoi7*8  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Claj,  vol  i,  p.  604. 

f  The  gxandaoQ  of  Ck>bnel  Doane  fiivored  me  with  this  little  aoeodote. 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of  March.  It 
was  not  confirmed  mianimously.  A  majority  of  nearly  two 
to  one,  however,  voted  for  the  confirmation,  and  the  afiair 
was  settled  without  debate.  Among  those  who  voted  for 
confirming  were  Colonel  Benton,  General  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Among  those  who  voted  against  it  were 
Messrs.  Berrien  and  Cohb  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Branch  of  North 
Carolina,  General  Jackson,  Major  Eaton,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  and  John  Randolph,  The  vote  stood :  for  the  con- 
firmation, 27  ;  against  it,  15  ;  absentees,  7.** 

A  few  days  after,  General  Jackson  and  his  family  began 
their  long  journey  homeward.  It  was  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. At  Baltimore  a  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  ;  a  review 
of  the  troops  was  held  ;  Mrs.  Jackson  received  a  crowd  of 
ladies  in  her  parlor  ;  the  General  a  thronging  multitude  of 
gentlemen  in  his  ;  and  the  party  were  escorted  several  miles 
beyond  the  city  by  a  cavalcade.  Eveiy  town  through  which 
they  passed  seemed  to  turn  out  en  masse  to  welcome  the  il- 
lustrious defeated. 

Nashville,  as  usual,  gave  him  a  prodigious  reception. 
After  the  usual  interchange  of  addresses,  the  General  was 
conducted  to  the  dining-room  of  the  old  Nashville  inn,  which 
was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  a  large  company  sat 
down  to  the  customary  banquet.  The  General's  old  friend, 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Campbell,  presided.  Among  the  toasts 
given  on  this  occasion  were  these  two  : 

By  General  Jackson — "  The  late  achievements  of  the 

*  "  I  requested,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  Lexington  speech,  of  182T,  "  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  when  my  nomination  should  be  taken  up,  to  ask  of  the 
Senate  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  unless  it  should  appear  to  him 
altogether  unnecessary.  One  of  our  Senators  was  compelled,  by  the  urgency 
oi  his  private  business,  to  leave  Washington  before  my  nomination  was  disposed 
of;  and  as  I  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  professed  friendship  of 
the  other,  I  was  constrained  to  present  my  application  to  a  Senator  fixjm  another 
State.  I  was  afterward  informed  that  when  it  was  acted  upon,  General  Ja<;k- 
son,  and  every  other  Senator  present,  was  silent  as  to  the  imputation  now  made ; 
no  one  presuming  to  question  my  honor  or  integrity." 
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South  Americans  on  the  fields  of  Ayachuco — ^may  they  be  in 
the  history  of  liberty  another  Yorktown." 

By  Andrew  Hynes — "  The  friends  of  internal  improve- 
ment— ^they  are  the  benefactors  of  their  country." 

"  And  so  home.'' 

The  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon  these 
events.  When  the  story  is  told,  the  duty  of  the  biographer 
is  done,  and  that  of  the  reader  begins.  There  may  be  those 
who  would  have  had  this  contrast  between  General  Jackson's 
private  utterances  and  General  Jackson's  public  behavior 
suppressed  or  softened.  There  may  be  those  who  think  that 
more  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  favorite  hero  than  to  truth  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  more  is  due  to  Andrew  Jackson  than 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  any  such  there  be — 
and  I  have  been  told  there  are  such — their  applause  is  dis* 
honor,  their  censure  glory.  For  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
truth,  and  only  for  those,  these  pages  have  been  toUfully  pre- 
pared. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  that  Andrew  Jackson  was 
not  a  model  to  copy ;  no  man  is  ;  but  a  specimen  to  study,  as 
every  man  is.  As  hiB  circumstanoes  become  more  difficult,  his 
duties  more  complex  and  important,  he  makes  larger  demands 
boiL  upon  the  insight  and  the  charity  of  the  student. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PBESIDBNT  ADAMS  REVIVES  AN  OLD  CONTROVERSY. 

Since  Jefferson's  day,  there  have  been  in  the  world  two 
parties  of  political  theorists. 

One  of  these,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  styling  the  Paternal-Government  party,  because 
they  think  that  the  relation  between  government  and  people 
VOL.  in. — 6 
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should  be  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  parent  and 
children.  Government,  they  say,  should  do  as  much  for  the 
people  as  it  can,  leaving  the  people  free  to  attend  to  their 
private  business.  Government  should  undertake  great  na- 
tional works,  such  as  bridges,  canals,  and  roads;  should  found 
great  national  institutions,  such  as  colleges,  banks,  libraries, 
museums,  observatories,  laboratories ;  should  monopolize 
certain  branches  of  industry,  such  as  carrying  letters  and 
other  very  small  parcels,  teaching  children  in  common  schools, 
and  their  parents  in  state-supported  churches  ;  and,  in  all 
ways  possible,  should  think  for  the  people,  contrive  for  the 
people,  take  the  lead  of  the  people,  and  work  out  by  govern- 
mental machinery  the  people's  welfare.* 

Government,  say  these  philosophers,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  noblest  of  the  race,  should  be  both  powerful 
and  splendid — the  source  of  honor,  the  nation's  voice,  orna- 
ment, and  strength.  It  should  be  powerful,  that  it  may 
effectually  do  its  great  duty  ;  splendid,  because  man  is  a 
creature  of  imagination,  who  loves  to  lose  a  sense  of  personal 
insignificance  in  contemplating  greatness  in  his  governors  and 
representatives,  and  can  not  stand  unabashed  before  a  being 
like  himself  who  has  been  decorated  with  a  word.  Duke, 
baron,  lord,  marquis,  why  not  ?  How  economical  to  reward 
illustrious  services  to  the  State  by  permitting  a  man  to  prefix 
four  letters,  quite  meaningless,  to  his  name.  If  a  few  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  at  once  so  valued  and  so  costless,  why 

*  **  A  good  administration  is  oompoaed  of  a  Tegular  system  of  tazea,  of  a 
prompt  and  impartial  mode  of  collecting  them ;  of  a  system  of  finances  which 
assures  public  credit;  of  an  honorable  magistracy,  which  will  cause  the  laws  to 
be  respected ;  finally,  of  a  system  of  administrative  machinery  which  will  cause 
the  life  to  circulate  from  the  center  to  the  extremities,  and  from  the  extremities 
to  the  center.  But  that  which  especially  distinguishes  a  good  administration 
is,  that  it  calls  forth  all  kinds  of  merits  and  all  rare  faculties  to  illuminate  its 
career  and  put  in  operation  all  improvements ;  that  it  represses  with  vigor  oil 
abases;  that  it  meliorates  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes ;  that  it  rouses  to  activity 
all  branches  of  industry ;  that  it  holds  a  just  balance  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  employ,  between  the  agents  of  power 
and  those  who  are  controlled  bj  tb&m,'*~^Napoli(mic  Ideas^  by  Louis  Nu^pdetm, 
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not  bestow  them  ?  If  it  is  so  sweet  to  human  nature  to 
adom  itself  with  a  name^  what  good  reason  is  there  for  refus- 
ing to  gratify  it  so  far  ? 

The  American  lovers  of  the  paternal  government  theory 
do  not  carry  it  to  these  lengths.  They  stop  short  of  the 
State  Church,  and  the  titles.  But  in  the  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  difference  that  I  tan  see  between  the  opin- 
ions of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Louis  Napoleon,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  old  federalists,  and  the  New  Torh  Tribune. 

Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  a  "teaching  service,"  and  looks 
for  the  regeneration  of  England  to  a  "  Befoimed  Downing 
Street"  Mr.  Greeley  a  bom  conservative,  is  strenuous  for  the 
State  support  of  common  schools,  and  asks  Congress  to  help 
build  a  Pacific  railroad. 

The  other  theory  of  government  is  the  Jeffersonian — ^the 
world-is-govemed-too-much  theory. 

The  party  who  hold  to  the  Jeffersonian  creed  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  office  of  government  is  solely  to  maintain  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  the  nation  and  other 
nations.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  carrying  letters, 
supporting  schools,  digging  canals,  constructing  railroads,  or 
establishing  scientific  institutions.  Its  business  is  simply  to 
suppress  villains,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  people  are  to 
be  left  absolutely  free  to  work  out  their  welfare  in  their  own 
way  ;  free,  especially  in  all  departments  of  industry,  from  the 
paralyzing  touch  of  governmental  patronage. 

This  party  think  that  government  can  not  do  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  internal  improvements  so  well,  so  cheaply,  so 
exactly  at  the  right  time,  as  the  people  themselves  ;  and  that 
if  the  people  have  not  within  themselves  the  energy,  the  in- 
telligence, the  virtue  requisite  for  the  development  of  their 
resources,  and  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and  the  in- 
struction of  their  children,  no  machinery  of  government,  no 
power  fit>m  above  or  from  without,  can  do  it  for  them. 
Let  government  confine  itself  to  its  one  duty  of  compelling 
the  fiuthfol  performance  of  contracts,  the  protection  of  every 
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man  in  his  rights,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  people,  is  the 
substance  of  this  theory. 

For  example.  Paternal  government  offers  munificent  re- 
wards to  inventors,  authors,  and  artists.  A  government  con- 
ducted on  the  Jeffersonian  principle  simply  enacts  a  patent 
law  and  a  copyright  law,  securing  to  ingenuity  and  talent  the 
profit  of  their  productions.  (Result — ^sixty  inventions  a 
week.)  A  paternal  government  would  attempt  to  decolonize 
American  literature,  by  forbidding  the  re-publication  of  for- 
eign works,  and  offering  premiums  to  those  of  home  produc- 
tion. A  government  of  the  opposite  description  will,  it  is 
hoped,  accomplish  the  end  desired  by  international  copyright 
treaties.  Paternal  government  establishes  and  supports 
schools ;  Jeffersonian  government  ordains  (or  should)  that 
no  ignoramus  shall  vote,  and  sees  to  it  (or  should)  that  no 
parent,  guardian,  or  master  defrauds  a  child,  ward,  or  ap- 
prentice of  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Paternal 
government  founds  a  national  bank  ;  free  government  enacts 
a  New  York  banking  law.  Paternal  government  builds  rail- 
roads, or,  if  it  does  not  build  them,  regulates  them,  inspects 
them,  lays  down  numberless  rules  designed  to  protect  passen- 
gers. Free  government  simply  holds  a  railroad  company  re- 
sponsible for  damages,  makes  it  pay  for  every  limb  broken, 
for  every  hour  lost ;  in  a  word,  compels  it  to  do  what  it  was 
paid  to  do,  and  what  it  contracted  to  do.  Paternal  govern- 
ment pours  the  people's  money  in  a  ceaseless  stream  into  the 
Erie  canal.  Jeffersonian  government  would  sell  the  canal  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  turn  a  nuisance  into  a  blessing 
— a  source  of  corruption  into  a  means  of  civilization.  Pa- 
teroal  government  will,  perhaps,  undertake  a  Pacific  railroad ; 
who  does  not  know  with  what  result  ?  One  day  after  it 
should  be  known  that  government  will  keep  its  palsying  and 
corruptive  hands  off  that  enterprise — ^worthy  only  of  a  great 
PEOPLE — ^measures  would  be  begun  for  doing  the  work  by 
private  enterprise :  and  private  enterprise  would  do  it  pre- 
cisely at  the  right  moment,  on  precisely  the  best  route,  in 
precisely  the  best  mode  the  circumstances  permit 
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This  theory  of  govemment,  incompletely  set  foiih  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Jeflferson^  has  been  recently  elaborated  with 
singular  lacidness  and  power  by  an  English  author,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  whose  work  on  "  Social  Statics"  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son ought  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  read,  such  keen 
delight  would  he  have  had  in  seeing  his  cherished  opinions 
stated  with  the  clearness  of  light,  and  demonstrated  as  Eu- 
clid demonstrates  propositions  in  geometry.  This  work,  not 
yet  re-published  in  the  United  States,  will  be  a  school  book 
among  us  some  day.  And  how  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have 
reveled  in  that  wonderful  work,  conceived  wholly  in  the 
anti-paternal  spirit.  "  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land,'' by  Henbt  Thomas  Buckle,  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  wrote  history. 

The  Jeffersonian  system,  besides  its  general  claims,  has  a 
peculiar  adaptedness  to  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States,  because  that  government  can  undertake  no  work  of 
internal  improvement,  can  found  no  national  institution,  which 
will  not  seem  to  do  more  for  one  section  of  the  Union  than 
for  others. 

The  extreme  Jeffersonians  were  accustomed  to  support 
their  opinions  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  an  adherence  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  instead  of  broadly  as- 
serting that  their  theory  was  founded  in  justice  and  wisdom, 
and  was,  therefore,  of  universal  application.  Hence  they 
were  caUed  ^^ strict  constructionists"  and  '^States'  rights 
men."  Thus  De  Witt  Clinton,  though  reckoned  among  the 
very  strictest  of  the  strict  constructionists,  was  the  great 
supporter  of  the  canal  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  only  the  solitary  tMnkers  of  the  liberal  party  who  dreamt 
of  carrying  out  their  theory  to  its  legitimate  results.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  federal  government  was  concerned,  the  de- 
cided republicans  clung  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  during 
the  twenty-four  years'  administration  of  the  government  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  disciples. 

Bat  disciples  are  not  always  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of 
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the  master.  Nor  are  masters  always  true  to  the  systems 
that  bear  their  name. 

In  his  first  message,  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  that  '^Agricul- 
tnre,  manufactm'es,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  four  pil- 
lars of  our  prosperity,  are  most  thriving,  when  left  most  free 
to  individual  enterprise/'  In  his  fifth  message,  he  hesitat- 
ingly proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  admit  of  the  endowment  of  a  national  university. 
^^  Education,"  said  he,  ^^is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of 
public  care  ;  not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordin- 
ary branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal ; 
but  a  public  institution  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which, 
though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the 
circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation."  Again, 
in  his  last  message,  when  puzzled  with  surplus  revenue,  he 
asked :  ''  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the  public  vaults  ?  shall 
the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  or  shall  it  not  rather  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  improvements  of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  education, 
and  other  great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union,  under 
the  powers  which  Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
States  ?  While  uncertain  of  the  course  of  things,  the  time 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obtaining  the  powers 
necessary  for  a  system  of  improvement,  should  that  be  thought 
best." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  was  always  consistent  in  this — 
that  internal  improvements,  however  desirable,  were  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Madison  renewed  the  recommendation  of  a  national 
university  (first  proposed  by  President  Washington),  and  was 
brought,  at  last,  to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  Mr.  Monroe,  though  supposed  to  be  a  stricter  con- 
structionist than  his  predecessor,  also  recommended  the  found- 
ing of  a  national  university,  and  proposed  measmies  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  so  as  to  legalise  a  grand  system  of 
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internal  improvement  hj  the  general  goyemment.  He  also 
recommended  the  voting  of  money  by  Congress  to  repair  the 
Cmnberland  road.  "  Surely/'  said  he,  in  his  message  in  1822, 
''if  Congress  had  a  right  to  appropriate  money  to  make  the 
road,  they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  preserve  the  road 
from  Tuin."  Unquestionably.  The  gradual  change  in  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Monroe's  messages  on  this  dividing  question,  was 
attributed  at  thejdme  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 

And  perhaps  justly.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  federalist  by  birth, 
by  disposition,  by  early  association,  by  confirmed  habit.  He 
abandoned  the  federalists  for  reasons  which  had  nothii^  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  issues  between  the  two  parties,  and 
his  inaugural  address  as  President  revealed  the  fact  to  all  the 
world.  "The  magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  public 
works,"  said  he,  "  are  among  the  imperishable  glories  of  the 
ancient  republics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Borne  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages,  and  have  survived  thou- 
sands of  years  after  all  her  conquests  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  despotism,  or  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians.  Some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  for  l^slation  upon  objects  of  this  nature.  The 
most  respectful  deference  is  due  to  doubts,  originating  in  pure 
patriotism,  and  sustained  by  venerated  authority.  But  nearly 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  construction  of  the  first 
national  road  was  commenced.  The  authority  for  its  con- 
struction was  then  unquestioned.  To  how  many  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  has  it  proved  a  benefit  ?  To  what  single 
individual  has  it  ever  proved  an  injury  ?" 

In  his  first  annual  message,  Mr.  Adams  went  unexampled 
lengths  in  this  direction.  The  phrases  "  our  country  "  and 
*^  the  government "  seem  to  have  been  synonymous  in  his  mind. 
In  glowing  paragraphs,  he  recommended  a  national  univer- 
sity, exploring  expeditions,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  "  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement," he  concluded,  "  is  abroad  upon  the  earth.  It 
stimulates  the  heart,  and  sharpens  the  faculties,  not  of  our  fel« 
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low-citizens  alone,  but  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  their 
rulers.  .  .  .  While  foreign  nations,  less  blessed  with  that 
freedom  which  is  power  than  ourselves,  are  advancing  with 
gigantic  strides  in  the  career  of  public  improvement,  were  we 
to  slumber  in  indolence,  or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  will  of  our  constituents, 
would  it  not  be  to  cast  away  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
doom  ourselves  to  perpetual  inferiority  ?  jEn  the  course  of 
the  year  now  drawing  to  its  close,  we  have  beheld  under  the 
auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of  one  State  of  this  Union,  a 
new  University  unfolding  its  portals  to  the  sons  of  science, 
and  holding  up  the  torch  of  human  improvement  to  the  eyes 
that  seek  the  light.  We  have  seen,  under  the  persevering 
and  enlightened  enterprise  of  another  State,  the  waters  of  our 
western  lakes  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean.  If  under- 
takings like  these  have  been  accomplished  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  years,  by  the  authority  of  single  members  of  our  Con- 
federation, can  we,  the  representative  authorities  of  the 
whole  Union,  fall  behind  our  fellow-servants  in  the  exercise 
of  the  trust  committed  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  common 
Sovereign,  by  the  accomplishment  of  works  important  to  the 
whole,  and  to  which  neither  the  authority  nor  the  resources 
of  any  one  State  can  be  adequate  ?" 

This  is  pretty  decided.  But  Mr.  Rush,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  one  of  his  annual  reports,  as  far  surpassed 
Mr.  Adams  as  Mr.  Adams  surpassed  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Bush  said  it  was  the  duty  of  government  ^^  to  augment  the 
number  and  variety  of  occupations  for  its  inhabitants  ;  to 
hold  out  to  every  degree  of  labor,  and  to  every  modification 
of  skill,  its  appropriate  object  and  inducement ;  to  oi^nize 
the  whole  labor  of  a  country ;  to  entice  into  the  widest 
ranges  its  mechanical  and  intellectual  capacities,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  slumber ;  to  call  forth,  wherever  hidden, 
latent  ingenuity,  giving  to  effort  activity,  and  to  emulation 
ardor;  to  create  employment  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
numbers  by  adapting  it  to  the  diversified  fiftculties,  propensi- 
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idea,  and  situations  of  men,  so  that  every  particle  of  ability, 
every  shade  of  genius,  may  come  into  requisition." 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  federal  party,  was  there  ever 
uttered  sucli  arrant,  such  innocently  arrogant  nonsense  ? 

Thus  the  old  controversy  was  re-opened.  Thus  there  was 
a  real  and  fair  ground  of  opposition  to  the  new  administra- 
tiou.  Federalism,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  living,  rampant, 
and  sitting  in  the  seat  of  power.^ 

The  long,  bony  finger,  the  piercing  screech  of  John  Ean- 
dolph,  of  Virginia,  were  promptly  raised  in  execration  of 
these  pernicious  delusions.  John  Bandolph  despoiled  of  his 
natural  hopefulness,  cheerfulness,  kindliness,  by  disease  alone ! 

•  The  following  ia  an  extract  ttom  the  third  annual  message  of  Mr.  John 
Qmncy  Adams :  "  The  expediencj  of  providing  for  additional  numbers  of  ofiS- 
ocrs  in  the  two  corps  of  engineers  will,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  objects  of  national  importance  upon  which  Congress  may 
think  it  proper  that  snrvejB  should  be  made,  conformably  to  the  act  of  the  30th 
of  April,  1824.  Of  the  surreys  which,  before  the  last  session  of  Ck>ngres8,  had 
b^n  made  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  reports  were  made :  1.  Of  the  board 
of  internal  improrement  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal ;  2.  On  the  continu- 
ance of  the  national  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  tide  waters  within  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  3.  On  tho  continuation  of  the  national  road  from  Canton  to  Zanea- 
rille ;  4.  On  the  location  of  the  national  road  from  Zanesville  to  Columbus ;  6. 
On  the  continuation  of  the  same  road  to  the  seat  of  government  in  Missouri ;  6. 
On  a  post  road  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia ;  7.  Of  a  survey  of  Kennebec 
Biver  (in  part) ;  8.  On  a  national  road  from  Washington  to  Buffalo ;  9.  On  the 
survey  of  Saugatuck  Harbor  and  ^iver ;  10.  On  a  canal  from  Lake  Pontchartrain 
to  the  Mississippi  Biver;  11.  On  surveys  at  Edgarton,  Newburyport,  and  Hy- 
annis  Harbor;  12.  On  survey  of  La  Pkisance  Bay,  in  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan ;  and  reports  are  now  prepared,  and  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  on 
sonreys  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida^  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  canal  to 
connect  tho  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  across  that  penin- 
sula; and  also  of  the  country  between  the  Bays  of  Mobile  and  of  Pensacola, 
with  the  view  of  connecting  them  together  by  a  canal ;  on  surveys  of  a  route 
for  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  James  and  Great  Kenhawa  Rivers ;  on  the 
survey  of  the  Swash  ui  Pamlico  Sound,  and  that  of  Cape  Fear,  below  tho  town 
of  Wflmtngton,  in  North  Carolina ;  on  the  survey  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  the 
Tennessee  Biver,  and  for  a  route  for  a  contemplated  communication  between  the 
Hiwassee  and  Coosa  Bivers,  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Other  reports  of  surveys 
upon  obfects  pointed  out  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  of  the  last  and  preoed« 
iag  sesaionfl,  are  in  the  progress  of  preparation,  and  most  of  them  may  be  oonn 
lotted  before  the  dose  of  this  sesEnon.'* 
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The  least  Buncombized,  most  gnileless  of  public  men  !  One 
of  the  last  individtials  produced  among  us  !  In  these  days, 
we  are  nearly  all  foolish  alike,  wise  alike,  weak  alike,  strong 
alike.  In  other  days,  there  were  varieties  of  human  nature, 
which  made  men  interesting  to  one  another.  No  one  can  read 
Mr.  Garland's  well  executed  biography  of  John  Randolph  with- 
out feeling  that  if  he  was  a  wreck,  he  was  the  wreck  of  a  man. 

John  Randolph  had  an  old  grudge  against  the  name  and 
race  of  Adams — even  against  John  Adams,  who  was  also  an 
individual.  "John  II.,''  Randolph  humorously  styled  the 
new  President.  "  It  is  no  secret,''  said  Mr.  Randolph,  in  one 
of  his  earliest  fulminations  against  the  revived  doctrines, 
"  that  I  was  in  New  York  when  John  Adams  first  took  his 
seat  as  Vice-President,  I  recollect — for  I  was  a  schoolboy 
at  the  time — attending  the  lobby  of  Congress  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  at  school.  I  remember  the  manner  in  which 
my  brother  was  spumed  by  the  coachman  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident for  coming  too  near  the  arms  emblazoned  on  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  vice-regal  carriage.  Perhaps  I  may  have  some  of 
this  old  animosity  rankling  in  my  heart ;  and,  coming  from 
a  race"  (Pocahontas)  "who  are  known  never  to  forsake  a 
friend  or  forgive  a  foe,  I  am  taught  to  forgive  my  enemies  ; 
and  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  most  sincerely,  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven.  But  it  is  my  enemies,  not  the  enemies 
of  my  countiy."  And  he  proceeds  to  satirize  the  doctrines 
of  the  "  speech  and  message,"  and,  especially,  "  the  doctrine 
that  goes  to  take  the  whole  human  family  under  the  Presi- 
dent's special  protection."  In  another  of  these  fierce  anti- 
federal  harangues,  Mr.  Randolph  spoke  of  the  union  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  as  the  "  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black 
George — the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  puri- 
tan and  the  black-leg ;"  a  remark  which  caused  the  famous 
dunl  between  Randolph  and  Clay,  in  1826. 

Mr.  Clay's  showy  scheme  of  uniting  all  the  republics  of 
North  and  South  America  in  a  kind  of  league,  or  Holy  Al- 
liance, called  forth  intense  opposition.  It  came  to  naught, 
and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
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Then,  Mr.  Adams,  in  accordance  with  his  half  pledge  to 
Mr.  Webster,  appointed  a  few  federalists  to  office.  The  mis- 
sion to  England,  offered  first  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  de- 
clined by  him,  was  given  to  Mr.  Rufus  King,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  party. 
This  appointment,  creditable  as  it  was  to  the  President  and 
to  the  country,  was  little  relished  by  the  republican  party, 
though  Mr.  King  had  for  a  short  time  acted  with  that 
party. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  was,  in  one  respect,  so 
superior  to  any  which  the  country  has  since  known,  that  it 
will  long  be  looked  back  upon  by  intelligent  citizens  with 
mingled  pride  and  sorrow.  It  was  a  decent  administration. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  who  served  it  were  gentlemen  : 
i.  e.,  educated  men  of  principle  ;  men  who  had  had  mothers 
that  taught  them  to  be  kind,  and  fathers  who  compelled 
them  to  do  right.  The  transcendent  meanness,  the  unspeak- 
able stupidity  of  removing  honest  men  from  subordinate  offices 
on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  was  unknown  to  the 
administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  removed  but 
two  place-holders,  and  both  for  cause.  In  the  third  month 
of  his  presidency  he  wrote  these  wise,  these  prophetic  words : 
''The  custom-house  officers  throughout  the  Union,  in  all 
probability,  were  opposed  to  my  election.  They  are  all  now 
in  my  power ;  and  I  have  been  urged  very  earnestly,  and 
from  various  quarters,  to  sweep  away  my  opponents  and  pro- 
vide for  my  friends  with  their  places.  I  can  justify  the 
refusal  to  adopt  this  policy  only  by  the  steadiness  and  consist- 
racy  of  my  adhesion  to  my  own.  If  I  depart  from  this  in 
any  one  instance,  I  shall  be  called  upon  by  my  friends  to  do 
the  same  in  many.  An  invidious  and  inquisitorial  scrutiny 
into  the  personal  disposition  of  public  officers  will  creep 
through  the  whole  Union,  and  the  most  sordid  and  selfish 
passions  will  be  kindled  into  activity,  to  distort  the  conduct 
and  misrepresent  the  feelings  of  men,  whose  places  may  be- 
come the  -prize  of  slander  upon  them."* 

•  Qainc7*6  Life  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  p.  147. 
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John  Binns,  too,  tells  lis :  "  On  the  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia of  President  Adams,  he  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion. I  waited  on  him  at  the  Mansion  House  Hotel,  and 
took  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  appoint- 
ments. I  was  promptly  told  that  Mr.  President  Adams  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  removals.  I  bowed  respectfully,  as- 
suring the  President  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  consequence 
would  be  that  he  would  himself  be  removed  so  soon  as  the 
term  for  which  he  had  been  elected  had  expired.  This  inti- 
mation gave  the  President  no  concern,  and  assuredly  did  in 
nowise  affect  his  previous  determination."^ 

The  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams  in  this  particular, 
accorded  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  no  man  had  been  dismissed  from  a  subordinate 
post  under  the  general  government  for  partisan  reasons 
merely.  A  place  under  government  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  provision  for  life,  and  office-holders  enjoyed  the  dignity, 
and  exhibited  the  fidelity  which  permanent  appointments 
alone  have  ever  secured  or  can  secure.  In  a  word,  the  public 
business  was  conducted  on  principles  upon  which  private 
business  is  conducted,  and  the  public  clerk  had  the  same  mo* 
tives  for  good  conduct  as  the  private  clerk  has.  The  retention 
of  his  place,  and  his  advancement  to  a  better,  were  the  nat- 
ural aad  just  reward  of  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

Against  the  new  administration,  therefore,  was  soon  ar- 
rayed a  powerful  party  of  "  strict  constructionists"  in  Con- 
gress, headed  by  John  Bandolph,  a  host  of  office-seekers,  and 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  had  supported  General  Jackson, 
and  who  were  soon  to  believe  that  he  had  been  kept  out  of 
the  presidency  by  a  corrupt  bargain. 

But  was  not  General  Jackson,  the  reader  may  ask,  as  de- 
cidedly committed  to  the  internal  improvement  and  protec- 
tive tariff  policy  as  Mr.  Adams  ?  Almost.  But  the  fact 
was  not  so  generally  known.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  recommend  the  appointment  of  federalists  to 
office  ?  He  did.  Well,  then,  how  could  the  opposition  to 
*  BeooUections  of  John  Binns,  p.  250. 
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Mr.  Adams  on  these  grotinds  be  made  available  for  the 
advancement  of  General  Jackson  ?  The  question  is  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.     Bead  on. 

As  this  chapter  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  printer, 
I  received  from  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  a  copy  of  a  political 
letter  written  by  General  Jackson  in  1801,  which  claims  in- 
sertion here  : 

GENIRAL  JACKSON  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  DICKSOK. 

**  EHOXTXixa,  Sapt  1, 1801. 

" DsAB  Sib:  Through  life  I  have  held  it  a  sacred  duty  I  owed  to  my 
Gonntiy  and  myself  never  to  give  my  suffrage  to  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  unless  I  was  convinced  that  his  politi- 
cal sentiments  were  congenial  with  those  he  represented,  and  that  he 
would  speak  and  do  the  will  of  his  constituents ;  and  being  now  informed 
that  you  are  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  representing  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  in  the  representative  branch  of  the  federal  legislature, 
belieYing,  as  I  do,  that  any  citizen  who  does  obtain  the  suffrage  of  the 
fieemen  of  Tennessee,  must  be  a  character,  the  composition  of  which  is 
virtue,  talents,  and  the  true  whig  principles  of  seventynsix ;  in  short,  sir, 
that  he  must  be  a  republican,  and  in  politics  like  Gsosar's  wife,  not  only 
chaste,  but  unsuspected. 

"The  first  two  component  parts  of  this  character  I  know  you  to 
possess ;  the  latter,  as  to  myself,  I  have  ever  thought  you  did.  But,  sir, 
Ihe  public  mind  has  been  lately  led  to  believe  that  your  political  senti- 
ments are  doubtful,  and  some  have  held  you  up  as  an  aristocrat  These 
reasons  have  operated  upon  me  to  caU  upon  you  to  answer  the  following 
inteirogatoiies : 

*'  First  Are  you,  and  have  you  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  true  whig 
principles  of  76  ? 

"  Have  you  alwaytfbeen  an  admirer  of  State  authority  ? 

"  Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  friendly  to  its  administration,  agreeable  to  the 
tae  literal  meaning  of  the  instrument,  and  banishing  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  implication  ? 

"  Have  you  always  been,  and  are  you  now  opposed  to  standing  armies 
in  time  of  peace  ? 

"Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been  inimical  to  a  standing 
naval  armament? 

"Are  yoa  now,  and  have  you  always  been  opposed  to  foreign  politi- 
cal oonnectioDS? 
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"  Are  jou  now,  and  have  you  always  been  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  ezecutiTe  patronage  ? 

"  Have  you  always  been,  and  are  you  now  an  advocate  for  freedom 
of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press? 

"  Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been  friendly  to  economy  in  the 
public  disbursements,  and  an  enemy  to  the  system  of  loans  ? 

"And,  lastly,  are  you  a  real  republican  in  principle,  and  wiU  you  be  a 
republican  in  practice  ? 

''  The  above  questions  are  put  to  you  by  a  sincere  friend  in  private 
life,  and  one  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  extend  to  you  his  little  politi- 
cal  support  He  expects,  however,  that  these  questions  will  be  answered 
with  your  usual  candor  on  other  subjects.  This  letter  is  not  confidential, 
nor  will  your  answer  be  viewed  as  sucL  It  is  as  well  for  the  gratification 
of  inquiring  friends  as  myself. 

"  Aco^t^  sir,  of  my  respects,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  obedient 
servant,  "  Andrew  Jackson. 

"Doctor  WlLUAM  DiOKBON." 

This  is  Je£fersonian^  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  touches  in  a 
rade  way  most  of  the  points  then  in  controversy  between  the 
Adams  men  and  the  Jeffersonians. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  RENOMINATED. 

According  to  the  time-honored  usages  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  presidency  was  disposed  of  for  twenty-four  years. 
Mr.  Adams  expected  to  hold  his  place  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
Clay  expected  to  succeed  him,  as  previous  Secretaries  of  State 
had  succeeded  their  chiefs.  Mr.  Clay  would,  of  course,  serve 
eight  years,  and  appoint  a  Secretary  of  State  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  1841.  And,  doubtless,  there  were  worthy  young 
gentlemen,  not  a  few,  who  had  an  eye  fixed  hopefully  upon  the 
year  1849. 
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But  the  detluroneinent  of  King  Caucus  had  changed  all 
that  The  ^'  secretary  dynasty/'  as  it  was  called,  was  pos- 
sible only  so  long  as  the  sphere  of  contention  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  Capital.  Neither  Mr.  Adams 
nor  Mr.  Clay  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it  was 
a  fact,  and  the  managers  of  the  Jackson  party  knew  it.  The 
resolution  to  make  General  Jackson  a  candidate  for  1829 
dated  from  the  moment  when  the  result  of  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  was  known.  It  was,  at  once,  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  "another  tribunal." 

Tennessee,  as  we  have  seen,  welcomed  her  defeated  Gen- 
eral home  in  the  summer  of  1825,  as  conquerors  are  welcomed. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  seventh  month  of  the  new 
administration,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  with  three  dis- 
sentient voices,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  of  this  State,  be  recommended  to  the 
freemen  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fellow-citizen,  who,  by  his 
numerous  and  faithful  public  services,  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field,  his  energy  and  decision,  his  political  qualifications, 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  republicanism,  merits 
to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  Union, 
at  the  next  presidential  election.'' 

A  few  days  after,  it  was  whispered  in  the  legislature  that 
General  Jackson  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  State. 
It  was  forthwith  resolved  that  ^^  as  an  evidence  of  the  respect 
and  attachment  entertained  by  this  legislature,  in  common 
with  our  fellow-citizens,  towards  General  Andrew  Jackson 
for  his  high  personal  qualifications,  and  numerous  and  impor- 
tant services  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the  two  branches 
of  this  general  assembly  will  receive  him  on  the  day  next 
after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  at  12  o'clock,  in 
the  representative  hall ;"  and  that  '^  one  or  both  of  the  speak- 
ers, on  behalf  of  the  two  houses,  shall  deliver,  at  such  time, 
to  General  Jackson  an  address,  expressive  of  the  high  per- 
sonal satisfaction  they  feel  in  relation  to  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, daring  the  pendency  of  the  late  presidential  election.'' 
The  Gteneral  was  received  and  addressed,  accordingly,  and 
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deliver  3d  a  suitable  reply.  He  handed  to  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, on  the  same  occasion,  a  written  paper,  which  proved  to 
be  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  General  Jackson  was  nothing  if  not  belligerent. 
This  document,  like  his  farewell  address  to  the  armj,  was  as 
much  designed  to  wound  enemies  as  to  gratify  friends.  It 
was  mainly  a  hit  at  Mr.  Clay  for  accepting  office  under  Mr. 
Adams  ;  but  not  so  bold  and  direct  a  blow  as  that  which  the 
same  hand  dealt  at "  Jacob  Brown  "  in  1821,  Q-eneral  Jack- 
son began  by  saying  that,  when  his  name  was  first  proposed 
for  the  senatorship,  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  a 
longer  period  of  service  than  two  years  would  not  be  expected 
of  him.  Two  years  had  elapsed.  He  was  still  in  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  should  resign  his  seat,  when  certain  late 
proceedings  of  the  l^islature  had  resolved  his  doubts,  and  in- 
duced him  to  resign  forthwith.  He  then  proceeded  to  remark 
approvingly  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  limiting  the  service  of  the  President  to 
a  single  term  of  four  or  six  years.  He  was  in  favor  of  such 
an  amendment. 

Having  disposed  of  this  subject,  he  came  to  the  real  ob- 
ject of  his  discourse. 

"And,  indeed,"  he  continued,  "I  would  go  further,  with 
a  view  to  sustain  more  effectually  in  practice,  the  axiom 
which  divides  the  three  great  classes  of  power  into  independ- 
ent constitutional  checks;  I  would  impose  a  provision  ren- 
dering any  member  of  Congress  ineligible  to  office  under  the 
general  government  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected 
and  for  two  years  thereafter,  except  in  cases  of  judicial  office  ; 
and  these  I  would  except  for  the  reason  that  vacancies  in  this 
department  are  not  frequent  occurrences,  and  because  no  bar- 
rier should  be  interposed  in  selecting  for  the  bench  men  of  the 
first  talents  and  integrity.  Their  trusts  and  duties  being  of 
the  most  responsible  kind,  the  widest  possible  range  should 
be  permitted  that  judicious  and  safe  selections  might  be 
made.  Tho  politician  may  err,  yet  his  error  may  be  presently 
retrieved,  and  no  considerable  injury  result;  but  with  judges, 
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particularly  in  the  last  resort,  error  is  fatal,  because  without 
arranedy. 

<<  The  effect  of  such  a  constitutional  provision  is  obvious. 
By  it  Congress,  in  a  considerable  degree,  would  be  free  from 
that  connection  with  the  executive  department  which  at  pres- 
ent gives  strong  ground  of  apprehension  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Membera,  instead  of  being  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  from  legislating  on  ihe  great  interests  of  the  na- 
tion through  prospects  of  the  executive  patronage,  would  be 
more  liberally  confided  in  by  their  constituents,  while  their 
vigilance  would  be  less  interrupted  by  party  ifeelings  and 
party  excitements.  Calculations  from  intrigue  or  manage- 
ment would  £eu1  ;  nor  would  their  deliberations  or  investiga- 
tion of  subjects  consume  so  much  time.  The  morals  of  the 
country  would  be  improved,  and  virtue,  uniting  with  the  la- 
bors of  the  representatives,  and  with  the  official  ministers  of 
the  law,  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
government.  But  if  this  change  in  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  obtained,  and  important  appointments  continue  to  de» 
volve  upon  the  representatives  in  Congress,  it  requires  no 
depth  of  thought  to  be  convinced  that  corruption  will  become 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  under  the  garb  of  conscientious 
sacrifices  to  establish  precedents  for  the  public  good,  evils  of 
serious  importance  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public may  arise.  It  is  through  this  channel  that  the  people 
may  expect  to  be  attacked  in  their  constitutional  sovereignty, 
and  where  tyranny  may  well  be  apprehended  to  spring  up  in 
some  £Ekvorable  emergency.  Against  such  inroads  every  guard 
ought  to  be  interposed,  and  none  better  occurs  than  that  of 
closing  the  suspected  avenue  with  some  necessary  constitu- 
tional restriction.  We  know  human  nature  to  be  prone  to 
evil ;  we  are  early  taught  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led 
into  temptation,  and  hence  the  opinion  that  by  constitutional 
provisions  all  avenues  to  temptation  on  the  part  of  our  po- 
htical  servants  should  be  closed." 

If  General  Jackson,  then,  is  ever  elected  President,  he 
will  not  appoint  to  office  members  of  Congress  I    I  wonder 
70L,  m — 1 
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if  Messrs.  Eaton^  Ingham,  Branch,  Berrien,  Livingston,  For- 
syth, Stephenson,  Buchanan,  and  other  gentlemen  supposed 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  believed  this  in  1825.  If 
they  did,  some  of  them  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  disin- 
terestedness. 

General  Jackson's  resignation  having  been  accepted  by 
the  legislature,  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  of  East  Tennessee, 
was  elected  to  serve  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  Jack- 
son's term.  Judge  White,  an  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier 
of  General  Jackson,  had  contributed  all  his  influence,  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1824,  to  the  election  of  the  General. 
The  Jackson  party,  therefore,  in  sending  Judge  White  to  the 
Senate,  gained  a  Senator  who  was  devoted  to  the  elevation  of 
their  candidate.  The  new  Senator,  moreover,  was  from  prin- 
ciple and  clear  conviction  a  ^^  strict  constructionist" — ^more 
than  a  Jeffersonian  ;  a  man  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  revived 
federalism  of  the  new  administration.  The  magnificent 
dreams  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Clay,  and  Bush,  awakened  all  his 
old  repugnance  to  the  party  of  the  past.  He  had,  therefore, 
a  twofold  motive  for  exertion  in  his  new  sphere :  warm  af- 
fection for  General  Jackson,  and  intense  antipathy  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Adams.  Judge  White  was,  also,  an  honest 
man,  nicely  conscientious,  strict  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  known  to  him,  whether  public  or  private.  Not 
exempt  from  human  foibles,  not  splendid  in  natural  endow- 
ments, he  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  honorable  of 
public  men. 

The  renomination  of  General  Jackson  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  premature  as  it  seemed,  was  not  suffered  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  In  May,  1826,  the  nomination  was  indorsed 
by  an  immense  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  a  powerful  movement  in  his  behalf 
was  b^im  in  Georgia.  Long  before  the  usual  time  of  begin- 
ning the  quadrennial  agitation,  he  was  placed  before  the 
people  in  most  of  the  States  as  the  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  opposition  to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Adams. 

During  the  next  three  years,  General  Jackson,  though  he 
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passed  most  of  the  time  at  home,  was  the  central  figure  in  an 
extraordinary  nnmber  of  receptions  and  public  dinners.  To 
judge  firom  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  he  could  not  stir 
abroad  without  finding  a  committee  in  his  path,  who  took 
possession  of  him  bodily,  conveyed  him  to  some  public  ban- 
queting hall,  and  got  him  on  his  legs  to  speak.  A  large 
number  of  his  replies  to  invitations  and  other  letters  found 
tiieir  way  into  the  newspapers,  most  of  which  are  but  repeti- 
tions of  those  which  the  reader  has  already  seen.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  is  a  pleasant  and  honorable  exception  : 

CWWrfcT.  JAOKaOK  TO  GSSSRAL  PLAMOHii,   AlVD  OTHER  CITIZENS  Or  NEW 

OBLBANS. 

'^GnruDON:  I  take  the  fiberty  to  addieas  you  upon  a  subject  in 
wbidi  I  feel  great  interest)  as  it  is  one  with  which  I  Imow  the  wdfare 
and  hj^piness  of  our  country  to  be  intimately  connected.  It  relates  to 
the  bleasiiigs  of  education,  which,  without  doubt^  constitutes  the  chief 
■Import  of  the  liberties  which  our  fore&thers  bequeathed  to  us. 

**  There  is  now  in  operation  at  Nashville  a  college,  which,  with  a 
fitde  more  pecuniary  encouragement^  is  likely  to  become  ono  of  the  most 
flounshing  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
great  yallej  of  the  West^  where  the  feelings,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
people  are  purely  republican.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  means  of 
support  are  cheap  and  abundant  The  institution  wUl,  therefore,  extend 
ita  advantages  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  prepare  for  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  the  sons  of  the  fanners  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
those  who  by  fortune  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  labor. 

'*  The  preddent  is  an  accomplished  gentleman  of  the  first  acquirements, 
and  the  subordinate  prc^easors  are  gentlemen  highly  esteemed  for  Uterary 
and  adentific  attainments.  But  to  place  upon  a  lasting  foundation  the 
property  of  this  college,  it  is  requested  to  obtain  fands  for  two  more  pro- 
fesBorships,  which  were  created  last  year,  and  which  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees hare  thought  proper  (in  honor  of  the  good  Lafayette  and  the  humble 
aerrices  I  had  rendered  the  country)  to  call  by  the  names  of  Lafayette  and 
JaekBon. 

''It  18  well  known  that  the  good  Lafayette  is  destitute  of  the  means 
to  make  a  permanent  endowment  of  this  nature,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
fflysel^  otherwise  these  professorships  would  have  been  filled  ere  this. 
Our  resort  is  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  those  who  have  the  means  to 
wiAa  ffffpntf/wijt^  and  the  dispostion  to  yield  them,  for  the  lasting  benefit 
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of  an  institution  so  well  calcnlated  to  prepare  the  American  youth  for  the 
oouncils  of  our  common  countzy. 

'^  Without  doubt,  the  trustees  had  two  motLves  in  view  in  honoring 
La&yette  and  myself  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  of  myself  in  con- 
junction with  that  illustrious  benefactor)  with  the  names  of  those  profes- 
sorships— ^the  one  to  compliment  our  names  with  the  perpetuity  which  it  is 
hoped  the  institution  will  experience,  the  other  to  cooperate  upon  the 
feelings  of  such  as  may  derive  an  additional  inducement  from  the  circum- 
stance, to  contribute  an  endowment  which,  with  the  smiles  of  Providence, 
will,  I  trust,  redound  to  the  credit  of  its  patrons  and  the  general  cause  of 
knowledge. 

"  The  object  of  this  letter,  then,  gentlemen,  is  to  ask  you  to  present^  or 
cause  to  be  presented  to  the  good  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  the  enclosed 
paper,  or  one  of  its  purport,  and  to  receiye  and  remit  such  aid  as  each 
citizen  may  be  disposed  to  give.  It  is  not  expected  of  any  to  give  but  a 
small  sum.  Small  donations  will  enable  the  more  persons  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  those  professorships,  and  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
cause  of  literature  and  science. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Andrew  Jackson. 
*'  Maaan.  Oenonl  Pknehd,  Col.  Preeton,  Mi^or  A  D&veuo,  J.  J.  Mereler,  Jan.,  Baq.,  Col. 
MaoAsel  White.** 

From  the  mass  of  General  Jackson's  political  utterances 
at  this  period  I  select  only  one  paragraph,  written  in  July, 
1826.  He  had  been  invited  to  accompany  Mrs.  Jackson  to 
Harrodsburgh  Springs,  in  Kentucky.  He  declined,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  a  slight  improvement  in  his  wife's  health,  but 
chiefly  because  the  journey  would  be  thought  a  political  one. 
"  When  I  reflect,"  he  wrote,  "  upon  the  management  and  in- 
trigue which  are  operating  abroad,  the  magnitude  of  the 
principles  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  supplant,  and  the 
many  means  which  they  can  draw  to  their  assistance  from 
the  patronage  of  the  government,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  less 
due  to  myself  and  principle  than  to  the  American  people, 
particularly  so  far  as  they  have  sanctioned  my  political  creed, 
to  steer  clear  of  every  conduct  out  of  which  the  idea  might 
arise  that  I  was  maneuvering  for  my  own  aggrandizement. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  administration  have  gone  into  power 
oontrary  to  the  yoice  of  the  nation,  and  are  now  expecting, 
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by  means  of  this  power  thus  acquired,  to  mold  the  public 
will  into  an  acquiescence  with  their  authority,  then  is  the 
issue  fairly  made  out,  shall  the  government  or  the  people 
rule.  And  it  becomes  the  man  whom  the  people  shall  indi- 
cate as  their  rightful  representative  in  the  solemn  issue,  bo  to 
have  acquitted  himself,  that  while  he  displaces  these  enemies 
of  liberty,  there  will  be  nothing  in  his  own  example  to 
operate  against  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

It  is  painful  to  copy  such  sentences.  But  it  is  es^ 
sential  to  the  int^pity  of  this  work  to  do  so.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  it  was  the  habit  of  General  Jackson's 
mind  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  to  the 
lowest  motives  from  which  that  conduct  could  be  imagined 
to  proceed. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Jackson  continued  to  be  precarious 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Her  disease  was  an  affec* 
tion  of  the  heart,  which  was  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  ex- 
citement. She  never  approved  of  the  General's  running  for 
office ;  and,  if  now  she  wished  him  to  succeed,  it  was  only 
b^Ause  she  knew  he  wished  it.  Unceasingly  she  strove  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  those  subjects  in  which  alone  she  found 
comfort,  which  alone  she  thought  important.  She  warned 
him  not  to  be  dazzled  nor  deluded  by  his  popularity ;  of 
which  her  good  sense  as  a  woman,  no  less  than  her  opinions 
as  a  Presbyterian,  taught  her  the  emptiness.  One  Sunday 
morning,  a  communion  Sunday,  in  1826  or  1827,  as  they 
were  walking  toward  the  little  Hermitage  church,  she  bcH 
Bought  him  to  daUy  no  longer  with  his  sense  of  duty,  but, 
then  and  there,  that  very  hour,  in  their  own  little  church,  to 
renounce  the  world  and  all  its  pomps  and  vanities,  and 
partake  of  the  communion  with  her.  He  answered,  ^'My 
dear,  if  I  were  to  do  that  now,  it  would  be  said,  all  over  the 
country,  that  I  had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  political  effect. 
My  enemies  would  all  say  so.  I  can  not  do  it  noWy  but  I 
promise  you  that  when  once  more  I  am  clear  of  politics  I 
will  join  the  church." 
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This  incident  he  related,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  many 
years  after  to  his  beloved  friend  Blair,  of  the  Globe j  as  they 
stood  under  the  tall  trees  of  the  grove  in  which  the  church 
stands. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THB    BARGAIN    AND    GOBBUPTION    CBY. 

Too  much,  by  a  hundred  thousand  pages,  having  been 
already  written  upon  this  sorry  business,  I  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  pass  it  over  without  mention.  The  disgraceful 
story  must  be  told,  however.  It  belongs  to  our  subject.  It  can 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  that  oblivion  which  has  ruthlessly 
swallowed  so  much  that  was  better  worth  preservation. 

"  Give  us  a  good  cry  to  go  down  to  the  country  with," 
say  the  London  clubs  to  a  shaky  ministry  anticipating  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  The  Jackson  party  had  a  most  tell- 
ing cry  in  the  campaign  of  1828,  and  we  are  now  to  learn 
how  they  got  it. 

General  Jackson,  as  we  know,  left  Washington  after  the 
election  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  convinced  that  there 
had  been  a  corrupt  understanding  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Adams,  to  the  effect  that  Clay  should  make  Adams 
President,  on  condition  that  Adams  should  appoint  Clay 
Secretary  of  State.  General  Jackson,  as  we  Iwive  just  ob- 
served, was  always  prone  to  think  evil  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  as  well  as  to  be  too  indulgent  to  those  who  support- 
ed him.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  his  propensity 
was  stimulated  by  those  who  hoped  to  thrive  by  his  assist- 
ance. 

I.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1825,  twelve  dajrs  before  the 
dection  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  following  letter 
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was  pablifihed  anonymously  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
called  the  Columbian  Observer  : 

**  WiamiceTOv,  Jn.  SB^  16». 
"Dear  Sib :  I  take  up  my  pen  to  inform  you  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gnoelul  transactions  that  eyer  covered  with  infamy  the  republican  ranksL 
Would  yott  believe  that  men,  professing  democracy,  could  be  found  base 
enough  to  lay  the  ax  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty  I  Yet,  strange 
as  it  is^  it  is  not  less  true.  To  give  you  a  full  history  of  this  transaction 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter.  I  shall;  therefore,  at  once  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  such  a  bargain  as  can  only  be  equaled  by 
the  fiunous  Burr  conspiracy  of  1801.  For  some  time  past^  the  friends  of 
Clay  have  hinted  that  they,  like  the  Swiss,  would  fight  for  those  who  pay 
best  Overtures  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  fiiends  of  Adams 
to  the  fiiends  of  Clay,  offering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State, 
for  his  aid  to  elect  Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave  the  information 
to  the  fiienda  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that  if  the  friends  of  Jackson  would 
offer  the  same  price,  they  would  close  with  them.  But  none  of  the  fiiends 
of  Jackson  would  descend  to  such  mean  barter  and  sale.  It  was  not  be- 
lieved by  any  of  the  friends  of  Jackson  that  this  contract  would  be  ratified 
by  -the  members  from  the  States  which  had  voted  for  Clay.  I  was  of  opin- 
ion, when  I  first  heard  of  this  transaction,  that  men,  professing  any  honor- 
able principles,  could  not,  or  would  not  be  transferred,  like  the  planter 
does  his  negroes,  or  the  fanner  does  his  team  of  horses.  No  alarm  was 
excited.  We  believed  the  republic  was  safe.  The  nation  having  delivered 
Jackson  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  backed  by  a  large  majority  of  their 
votes,  there  was  on  my  mind  no  doubt  that  Congress  would  respond  to 
the  will  of  the  nation  by  electing  the  individual  they  had  declared  to  be 
their  choice.  Contrary  to  this  expectation,  it  is  now  ascertained  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  Heniy  Clay  has  transferred  his  interest  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
As  a  consideration  for  this  abandonment  of  duty  to  his  constituents,  it  is 
said  and  believed,  should  this  unholy  coalition  prevail.  Clay  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  I  have  no  fear  on  my  mind.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  we  shall  defeat  every  combination.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
must  prevail,  or  there  is  an  end  of  liberty." 

II.  The  editor  of  the  Columbian  Observer  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Clay  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  this  precious  eflEu- 
flon.  On  the  first  of  February,  Mr.  Clay  replied  to  it  in  the 
National  Intelligencer^  by  a  card  : 

^1  have  seen,"  said  he,  '*  without  any  other  emotion  than  that  of  in- 
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efbble  contempt,  the  abuse  wluch  has  been  poured  upon  me  by  a  scuitfl* 
ous  paper  issued  in  this  dty,  and  by  other  kindred  prints  and  persons,  in 
regard  to  the  presidential  election.  The  editor  of  one  of  those  prints, 
ushered  forth  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Columbian  Observer^  for  which  I 
do  not  subscribe,  and  which  I  have  never  ordered,  has  had  the  impudence 
to  transmit  to  me  his  vile  paper  of  the  28th  instant  In  this  number  is 
inserted  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  fi-om  this  city,  on  the 
25th  instant,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  belonging  to 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  forgery ;  but  if  it  be 
genuine,  I  pronounce  the  member,  whoever  he  may  be,  a  base  and  infam- 
ous calumniator,  a  dastard,  and  liar ;  and  if  he  dare  unvail  himself,  and 
avow  his  name,  I  will  hold  him  responsible,  as  I  here  admit  myself  to  be, 
to  all  the  laws  which  govern  and  regulate  men  of  honor.*' 

III.  Two  days  afterward,  appeared  in  the  InteUigencer  a 
communication,  entitled  "Another  Card,"  which  read  as 
follows : 

"  Gkorge  Kremer,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tenders  his  respects 
to  the  Honorable  H.  Clay,  and  informs  him  that^  by  reference  to  the  editor 
of  the  Columbian  Observer,  he  may  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a 
letter  of  the  25th  ult,  which,  it  seems,  has  afforded  so  much  concern  to 
H.  Clay.  In  the  mean  time,  George  Kremer  holds  himself  ready  to  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that  letter,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  concern  the  course  and  conduct  of  H  Clay.  Being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  he  will  not  fear  to  '  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,'  when 
their  rights  and  privileges  arc  at  stake." 

This  George  Kremer  was  an  honest,  illiterate  rustic,  ec- 
centric in  costume  and  manners,  a  man  absurdly  out  of 
place  in  an  assembly  of  educated  persons.  '^  Mr.  Kremer," 
wrote  Daniel  Webster  to  his  brother  Ezekiel,  "  is  a  man  with 
whom  one  would  think  of  having  a  shot,  about  as  soon  as 
with  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Simeon  Atkinson,  whom  he  some- 
what resembles."  He  was  a  little,  bustling,  credulous  man 
of  fifty,  much  stared  at  in  Washington  from  his  wearing  a 
leopard-skin  over-coat  of  curious  cut. 

IV.  Mr.  Clay  read  Kremer's  card  before  going  to  the 
House  on  the  morning  of  February  3d.    From  his  place  in  the 
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Speaker's  chair  he  addressed  the  House  on  the  suhject,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  chaige.  '  Stand- 
ing/ said  the  Speaker,  'in  the  relation  to  the  House,  which 
hoth  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  and  himself  did,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  here  was  the  proper  place  to  institute  the 
inquiry,  in  order  that,  if  guilty,  hebb  the  proper  punishment 
might  be  applied ;  and  if  innocent,  hsbb  his  character  and 
conduct  might  be  vindicated.  He  anxiously  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  order  an  investigation  to 
be  mcule  into  the  truth  of  the  chaigee.  Emanating  from 
9uch  a  source  as  they  did,  this  was  the  only  notice  which  he 
oould  take  of  them/ 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
for  the  investigation.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Kremer  rose  and  said, 
that  '^  If,  upon  investigation  being  instituted,  it  should  ap- 
pear that  he  had  not  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  state- 
ments he  had  made,  he  trusted  he  should  receive  the  marked 
reprobation  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Speaker.  Let 
it  fall  where  it  might,  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  inquiry, 
and  abide  the  result." 

After  a  debate  of  a  day  and  a  half,  the  committee  was 
ordered  and  appointed.  It  consisted  of  seven  members, 
Messrs.  Barbour,  Webster,  M'Laine,  Taylor,  Forsyth,  Saun- 
ders, and  Bankin. 

y.  The  committee  met,  and  summoned  Mr.  Kremer  to 
appear  before  them  with  the  proofs  of  the  charges  he  had 
made.  Mr.  Kremer,  in  a  long,  rambling  communication,  re- 
ftisedto  come  before  the  committee!  The  House,  he  said, 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  members  out  of  the 
House.  '^  I  protest,  therefore,  most  solemnly  against  the  as- 
sumption of  any  jurisdiction,  either  by  the  committee  or  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  shall  jeopardize  my  right  to 
communicate  freely  to  my  constituents  whatever  I  may  believe 
necessary  for  the  public  good.  Whi^tever  assent  I  may  have 
given,  was  done  hastily,  relying  on  the  conscious  rectitude  of 
my  conduct,  and  r^aiding  my  own  case,  without  having  re- 
flected duly  on  the  dangerous  principles  involved  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  can  not  therefore  be  conridered  as  a  waiver  of 
my  rights.  The  Speaker's  appeal  was  sudden  and  unexpected, 
and  if  mj  admission  was  made,  without  due  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  and  principles  of  the  case,  it  could  be  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise.  In  deciding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
and  the  House,  I  feel  the  authority  of  another  tribunal^  be- 
fore which  I  shall  cheerf  uQy  appear,  and  bring  forward,  forth- 
with, those  facts  and  circumstances,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
fully  authorize  the  statements  contained  in  my  letter.  These 
I  shall  spread  before  my  constituents,  to  whom  I  am  amen- 
able for  all  my  conduct/' 

The  explanation  of  Kremer's  conduct  is  simple  and  obvi- 
ous. He  was  the  merest  tool  of  adroit  managers.  He  con- 
fessed, in  conversation  with  members,  that  he  did  not  write 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Golumbian  Observer.  Elremer 
did  not  even  comprehend  the  language  of  the  letter.  He  told 
Mr.  Brent  of  Louisiana,  in  the  hearing  of  two  other  members 
of  Congress,  that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with 
corrupt  conduct.  To  other  gentlemen  he  said  he  was  willing 
to  apologize  to  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  did 
not  write  the  communication  to  the  Select  Committee.  Mr. 
Clay's  bold  and  manly  conduct  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House,  surprised  poor  Kremer  into  a  promise  to  substan- 
tiate his  charge.  His  managers,  however,  knew  weU  that 
such  a  course  would  be  fatal  to  their  project,  which  was  to 
confine  the  discussion  of  the  matter  to  that  ^^  other  tribunal," 
namely,  the  ignorant  and  credulous  portion  of  the  voters  at 
the  next  presidential  election. 

Mr.  Clay  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  letter 
in  the  Columbian  Observer  was  Senator  John  H.  Eaton  of 
Tennessee,  and  that  the  writer  of  Kremer's  communication 
to  the  Select  Committee  was  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  a  member  of 
the  House  from  Pennsylvania.  There  were  reasons  for  this 
opinion ;  but  as  they  were  not  good  enough  to  convert  the 
opinion  into  certainty,  we  need  not  dilate  upon  them.  If 
Eaton  and  Ingham  were  guilty  in  the  dastardly  affair,  they 
had  their  reward — ^they  had  their  punishment.    Mr.  Ingham, 
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it  may  be  well  to  add,  iras  one  of  those  PexmsylTamans  who 
had  originally  preferred  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  and 
suspended  their  efforts  in  his  behalf,  in  deference  to  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  the  people. 

YI.  The  Select  Committee  reported  (February  9th,  the 
day  of  the  election)  that,  as  Mr.  Kremer  had  refused  to  come 
before  them,  they  could  take  no  further  steps.  The  subject 
then  dropped.  The  election  occurred,  and  Mr.  Clay  accepted 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  General  Jackson  started 
homeward,  disappointed,  indignant,  belieying  himself  to  have 
been  cheated  out  of  the  presidency. 

YII.  On  his  journey  home,  Geneml  Jackson  was,  as  before 
narrated,  the  object  of  universal  attention.  He  had  to  figure 
in  many  public  receptions,  which  were  the  more  enthusiastic  be* 
cause  of  the  growing  belief  among  the  Jackson  men,  that  he  had 
been  unjustly,  if  not  corruptly,  deprived  of  the  office  to  which 
the  people  widhed  to  elevate  him.  The  General,  it  seems,  con- 
versed with  his  partisans  upon  the  late  events,  with  the  utmost 
possible  freedom.  Some  of  his  remarks  were  said  to  have 
been  of  a  character  so  extraordinary,  that  I  will  not  venture 
to  give  them  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  the  original 
reporters.  In  judging  these  statements,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  imperfections  of  the  human  memory,  and  for 
the  perverting  tendency  of  political  strife  ;  these  statements 
having  been  made  during  the  fury  and  madness  of  1828. 

Daniel  Large,  of  Philadelphia,  testified :  ^'On  my  way 
down  the  Ohio,  fh>m  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1825,  on  board  the  steamer  Oenercd  NeviUey  among 
many  other  passengers  were  (General  Jackson  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom  remarked  to 
the  General  that  they  r^retted  that  he  had  not  been  elected 
President  instead  of  Mr.  Adams.  General  Jackson  replied, 
that  if  he  would  have  made  the  eame  promises  and-  offers  to 
Mr.  Clay  that  Mr.  Adams  had  done^  he  (General  Jackson) 
would  then,  in  that  case,  have  been  in  the  presidential  chain 
But  he  would  make  no  promises  to  any ;  that  if  he  went  to 
the  presidential  chair,  he  would  go  with  clean  hands,  and  un« 
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controlled  by  any  one.  These  remarks  of  General  Jackson 
were  made  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Chester 
connty,  Mr.  William  Crowsdill,  of  this  city,  and  myself,  and 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  unknown  to  me." 

William  Crowsdill,  of  Philadelphia,  testified  that  ''the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Large  is  a  fitithful  account  of 
General  Jackson's  conversation  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.'' 

William  Sample  testified  that,  meeting  General  Jackson 
on  the  same  journey,  he  had  said  to  him,  ''  Well,  General, 
we  did  all  we  could  for  you  here,  but  the  rascals  cheated  you 
out  of  it ;"  to  which  the  General  replied, ''  Indeed,  my  old 
£riend,  there  was  cheating,  and  corruption,  and  bribery,  too. 
The  editors  of  the  NationcU  Intelligencer  were  bribed  to 
suppress  honest  George  Kremer's  letter."  These  words, 
added  Mr.  Sample,  were  uttered  in  a  ''room  full  of  gen- 
tlemen/' 

Two  persons  testified  that  they  heard  a  Mr.  Sloan  narrate 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  General  Jackson  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  course  of  which  the  General  said  that,  early 
one  morning,  Mr.  Clay  called  on  him  at  his  lodgings,  which 
was  quite  an  unusual  circumstance,  and  after  a  few  compli- 
ments had  passed,  Mr.  Clay  observed :  "  General,  I  have  do 
doubt  of  your  election  now."  The  General  stated  :  "  I  read 
his  heart  in  a  moment,"  but  replied  to  Mr.  Clay  that  "  if 
elected,  he  would  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  executing  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;"  that  Mr.  Clay,  meeting  with  no  encour- 
agement, politely  bid  him  good  morning,  and  left  the  room  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  he  understood  that  Mr.  Clay  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  John  Q.  Adams.  "  This,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "Mr.  Clay  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  stand  before 
me  and  deny."  The  General  further  stated,  by  way  of  com- 
ment, that  there  was  no  doubt,  had  he  observed  to  Mr.  Clay, 
"  If  I  am  elected,  I  will  do  somethii^  for  you,"  that  he 
(Jackson)  would  have  been  the  President. 

The  most  circumstantial  statement,  however,  was  that  of 
the  Bev.  A.  Wylie,  a  noted  clergyman  of  that  day  : 
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**  WikUuxi«TOir,  Febnuuy  Ifftb,  1828. 

"  When  General  Jackson  arriyed  at  fiunland's,  on  his  return  from  Con- 
gresB^  in  the  spring  of  1825,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  extreme, 
from  the  belief  then  prevalent  that  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  had 
been  prevented  by  intrigue  and  management  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Clay.  My  own  mind,  I  confess,  was  not  altogether  undisturbed  on 
this  subject,  feeling,  as  the  head  of  a  family — ^who,  in  the  common  ooarse 
of  nature,  must  share  after  me  in  the  destinies  of  our  beloved  country — » 
deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  Uberties,  which  I  believed,  from  what 
I  knew  of  the  history  of  republics,  were  not  likely  to  perish  in  any  popa- 
lar  oonrolsions,  until  the  people  themselves  should  first  find  their  rights  in- 
vaded by  those  in  power.  Feeling,  ttom  the  force  of  such  considerations, 
a  sympathy  for  G^eral  Jackson,  I  was  induced,  though  I  had  no  previooa 
penonal  acquaintance  with  him,  to  pay  him  my  reopects.  The  foUowing 
dialogue  took  pUce : 

"  A.  *  You  return,  General,  firom  a  boisterous  campaign.' 

"JBl  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  A  '  One  in  which  you  were  not  quite  so  successful  as  in  some  former 


"  B.  'My  sucoess  in  those  to  which  you  aQade  vras  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness  of  the  brave  men  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  command.' 

''  A,  '  It  is  more  honorable,  however,  to  lose  than  to  win  in  such  a  ccm- 
test  as  that  lately  concluded  at  the  federal  city,  i^  indeed,  things  were 
managed  as  has  been  reported.' 

"  B.  '  And  who  can  doubt  it  V 

"  A,  '  Why,  Oeneral,  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  such  men  as  J. 
Q.  Adams  and  H.  day  would,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  engage  in  each  a 
tnmaaction.' 

"  M.  *  But  let  any  man  in  his  senses  take  a  view  of  the  drcumtanoes — 
let  him  compare  for  instance,  the  prediction  of  honest  George  Kremer  with 
its  accomplishment' 

''  A.  '  But  were  not  the  talents  and  looal  situation  of  Mr.  Clay  sufficient 
to  justify  the  confident  expectation  of  his  appointment?  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  vriJl  settle  the  points' 

"A  'What  is  that?' 

"  A.  '  The  proposition  that  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  you — is  that  a 
faetr 

"B.  'Yes,  sir,  such  a  proposition  was  made.  I  said  to  the  bearer — 
'  Go  teU  Mr.  Clay,  tell  Mr.  Adams,  that  if  I  go  into  that  chair,  I  go  with 
dean  hands  and  a  pure  hearty  and  that  I  had  rather  see  them,  together 
with  myself,  engulfed  to  the  earth's  center,  than  to  compass  it  by  aueh 
jneana,'    The  very  next  day  or  shortly  after  (which  of  the  ezprenioiui  it 
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was  is  not  now  xeooDected),  Mr.  Gay  and  his  fiiends  declared  for  Mr. 
Adams.* 

"  Such  was  the  conversation,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected.  It  was 
rapid,  and  carried  on  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  many 
in  the  room.  The  Messrs.  Murdocks,  who,  I  believe,  were  present,  must 
have  heard  a  part  of  it  Most  of  the  sentences  were  not  announced  in 
full,  but  taken  up  and  answered  by  the  parties  as  soon  as  their  drift  and 
bearing  were  understood,  except  the  last^  which  was  pronounced  emphatic- 
ally. Of  this  I  am  the  more  certain,  as  it  made  an  impression  which  waa^ 
on  my  mind,  deep  and  vivid." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Waring  famished  the  following :  ''  I  was  pres- 
ent at  one  of  these  conversations,  when  the  Qeneral  observed, 
in  speaking  of  the  late  election,  that  Uhe  people  had  been 
cheated;  that  the  corruptions  and  intrigues  of  Washington 
had  defeated  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  their 
President.'  I  waited  till  this  branch  of  the  conversation  was 
closed,  and  finding  no  palliative,  left  the  company,  which  was 
large,  and  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  re- 
spectability, and  at  a  public  tavern.  Several  followed,  and 
his  remarks  became  the  subject  of  street  conversation,  in 
which  I  remarked,  that,  highly  as  I  was  disposed  to  think  of 
the  General,  particularly  for  his  military  success,  I  could  not 
approve  such  a  course  ;  that  if  corruption  existed,  and  that 
known  to  him,  he  surely  should  not  have  been  the  first  to 
greet  Mr.  Adams  upon  his  elevation/' 

YIII.  None  of  these  remarkable  utterances  found  their 
way  into  print  at  that  time  ;  but  the  poison  worked  in  the 
mind  of  the  unsuspecting  voter.  Kremer  kept  his  promise  to 
refer  the  matter  to  "  another  tribunal."  "  Are  the  charges 
true  ?"  he  asked  on  the  stump.  "  Can  any  one  doubt  it,  who 
considers  that  Mr.  Clay  has  performed  the  acty  which  the 
letter  chaises  him  with  intending  to  do,  and  now  holds  the 
office,  which  waa  proclaimed  as  the  consideration  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered  ?"  Imagine  nonsense  of  this  kind  repeated  in 
a  thousand  newspapers,  roared  from  a  thousand  stumps,  in- 
sinuated in  a  thousand  congressional  appeals  to  rural  Bun- 
combe ;  Mr.  Adams  silent  meanwhile,  from  a  sense  of  offidal 
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decorom ;  Mr.  Clay  silent  for  lack  of  a  reBponsible  accuser^ 
for  lack  of  a  tangible  accnsation. 

TX.  At  length,  however,  General  Jackson  was  brought 
before  the  public  as  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  a  large  party  was  dining  one  day 
at  the  Hermitage,  when  General  Jackson  used  language  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Clay  similar  to  that  which  he  employed  on  his 
way  home  from  Washington,  in  1825.  Among  the  company 
present  were  several  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  one  of  whom 
was  the  afterward  famous  Carter  Beverly,  a  member  of  one 
the  '^  First  Families."  Another  gentleman  present  on  the 
the  occasion  was  a  young  New  Yorker,  Silas  M.  Stilwell,  af- 
terward a  leading  New  York  politician,  and  still  living 
among  us.  Mr.  Stilwell  was  so  alarmed  at  the  Gbnerars 
'^  imprudence,"  that  he  ventured,  after  dinner,  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  saying  that  among  so  large  a  company  there  was 
sure  to  be  some  one  who  would  imprudently  repeat  what  had 
been  so  imprudently  uttered. 

"  Oh,  you  Yankees  1"  exclaimed  the  General,  laughing  ; 
"  how  suspicious  you  all  are  I  Why  these  are  Virginia  gen- 
tlemen. Not  one  of  them  would  repeat  any  thing  he  has 
heard  at  my  table." 

Mr.  Stilwell  was  right,  however.  Shortly  afterward 
(March  8th,  1827),  the  following  letter,  from  Carter  Beverly 
to  a  friend,  found  its  way,  as  such  letters  will,  into  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  of  North  Carolina  : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Gkneral  Jackson's.  I  found  a  crowd  of 
company  with  him.  Seven  Virginians  were  of  the  number.  He  gave  me 
a  most  fiiendly  reception,  and  urged  me  to  staj  some  days  longer  with 
Kim,  He  told  me  this  morning,  he/ore  dU  his  company^  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
ti(m  that  I  put  to  him  concerning  the  election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  pres- 
idency, that  Mr.  Clay's  friends  made  a  proposition  to  his  friends,  that,  if 
they  would  promise,  far  him  [General  Jackson]  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into 
the  Beat  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would,  in  one  hour^ 
make  him  [Jackson]  the  President  He  [Gkneral  Jackson]  most  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposition,  and  declared  he  would  not  compromit 
himself;  and  unless  most  openly  and  fidrly  made  the  President  by  Con- 
peaSf  be  would  never  receive  it    He  declared,  that  he  said  to  them,  he 
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would  see  the  whole  earth  sink  under  them,  before  he  would  harffoin  or 
intrigue  for  it" 

This  letter  immediately  went  the  round  of  the  press, 
eliciting  comment  exultant  or  indignant,  according  to  the 
political  character  of  the  editor  printing  it.  The  veracity  of 
the  author  having  been  called  in  question,  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  confirm  his  statements.  General  Jackson 
replied  at  length  ;  and  this  letter  also  was  surreptitiously 
copied  and  printed. 

General  Jackson's  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly  contained  the 
following  narrative  : 

"  Early  in  January,  1825,  a  member  of  Congress,  of  high  respectability, 
visited  me  one  morning,  and  observed  that  he  had  a  conmranication  he 
was  desirous  to  make  to  me ;  that  he  was  informed  there  was  a  great  in- 
trigue going  on,  and  that  it  was  right  I  should  be  informed  ci  it;  that  he 
came  as  a  friend,  and  let  me  receive  the  communication  as  I  might,  the 
friendly  motives  through  which  it  was  made  he  hoped  would  prevent  any 
change  of  friendship  or  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  To  which  I  replied,  from 
his  high  standing  as  a  gentleman  and  member  of  Congress,  and  from  his 
uniform  friendly  and  gentlemanly  conduct  toward  myself,  I  could  not 
suppose  he  would  make  any  communication  to  me  which  he  supposed  was 
improper.  Therefore,  his  motives  being  pure,  let  me  think  as  I  might  of 
the  communication,  my  feelings  toward  him  would  remain  unaltered.  The 
gentleman  proceeded :  He  said  he  had  been  informed  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  say- 
ing, if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  Mr.  Adams*  election, 
Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of  State ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adama 
were  urging,  as  a  reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to 
their  proposition,  that  if  I  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  would  be 
continued  Secretary  of  State  (innuendo,  there  would  be  no  room  for  Ken- 
tucky) ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  stated,  the  West  did  not  wish  to  sep- 
arate from  the  West,  and  if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential 
friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  should 
i  not  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and 

his  friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour. 
And  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own 
weai)ons.  To  which,  in  substance,  I  replied — that  in  politics,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  my  guide  was  principle;  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  un- 
biased will  6f  the  people,  I  never  would  step  into  the  presidential  chair; 
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and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  (for  I  did  sappose  he 
bad  oome  from  Mr.  day,  although  he  used  the  term  of '  Mr.  Gay's  friends') 
that  befixre  I  would  reach  the  presidential  chair  by  such  means  of  bargain 
and  corruption,  I  would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends,  and  myself  with  them.  If  they  had  not  confidence  in  me 
to  bdieve,  if  I  were  elected,  that  I  would  caU  to  my  aid  in  the  cabinet 
men  of  the  fizst  Tirtne,  talent^  and  integrity,  not  to  vote  for  me.  The  sec- 
ond day  after  this  communication  and  reply,  it  was  announced  in  the  news* 
papers  that  Mr.  Clay  had  oome  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  not  privy  to  the  proposition  stated,  I  may  have  done  injustice  to 
him.    If  so,  the  gentleman  informing  me  can  explain." 

X.  Upon  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Clay  pub- 
lished "  a  direct,  unqualified  and  indignant  denial/'  and  called 
upon  Gteneral  Jackson  for  proof.  ^^  Such  being  the  accusation, 
and  the  prosecutor,  and  the  issue  between  us,''  concluded  Mr. 
Clay,  "  I  have  now  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  substan- 
tiate his  charges,  by  the  exhibition  of  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  that  event,  there  is  no  punishment  that  would  exceed  the 
measure  of  my  oflfense.  In  the  opposite  event,  what  ought 
to  be  the  judgment  of  the  American  public,  is  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  their  wisdom  and  justice." 

XI.  General  Jackson  replied  at  great  length.  But  the 
only  passage  that  touched  the  issue  was  this  :  ''  This  disclo- 
sure was  made  to  me  by  Mb.  Jambs  Buchanan." 

Gkneral  Jackson  concluded  his  long  address  with  a  re- 
mark which  shows  that  he  had  forgotten  some  of  the  incidents 
of  his  homeward  journey,  in  the  spring  of  1825.  "  The  ori- 
gin," says  he,  "  the  beginning  of  this  matter,  was  at  my  own 
house  and  fireside — where,  surely,  a  freeman  may  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  on  public  topics,  without  having  ascribed  to  him 
improper  designs.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  highways  and 
market-places  to  proclaim  my  opinions,  and  in  this,  feel  that 
I  have  differed  from  some,  who,  even  at  public  dinner-tables, 
have  not  scrupled  to  consider  me  a  legitimate  subject  for 
speech  and  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  And  yet, 
for  this,  who  has  heard  me  complain  ?  No  one.  Trusting 
to  the  justice  of  an  intelligent  people,  I  have  been  content  to 
rozm  m- — 8 
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rely  for  securitj  on  their  decision,  against  the  countless  as- 
saults and  slanders,  which  are  sought  so  repeatedly  to  he 
palmed  upon  them,  without  seeking  to  present  myself  in  my 
own  defense ;  and  still  less  to  become  the  ^responsible  accus- 
er' of  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  person." 

XII.  Mr.  Buchanan,  thus  imexpectedly  appealed  to  in 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  nation,  found  himself  in  an  awkward 
position.  Locked  in  the  memories  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friend 
Letcher,  was  a  little  story,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  which, 
though  innocent  enough,  would  have  had  an  undesirable 
effect,  if  told  just  then,  upon  the  class  of  voters  who  were 
represented  by  such  men  as  the  Honorable  George  Eremer. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  could  Mr.  Buchanan  contradict  his 
chief?  In  these  perplexing  circumstances,  Mr.  Buchanan 
promptly  took  the  witness  stand,  and  completely  exonerated 
Mr.  Clay.  In  a  long  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Lan- 
caster  Journal^  he  gave  the  following  statement : 

''  The  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  pahllc,  and  to  myself,  now  compels  me 
to  publish  to  the  world  the  only  conversation  which  I  ever  held  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  upon  the  subject  of  the  last  presidential  election,  prior  to  its 
termination."  .  .  .  "  On  the  30th  of  December,  1824,  (I  am  able  to  fix 
the  time,  not  only  from  my  own  recollection,  but  from  letters  which  I  wrote 
on  that  day,  on  the  day  following,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1825,)  I  called 
upon  (General  Jackson.  Afler  the  company  had  left  him,  by  whi(^  I  found 
him  surrounded,  he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him ;  and,  while  we 
were  walking  together  upon  the  street,  I  introduced  the  subject  I  told 
him  I  wished  to  ask  him  a  question  in  relation  to  the  presidential  election ; 
that  I  knew  he  was  unwilling  to  converse  upon  the  subject;  that,  there- 
fore, if  he  deemed  the  question  improper,  he  might  refuse  to  give  it  an  an- 
swer :  that  my  only  motive  in  asking  it,  was  friendship  for  him,  and  I 
trusted  he  would  excuse  me  for  thus  introducing  a  subject  about  which  I 
knew  he  wished  to  be  silent  His  reply  was  oomplimentaty  to  myaell^  and 
accompanied  with  a  request  that  I  would  proceed.  I  then  stated  to  him 
there  was  a  report  in  circulation,  that  he  had  determined  he  would  appoint 
Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State,  in  case  he  were  elected  President,  and  that 
I  wished  to  ascertain  from  him  whether  he  had  ever  intimated  such  an 
intention ;  that  he  inust  at  once  perceive  how  injurious  to  his  election  such 
a  report  might  be ;  that  no  doubt  there  were  several  able  and  ambitious 
men  in  the  country,  among  whom  I  thong^t  Mr.  Olay  might  be  inchide^ 
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who  were  aspiring  to  that  office ;  and,  if  it  were  believed  be  bad  already 
detennined  to  a{^x>int  his  chief  competitor,  it  might  have  a  most  anhappy 
effect  upon  their  ezertioDSy  and  those  of  their  friends ;  that)  unless  he  had 
90  determined,  I  thought  this  report  should  be  promptly  contradicted  under 
his  own  authority.  I  mentioned  it  had  abeady  probably  done  him  some 
injuiy.  .  .  .  After  I  had  finished,  the  General  declared  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  answer  my  question ;  that  he  thought  well  of  Mr. 
Adama^  bnt  he  never  said  or  intimated  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  ap- 
point him  Secretary  of  State;  that  these  were  sec^ts  he  would  keep  to 
himself— he  would  conceal  them  from  the  very  hairs  of  his  head ;  that  if 
he  believed  his  right  hand  then  knew  what  his  left  would  do  on  the  subject 
of  appointments  to  office,  he  would  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  into  the  fire;  that 
if  he  ever  should  be  elected  President,  it  would  be  without  solicitation, 
and  without  intrigue,  on  his  part;  that  he  would  then  go  into  office  per- 
fectly firee  and  untrammeled,  and  would  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  fill  the 
offices  of  the  government  with  the  men  whom,  at  the  time,  he  believed  to 
be  the  ablest  and  the  best  in  the  countiy.  I  told  him  that  this  answer  to 
my  question  was  such  a  one  as  I  had  expected  to  receive,  if  he  answered 
it  at  all;  and  that  I  had  not  sought  to  obtain  it  for  my  own  satisfiiction. 
I  then  asked  him  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  answer?  He  said  that 
I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  to  any  person  I  thought  proper.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  I  afterward  availed  myself  of  the  privilege.  The 
conversation  on  this  topic  here  ended,  and  in  all  our  intercoutse  since, 
whether  penonally,  or  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  General  Jack- 
son never  once  adverted  to  the  subject,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Beverly.  I  called  upon  General  Jackson,  upon  the  occasion  which  I 
have  mentioned,  solely  as  his  friend,  upon  my  individual  responsibility,  and 
not  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any  other  person." 

Mr.  Clay  and  liis  friends  exulted  exceedingly,  and  thought 
the  day  their  own.  "  I  could  not  desire,"  wrote  Clay  to  a 
friend,  ''a  stronger  statement  from  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
tables  are  completely  turned  upon  the  General.  Instead  of 
any  intrigues  on  my  part  and  that  of  my  friends,  they  were 
altogether  on  the  side  of  General  Jackson  and  his  friends.'' 
Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay :  "  I  do  not  think  that 
Gfeneral  Jackson  can  ever  recover  from  the  blow  which  he 
has  received.  Many  persons  think  Buchanan's  letter  can- 
did, I  deem  it  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  labored 
veiy  hard  to  protect  the  General,  as  far  as  he  could,  with- 
out izyoiy  to  himself.     Although  the   General's  friends^ 
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this  way,  however,  affect  to  consider  Buchanan's  letter  as 
supporting  the  charge,  it  is  possible  the  General  himself,  and 
the  NashvtUe  Commentators  may  think  otherwise,  and  com- 
plain of  Buchanan.  I  should  expect  this  with  some  confi- 
dence if  they  received  the  letter  a  little  earlier  than  they 
may  have  seen  the  turn  which  the  Atlantic  editors  have  at- 
tempted to  give  it.  As  these  last  have  pretty  generally  agreed 
to  say  that  the  letter  does  support  the  General,  the  Nashville 
Commentators^  if  they  see  the  example  in  season,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  follow  it/' 

The  General  himself  did  think  otherwise,  though  he  did 
not  tell  the  public  so.  Long  afterward  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Major  Lewis  :  '^  Your  observations  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan are  correct.  He  showed  a  want  of  moral  courage  in 
the  affair  of  the  intrigue  of  Adams  and  Clay — did  not  do 
me  justice  in  the  exposd  he  then  made,  and  I  am  sure  about 
that  time  did  believe  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween Adams  and  Clay  about  the  presidency  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  I  am  sure  of.  But  whether  he  viewed 
that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  case  or  not,  I  know  not; 
but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  he  wished  me  to  combat  them 
with  their  own  weapons — that  was,  let  my  friends  say  if  I 
was  elected  I  would  make  Mr.  Clay  Secretary  of  State. 
This,  to  me,  appeared  deep  corruption,  and  I  repelled  it  with 
that  honest  indignation  as  I  thought  it  deserved." 

General  Jackson  made  no  further  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  time.    He  retired  from  the  discussion. 

XIIL  Mr.  Clay,  however,  deemed  it  proper  to  vindicate 
himself  still  more  completely.  He  caused  a  circular  letter  to 
be  addressed  to  every  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentar- 
tives  who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  restating  General  Jackson's 
charge  of  bargain  and  corruption,  and  asking  whether  he 
(the  member  addressed)  knew  or  believed  that  such  a  bargain 
had  been  made. 

To  these  questions  every  member  but  two  sent  prompt 
replies,  exonerating  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  in  the  moiA  un- 
equivocal and  emphatic  language. 
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The  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject,  uttered 
when  there  was  no  longer  a  personal  motive  for  uttering 
them,  are  well  known  :  "  Prejudice  and  passion  have  charged 
Mr.  Clay  with  obtaining  office  by  bargain  and  corruption. 
Before  you,  my^fellow-citizens,  in  the  presence  of  our  country 
and  Heaven,  I  pronounce  that  charge  totally  unfounded. 
This  tribute  of  justice  is  due  from  me  to  him,  and  I  seize 
with  pleasure  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  discharging  the 
obligation.  As  to  my  motives  for  tendering  to  him  the  de- 
partment of  State  when  I  did,  let  that  man  who  questions 
them  come  forward  ;  let  him  look  around  among  statesmen 
and  legislators  of  this  nation,  and  of  that  day  ;  let  him  then 
select  and  name  the  man  whom,  by  his  preeminent  talents^ 
by  his  splendid  services,  by  his  ardent  patriotism,  by  his  all- 
embracing  public  spirit,  by  his  fervid  eloquence  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  by  his  long  experi- 
ence in  the  afihirs  of  the  Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  intent  only  upon  the  welfare 
and  honor  of  his  country,  ought  to  have  preferred  to  Henry 
Clay.  lict  him  name  the  man,  and  then  judge  you,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, of  my  motives.'' 

XIY.  General  Jackson  never  retracted  the  charge  of  bar- 
gain, nor  ceased  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Clay.  During  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life,  Mr.  Clay 
being  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing card  for  publication  in  the  Nashville  Unions  and  it  was 
published  in  that  newspaper  in  May,  1844 : 

"•  My  attention  has  been  called  to  various  newspaper  articles,  referring 
to  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  me  to  (General  Hamilton,  recanting 
the  charge  of  bargain  made  agiunst  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams  in  1825. 

"  To  pnt  an  end  to  all  such  nunors^  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  myself  to  state, 
that  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  written  such  a  letter,  and  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  letter  firom  me  to  Gteneral  Hamilton,  or  any  one  else, 
that  will  bear  such  a  construction.  Of  the  charges  brought  against  both 
3£r.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time  I  formed  my  opinion  as  the  country 
at  large  did — ^from  facts  and  circumstances  that  were  indisputable  and  oon- 
duaive ;  and  I  may  add,  that  this  opinion  has  undergone  no  change. 
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'^If  Gkneral  Hamilton,  or  any  one  ebe,  has  a  letter  from  me  on  tfaia 
sobjed^  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  apply  to  him  for  it  As  for  myself  I 
have  no  secrets^  and  do  not  fear  the  publication  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
written  on  this  or  any  other  subject*' 


These  are  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  charge  of  bargain  and 
cormption  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  it.  No  charge  was  ever  more  plausible  or  more  ground- 
less, unless  it  be  that  which  ruined  Aaron  Burr's  political  pros- 
pects in  1801 ;  and,  with  that  exception,  none  was  ever  more 
completely  refuted.  The  refutation  was  as  public  as  the  ac- 
cusation. Why,  then,  did  seven-tenths  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  believe  it  ?  Why  did  it  overthrow  an  admin- 
istration, and  frustrate  for  ever  the  cherished  hopes  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  ? 

First,  Mr.  Clay's  conduct,  in  giving  Mr.  Adams  the  presi- 
dency, was  undemocratic.  This  republic  was  set  up  on  a 
certain  principle,  and  the  spirit  of  that  principle  required 
that  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  should  have  been  elected 
President  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1825.  The  principle  may  be  wrong.  Time  may 
prove  it  to  be  wrong.  Federalists  then  thought  it  wrong. 
But  the  republican  party  obtained  power,  and  for  twenty- 
four  years  retained  the  supremacy,  because  it  professed  a 
contrary  belief,  because  it  thought  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  government  right,  feasible,  and  safe.  When  Mr.  Clay, 
before  the  result  of  the  popular  election  was  known,  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  in  Kentucky  that  he  could  conceive  of 
no  circumstances  whatever  which  would  induce  him  to  sup- 
port Q-eneral  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  he  seemed  to  show 
a  defective  faith  in  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  party  and  of 
the  Constitution.  His  party  naturally  resented  the  defection. 
As  a  private  citizen  he  was  not  bound  to  support  Gheneral 
Jackson ;  but  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  his  task  was 
to  ascertain  and  to  indulge  the  obvious  desires  of  the  people 
whose  representative  he  was. 

Secondly,  The  voters  of  the  United  States  might  then  be 
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divided  into  three  claefles.  First,  there  were  the  voters  who 
were  patriotic  enough  to  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the  politics 
of  their  country,  and  intelligent  enough  to  be  swayed  by  ar- 
guments addressed  to  the  understanding.  Such  voters  are 
the  salt  of  the  nation,  who  have  preserved  it — ^who  now  sus- 
tain it — who  will  deliver  it.  But  they  were  not  a  majority. 
Then,  there  was  a  class  of  voters  who  were  intelligent 
^ough  to  be  swayed  by  ai^uments  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, but  not  patriotic  enou^  to  take  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics— rich  people,  who  drew  large  revenues  from  the  country 
they  affected  to  despise — over-refined  scholars,  who  dawdled  in 
Paris,  when  they  should  have  been  instructing  their  country- 
men at  home— dainty  philosophers,  who  surveyed  the  arena 
from  a  safe  distance,  and  discoursed  knowingly  about  it, 
when  they  should  have  stripped  and  entered,  and  done  brave 
battle,  showing  blackguards  how  gentlemen  can  fight,  and 
driving  them  in  ignominy  from  the  ring. 

But  these  two  classes  combined  were  not  a  majority  in 
1825.  In  the  present  happy  year  of  our  Lord,  we  are  all  of 
us  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  of  course.  But  the  events 
with  which  we  are  now  occupied  occurred  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  there  was  an  immense  number  of  people  in  the 
country  who  were  not  intelligent  enough  to  be  moved  by 
arguments  addressed  to  the  understanding.  There  were 
voters  who  could  feel,  but  not  think ;  listen  to  stump  ora- 
tions, but  not  read ;  comprehend  the  logic  of  a  Kremer,  but 
not  that  of  Henry  Clay ;  who  could  be  wheedled,  and  flat- 
tered, and  drilled  by  any  man  who  was  quite  devoid  of  public 
spirit,  principle,  and  shame,  but  could  be  influenced  by  no 
man  of  honor,  unless  he  was  also  a  man  of  genius.  This  was 
the  fatal  class  of  voters.  Here  was  the  field  of  the  managing 
politician.  These  were  the  voters  who  were  the  hope  of  the 
schemer,  the  despair  of  the  patriot.  They  were  numerous  in 
1825. 

And  93  the  Jacksonians  had  their  cry  for  1828.  You 
may  be  sure  they  kept  it  ringing. 

Yet  no  cxy,  however  teUing,  no  enthusiasm,  however  wild 
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and  general,  ever  carried  a  presidential  election,  nor  ever 
will.  The  union  of  a  powerful  southern  interest  with  a  re- 
spectable northern  one,  or  the  union  of  a  powerful  northern 
with  a  respectable  southern  interest,  has  been  always  deemed 
essential  to  success  by  knowing  politicians,  and  has  always 
been  essential  hitherto.  General  Jackson,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  was  nothing  in  1824,  till  Pennsylvania  took 
him  up,  and  would  have  been  elected  in  1824,  if  New  York 
had  joined  Pennsylvania.  New  York  must  be  brought  into 
line  in  1828.    Who  will  do  it  for  him  ? 


CHAPTER    XI. 

MABTIK      VAN       BURKN. 

Yes,  Martin  Van  Buren,  late  the  opponent  of  Jackson, 
the  ally  of  Crawford.  Not  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  General  Jackson's  friend  and  eulogist,  and 
who,  it  was  supposed,  cherished  an  expectation  of  succeeding 
him  in  the  presidency.  Mr.  Van  Buren  must  do  the  work, 
or  it  will  not  be  done.  Mr.  Clinton  was  no  politician.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  the  politician  of  the  State. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  any  thing  about  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  excel  all  men  in  concealing  his  motives  and  his 
movements  ?  If  one  could  get  a  peep  at  the  pages  of  that 
autobiography  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation after  his  death  1  But  as  that  can  not  be,  we  must 
resort  to  other  sources  of  information.  It  is  something,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  feels  that  the  story  of  his 
life  is  one  which  will  bear  telling. 

From  long  poring  over  all  the  materials  accessible,  I  have 
come  to  know  that  the  serious  charges  against  this  gentleman 
are  either  untrue,  or  less  than  half  true.  Conceding  that 
politics  is  a  game,  I  find  that  he  has  never  grabbed  nor  slily 
fildied  the  stakes,  but  played  fidrly,  according  to  the  "usages 
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of  the  party/'  Few  men  have  been  more  bated.  Itiscoxnf(»iing 
to  honest  blunderers  to  know  that  no  man  is  so  hated  as  he 
who  makes  it  a  point  to  haye  no  enemies,  and  in  no  man  are 
80  many  faults  discovered  as  in  him  who  never  commits  one. 

Martin  Van  Boren,  like  the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
leader,  learned  his  principles  from  Thomy  Jefferson,  and  his 
tactics  from  Aaron  Burr.  This  remark  explains  both  his 
career  and  his  party's. 

Columbia  County  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  noted,  in 
the  olden  time,  as  the  residence  of  certain  opulent  families. 
There  the  Livingstons  had  their  seat ;  there  the  Van  Bensse* 
laers  had  lai^  possessions ;  and  around  the  great  proprietors 
gathered  a  considerable  number  of  connections  and  friends, 
forming  a  circle  who  held  a  position  in  the  county  similar  to 
that  of  the  great  families  in  a  county  of  England.  Here,  in 
1782,  when  as  yet  the  distinction  was  marked  between  patri* 
cian  and  plebeian,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  bom.  He  was  bom 
in  a  log-house.  His  father  was  a  worthy,  illiterate  man,  who 
coltivated  a  small  farm,  and  kept  a  smaU  tavern.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  imperturbable  good  temper,  that  he  never  had  a 
quarrel  in  his  life.  His  wife,  we  are  told,  was  the  motive- 
power  of  the  family — an  active,  polite  person,  fond  of  politics, 
and  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  management  of  her  affairs. 

Martin  was  a  bright,  lively,  handsome  boy.  He  went  to 
the  village  school,  and  had  no  other  educational  advantages. 
His  familiar  letters,  down  to  a  late  period  of  his  life,  contain 
grammatical  slips.  Apprenticed  in  his  fourteenth  year  to 
the  village  attorney,  he  was  compelled,  by  a  statute  then  in 
force,  to  serve  seven  years  before  getting  his  license  to  prac- 
tice. The  law  then  made  a  distinction  in  favor  of  students 
who  had  received  a  classical  education — admitting  them  to 
practice  after  three  years,  study  of  the  law. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  term  of  study,  we  find  the 
youth  in  New  York,  a  student  in  the  office  of  William  P. 
Van  NeSB,  who  is  stUl  famous  as  the  friend  and  second  of 
Colonel  Burr,  in  his  lamentable  duel  with  General  Hamilton. 
Burr  wafl  then  at  the  height  of  his  career,  Vice-President  of 
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the  United  States,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  candidate 
for  the  succession  to  the  presidency.  He  lived  in  great  style ; 
bad  his  country  house  and  town  house ;  and  dispensed  in 
both  a  lavish  hospitality  which  he  could  ill  afford.  He  never 
appeared  so  imposing  or  so  strong  as  then,  when  he  stood  on 
the  flowery  verge  ^f  ruin.  The  young  student,  it  appears, 
was  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  this  shining  figure, 
who  inherited  from  his  father  a  passion  for  protdg^s.  Burr 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  talents,  the  diligence  and  en- 
ergy of  the  country  youth,  and,  we  are  told,  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  forming  character,  and  communicated  to  him 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  politics  and  law. 

The  life-maxims  of  the  Vice-President  the  student  cer- 
tainly did  not  imbibe.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  private  conduct 
has  always  been  correct,  and  though  of  a  generous  and  help- 
ful disposition,  he  early  and  always  practiced  the  art  of  living 
within  his  income. 

Aaron  Burr's  politics  were  learned  in  the  camp.  Enam- 
ored of  military  life,  he  conducted  his  business,  after  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  upon  military  principles.  He  liked  to  regard 
himself  as  a  kind  of  general-in-law,  his  clerks  as  aids-de-court, 
and  to  have  his  orders  obeyed  with  the  silent  promptness  of 
military  discipline.  When  he,  unhappily,  turned  politician, 
and  became  the  manager  of  a  party,  he  adhered  to  the  same 
system.  A  party,  he  would  maintain,  in  order  to  cany  elec- 
tions, must  submit  to  discipline ;  must  execute  ftithfully, 
and  even  blindly,  the  decrees  of  its  leaders.  Whatever  is  de- 
cided upon  in  the  conclaves  of  the  Intimate  and  recognized 
chiefs  is  law  to  the  rank  and  file,  which  they  must  execute 
to  the  letter,  on  pain  of  proscription. 

If  the  Burrian  Code  were  written  out,  as  time  developed 
it,  it  would  contain,  I  imagine,  the  following  propositions : 

THE  CODE  OF  THE  NEW   TORK   POLITIOIAN. 

I.  Politics  is  a  Gktme,  the  prizes  of  which  are  offices  and  contracts, 
n.  The  Game,  so  far  as  Our  Side  is  concerned,  must  be  played  with 
strict  fairness.  With  respect  to  the  Other  Side,  all  is  fair  in  politics,  as  in  war. 
m  In  elective  governments,  all  politics  necessarily  resolve  themselTBt 
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into  a  contest  for  the  lof^jeat  place.  That  gained,  all  is  gained.  To  tbat 
end,  therefore,  eveiything  else  is  to  be  subordinate. 

TV.  The  people  ore  soTereign — as  Queen  Victoria  is  sovereign.  Treated 
always  with  the  profonndest  deference,  the  sovereign  in  notbino.  In 
England  the  ministers,  in  America  the  politicians,  are  eyetything.  But  the 
sorereign  is  to  be  humored  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  so  led. 

y.  Fidelity  to  party  is  the  sole  virtue  of  the  politician.  He  only  is  a 
politidan  who  would  vote  unhesitatingly  for  the  Devil,  if  the  Devil  were 
rq;u]arly  nominated.    One  sin  only  is  unpardonable — bolting. 

VL  No  man  must  be  allowed  to  suffer  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
party.  No  matter  how  odious  to  the  people  he  may  have  made  himself  by 
his  fidelity,  he  must  be  provided  for  the  moment  it  can  be  safely  done. 

VLL  The  party  door  must  always  stand  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
converts  firom  the  other  side,  but  shut  rigorously  against  repentant  rene- 
gades. 

yUL  Personal  enmities  are  to  be  most  scrupulously  avoided.  In  deal- 
ing with  aa  opponent^  he  must  be  treated  with  a  view  to  his  one  day  be- 
coming "  one  of  usl" 

IX.  Soothing  is  more  fatal  in  politics  than  a  premature  publication  of 
the  programme.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  to-day  which  can  as  well  be  done 
to-^noirow.    A  surprise  is  often  half  a  victory. 

X.  'Every  partisan  must  contribute  to  a  contest  both  aooording  to  his 
means  and  his  disposition ;  rich,  liberal  men,  money ;  rich,  mean  men,  in- 
floenoe  and  name ;  active  men,  labor ;  idle  men,  the  show  of  their  presence ; 
doquent  men,  eloquence ;  cool,  shrewd  men,  management  and  direction ; 
an  men,  without  one  exception,  votes. 

XL  Local  organiasation  is  the  main  reliance  for  victory.  Every  ward, 
town,  village,  hamlet,  neighborhood,  must  have  its  party  organization— its 
every  Toter  recorded  and  his  disposition  ascertained  and  noted  down. 

XIL  A  great  State  influence  is  the  preliminary  and  price  of  national 
distinction.  No  man  can  be  great  in  Washington  who  is  not  master  of  his 
own  State ;  who  is  not  the  Clay  of  Kentucky,  the  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
the  Galhoan  of  South  Carolina,  the  Webster  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
same  principle,  a  man  must  be  preeminent  in  his  County,  before  he  can  be 
powerful  at  Albany.  Political  distinction,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 
It  must  have  an  impregnable  basis  of  locality,  and  expand  from  a  fixed 
center.  A  man  who  carries  4  County  in  his  pocket  can  have  what  he 
wants  at  Albany ;  a  man  who  is  master  of  a  State  can  have  his  choice  of 
the  pickings  at  Washington. 

yriT.  When  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  party  in  the  whole  Union 
and  the  party  in  the  State^  or  between  the  party  in  the  State  and  the  party 
in  the  county,  a  man  must  adhere  to  the  behests  of  a  majority  of  his  own 
local  organization.    That  is  to  say,  a  private  must  obey  Uie  orders  of  his 
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own  immediate  captain,  though  that  captain  may  be  in  mutiny  against 
his  coloneL  That  is  the  captain's  affair,  not  the  private's.  Thus,  if  Tomp- 
kins is  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party  in  New  York,  and  Crawford  is 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  party  in  the  Union,  the  Kew  York  democrat 
must  support  Tompkins,  until  the  party  leaders  in  New  York  decide  to 
drop  Tompkins. 

XIV.  It  is  a  great  art  to  enlist  young  men  in  the  cause.  Young  men 
work  more  and  demand  less  than  old  men.  Besides,  they  have  faith;  a 
commodity  unknown  to  the  old  politician. 

XY.  In  a  political  manager  many  qualities  are  desirable,  but  only  one 
is  indispensable,  namely,  discretion. 

XVI.  Many  men  can  speak ;  few  can  hold  their  tongue.  Many  men 
can  act;  few  know  how  to  wait.  One  half  the  politician's  art  consists  in 
silence  and  waiting.  As  that  helmsman  is  most  skillful  who  keeps  the 
ship  to  her  course  with  the  fewest  movements  of  the  helm,  as  that  is  the 
great  chess-player  who  wins  by  the  fewest  moves,  so  that  politician  will 
best  succeed  who  speaks  seldom,  does  little,  and  writes  never.  But  when 
he  does  move,  the  result  must  be  an  era. 

XVII.  A  politician  once  well  on  the  course,  and  fit  to  be  upon  it^  can 
only  be  destroyed  by  his  own  hands. 

XVnL  Newspapers  are  indispensable  auxiliaries.  Editors  are  to  be 
unscrupulously  used,  but  never  implicitly  trusted.  An  editor  who  is,  in 
fortune,  one  degree  above  the  starvation  point,  is  in  the  condition  most 
favorable  to  complete  efficiency.  When  an  editor  has  become  personally 
powerful,  or  even  pecuniarily  independent,  his  utility  as  a  party  tool  is 
gone.  If  he  shows  the  slightest  symptom  of  restiveness  or  aspiration,  the 
very  highest  talent  the  party  can  command  must  be  brought  to  bear  in 
effecting  his  suppression. 

XIX.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  professional  politician  is  to  keep  great 
men  down,  and  to  push  little  men  up.  Little  men,  owing  aU'  to  the  wire- 
puller, will  be  governed  by  him.  Great  men,  having  ideas  and  convictions, 
are  perilous,  even  as  tools;  must  be  used  cautiously,  and  never  advanced 
to  posts  of  influence  and  honor.  Indeed,  it  were  better  to  abolish  them 
altogether. 

How  much  of  this  precious  system  our  young  student 
learned  from  its  founder,  and  how  much  he  gathered  from 
the  attached  disciples  who  surrounded  him,  I  know  not.  It 
is  evident  that  some  of  these  ideas  found  lodgment  in  his 
mind,  and  were  exemplified  in  his  conduct.  The  fatal  flaw 
in  the  system  is  the  smallness  of  its  object  The  calamity  of 
poor  Burr  w^>  that  he  had  not  understanding  enough  to 
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take  the  idea  of  Jhe  new  republic.  He  attached  the  puerile 
European  value  to  plaob,  ignorant  of  the  truth  that  he 
^lio  serves  his  country  in  a  public  office  is  no  more  honorable 
than  he  who  serves  it  in  his  private  shop.  The  superior  dig- 
nity of  simple  citizenship  to  any  post  in  the  gift  of  citizens 
was  never  apparent  to  him.  He  thought  the  servant  was 
greater  than  the  master. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  returned  to  his  native  village  in  1803^ 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  hung  out  his  sign-board,  noti- 
fying the  public  that  Van  Bureh  and  Miller  were  attorneys- 
at-law.  Politics  were  the  absorbing  topic  in  Columbia  county. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  known  there  as  a  rather  extreme  Jeflfer- 
Bonian,  a  strict  constructionist,  a  stickler  for  State  rights. 
He  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Burrian  code  in  1804,  by 
voting  against  Colonel  Burr  when  he  ran  for  the  governorship 
of  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  regular  republican  candi- 
date. He  sided  with  the  Clintons,  and  other  devotees  of 
New  York,  against  Mr.  Jefferson's  embargo.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
however,  during  the  next  six  years  after  settling  in  Kinder- 
hook,  was  chiefly  a  zealous  and  laborious  village  lawyer, 
winning  his  way  to  a  wider  sphere  by  doing  the  best  for  his 
clients  there. 

Then  he  removed  to  Hudson,  the  capital  of  his  county, 
where  for  seven  years  more  he  toUed  at  the  bar,  dividing  the 
business  of  the  county  with  a  federalist  rival.  Keen  were 
the  encounters,  it  is  said,  between  these  able  men.  Mr.  Van 
Btuen  ever  cool,  vigilant,  adroit,  courteous,  persuasive ;  gain- 
ing something  even  from  defeat.  His  support  of  Mr.  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  for  the  governorship,  in  1808,  procured  him 
the  office  of  surrogate  of  Columbia,  which  he  held  four  years, 
and  was  then  removed  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
gentleman  whose  removal  had  created  a  vacancy  for  himsel£ 

Thus  early  in  New  York  was  the  execrable  system  in 
vogue  of  distributing  offices  among  victorious  partisans,  as 
soldiers  divide  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
often  been  accused  of  introducing  this  odious  feature  of  par^ 
tisan  strife.     The  truth  is^  however^  that  twice  he  was  its 
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victim  before  ever  he  had  held  a  position  which  plaoed  it  in 
his  power  either  to  remove  or  to  appoint.  It  was  a  fault  in 
him  that  he  did  not  exert  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  which  tends  to  take  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
honest  men,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  custody  of  blackguards. 
He  ought  to  have  done  this  ;  and  the  more,  as  his  instincts 
revolt  at  such  a  perversion  of  a  public  trust.  When  himself 
holding  power,  he  has  reduced  the  removals  to  the  minimum 
of  the  supposed  party  necessities.  "I  prefer  an  oflSce/'  he 
once  said,  ^^  which  has  no  patronage.  When  I  give  a  man  an 
office,  I  offend  his  disappointed  competitors  and  their  friends, 
and  make  enemies  of  the  man  I  remove  and  his  friends.  Nor 
am  I  certain  of  gaining  a  friend  in  the  man  I  appoint,  for,  in 
all  probability,  he  expected  something  better." 

Governor  Tompkins,  by  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency, 
and  still  more  by  indulging  in  a  habit  induced  by  his  pe- 
cuniary misfortunes,  was  removed  from  the  sphere  of  com- 
petition. Then  the  politics  of  New  York  were  resolved  into 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  proud,  patriotic,  mal- 
adroit Clinton,  and  the  imperturbable,  skillful,  courteous,  re^ 
icent  Van  Buren.  The  Eepublican  party  was  divided  into 
two  well-balanced  factions,  Glintonians  and  Bucktails  ;  the 
Bucktails,  so  named  from  a  branch  of  the  Tammany  Society 
wearing  the  tail  of  a  deer  in  their  hats.  The  Bucktails  were 
reckoned  the  extreme  democrats,  the  radicals.  Indeed,  they 
were  frequently  styled  Badicals  by  their  opponents,  and  in 
1824  Mr.  Crawford  was  often  called  the  Badical  Candidate, 
and  the  caucus  that  nominated  him  the  Badical  Caucus. 

Dr.  Hammond  hits  off  the  public  character  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  in  a  sentence :  ^^  His  objects  were  always  magnificent, 
his  ends  were  always  such  as  evinced  an  elevated  and  lofty 
mind,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  those  ends."  Of  his 
rival,  Martin  Van  Buren,  we  may  observe  that,  whether  his 
objects  were  magnificent  or  the  contrary,  whether  his  ends 
evinced  a  lofty  or  a  common  mind,  he  was  always  thoroughly 
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awBre  of  tlie  necessity  of  providing  ways  and  means  to  ao- 
Gomplish.  them. 

The  politics  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  supposed  to  be 
heyond  the  comprehension  of  a  finite  being.  From  the  early 
days  of  its  adhesion  to  the  Union,  its  politics  have  been  in- 
volved, embittered,  and,  I  may  add,  ignoble,  to  an  unexam- 
pled degree.  Great  families,  rival  factions,  ambitious  men, 
have  striven  and  schemed,  with  amazing  pertinacity,  not  so 
much  for  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  State,  as  for  the 
possession  of  the  lucrative  offices  which  its  early  wealth  cre- 
ated, and  its  early  folly  left  open  to  ceaseless  competition. 
Besides  the  great  prizes  which  the  State  itself  held  out  to 
successful  management,  there  was  an  impression  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  large  popiUation 
and  important  commerce,  was  entitled  to  give  a  President  to 
the  Union ;  and  that  it  only  remained  for  some  one  of  her 
citizens  to  acquire  a  State  preeminence  and  a  respectable 
national  reputation,  to  secure  the  prize.  The  secret  aim, 
then,  of  the  leading  politicians  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
down  their  rivals  ;  while  politicians  in  other  States,  particu- 
larly, those  who  were  identified  with  the  "Virginian  dy- 
nasty," were  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  preventing  any 
New  Yorker  from  over-topping  his  competitors. 

In  1812,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  first  appeared  in  Albany 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  that  extraordinary  man,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  had  just  been  put  in  nomination  for  the  pres- 
idency against  Mr.  Madison.  He  expected  support  from  two 
classes  of  citizens  ;  first,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  war ; 
secondly,  those  who  thought  Mr.  Madison  ill-fitted  to  conduct 
the  war  with  success.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  New  York  democracy,  supported  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man 
to  the  respectable  vote  which  Clinton  received.  In  1816,  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins  was  the  choice  of  New  York  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  Mr.  Van  Buren  adhered  to  the  decree  of  his  party. 
He  went  to  Washington  to  electioneer  for  Mr.  Tompkins, 
bat  ascertaining  that  the  ex-governor  could  not  obtain  the 
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nomination  of  the  Congressional  Caucns,  he  supported  his 
claims  coldly,  and  offered  no  serious  opposition  to  those  of 
Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  inherited  from  his  father  a  temper  that 
nothing  could  ruffle,  and  he  possessed  an  unrivaled  talent  for 
holding  his  tongue.  His  principles  and  his  disposition  equally 
impelled  him  to  he  courteous  to  all  men.  Compelled  by  his 
position  in  the  republican  ranks  to  be  generally  in  opposition 
to  Governor  Clinton,  he  conducted  the  warfare,  according  to 
Dr.  Hammond,  on  such  principles  and  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Clinton  himself,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  confessed  that 
he  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  The  hasty 
private  letters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  which  were  surreptitiously 
published,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Mackenzie,  do 
not  reveal  to  us  the  dishonest  politician,  nor  the  self-seeker 
r^rdless  of  right  and  propriety,  and  bent  on  gaining  ad- 
vancement by  all  means,  fair  and  foul.  They  show  us,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quiet,  jovial,  gentlemanlike,  vigilant  lawyer  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  party  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
which  he  found  established  ;  and  conducting  them  with  a 
nice  regard  to  the  claims  of  partisans  and  a  real  concern  for 
the  public  interest.  The  great  statesman,  intent  only  on  the 
public  good,  identified  only  with  great  principles  and  great 
measures,  they  do  not  exhibit  to  us. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  strikingly  faithful  to  his  friends. 
It  is  honorable  to  him  that  when  Col.  Burr  returned  home  in 
1812,  ruined  past  hope,  and  so  odious  that  a  man  incurred 
odium  who  was  known  to  be  his  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
then  just  entering  public  life,  not  only  called  upon  him,  but 
received  him  into  his  own  house  as  a  guest.  It  is  possible 
that  the  subsequent  zeal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  his  later  efforts  to  secure  pen- 
sions for  revolutionary  officers,  were,  in  some  degree,  stimu- 
lated by  his  knowledge  that  Burr  had  a  personal  interest  in 
both  those  measures.  In  the  same  spirit  he  came  powerfally 
to  the  rescue  of  his  friend.  Governor  Tompkins,  when  the 
Governor,  owing  to  his  careless  or  unskillful  book-keeping, 
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was  in  danger  of  being  both  mined  and  disgraced  as  a  public 
defanlter.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  speech  on  the  G-ovemor's  behalf 
occnpied  nearly  two  days.  Dr.  Hammond  says :  "  It  was 
one  of  the  most  ingenious,  able,  and  eloquent  speeches  I  ever 
heard.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  opponents  of  this 
gentleman,  both  in  the  State  and  nation  to  give  him  credit 
for  great  tact  and  management  as  a  mere  politician,  and  to 
deny  that  he  possesses  those  high  and  exalted  powers  of  mind 
which  always  distinguish  the  great  statesman  and  the  com- 
manding parliamentary  orator.  But  any  fair-minded  man, 
who  has  heard  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  great  and  important  ques- 
tions in  our  l^islative  assemblies,  whether  state  or  national, 
will  not  hesitate  to  award  him  the  meed  of  high  merit." 

One  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  public  acts  claims  our  attention 
for  a  moment,  before  proceeding  to  his  agency  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1828.  In  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1821,  he  had  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  insist 
that  true  democracy  does  not  require  the  manifest  absurdity 
of  what  is  falsely  called  "  universal  suffrage.*'  He  contended 
that  while  the  path  leading  to  the  dignity  of  voter  should 
be  open  equally  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  aspiring  to  that 
rank  in  the  commonwealth  should  give  some  evidence  of  fit- 
ness to  discharge  its  obligations  understandingly.  He  ad- 
hered to  the  old  world  qualification,  it  is  true,  which  is  to  be 
regretted ;  but  no  other  had  then  been  thought  of  A  voter, 
he  maintained,  should  at  least  be  a  householder.  He  depre- 
cated the  "abandoning  of  all  qualifications,  and  throwing 
open  the  ballot-boxes  to  every  body — demolishing,  at  one 
blow,  the  distinctive  character  of  an  elector,  the  proudest  and 
most  invaluable  attribute  of  freemen." 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his 
course  on  this  question  have  a  particular  interest  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York : 

^AmoDg  the  many  evils,"  said  he,  "which  would  flow  from  a  wholly 
unrestricted  sufirage,  the  following  would  be  the  most  injurious,  viz. : 

"  Firti.  It  would  give  to  the  city  of  New  York  about  twenty-five  thou- 
Mnd  votes,  while  under  the  Uberkl  extension  of  the  right  on  the  choice 
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of  delegates  to  ihia  convention,  she  has  but  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand.  The  character  of  the  increased  number  of  Totes  would  be  such 
as  would  render  their  elections  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  which  would 
drive  from  the  polls  all  sober-minded  people ;  and  such,  he  was  happy  to 
find,  was  the  united  opinion,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  delegation  from  that 
city. 

''  Secondly,  It  would  not  only  be  injurious  to  them,  but  that  injury 
would  work  an  equally  great  one  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  was  the  present  consolation  of  our  hardy  sons  of  the  West  that 
for  their  toils  and  their  sufferings  in  reducing  the  wilderness  to  cultiva- 
tion, they  were  cheered  by  the  conviction,  not  only  that  they  would  be 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearly  bought  improvements,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  representation  in  the  legislature,  but  that  any  increase  of 
that  representation  gave  them  a  still  greater  influence  there.  As  far  as  it 
respected  this  State,  their  march  and  the  march  of  empire  kept  pace. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  representation  in  the  State  being 
founded  on  the  number  of  electors,  and  because  almost  every  man  in  a 
new  county  was  an  elector,  under  the  existing  and  contemplated  qualifi- 
cations ;  while  in  the  old  counties,  and  especially  in  cities,  there  were  great 
numbers  who  would  not  be  embraced  by  them.  So  great  was  this  effect 
that  the  city  of  New  York  alone  would,  under  the  vote  of  the  other  day, 
have  become  entitled  to  additional  voters,  over  those  who  voted  at  the 
election  of  delegates,  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  whole  number  of  votes  of 
Ontario  or  Qenesee.  The  direct  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
additional  representation  of  fourteen  members,  which  are  next  year  to  be 
distributed  among  the  counties,  would,  instead  of  going  principally  to  the 
West,  be  surrendered  to  the  worst  population  of  the  old  counties  and 
cities. 

^^And  7%irdly,  The  door  will  be  entirely  dosed  against  retreat^  what- 
ever might  be  our  after-conviction,  founded  on  experience,  as  to  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  extended  suffrage.  The  just  equilibrium  between  the 
rights  of  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment^ could,  when  once  thus  surrendered,  never  be  regained,  except  by 
the  sword. 

Fancy  the  effect  of  this  passage  read  aloud  in  that  classic 
retreat  of  the  Unterrified,  known  to  the  long-suffering  sons 
of  Manhattan  by  the  name  of  the  Pewter  Mug  I 

Whether  the  course  of  events  since  these  words  were 
uttered  has  or  has  not  demonstrated  their  wisdom,  the  same 
sons  of  Manhattan  are  competent  to  decide.  The  particular 
qualification  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  one  which  the 
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world  has  outliTed.  The  important  question,  which  will  be- 
come more  pressing  every  year,  is,  whether  there  should  be 
any  qualification ;  whether  the  sufi&age  system,  which  ex- 
cludes all  women,  however  wise,  however  taxed,  and  admits 
all  men,  however  ignorant  and  irresponsible,  is,  or  is  not,  one 
upon  which  this  republic  can  achieve  the  bright  career  which 
lies,  in  possibility,  before  it. 

In  1825,  and  the  three  years  following,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
reaped  the  reward  of  many  labors  and  of  much  patient  wait- 
ing. His  hand  was  full  of  cards,  and  all  his  cards  were 
trumps.  He  had  achieved  such  a  singularly  advantageous 
position,  that  whatever  happened,  he  was  nearly  sure  to  gain. 
One  after  another,  the  men  who  might  have  stood  between 
him  and  the  objects  of  ambition  had  been  removed  either  by 
death  or  by  age,  or  by  the  gratification,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, of  their  political  desires.  All  but  Clinton.  Clin- 
ton was  Governor  again,  and  would  be  nothing  but  Governor 
or  President.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  elected  to  a  second  term  in  1827,  by  a  great 
majority.  The  sudden  death  of  Governor  Clinton,  in  1828, 
removing  from  the  scene  the  only  man  in  New  York  that 
could  be  considered  Mr.  Van  Buren's  competitor,  left  him 
undisputed  master  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  two  men 
had  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  be  rivals  or  opponents,  for  both 
had  resolved  upon  supporting  General  Jackson  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Along  with  Mr.  Kandolph,  and  the  other  strict  construc- 
tionists in  Congress,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  early  taken  sides 
against  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  maintained  the 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  end.  In  his  letter  accepting 
the  senatorsldp  in  1827,  he  said  :  "  It  shall  be  my  constant 
and  zealous  endeavor  to  protect  the  remaining  rights  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  federal  constitution  ;  to  restore  those  of 
which  they  have  been  divested  by  construction  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  honor  of  our  common  country."  Or, 
to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Hammond,  ^^  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
his  friends  had  put  all  their  political  capital  at  stake  against 
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the  Adams  administration/'  And  this  involved  the  support 
of  General  Jackson  in  1828  ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in 
the  nation  who  had  the  remotest  chance  of  carrying  the  day 
against  the  administration.  True,  General  Jackson  had  gone 
all  lengths  for  a  protective  tariflF.  True,  General  Jackson 
had  voted  for  some  of  the  odious  internal  improvements. 
Still,  he  was  a  Southern  man  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  opinions  on 
the  vexed  questions  were  not  as  unchangeable  as  his  will.  In 
any  case,  there  was  no  choice  of  men.  Jackson,  and  Jackson 
only,  could  turn  out  Adams,  and  introduce  a  new  dynasty, 
a  new  order  of  succession.** 

•  There  was  ono  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  support  of  General 
Jackson  which  wo  must  briefly  notice.  The  support  of  the  General  seemed  to 
involve  the  necessity  of  electing  Mr.  Calhoun  a  second  time  to  the  vice-presi- 
dencj,  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  prestige  of  his  name.  Mr.  Oalhoun  was, 
moreover,  the  man  abhorred  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  some  time  political 
ohie£  A  letter,  published  some  years  later,  by  Buff  Green,  in  his  United  States 
Telegraphy  and  vouched  for  by  him,  explains  with  apparent  truth,  how  this  ob- 
jection was  removed : 

"A  party,"  says  thia  writer,  "of  certain  individuals  in  New  York  wished  to 
run  De  Witt  Clinton  for  Yice-President  Clinton  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
Calhoun  and  himself  were  of  the  same  parfy,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  it 
The  same  individuals  or  party  still  pressed  him  to  become  a  candidate  on  the 
Jackson  ticket  Clinton  still  uiged  that  the  project  was  not  advisable,  and 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  party  and  his  own  fame.  After  much  persuasion,  he 
agreed  that  if  Tennessee  would  nominate  him,  it  would  show  that  Jackson  was 
in  favor  of  it,  and  that  New  York  might  follow.  Mr.  Balch  was  made  the  in- 
strument to  sound  General  Jackson.  Crawford  was  written  to ;  Balch  gets  the 
answer;  enclosed  it  to  General  Jackson,  with  a  suggestion  that  Calhoun  ought 
or  might  be  dropped,  and  Clinton  taken  up.  In  a  few  days  General  Jackson 
called  on  Mr.  Balch,  and  returned  the  letter  of  Crawford,  stating  to  Mr.  Baloh 
that  he  at  first  felt  like  investigating  the  matter,  but  upon  reflection  concluded  to 
leave  it  to  time;  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  seen  the  letter;  that  Calhoun  had 
been  his  friend,  to  all  appearances,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  felt  disposed  to 
rely  on  him  as  such.  He  wished  all  political  differences  put  to  an  end,  and  not 
to  bo  revived,  as  no  good  could  grow  out  of  them.  He  was  willing  the  country 
might  settle  these  matters,  and  all  such,  as  it  had  done.  That  he  never  desertod 
his  (Henda,  and  could  in  no  way  connive  at  the  proposal  of  taking  up  CUnton  and 
patting  down  Calhoun?  That  he  thoufi:ht  highly  of  Clinton,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  the  country,  at  a  proper  time,  would  also  do  justice  to  Mr.  Clinton.  Tims 
spoke  Jackson.  Mr.  Balch  says,  '  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview.    I  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  strong  attachment  of  Gten- 
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The  reaolntion  of  Mr.  Van  Buien  to  Bnpport  General 
Jackson  was  formed  as  early,  probably,  as  the  year  1825,  but 
he  hspt  that  resolation  to  himself,  and  enjoined  the  same  ret- 
ioence  upon  his  confidants.  Dr.  Hammond  disconrses  amus- 
ingly upon  this  feature  of  the  campaign.  "  Never,''  he  says, 
"  was  a  political  party  in  a  better  state  of  discipline  tlum 
was  the  Van  Buren  or  democratic  party  in  New  York  during 
the  years  1826,  '27  and  '28.  A  sense  of  common  danger, 
whidi  was  entertained  by  the  leaders  of  that*  party,  probably 
had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  them  to  act  in  concert.  A 
large  majority  of  the  party  were  opposed  both  to  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clinton.  They  had  no  confidence  either  in  the 
State  or  national  executive.  They  wished  to  change  both ; 
but  in  order  to  effect  that  change,  it  was  necessary  so  to  con- 
duct their  'political  operations  as  to  draw  into  their  support 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  friends  of  the  governor,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  democratic  friends  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  hazard 
little,  with  those  who  were  at  that  day  in  active  life,  and 
knew  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling,  in  asserting  .that  had  the 
question  been  taken  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jack- 
son at  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  presidency 
of  the  former,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  would  have 
declared  for  Mr.  Adams.  Hence,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
friends  enjoined  most  rigidly  on  all  their  adherents  not  to 
commit  themselves  on  the  presidential  question.  They  averred 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  preserve  the  entire  union  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  that  when  that  party  at  the  proper 
time  should  announce  its  preference  for  either  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  they  would  in  good  faith  endeavor  to  carry 
into  effect  its  determination.  The  democratic  newspapers 
(and  especially  the  Albany  Argus)  were  conducted  with 
great  skill  and  address  in  accordance  with  this  scheme.     So 

enl  Jadcson  to  Calhoon.  I  therefore  adrised  Yan  Buren  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
dinton,  and  sapport  Oalhotin;  for  if  they  soooeeded  in  electing  Clinton  Yioe- 
Praadeoty  that  he  felt  assored  that  Jackson  would  make  Calhoun  Secretary  of 
States  and  Yan  Bnien's  prospects  would  be  blasted  forever/  " 
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rigidly  were  these  injanotions  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Albany  regency  enforced,  that  several  individuals,  fascinated 
with  the  personal  character  of  Gkneral  Jackson,  who  openly 
declared  their  preference  for  him,  were  at  least  silently  re- 
buked and  partially  put  in  political  Coventry  by  the  same 
class  of  men  who  had  themselves  at  that  time  fully  deter- 
mined that  General  Jackson  was  to  be  their  candidate.  These 
sagacious  politicians  foresaw  that  if  at  that  early  day  the 
(reneral  was  proclaimed  as  the  democratic  candidate,  so  for- 
j  midable  would  the  opposition  then  be  that  all  expectations 

I  of  success  (and  the  expectation  of  success  many  times  se- 

cures it)  would  be  annihilated.  Therefore  it  was  that  the 
regency  preached  and  practiced  the  doctrine  of  non-commit- 
talism. 

"  After  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  more  freedom  was  tolerated  in  the  expression 
of  opinions  favorable  to  Jackson  and  adverse  to  Adams. 

^^  Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  Jackson  party  in  New  York  was,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  G-eneral  Jackson 
had  written  to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, that  inasmuch  a.s  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
federal  and  republican  parties  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  national  appointing  power  might  select 
its  officers  from  that  class  of  citizens  personally  the  most  de- 
serring,  and  who  were  best  calculated  to  cUscharge  their 
official  duties  for  the  public  benefit.  This  sentiment  was 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  federalists  of  this  State,  and  highly 
lauded  by  them.  From  the  year  1801  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  some  insignificant  appointments 
made  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  federalists,  as  a 
party,  had  been,  by  the  national  executive,  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  patronage.  Many  federalists,  judg- 
ing from  the  sentiments  contained  in  General  Jackson's  letter 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  entertained  an  opinion  that  if  the  former 
could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  government,  this 
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system  whidi  they  denominated  proscription,  wonld  be  abol- 
ishel" 

It  was  not  nntil  late  in  1^7  that  the  democratic  party 
was  permitted  to  come  out  plainly  for  Qeneral  Jackson. 
Then,  all  the  Yan  Bnren  papers  spoke  in  concert.  '^The 
effect/'  says  Dr.  Hammond,  '^  was  prodigions.  All  the  ma- 
chinery, the  construction  of  which  had  for  two  years  put  in 
requisition  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  and  his 
fiiends  at  Albany,  was  suddenly  put  in  motion,  and  it  per- 
formed to  admiration.'' 

When  Congress  met,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  exerted  his  influence, 
and  successfully  exerted  it,  to  secure  the  election  to  the 
Speakership  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stephenson  of  Yirginia,  a  con- 
nection by  marriage  of  his  own  family,  and  an  opponent  of 
the  Adams  administration.  Ere  long,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was 
announced  as  the  Jackson  candidate  for  the  Grovemorship  of 
New  York.  Observe  his  ^cards."  He  was  already  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  If  defeated  in  the  contest  for  the  gov- 
emorship,  he  was  still  a  senator.  And  whether  defeated  or 
not,  it  was  well  '^  understood,"  that  he  was  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 

That  Mr.  Yan  Baren  was  to  hold  this  position  in  the  cab- 
inet of  General  Jackson  was  as  well  known  to  the  chosen  few 
at  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1828,  as  it  was  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1829.  So  avers  Dr.  Hammond.  I  may  add, 
that  it  was  as  well  known  to  General  Jackson  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1829.  Precisely  how,  or 
where,  or  through  whose  agency,  this  "understanding"  was 
effected,  I  can  only  guess.  Senator  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  I 
think,  could  have  given  us  the  most  exact  information  on 
this  subject.  He  was  the  traveling  member  of  the  Jackson- 
ian  party  in  those  years. 

John  Binns,  in  his  blunt,  straightforward  way,  relates  a 
little  incident,  which  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection. 
"  Soon  after  General  Jackson's  nomination  (for  the  campaign 
of  1828),  General  Eaton,  then  the  special  confidant  and  polit- 
ical friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  one  with  whom  I  had  had 
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some  previous  personal  intercourse,  called  on  me,  with  the 
declaration  that  he  was  authorized  by  Greneral  Jackson  to 
assure  me  that,  ^  if  I  would  advocate  the  election  of  the  Gen- 
eral, when  he  was  elected  President,  I  should,  if  I  thought 
well  of  it,  remove  to  Washington  City,  become  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  government  newspaper,  and  do  as  much  as 
I  chose  of  the  public  printing  ;  or,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  leave 
Philadelphia,  as  much  of  the  public  printing  as  I  desired 
should  be  forwarded  to  Philadelphia  for  me  to  do,  at  the  gov- 
ernment prices/  I  assured  General  Eaton  that  ^I  was  as 
grateful  as  any  man  could  be  for  the  distinguished  services 
which  General  Jackson  had  rendered  the  United  States,  but 
that,  after  what  I  had  written  and  published  in  relation  to 
the  General,  I  could  not,  from  self-respect,  give  myself  the 
lie  direct,  as  I  must  do,  if  I  were  now  to  advocate  his  elec- 
tion/''* 

Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  General  Eaton  gave 
Mr.  Van  Buren  a  call.  Indeed,  the  two  senators  sat  very 
near  one  another  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  lobbies  of  which 
aflforded  convenient  nooks  for  confidential  intercourse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  General  Jackson  "authorized"  Eaton 
to  make  that  corrupt  offer  to  Mr.  Binns.  The  truth  is,  that 
General  Jackson  gave  up  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  a 
few  friends,  of  whom  Senator  Eaton  was  the  traveling,  and 
Major  Lewis  the  home  confederate.  Precisely  what  was  done 
by  his  friends  in  his  name  and  for  his  cause.  General  Jackson 
knew  and  did  not  know.  He  must  have  winked  occasionally. 
He  developed  a  fine  winking  talent.  He  could  also  look  away 
and  not  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  General,  it  appears,  became  conversant,  during  these 
years,  with  New  York  politics,  and  liked  the  strict  military 
way  in  which  the  party  was  governed  in  that  State.  "  I  am 
no  politician,"  he  said  one  day  to  a  young  New  Yorker,  "  but 
if  I  were  a  politician,  I  would  be  a  New  York  politician." 

*  BeooUectioDS  of  the  Life  of  John  Binns,  p.  263. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE     CAMPAIGN     OF      1828. 

Th£  friends  of  the  adminiBtFation  were  not  alarmed.  Mr. 
Clay  himself  was  not.  Mr.  Adams,  if  less  confident  than  his 
sangoine  Secretary  of  State,  expected  a  reflection.  Mr. 
Webster,  then  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  Henry  Clay, 
and  a  pillar  of  the  administration,  felt  sure  of  success  as  late 
as  the  spring  of  1827.  Mr.  Webster,  like  most  of  the  edu- 
cated inhabitants  of  Boston,  knew  nothing  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  generally  wrong  in  his  political 
prophecies. 

To  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Mason,  who  was  battling  in  New 
Hampshire  with  editor  Isaac  Hill,  Mr.  Webster,  in  April, 
1827,  expressed  a  deliberate  confidence  that  the  people  would 
sustain  the  administration.  ^'  A  survey  of  the  whole  ground,'' 
he  wrote,  "  leads  me  to  believe  confidently  in  Mr.  Adams'  re- 
election. I  set  down  New  England,  New  Jersey,  the  greater 
part  of  Maryland,  and,  perhaps,  all  Delaware,  Ohio,  Ken^ 
tucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana  for  him.  We  must 
then  get  votes  enough  in  New  York  to  choose  him,  and  I 
think  can  not  fail  of  this.  It  is  possible  we  may  lose  four 
votes  in  Kentucky,  but  I  do  not  expect  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  impossible  that  Pennsylvania  may  go  for  Mr. 
Adams." 

So  much  for  prophecy.  But  the  acutest  politicians  are 
at  fault  when  they  predict  the  result  of  a  popular  election 
two  years,  two  weeks,  two  days  distant.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
himself,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Hammond,  was  confident  of  a 
reelection  in  1840. 

The  campaign  of  1828  opened  with  a  stunning  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Louisiana,  like  New  York,  was  a  doubtful  and 
troublesome  State.  Its  scattering  vote  of  1824  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  concentrate  in  1828 ;  and  it  was  resolved  ths^ 
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enthosiaBm  should  effect  in  the  southwest  what  management 
was  accomplishing  in  New  York.  In  1827  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  which  had  refused  to  recognize  General  Jackson's 
services  in  1815,  invited  him  to  revisit  New  Orleans,  and 
unite  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  eighth  of  January, 
1828,  on  the  scene  of  his  great  victory.  General  Jackson, 
who  in  1804  would  not  call  upon  his  friend  Jefferson,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  be  a  suitor  for  the  governorship  of  Louisiana ; 
General  Jackson,  who  in  1824  declined  to  visit  Boston,  though 
assured  that  the  visit  would  secure  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency ;  General  Jackson,  who  in  1826  would  not  go  to  the 
Harrodsburg  Springs,  for  fear  the  object  of  the  journey 
should  be  misinterpreted,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana.  His  blood  was  up.  He  was  resolute  to 
vnn.  Congress  had  been  calling  up  the  forgotten  affair  of 
the  Six  Militia  men,  and  the  case  of  John  Woods,  and  the 
arrests  at  New  Orleans.  The  Eighth  of  January  should 
reply. 

The  reception  of  Greneral  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  on  this 
occasion  was,  I  presume,  the  most  stupendous  thing  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  surpassed  since  that  day  only  by  the  reception  of  the 
orator  Kossuth  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Delegations  from 
States  as  distant  as  New  York  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  to 
swell  the  eclat  of  the  demonstration.  ^'  The  steamer  Court- 
land"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  with  the  committee  appointed 
to  meet  the  guest  of  Louisiana,  left  New  Orleans  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  December.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe,  as 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  that  the  enthusiasm  kindled  in  the 
city  was  felt  intensely  in  distant  parts  of  the  State.  In  Con- 
cordia, as  well  as  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  people  knew 
their  deliverer ;  every  heart  palpitated  at  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  We  reached 
Natchez  on  the  first  of  January,  an  auspicious  day,  and  preg- 
iiant  with  glorious  remembrances.  That  city  was  filled  with 
a  vast  multitude,  impatiently  waiting  for  our  guest.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourth,  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  reachiiig 
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Natchez,  the  heights  on  the  river  were  filled  with  spectators; 
all  eyee  were  turned  upon  the  stream  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. At  last  a  white  smoke,  curling  like  a  mist  over  the 
tops  of  the  cypress  trees,  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the 
PocaJunUaa,  The  surrounding  hills  rang  with  loud  huzzas, 
greeting  their  arrival.  A  procession  along  the  picturesque 
margin  of  the  river  ;  a  dinner,  at  which  ardent  devotion  was 
guided  and  tempered  by  decorum  and  politeness,  and  a  ball, 
at  which  the  beauty  of  Mississippi  was  exhibited  with  all 
that  taste  could  add  to  natural  charms  and  native  grace ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  population,  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, proclaimed  that  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  were  imited 
by  ennobling  sympathies. 

^  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  General  Jackson  reSmbarked 
in  the  Pocahontas;  some  hours  aft^ward,  the  committee  of 
Louisiana  followed  in  the  OourtlaTid;  and  then  both  boats, 
united  together,  descended  the  stream,  checking  occasionally 
their  velocity,  as  it  was  intended  to  reach  New  Orleans  on 
the  eighth. 

^^  At  last  the  morning  of  the  auspicious  day  dawned  upon 
New  Orleans.  A  thick  mist  covered  the  water  and  the  land, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  began  to  rise  into  clouds ;  and  when  the 
sun  at  last  appeared,  it  served  only  to  show  the  darkness  of 
the  horizon,  threatening  a  storm  in  the  north.  It  was  at 
that  moment  the  city  became  visible,  with  its  steeples  and 
the  forest  of  masts  rising  from  the  waters.  At  that  instant, 
too,  a  fleet  of  steamboats  was  seen  advancing  toward  the 
PocahofUaSf  which  had  now  got  under  way,  with  twenty-four 
flags  waving  over  her  lofty  decks.  Two  stupendous  boats, 
lashed  together,  led  the  van.  The  whole  fleet  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire  of  artillery,  which  was  answered  from  several  ships 
in  the  harbor  and  from  the  shore.  General  Jackson  stood 
on  the  back  gallery  of  the  PocahorUaaf  his  head  uncovered, 
conspicuous  to  the  whole  multitude,  which  literally  covered 
the  steamboats,  the  shipping,  and  the  surrounding  shores. 
The  van  which  bore  the  revolutionary  soldiers  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Orleans  battalion  passed  the  Pocahontca, 
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and,  rounding  to,  fell  down  the  stream,  while  acclamations 
of  thousands  of  spectators  rang  from  the  river  to  the  woods, 
and  back  to  the  river. 

^^  In  this  order  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  steamboats 
of  the  first  class,  passed  close  to  the  city,  directing  their 
course  toward  the  field  of  battle.  When  it  was  first  descried, 
some  horsemen  only,  the  marshals  of  the  day,  had  reached 
the  ground.  Bat  in  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  alive  with  a 
vast  multitude,  brought  thither  on  horseback  and  in  carriages, 
and  poured  forth  from  the  steamboats.  A  line  was  formed  by 
Generals  Planchd  and  Labaltat,  and  the  committee  repaired 
on  board  the  PocahontaSy  in  order  to  invite  the  General  to 
land  and  meet  his  brother-soldiers  and  fellow-citizens.  I 
have  no  words  to  describe  the  scene  which  ensued." 

The  rest  can  be  imagined — the  landing  at  the  levee  of  the 
city,  the  procession,  the  banquet,  the  scenes  at  the  theater. 
"Mrs.  Jackson,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "who,  with  several 
ladies  firom  Tennessee,  accompanied  her  husband,  was  met 
and  waited  upon,  the  moment  she  landed  from  the  Pocahon- 
taSy  by  Mrs.  Marigny,  and  other  respectable  ladies,  who,  after 
having  congratulated  her  on  her  safe  arrival,  conducted  her 
to  Mr.  Marigny's  house,  where  refreshments  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  where  she  received  the  salutations  of  a  large  and 
brilliant  circle."  The  festivities  continued  four  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  General  and  his  friends  reembarked 
on  board  the  PocdlwntaSj  and  returned  homeward. 

The  campaign  now  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  country  rang  with  the  names  of  Jack- 
son AND  Calhoun,  Adams  and  Bush.  The  contest,  during 
this  final  year,  became  one  of  personalities  chiefiy.  Against 
Mr.  Adams,  every  possible  change  was  rung  upon  Bargain  and 
Corruption.  He  was  accused  of  federalism,  of  haughtiness, 
of  selfishness,  of  extravagant  expenditures,  and,  0,  crime  of 
crimes  !  of  polluting  the  White  House,  that  sacred  abode  of 
purity  and  wisdom,  with  a  billiard  table  1  Mr.  Adams'  son 
and  secretary  had  actually  bought,  out  of  his  allowance,  a 
billiard  table,  and  set  it  up  in  an  apartment  of  the  presidoi* 
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tial  mansioii.  Mr.  Adams  was  farther  aocosed  of  being  a 
Unitarian  ;  upon  which  a  statement  appeared  in  the  papers, 
declaring  that  the  President  attended  and  was  a  trustee  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  had  contributed  eighteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  charged  against  him,  that  the  East 
Boom,  in  which  his  excellent  mother  had  hung  clothes  to  dry, 
was  now  fumished  with  such  appalling  extravagance,  that 
country  members  were  quite  overcome  at  the  spectacle ;  and 
could  only  relieve  their  minds  by  quoting  Cicero  against  Cat- 
aline-— O  tempora,  0  mores  ! 

General  Jackson  was  accused  of  every  crime,  offense,  and 
impropriety  that  man  was  ever  known  to  be  guilty  of.  His 
whole  life  was  subject  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  Every  one  of 
his  duels,  %hts,  and  quarrels  was  narrated  at  length.  His 
connection  with  Aaron  Burr  was,  of  course,  a  favorite  theme. 
The  eleven  military  executions  which  he  had  ordered,  begin- 
ning with  John  Woods  and  ending  with  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  were  all  recounted.  John  Binns,  of  Philadelphia, 
issued  a  series  of  hand  bills,  each  bearing  the  outline  of  a 
ooffin*lid,upon  which  was  printed  an  inscription  recording  the 
death  of  one  of  these  victims.  Campaign  papers  were  first 
started  this  year.  One  entitled,  We  the  People^  and  another, 
called  the  Anti-Jackson  Expositor,  were  particularly  prom- 
inent. The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in  Florida  during 
his  governorship  of  that  Territory  was  detailed.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  marriage,  long  forgotten,  were  par- 
aded with  the  grossest  exaggerations,  to  the  sore  grief  of  good 
Mrs.  Jackson,  and  to  the  General's  unspeakable  wrath.  The 
mother,  too,  of  General  Jackson  was  not  permitted  to  rest 
quietly  in  her  grave.  Mrs.  Jackson  once  found  her  husband 
in  teai-8.  Pointing  to  a  paragraph  reflecting  on  his  mother, 
he  said,  "  Myself  I  can  defend ;  you  I  can  defend  ;  but  now 
they  have  assailed  even  the  memory  of  my  mother." 

To  refute  the  charges  against  the  General,  the  famous 
Tennessee  "  Whitewashing  Committee"  was  called  into  ex- 
istence. Major  William  B.  Lewis  suggested  the  measure,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  laborious  members  of  the  committee. 
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He  has  also  fiiTored  the  readers  of  these  pages  with  a  brief 
acoonnt  of  its  origin  and  transactions.  ^^  The  flood-gates  of 
abnse/'  writes  Major  Lewis,  "  were  not  only  opened  upon 
him,  but  the  most  infamons  slanders  were  published  in  the 
administration  papers  against  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  pious  of  women.  With  a  view  of  defending 
the  characters  of  both  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  his 
fiiends  at  Nashville  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
steps;  and  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  was,  therefore, 
called  (at  my  instance)  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  object.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

" '  This  meeting  believes  the  present  to  be  a  conjuncture,  when  every 
honest  and  just  exertion  should  be  employed  to  promote  the  election  of 
that  great  and  honest  man,  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  to  make  those  exertions  most  efficient,  a  commit- 
tee should  be  organized,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  frame  and  publish  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  such  as  may  be  best  adapted 
to  effectuate  the  great  object  in  view,  and  whose  further  duty  it  will  be,  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  so  &r  as  within  their  power,  *  to  detect  and 
arrest  falsehood  and  calumny,  by  the  publication  of  truth,  and  by  furnish* 
ing  eitiier  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  whether  alone  or  associated,  full 
and  correct  information  upon  any  matter  or  subject  within  their  knowl- 
edge or  power,'  properly  connected  with  the  fitness  or  qualification  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

" '  lUiolved,  iherefart,  That  John  Orerton,  Robert  C.  Foster,  Qeorge 
W.  Campbell,  William  L.  Brown,  John  Catron,  Bobert  Whyte,  Thomas 
Claiborne,  Joseph  Philips,  Daniel  Graham,  William  B.  Lewis,  Jesse  Whar- 
ton, Edward  Ward,  Alfred  Balch,  Felix  Robertson,  John  Shelby,  Jo^ah 
Nichol,  William  White,  and  John  McNairy,  be  selected  to  compose  the 
committee.' 

'^  This  committee  was  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it 
was,  as  stated  above,  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Gteneral 
Jackson  against  the  malignant  attacks  and  foul  calumnies 
of  his  enemies.  With  the  character  and  standing  of  most  of 
these  gentlemen  you  are  well  acquainted.    I  will  remark, 
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however,  that  John  Overton,  the  chairman,  Gtoorge  W. 
Campbell,  W.  L.  Brown,  Bobert  White,  and  John  Catron, 
had  all  occupied  seats  upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  highest  court  in  the  State,  and  the  last  named  is 
now  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  So  well  and  so  efficiently  did  this  committee  dis* 
charge  its  duty  to  the  Greneral  and  the  country,  that  it  soon 
received  from  the  enemies  of  Gkneral  Jackson  the  c(^omen 
of  the  *  White-washing  Committee/  It  successfully  and 
triumphantly  defended  his  character  against  the  charges  of 
inhumanity  and  a  blood-thirsty  disposition,  in  having  had  six 
militia  men  shot,  during  the  last  war  with  England,  for  de- 
sertion, and  of  being  concerned  with  Col.  Burr  in  his  designs 
against  the  United  States.  Nor  was  it  less  successful  in  de- 
fending the  reputation  of  Mib.  Jackson  against  the  attacks 
upon  her  by  those  demons  in  human  shape. 

"  One  of  the  newspapers  which  took  the  lead  in  these  in- 
fiunouB  attacks  upon  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Jackson  was  the 
National  Journal,  published  in  Washington,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  especial  organ  of  President  Adams  himself.  So 
well  satisfied  of  this  was  General  Jackson,  at  least,  that  he 
refused  to  call  on  Mr.  Adams  (as  it  was  thought  in  courtesy 
he  should  have  done)  when  he  reached  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1829.  He  thought  that  a  man  who  would  permit  a 
public  journal,  which  was  under  his  control,  to  assail  the 
reputation  of  any  respectable  female,  much  less  the  wife  of 
his  rival  and  competitor  for  the  first  office  in  the  world,  was 
not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  any  honorable  man,  and  he 
would  not,  therefore,  go  near  him.  This  was  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  call  upon  him,  and  not  from  a  want  of  magnanim- 
ity or  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  enemies  at  the  time/' 

It  was  natural,  -I  may  add,  for  General  Jackson  to  hold 
Mr.  Adams  responsible  for  the  publications  of  the  National 
Journal.  He  supposed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Adams  exerted 
tlie  control  over  the  newspapers  that  were  especially  devoted 
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to  him,  that  he  himself  did  over  the  Jackson  papers  of  Ten- 


Major  Lewis  does  not  allude  to  his  own  labors  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  To  him  was  assigned  the  congenial  task 
of  defending  his  friend,  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  traveled  to  the 
lower  country  in  search  of  eyidence,  and  devoted  half  the  year 
to  this  one  object ;  collecting  an  amount  of  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  Judge  Overton's  statement  (previously  given  in  these 
pages)  that  gave  it  general  belief  Mrs.  Jackson  testified, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  her  gratitude  to  Major  Lewis  for  this 
great  service. 

With  regard  to  the  other  labors  of  the  White-washing 
Committee,  they  doubtless  had  their  effect.  But  there  was  a 
paragraph  of  two  or  three  lines,  which  was  set  afloat  in  the 
Jackson  newspapers  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  that  prob- 
ably did  as  much  as  all  their  publications,  to  remove  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  average  voter  by  the  case  of  the  six 
militia  men  and  the  executions  in  Florida.  This  was  the 
paragraph : 

"  Cool  and  Deliberate  Mubdeb. — Jackson  coolly  and  deliberately  put 
to  death  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  British  troops  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  on  the  plains  below  New  Orleans,  for  no  other  o£fense  than  that  they 
wished  to  sup  in  the  city  that  night/' 

This  was  a  crushing  and  blinding  argument.  For  those 
who  could  not  read  it,  there  was  another,  which  was  legible 
to  the  most  benighted  intellect.  In  every  village,  as  well  as 
upon  the  corners  of  many  city  streets,  was  erected  a  ELickory 
Pole.  Many  of  these  poles  were  standing  as  late  as  1845,  rot- 
ten mementoes  of  the  delirium  of  1828. 

One  feature  of  this  campaign  may  remind  some  readers  of 
recent  presidential  elections.  Threats  of  a  certain  character 
were  used  to  intimidate  northern  voters ;  or,  rather,  such 
threats  were  said  to  have  been  uttered.  The  following  par- 
agraph from  the  New  York  American  reads  more  like  1860 
than  1828  ;  but  it  appeared  in  July  of  the  latter  year  : 

^'Jaoksonisic. — It  is  distincUy  charged  upon  ICr.  Senator  Bowan  of 
Kentucky,  that  he  has  declared,  if  Mr.  Adam  be  reeUded  PrwidmU,  Aa 
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nai Oonffress mil  he  Ae lasiihai  vnH ever  eUinihe  Uhiied  States.  The  last 
Richmond  Whig  imputes  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  a  sentiment  nearlj 
sinular,  expressed  publicly,  in  these  words — '  that  if  General  Jackson  was 
not  elected,  the  Union  would  he  dissolved.^  The  same  Virginia  journal 
quotes  as  the  opinion  'of  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  at  Nor- 
folk,' that  *^  Mr.  Adame  taa$  not  put  oiUhfthe  tfoice  of  the  people,  they 
would  he  wHUng  to  put  him  out  hy  foreeJ  When  to  these  sentiments  of 
grare  senators  and  judges,  are  added  the  inflammatory  resolutions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  districts  in  South  Carolina,  the  open  invitations  to  a 
separation  of  the  Union  contained  in  some  Jackson  journals  of  that  State — 
and  when  it  is  found  that  in  every  instance  these  sentiments  are  indulged, 
this  most  flagitious  tone  is  held  by  partisans  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  and  by 
them  only,  can  it  be  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  nnjast,  to  impute  the  doctrines 
tims  broached,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  party  ?" 

The  same  paper  published  the  only  editorial  artide  that 
I  have  found  which  condemned  General  Jackson  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  slave-holder.  It  was  common  then  to  speak  of 
General  Jackson  as  the  ^'  Farmer  of  Tennessee/'  but  the  edi- 
tor of  the  American  objected  to  the  phrase.  ''  Let  us  see/'  he 
remaiked,  "  what  is  the  Farmer  of  Tennessee  ?  Possessing  a 
fine  and  extensive  domain  with  a  vast  mansion,  not  a  farm- 
house, but  The  Hermiiagej  surrounded  by  a  host  of  slaves — 
this  farmer  of  Tennessee  eats  the  bread  of  idleness  and  lux- 
ury. The  whip  of  the  overseer  quickens  the  servile  labors 
whereby  he — one  of  those  privil^ed  beings,  born  to  consume 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  sustained — and  men,  immortal  as 
himself,  are  daily  ^driven  a  field,'  like  oxen;  and  their 
strength  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  perhaps,  that  he,  their  mas- 
ter, may  add  another  race-horse  to  his  stud,  or  stake  an  ad- 
ditional bet  upon  a  favorite  game-cock.  Of  personal  labor, 
the  hands  of  this  ^  farmer,'  are  innocent ;  for,  where  slavery 
exists,  labor  is  held  to  degrade  the  white  man." 

This  article,  however,  was  exceptional.  The  dread  sub- 
ject entered  not  directly  into  the  contest.  The  dividing 
questions  between  north  and  south  were  questions  relating  to 
the  tarifiT. 

This  was  a  busy  summer  with  the  politicians,  minor  and 
niajor.    Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 

vou  ux. — 10 
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was  doing  zealous  battle  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun  in  a  State 
that  had  not  yet  become  democratic.  He  was  a  sore  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Ezekiel  Webster  and  Jeremiah  Mason  during  this 
year  of  fury.  If  one  Nicholas  Biddle  could  have  looked  a 
year  or  two  into  the  future,  he  would  have  thought  a  million 
dollars  a  moderate  price  for  the  head  of  Isaac  Hill ;  for  it  was 
Isaac  who  dropped  the  spark,  that  lighted  the  match,  that 
fired  the  train,  that  exploded  the  magazine,  that  blew  up  a 
Bank  in  which  Mr.  Biddle  had  a  considerable  interest. 

Two  other  gentlemen,  then  unknown  to  fame,  were  ex- 
tremely active  this  summer.  They  were  citizens  of  Kentucky, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Both  had 
been  near  friends  and  warm  partisans  of  Henry  Clay.  One 
was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  other  had  been  a  tutor  in 
bis  family.  But  both  were  now  striving,  with  all  their  might 
and  all  their  ingenuity,  in  behalf  of  Greneral  Jackson— oi>gan- 
izing  the  very  militia  companies  into  electioneering  clubs.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  was  named  Amos  Kendall ;  the  other, 
Francis  P.  Blair. 

At  Washington,  General  Duff  Green  was  publishing  his 
United  States  Telegraphy  the  central  organ  of  the  Jackson- 
ians.  At  New  York,  Colonel  James  Watson  Webb,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Courier  J  was  doing  great  service  on  the  same  side. 
The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  was,  for  twenty  years, 
the  first  newspaper  on  the  western  continent.  It  was  the 
paper  that  gave  the  impulse  to  the  press  of  New  York  which 
has  led  to  its  present  development.  Associated  with  Colonel 
Webb,  at  that  time,  was  an  individual  who  has  since  become 
better  known  to  the  people  of  Manhattan — James  Gordon. 
Bennett.* 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bennett's  electioneering  parograpbs  of 
this  period : — "  The  impotency  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  Gen- 
eral Jackson  during  the  last  three  years,  by  the  Adam9  party,  reminds  as  of  an 
anecdote:  *  Mother,'  bawled  cut  a  great  two-flstod  girl  one  day,  'my  toe  itches  I* 
'  Well,  scratch  it  then.'    *  I  have,  but  it  wont  stay  scratched  1' 

" '  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clay,"  cries  out  two-fisted  Unde  Toby, '  Jackson's  a  coming — 
Jackson's  a-ooming  t'  '  Well,  then,'  says  Clay,  *  anti-tariff  him  in  the  JoumaV 
'  I  have,  but  he  wont  stay  anti-tariffed.'    '  Mr.  day,  Mr.  Clay,'  bawls  out  Alder- 
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Mr.  Ingham,  too,  made  himself  conspicuous  as  the  pam- 
phleteer and  manager-general  of  the  Jackson  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Major  Eaton  continued  to  be  the  same  party's 
eixculating  medium. 

And  there  was  yet  another  personage  who  was  zealous  for 
General  Jackson's  election  :  namely,  Aaron  Burr.  In  what 
way  Colonel  Burr  contributed  to  the  cause,  I  can  not  say. 
But  persons  who  lived  with  him  at  the  time,  represent  him 
to  have  been  secretly  but  actively  engaged  in  electioneering 
for  Gteneral  Jackson.  Mysterious  messengers  came  and  went. 
Noted  Jackson  men,  and  some  of  the  moat  noted,  were  clos- 
eted long  and  often  with  the  little  silent  old  man,  in  his  back 
office ;  ^'  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  dark,"  says  one  gentle- 
man, who  was  then  an  apprentice  of  Burr.  Then,  there  was 
a  gentiieman  who  made  journeys  to  Virginia,  whose  expenses 
were  paid  by  Burr,  and  whose  business  was  supposed  to  be  to 
unite  certain  factions  in  Virginia  in  the  support  of  Jackson. 
But  all  this  is  too  vague  and  unimportant  for  more  than 
mention.  It  rests  on  the  gossip  of  law-clerks  and  office-boys. 
But  when  we  consider  that  several  of  the  conspicuous  sup- 
porters of  Gkneral  Jackson  in  this  vicinity  were  members  of 
the  Burrite  faction  of  1800,  and  that  others  remained  Burr's 
friends  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  assisted  to  bear  his  body 
to  the  grave,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Burr  contri- 
buted advice  and  suggestion,  at  least,  to  the  General's  cause 
in  1828. 

Congress  adjourned  May  26.    Members  who  had  spent 

mao  BinDfl^  'the  old  &niier*s  a-coming,  a-ooming.'  'Well,  then/  sajs  Harry, 
*eoflixi-hand-biU  him.'  'I  have,' flaja  Binns,  'but  he  wont  stay  coffin-hand- 
hOled.'  *  Mr.  Adams,  Mr  Adams,'  says  John  H.  Pleasants,  '  the  hero's  coming, 
actually  coming.  'Well,  then,'  says  Mr.  Adams,  'Barr  him,  and  traitor  him.' 
'I  have,  bat  he  wont  stay  Barred  or  traitored.'  '  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clay,'  says  Charles 
Hammond,  '  Jadnon  Is  coming.'  '  Well,'  says  Clay, '  prove  him  an  adulterer 
•nd  a  negro-trader.'  *  I  hare,'  says  Charles,  '  bat  he  wont  stay  an  adulterer  or 
s  negro-tnuler.'  '  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clay,'  bawls  oat  the  full  Adams  slandering 
eboro^  'we  ha^e  called  Jackson  a  marderer,  an  adalterer,  a  traitor,  an  ignor 
UDo^  a  Ibol,  a  crook-back,  a  pretender,  and  so  forth ;  bat  he  wont  stay  any  of 
these  namoB.'  'He  wont»'  says  Mr.  Clay;  'why,  then,  I  shan't  stay  at  Wash- 
ington, thst 'fl  sH  I'" 
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the  winter  and  spring  in  electioneering  at  Washington  were 
anxious  to  continue  their  labors  among  the  people,  on  the 
stump.  One  incident  of  congressional  electioneering  is  too 
curious,  too  well  authenticated,  too  instructive,  too  shame- 
ful, to  be  passed  by  in  silence  here.  Oolonel  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  relates  it  in  a  note  to 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Abridgment  of  the  Debates,  con- 
fessing that  he  took  part  in  the  proceeding.  The  State  of 
Ohio  desired  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  in  aid  of  the  Scioto  CanaL  Ohio,  with  r^aid  to  the 
coming  election,  was  set  down  by  both  parties  as  a  doubtful 
State — a  State  yet  to  be  won  or  lost  Let  Colonel  Benton 
tell  the  rest : 

^^  The  presidential  election  depending,  and  the  friends  of 
the  two  candidates  both  anxious  to  gain  the  vote  of  Ohio 
for  their  favorite,  conceived  the  same  idea  about  the  same 
time,  namely,  that  a  liberal  grant  of  land  to  the  State  would 
be  a  help  to  the  candidate  whose  supporters  obtained  it.  So, 
both  parties  (members  from  Ohio,  of  course,)  moved  in  the 
business,  each  bringing  in  a  separate  bill,  and  each  for  the 
full  amount  of  land  expected.  But  the  friends  of  Jackson 
were  a  little  the  quickest,  and  got  in  their  bill  first,  and 
secured  it  the  first  consideration  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  where  it  was  agreed  to  ;  and  then,  being  ahead  and 
sanctioned  in  the  committee,  its  passage  was  considered  to  be 
a  matter  of  course  when  reported  in  the  house.  But  here 
Hhat  most  extraordinary  accident'  (as  it  was  facetiously 
termed  in  debate)  happened.  The  bill  which  had  been  before 
got  behind.  The  one  below  it  on  the  calendar  got  above  it  in 
the  file  ;  and,  being  taken  up  first,  was  passed  before  the 
*  accident'  was  discovered.  This  was  fatal  to  the  other  bill — 
^  death  and  destruction  to  it,'  as  one  of  its  friends  declared  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  expect  two  bills,  for  two  grants  of  land 
to  one  State,  to  pass  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  so  was  the  event.  The  bill  of  the  Jackson  party, 
coming  on  after  the  other  had  passed,  was  rejected,  and  re- 
mained so — a  reconsideration  having  been  refused.     Then  the 
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firiends  of  the  lost  bill  ran  up  to  the  Senate,  told  what  had 
happened,  and  appealed  to  their  friends  there  to  checkmate 
the  move,  by  getting  the  lost  bill  added  to  the  other  as  an 
amendment  when  it  came  up  for  concurrence.  This  was 
done  ;  and  the  same  bill  being  agreed  to  in  the  house  as  an 
amendment  which  had  been  rejected  as  a  bill,  the  State  of  ' 
Ohio  receiTed  the  two  grants,  when  neither  party  hoped  for 
mxxe  than  one  in  the  beginning. 

'^  Such  was,  and  such  may  be,  national  legislation  in  high 
party  times;  great  public  measures  ostensibly  decided  as 
meritorious,  and  sinistrously  pa^ed  or  rejected  upon  a  party 
calculation  1"* 

The  most  real  issue  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1828 
was  one  which  was  not  stated  at  the  time,  nor  generally  per- 
ceiyed.  The  question  was,  whether  "  universal  suflErage,"  so 
called,  was  to  have  any  practical  effect  in  the  United  States. 
Down  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  the  edu- 
cated few  had  kept  themselves  uppermost.  Cabinets,  con- 
gresses, l^islatures,  governors,  mayors,  had  usually  been 
chosen  from  the  same  class  of  society  as  that  from  which  the 
governing  men  of  Europe  are  chosen.  Public  life  was  sup- 
posed to  require  an  apprenticeship,  as  much  as  any  private 
profession.  In  short,  the  ruling  class  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  who 
had  graduated  at  colleges,  and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  carpets. 

The  educated  class  were  not  equal  to  the  duty  assigned 
Uiem — ^that  of  instructing  and  guiding  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen.  They  were  not  then  equal  to  it,  and  they  are 
not  now.  Jefferson  accepted  his  share  of  this  great  trust,  and 
worthily  strove  to  perform  his  share  of  this  great  duty.  His 
Ufe  is  but  a  catalogue  of  benefactions  to  the  people.  But 
among  American  citizens  of  his  social  eminence,  how  many 
were  there,  how  many  are  there,  with  understanding  enough 
to  comprehend,  with  magnanimity  enough  to  live  up  to  the 

*  Abridgment^  toL  x,  p.  19t. 
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height  of  the  great  sentiment  which  breathed  all  the  life  into 
this  republic  that  it  has  ever  possessed  ?  How  hare  this 
class  hugged  their  gentilities,  genealogies,  conservatisms,  and 
all  the  other  antiquated  and  effeminating  nonsense,  of  which 
Europe  itself  is  b^inning  to  be  ashamed,  and  is  preparing 
*to  cast  off  as  a  tawdry  and  ragged  old  cloak ! 

The  truly  helpful  men  and  women  of  this  republic  have 
oftenest  sprung  from  the  cabin,  and  learned  to  read  by  the 
light  of  pin&*knots,  and  worked  their  way  up  to  their  right- 
ful places  as  leaders  of  the  people,  by  the  strength  of  their 
own  arm,  brain,  and  resolution. 

The  scepter  was  about  to  be  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  not  shown  themselves  worthy  to  hold  il 
When  they  felt  it  going,  however,  they  made  a  vigorous 
clutch,  and  lost  it  only  after  a  desperate  struggla  In  these 
Jacksonian  contests,  therefore,  we  find  nearly  all  the  talent, 
nearly  aU  the  learning,  nearly  all  the  ancient  wealth,  nearly 
all  the  business  activity,  nearly  all  the  book-nourished  intel- 
ligence, nearly  all  the  silver-forked  civilization  of  the  country, 
united  in  opposition  to  General  Jackson,  who  represented  the 
country's  untutored  instincts. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

RESULT    OF    THE    ELECTION. 

The  number  of  electoral  votes  in  1828  was  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  was  a  majority. 
General  Jackson  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight ; 
Mr.  Adams,  eighty-three. 

With  the  exception  of  one  electoral  district  in  Maine, 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Bush  received  the  entire  vote  of  New 
England ;  New  Hampshire  itself,  despite  the  exertions  of 
Isaac  Hill,  voting  for  them. 

Of  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  State  of  New 
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York,  Adorns  and  Bush  obtained  sixteen  ;  Jackson  and  Oal* 
honn,  twenty. 

New  Jersey  voted  entire  for  Adams  and  Bush  ;  so  did 
Delaware.  In  Maryland,  the  same  candidates  obtained  a 
bare  majority — six  votes  to  Jackson's  five.  In  G-eorgia,  Mr. 
Crawford  had  still  influence  enough  to  withdraw  seven  votes 
out  of  nine  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  throw  them  away  upon 
William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  The  entire  vote  of 
Greorgia,  however,  was  given  to  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford more  than  consenting  thereto. 

Every  other  State  in  the  Union — ^Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
both  Carolines,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Louis- 
iana, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois — gave  an  un- 
divided vote  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  For  the  vice-presi- 
dency Mr.  Calhoun  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
votes,  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one*  There  were  no 
scattering  or  wasted  votes  except  the  seven  cast  for  William 
Smith  in  Georgia. 

In  all  Tennessee,  Adams  and  Bush  obtained  less  than 
three  thousand  votes.  In  many  towns,  every  vote  was  cast 
for  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  A  distinguished  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  l^islature  told  me  that  he  happened  to  enter 
a  Tennessee  village  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1828.  He  found  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion out  hunting  ;  the  objects  of  the  chase  being  two  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  He  inquired  by  what  crime  these  men  had 
rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious  to  their  neighbors,  and  was 
informed  that  they  had  voted  against  General  Jackson.  The 
village,  it  appeared,  had  set  its  heart  upon  sending  up  a  unan- 
imous vote  for  the  General,  and  these  two  voters  had  frus- 
trated its  desire.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  whisky  flowed 
more  and  more  freely,  and  the  result  was  a  universal  chase 
after  the  two  voters,  with  a  view  to  tarring  and  feathering 
them.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  however,  and  were  not 
taken,* 

*  There  was  a  respectable  oppodtion  to  General  Jaokaoa  in  some  parts  of 
l^mMsaefr— feepectable  in  every  particular  except  numbers. 
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On  the  day  (Nov.  10th)  on  which  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion began  to  be  conBidered  certain  in  New  York,  the  evening 
papers  announced  that  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  appointed  Minister  to  Colombia,  was  going  on  board 
the  United  States  ship  JFWe,  under  the  usual  salute.  He 
went  to  sea  that  afternoon.  He  might  as  well  have  brought 
his  trunk  ashore,  and  quietly  gone  back  to  Ohio. 

It  was  not  in  Tennessee  only  that  the  opponents  of  the 
victorious  party  were  threatened  with  violence.  Alderman 
Binns,  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  the  "  Coffin  Hand  Bills," 
tells  a  story  in  point.  "  As  soon,"  he  says,  "  as  the  result  of 
the  election  was  known,  a  rumor  ran  through  the  multitude 
that  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  to  mob  the  office  of  the 
Democratic  Frees.  This  proposition  was  soon  improved 
upon  by  another,  to  wit :  that  to  punish  the  editor  appropri- 
ately for  his  coffin  hand-bills,  an  empty  coffin  should  be  forth- 
with procured,  and  taken  with  them,  in  order  to  put  the 
editor  of  the  Press  into  it  and  carry  him  round  the  town. 
The  first  thing  I  did  on  receiving  the  above  very  unwelcome 
information  was  to  lock  and  put  the  wooden  bar  across  the 
publishing  office  door,  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  bolt  it.  I 
then  made  fast  the  front  door,  the  outside  window-shutters 
on  the  second  floor,  and  the  back  door,  and  a  door  which 
opened  into  the  alley.  All  this  had  not  been  long  accom- 
plished before  *  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude'  was  heard 
approaching.  My  faithful  wife  accompanied  me,  carrying  the 
light,  and  giving  what  aid  she  could.  We  went  quietly  up 
stairs  into  the  front  garret,  taking  our  children  and  the  girls 
with  us.  The  mob,  the  night  being  dark,  had  many  lights 
of  various  kinds  and  colors,  and  shouted  vociferously.  We 
were  as  still  as  mice.  My  wife  and  I  then  went  on  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  copping-stone, 
I  saw  at  the  front  door  the  coffin,  without  a  lid,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  me  round  the  city,  and  land  me,  or 
water  me,  I  knew  not  where.  Having  ascertained  that  they 
could  not  force  the  doors,  the  more  violent  among  the  mob 
threw  stones  at  them  and  at  the  window-shutters,  many  of 
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whicli  tbey  split.  Some  idea  of  the  yelling  of  this  mob  may 
be  imagmed  when  I  inform  the  reader  that  Chestnut  Street, 
from  Second  to  Third  Streets,  with  all  its  alleys,  was  crowded 
with  angry,  noisy  people.  After  two  or  three  hours'  scream- 
ing and  screeching,  the  rioters  slunk  away  in  squads,  taking 
with  th^n  the  coffin  and  whatsoever  else  they  had  brought. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  some  of  my  personal  friends  the 
next  morning,  and  it  was  determined  Ihat  myself  and  family 
should  for  a  night  or  two  leave  the  house,  and  sleep  in  the 
houses  of  some  friends.  The  next  night,  some  thirty  or  more 
friends  took  possession  of  my  house,  which  was  supplied  with 
food  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  comfort,  and  for  the. 
defense  of  the  house  and  office.  The  street  at  night  was 
again  filled  with  a  noisy  mob  for  several  hours,  after  which 
they  slunk  away.  The  family  returned,  after  three  nights' 
absence,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  baffled  besiegers." 

The  news  of  Greneral  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency, 
I  am  informed  by  Major  Lewis,  created  no  great  sensation  at 
the  Hermitage,  so  certain  beforehand  were  its  inmates  of  a 
result  in  accordance  with  their  desires.  Mrs.  Jackson  quietly 
said: 

'^  Well,  for  Mr.  Jackson's  sake,  I  am  glad  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  wished  it." 

The  people  of  Nashville,  greatly  elated  by  the  success  of 
their  Gmieral,  resolved  to  celebrate  it  in  the  way  in  which 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  every  important 
event  in  his  career.  A  bwquet  unparalleled  should  be  con- 
sumed in  honor  of  his  last  triumph.  The  day  appointed  for 
this  affiEiir  was  the  twenty-third  of  December,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Night  Battle  below  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson 
accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present. 

Certain  ladies  of  Nashville,  meanwhile,  were  secretly  pre- 
paring  for  Mrs.  Jackson  a  magnificent  wardrobe,  suitable,  as 
they  thought,  for  the  adornment  of  her  person  when,  as  mis* 
tress  of  the  White  House,  she  would  be  deemed  the  first  lady 
in  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

DEATH    AT    THE    HEBMITAOB. 

Fob  four  or  five  years  the  health  of  Mrs.  Jackson  had 
been  precarious.  She  had  complained,  occasionally,  of  an 
uneasy  feeling  about  the  r^on  of  the  heart ;  and,  during  the 
late  excitements,  she  had  been  subject  to  sharper  pains  and 
palpitation.  The  aspersions  upon  her  character  had  wounded 
deeply  her  feelings  and  her  piide.  She  was  frequently  found 
.in  tears.  Long  esteemed  as  the  kindest  and  most  motherly 
of  women,  she  had  of  late  years  been  revered  by  a  circle  of 
religious  ladies  as  their  chief,  their  guide,  theur  ornament. 
That  her  name  should  be  ruthlessly  dragged  into  the  pubUc 
prints  ;  that  she,  a  faithful  wife  of  thirty-seven  years,  should 
be  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  whole  country  as  an  adul- 
teress, was  more  than  she  could  endure.  It  aggravated  her 
disease ;  it  shortened  her  life.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  would  be  found  that  she  is  not  the  only  female  vic- 
tim of  our  indecent  party  contentions. 

I  learned  the  story  of  her  death  from  good  ^^  Old  Hannah," 
the  faithful  servant  in  whose  arms  she  breathed  her  last. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  morning,  December  17.  All  was 
going  on  as  usual  at  the  Hermitage.  The  General  was  in  the 
fields,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  ap- 
parently in  tolerable  health,  was  occupied  in  her  household 
duties.  Old  Hannah  asked  her  to  come  into  the  kitchen  to 
give  her  opinion  upon  some  article  of  food  that  ¥ras  in  course 
of  preparation.  She  performed  the  duty  required  of  her,  and 
returned  to  her  usual  sitting-room,  followed  by  Hannah.  Sud- 
denly, she  uttered  a  horrible  shriek,  placed  her  hands  upon 
her  heart,  sunk  into  a  chair,  struggling  for  breath,  and  fell 
forward  into  Hannah's  arms.  There  were  only  servants  in 
the  house ;  many  of  whom  ran  frantically  in,  uttering  the 
loud  lamentations  with  which  Africans  are  wont  to  give  vent 
to  their  feelings.    The  stricken  lady  was  placed  upon  her  bed. 
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and  while  mesBengera  hurried  away  for  aeaistance^  Hannah 
employed  the  only  remedy  she  knew  to  relieve  the  anguish  of 
her  mistress^  "  I  rubbed  her  side,"  said  the  plain-spoken  Han- 
nah, '^  till  it  was  black  and  blue." 

No  relief  She  writhed  in  ^ony.  She  fought  for  breath. 
The  General  came  in  alarmed  beyond  description.  The  doc- 
tor arrived*  Mrs.  A.  J.  Donelson  hurried  in  from  her  house 
near  by.  The  Hermiti^  was  soon  filled  with  near  relatives, 
friends,  and  servants.  With  short  intervals  of  partial  relief, 
Mrs.  Jackson  continued  to  suffer  all  that  a  woman  could  suf- 
fer, for  the  space  of  sixty  hours  ;  during  which  her  husband 
never  left  her  bed-side  for  ten  minutes.  On  Friday  evening 
she  was  much  better ;  was  almost  free  from  pain ;  and 
breathed  with  far  less  difficulty.  The  first  use,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  use  she  made  of  her  recovered  speech  was,  to  protest 
to  the  General  that  she  was  quite  well,  and  to  implore  him 
to  go  to  another  room  and  sleep,  and  by  no  means  to  allow 
her  indisposition  to  prevent  his  attending  the  banquet  on  the 
23d.  She  told  him  that  the  day  of  the  banquet  would  be  a 
very  fi&tiguing  one,  and  he  must  not  permit  bis  strength  to  be 
reduced  by  want  of  sleep. 

StiU,  the  General  would  not  leave  her.  He  distrusted 
this  sudden  relief.  He  feared  it  was  the  relief  of  torpor  or 
exhaustion ;  and  the  more,  as  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Hogg,  the  attending  physician,  had  not  produced  their 
designed  effect.  Saturday  and  Sunday  passed,  and  still  she 
lay  free  from  serious  pain,  but  weak  and  listless  ;  the  General 
still  her  watchful,  constant,  almost  sleepless  attendant. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  evening  before  the  23d,  her  dis- 
ease appeared  to  take  a  decided  turn  for  the  better ;  and  she 
then  so  earnestly  entreated  the  General  to  prepare  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  morrow  by  having  a  night  of  undisturbed 
sleep,  that  he  consented,  at  last,  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room 
and  lie  down  upon  a  sofa.  The  doctor  was  still  in  the  house. 
Hannah  and  George  were  to  sit  up  with  their  mistress. 

At  9  o'clock,  the  General  bade  her  good  night,  went  into 
the  next  room,  and  took  off  his  coat,  preparatory  to  lying 
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down.  He  had  been  gone  about  five  minutes  ;  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  then^  for  the  first  time,  removed  from  her  bed,  that  it 
might  be  rearranged  for  the  night.  While  sitting  in  a  chair 
supported  in  the  arms  of  Hannah,  she  uttered  a  long,  loud, 
inarticulate  cry  ;  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  rat- 
tling noise  in  the  throat.  Her  head  fell  forward  upon  Han- 
nah's shoulder.     She  never  spoke  nor  breathed  again. 

There  was  a  wild  rush  into  the  room  of  husband,  doctor, 
relatives,  friends,  and  servants.  The  General  assisted  to  lay 
her  upon  the  bed.  "  Bleed  her,''  he  cried.  No  blood  flowed 
from  her  arm.  "Try  the  temple.  Doctor."  Two  drops 
stained  her  cap,  but  no  more  followed. 

It  was  long  before  he  would  believe  her  dead.  He  looked 
eagerly  into  her  face,  as  if  still  expecting  to  see  signs  of  re- 
turning life.  Her  hands  and  feet  grew  cold.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  then,  and  they  prepared  a  table  for  laying  her  out. 
With  a  choking  voice,  the  General  said : 

"  Spread  four  blankets  upon  it.  If  she  does  come  to,  she 
will  lie  so  hard  upon  the  table." 

He  sat  all  night  long  in  the  room  by  her  side,  with  his 
face  in  his  hands,  "  grieving,"  said  Hannah,  and  occasionally 
looking  into  the  face,  and  feeling  the  heart  and  pulse  of  the 
form  so  dear  to  him.  Major  Lewis,  who  had  been  immedi- 
ately sent  for,  arrived  just  before  daylight,  and  found  him 
still  there,  nearly  speechless  and  wholly  inconsolable.  He 
sat  in  the  room  nearly  all  the  next  day,  the  picture  of  despair. 
It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
take  a  little  coffee. 

"And  this  was  the  way,"  concluded  Hannah,  "that  old 
mistuB  died ;  and  we  always  say,  that  when  we  lost  her,  we 
lost  a  mistus  and  a  mother,  too :  and  more  a  mother  than 
a  mistus.  And  we  say  the  same  of  old  master ;  for  he  was 
more  a  father  to  us  than  a  master,  and  many's  the  time 
we  've  wished  him  back  again,  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles." 

The  sad  news  reached  Nashville  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  when  already  the  committee  of  arrangements  were 
busied  with  the  preparations  for  the  Q^neral's  reception. 
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''The  table  was  well  nigh  spread/'  said  one  of  the  papers, 
"at  which  all  was  expected  to  be  hilarity  and  joy,  and  our 
dtizens  had  sallied  forth  on  the  morning  with  spirits  light 
and  buoyant,  and  countenances  glowing  with  animation  and 
hope,  when  suddenly  the  scene  is  changed  :  congratulations 
are  turned  into  expressions  of  condolence,  tears  are  substi- 
tuted for  smiles,  and  sincere  and  general  mourning  pervades 
the  community/'  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  follow- 
ing announcement  was  published : 

"  The  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville  to  superintend 
the  reception  of  Gkneral  Jackson  on  this  day,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret 
announce  to  the  public  that  Mrs.  Jackson  departed  this  life  last  night,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  11  o'clock. 

''Respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  a  sincere  condolence 
with  him  on  whom  this  providential  affliction  has  Men,  forbid  the  mani- 
festation of  public  regard  intended  for  the  day. 

''  In  the  further  consideration  of  the  painful  and  unexpected  occasion 
which  has  brought  them  together,  the  committee  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the 
exemplary  virtues  and  exalted  character  of  the  deceased,  that  some  public 
token  should  be  given  of  the  high  regard  entertained  toward  her  while 
living.    They  have  therefore  resolved — 

''That  it  be  respectfully  recommended  to  their  feUow-dticens of  Nash- 
viDe^  in  evidence  of  this  feeling^  to  refindn  on  to-morrow  from  the  ordinary 
pQisnitB  of  life." 

To  which  the  mayor,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  added  a  reso- 
lution of  the  board  of  aldermen  : 

«  The  committee  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  having  determined  that  it  is 
proper  to  abstain  from  business  on  to-morrow,  therefore, 

"  Betohedj  That  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville  are  respectfully  invited  to 
abstain  from  their  ordinary  business  on  to-morrow,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  that  the  church  bells  be  tolled  from  1 
until  2  o'clock — being  the  hour  of  her  fimeraL" 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  every  vehicle  in  Nashville  was 
employed  in  conveying  its  inhabitants  to  the  Hermitage. 
The  grounds  about  the  mansion  were  crowded  with  people. 
"  Such  a  scene/'  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  I  never  wish  to  witness 
again.    The  poor  old  gentleman  was  supported  to  the  grave 
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by  General  Coffee  and  Major  Butledge.  I  never  pitied  any 
person  more  in  my  life.  The  road  to  the  Hermitage  was 
almost  impaasable,  and  an  immense  numb^  of  persons  at- 
tended the  funeral.  The  remains  were  intoned  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden.  I  never  before  saw  so  much  affliction 
among  servants  on  the  death  of  a  mistress.  Some  seemed 
completely  stupified  by  the  event ;  others  wrung  their  hands 
and  shrieked  aloud.  The  woman  who  had  waited  on  Mrs. 
Jackson  had  to  be  carried  off  the  ground.  After  the  funeral 
the  old  gentleman  came  up  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  shook 
it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  my  name.  He  again 
caught  my  hand,  and  squeezed  it  three  times,  but  all  he 
could  utter  was,  ^Philadelphia.'  I  never  shall  forget  his 
look  of  grief." 

The  papers  of  Tennessee,  without  distinction  of  party, 
joined  in  commemorating  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  ^^  Her 
pure  and  gentle  heart,"  said  the  Republican^  '^  in  which  a  sel- 
fish, guileful,  or  malicious  thought  never  found  entrance,  was 
the  throne  of  benevolence  ;  and  under  its  noble  influence  her 
faculties  and  time  were  constantly  devoted  to  the  exercise  of 
hospitality,  and  to  acts  of  kiadness.  To  feed  the  hungry, 
to  clothe  the  naked,  to  supply  the  indigent,  to  raise  the  hum- 
ble, to  notice  the  friendless,  and  to  comfort  the  unfortunate, 
were  her  favorite  occupations ;  nor  could  the  kindness  of  her 
soul  be  repressed  by  distress  or  prosperity ;  but  like  those 
fountains  which,  rising  in  deep  and  secluded  valleys,  flow  on 
in  the  frost  of  winter  and  through  summer's  heat,  it  main- 
tained a  uniform  and  refreshing  current.  Thus  she  lived; 
and  when  death  approached,  her  patience  and  res^nation 
were  equal  to  her  goodness ;  not  an  impatient  gesture,  not  a 
vexatious  look,  not  a  fretful  accent  escaped  her ;  but  her  last 
breath  was  charged  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  for  the 
man  whom  she  loved  more  than  her  life,  and  honored  next  to 
her  God." 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Jadcson  stiU  lie  in  the  comer  of  the 
Hermitage  garden,  next  tiiose  of  her  husband,  in  a  tomb  pre- 
pared by  him  in  these  years  for  their  reception.    It  resem- 
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hlesy  in  appearance,  an  open  smnmer-honse— «  small,  white 
dome  eapported  by  pillars  of  white  marble.  The  tablet  that 
ooYers  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Jackson  reads  as  follows: 

"Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Bachel  Jackson,  wife  of  Preddent  Jack- 
son, who  died  the  22d  of  December,  1828,  aged  61.  Her  face  was  fair ; 
ber  person  pleaang,  her  temper  amiable,  her  heart  kind ;  she  delighted  in 
relieying  the  wants  of  her  fellow-creatnres,  and  cnltiTated  that  diTine 
pleasoie  hj  the  most  liberal  and  impretending  methods;  to  the  poor  die 
WIS  a  benefactor ;  to  tibe  rich  an  example ;  to  the  wretched  a  comforter ; 
to  the  proeperoos  an  ornament :  her  piety  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  be- 
neTolenoOy  and  she  thanked  her  Creator  for  being  permitted  to  do  good. 
A  being  so  genUe  and  so  virtuous,  slander  might  wound  but  could  not  dis- 
honor. Even  death,  when  he  tore  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  could 
bat  transport  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  Gk>d.'' 

G^eral  Jackson  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
wife's  death.  He  was  never  quite  the  same  man  afterward. 
It  subdued  his  spirit  and  corrected  his  speech.  Except  on 
occasions  of  extreme  excitement,  few  and  &r  between,  he 
never  again  used  what  is  commonlj  called  ^^pro&ne  lan- 
guage ;"  not  even  the  familiar  phrase,  '^  By  the  Eternal/' 
There  were  times,  of  course,  when  his  fiery  passions  asserted 
themselves;  when  he  uttered  wrathful  words;  when  he 
wished  even  to  throw  off  the  robes  of  office,  as  he  once  said, 
that  he  might  call  his  enemies  to  a  dear  account.  But  these 
were  rare  occurrences.  He  mourned  deeply  and  ceaselessly 
the  loss  of  his  truest  friend,  and  was  often  guided,  in  his  do- 
mestic a£GurB,  by  what  he  supposed  would  have  been  her  will 
if  she  had  been  there  to  make  it  known. 

Before  resuming  the  course  of  events  which  this  bereave- 
ment interrupted,  I  will  extract  a  few  passages  from  a  letter 
written  for  the  readers  of  these  pages  by  a  lady  who,  when  a 
little  girl  less  than  nine  years  of  age,  witnessed  in  Nashville 
many  of  the  scenes  attending  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
the  departure  of  the  President-elect  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  of  General  Jack- 
son's division,  and  became  the  wife  of  another  officer  whose 
commission,  as  she  remarks,  bears  ^'  Old  Hickory's  signature.^' 
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"  My  pensKmaL  knowledge/'  imtes  this  oUigiiig  and  gifted 
lady,  ^^of  the  General  and  Mrs.  Jackson  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  not  yet  nine  years  old,  the  summer  preced- 
ing his  first  election ;  and  my  impressions  are,  of  course,  those 
of  a  child ;  but,  perhaps,  none  the  less  correct  on  that  ac- 
count. Being  honest  and  unprejudiced,  they  may  avail  as 
much,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  if  I  had  been  much  older.  What 
I  write,  you  may  depend  upon  as  truthful,  although  there 
may  not  be  much  of  it. 

^'  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  my  father,  then  a  captain  in 
the  United  States  Army,  was  stationed  at  Nashville,  on  the 
recruiting  service.  His  family  was  with  him,  and  we  boarded 
at  the  Nashville  Inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Edmonson,  the  home  of 
all  the  military  officers  whom  business  or  pleasure  called  to 
Nashville.  It  had  also  been  for  a  long  time  the  stopping 
place  of  Old  Hickory  and  his  wife,  whenever  they  left  their 
beloved  Hermitage  for  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  city.  At 
this  house  we  were  domiciled  with  them  weeks  at  a  time. 
Eating  at  the  same  table  with  persons  who  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  meeting  them  familiarly  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sitting  rooms  of  the  establishment,  I  of  course  felt  well 
acquainted  with  them,  and  my  recollections  of  them  are  very 
vivid  even  now.  The  Q-eneral's  appearance  has  been  so  often 
and  correctly  described,  that  it  would  seem  almost  unneces- 
sary to  touch  upon  it  here  ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  give  my 
impressions  of  him.  Picture  to  yourself  a  military-looking 
man,  above  the  ordinary  height,  dressed  plainly,  but  with 
great  neatness ;  dignified  and  grave — ^I  had  almost  said  stem 
— ^but  always  courteous  and  a&ble,  with  keen,  searching 
eyes,  iron-gray  hair,  standing  stiffly  up  from  an  expansive 
forehead,  a  face  somewhat  fiirrowed  by  care  and  time,  and 
expressive  of  deep  thought  and  active  intellect,  and  you  have 
before  you  the  G-eneral  Jackson  who  has  lived  in  my  memory 
for  thirty  years. 

'^  Side  by  side  with  him  stands  a  coarse-looking,  stout,  little 
old  woman,  whom  you  might  easily  mistake  for  his  washerwo* 
man,  were  it  not  for  the  marked  attention  he  pays  her,  and  the 
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loTe  and  admiration  she  manifeBts  for  him.  Her  eyes  are 
bri^t,  and  express  great  kindness  of  heart;  her  face  is 
rather  broad,  her  features  plain  ;  her  complexion  so  dark  as 
ahnost  to  suggest  a  mingling  of  races  in  that  climate  where 
such  things  sometimes  occur.  But,  withal,  her  face  is  so 
good-natured  and  motherly,  that  you  immediately  feel  at  ease 
with  her,  however  shy  you  may  be  of  the  stately  person  by 
her  side.  Her  figure  is  rather  fall,  but  loosely  and  carelessly 
dressed,  so  that  when  she  is  seated  she  seems  to  settle  into 
herself  in  a  manner  that  is  neither  graceftd  nor  elegant.  I 
have  seen  such  forms  since  then,  and  have  thought  I  should 
like  to  experiment  upon  them  with  French  corsets,  to  see 
what  they  would  look  like  if  they  were  gathered  together  into 
some  permanent  shape.  This  is  Mrs.  Jackson.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say  that  she  could  imagine  that  in  her  early  youth, 
at  the  time  the  Oeneral  yielded  to  her  fascinations,  she  may 
have  been  a  bright,  sparkling  brunette ;  perhaps,  may  have 
even  passed  for  a  beauty.  But  being  without  any  culture, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  refining  influences,  she  was,  at  the 
time  we  knew  her,  such  as  I  have  described. 

*'  Their  affection  for  each  other  was  of  the  tenderest  kind. 
The  Oeneral  always  treated  her  as  if  she  were  his  pride  and 
glory,  and  words  can  faintly  describe  her  devotion  to  hint 
The  Nashville  Inn  was  at  this  time  filled  with  celebrities, 
nearly  all  warm  supporters  of  the  GeneraL  The  Stokes 
iamHy,  of  North  Carolina,  were  there,  particular  friends  of 
his,  and  many  other  families  whose  names  have  escaped  my 
memory.  I  well  recollect  to  what  disadvantage  Mrs.  Jackson 
appeared,  with  her  dowdyfied  figure,  her  inelegant  conversa- 
tion, and  her  total  want  of  refinement,  in  the  midst  of  this 
highly  cultivated  group,  and  I  recall  very  distinctly  how  the 
ladies  of  the  Jackson  party  hovered  near  her  at  all  times,  ap- 
parently  to  save  her  from  saying  or  doing  any  thing  which 
might  do  discredit  to  their  idoL  With  all  her  disadvantages 
in  externals,  I  know  she  was  really  beloved.  She  was  a 
truly  good  woman,  the  very  soul  of  benevolence  and  kind* 
ness,  and  one  almost  overlooked  her  deficiencies  in  the  knowl- 
VOL.  in — 11 
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edge  of  her  intrinBic  worth,  and  her  real  goodness  of  heart 
With  a  different  husband,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
she  might  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage ;  but  there 
could  not  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  in  their  case. 
And  the  strangest  of  it  all  was,  that  the  General  did  not 
seem  aware  of  it. 

^^Mj  father  visited  them  at  the  Hermitage  more  than 
once.  It  was  customary  for  the  army  officers  to  do  this  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  Q-eneral,  and  they  frequently  remained 
in  their  hospitable  mansion  several  days  at  a  time.  The 
latch-string  was  always  out,  and  all  who  visited  them  were 
made  welcome,  and  felt  themselves  at  home.  I  remember 
my  father's  telling  an  anecdote  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, which  impressed  my  young  mind  forcibly.  After  the 
evening  meal  at  the  Hermitage,  he  and  some  other  officers 
were  seated  with  the  worthy  couple  by  their  ample  fire-placa 
Mrs.  Jackson,  as  was  her  favorite  custom,  lighted  her  pipe, 
and  having  taken  a  whiff  or  two,  handed  it  to  my  father, 
saying :  ^  Honey,  wont  you  take  a  smoke  ?' 

'^  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Nashville  for  their 
favorite  has  been  descanted  upon  years  ago.  I  remember 
well  the  extravagant  demonstrations  of  it,  especially  after  the 
result  of  the  election  was  known.  I  walked  the  streets  with 
my  father  the  night  of  the  illumination,  to  see  the  brilliant 
display.  I  think  but  two  houses  were  dark,  and  these  were 
both  mobbed.  One  was  the  mansion  of  Judge  McNairy, 
who,  you  know,  was  once  a  friend  of  Jackson,  but  for  some 
reason  became  opposed  to  him,  and  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  very  few  whigs  in  Nashville.  On  that  triumphant  night 
the  band  played  the  hymn  familiar  to  all,  beginning  ^  Blow 
ye  the  trumpet,  blow,'  and  ending  ^  The  year  of  Jubilee  is 
come,  return  ye  ransomed  people  home.'  This  certainly 
seemed  like  deifying  the  man  whom  they  delighted  to  honor, 
and  I  remember  it  seemed  very  wicked  to  me. 

"  When  the  old  man  finally  started  for  Washington,  a 
crowd  of  ladies  were  assembled  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel, 
overlooking  the  Cumberland  Biver,  to  ^see  the  conquering 
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hero  goJ  I  mingled  with  them,  and  distinctly  remember 
hearing  one  lady  say  ehe  had  had  a  good-bye  kiss  from  the 
General,  and  she  should  not  wash  it  off  for  a  month.  Oh  1 
what  a  noise  there  was  1  A  parrot,  which  had  been  brought 
up  a  democrat,  was  hurraing  for  Jackson,  and  the  dapping, 
shouting,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  have  seldom  been 
equaled.  When  the  steamboat  passed  out  of  sight,  and  they 
realized  that  he  was  really  gone,  the  city  seemed  to  subside 
and  settle  down,  as  if  the  object  of  its  being  was  accom- 
plished. 

''  But  the  sad  part  of  my  remembrances  is  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jackson.  Early  one  bright,  pleasant  morning,  my  father 
was  putting  on  his  uniform,  to  go  with  the  other  officers  then 
in  the  city,  to  the  Hermitage,  to  escort  the  President-elect  to 
NashTille,  Before  he  had  completed  his  toilet,  a  black  man 
left  at  the  door  a  hand-bill,  announcing  Mrs.  Jackson's 
death,  and  requesting  the  officers  to  come  to  the  Hermitage, 
with  the  usual  badges  of  mourning,  to  attend  her  funeral. 
She  had  died  very  suddenly  at  night,  without  any  apparent 
disease,  it  being  yery  generally  supposed  that  her  death  was 
occasioned  by  excess  of  joy  at  her  husband's  election.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  she  was  dead,  the  General  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  her  body,  but  held  it  tightly 
in  his  arms  until  almost  forced  from  his  embrace. 

^^  This  news  caused  great  commotion.  Many  ladies  went 
out  to  superintend  the  funeral,  and  displayed  more  zeal  than 
judgment  by  arraying  the  body  in  white  satin,  with  kid 
gloves  and  slippers.  Pearl  ear-iings  and  necklace  were  like- 
wise placed  upon  it ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  whose 
good  sense  had  not  entirely  forsaken  them,  I  believe  these 
ornaments  were  removed.  The  day  of  the  funeral  proving 
damp  and  drizzly,  the  walk  from  the  house  to  the  grave  was 
laid  with  cotton  for  the  procession  to  pass  over. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  grief  displayed  by  the  friends  of 
this  really  good  woman,  on  account  of  her  sudden  death,  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  they  felt  it,  after  all,  a  relief ; 
for  it  was  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  how  she  would  appear  as 
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mistreBB  of  the  White  House,  especially  as  some  of  her  warm 
but  injudicious  friends  had  selected  and  prepared  an  outfit 
for  the  occasion  more  suitable  for  a  young  and  beautiful 
bride,  than  for  a  homely,  withered-lookhig,  old  woman.''^ 
Who  can  record  impressions  like  a  woman  ? 


CHAPTER    XV'. 

INAUGURATION. 


There  was  no  time  for  mourning.  Ht^gard  with  grief 
and  watching,  "  twenty  years  older  in  a  night,"  as  one  of  his 
friends  remarked,  the  President-elect  was  compelled  to  enter 
without  delay  upon  the  labor  of  preparing  for  his  journey  to 
Washington.  His  inaugural  address,  the  joint  production  of 
himself,  Major  Lewis,  and  Henry  Lee,  was  written  at  the 
house  of  Major  Lewis,  near  Nashville.  But  one  slight  alter- 
ation was  made  in  this  document  after  the  General  reached 
the  seat  of  government.  General  Jackson  furnished  the 
leading  ideas  ;  Major  Lewis  made  some  suggestions  ;  Henry 
Lee  gave  it  form  and  style. 

Before  leaving  home,  the  General  drew  up  a  series  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  his  administration,  one  of  which  was,  that 
no  member  of  his  cabinet  should  be  his  successor.  G^nend 
Jackson  left  home  resolved  to  do  right  in  his  high  office.  I 
know  this  to  be  true.  Whether  he  ruled  wisely  or  the  con- 
trary, it  is  certain  that  he  left  the  grave  of  lus  wife  deter- 
mined, in  his  inmost  soul,  to  stand  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  administer  the  government  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  good.  But  woe  to  those  who  had  slandered  and 
UUed  that  wife  I    These  two  feelings  had  no  struggle  for 

*  The  New  York  Amuriean  saggested  for  the  epitaph  of  Mrs.  Jackson  the  fi)l- 
lowing  words: 

**  IlLA  YSBO  FXUZ,  HON  TAM  OLABITATB  VITiB,  QUAJf  OFPOBTUlirrATB 

xosna" 
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mastery  in  his  peculiarly  constitnted  nataxe.  In  him  they 
were  one  and  the  same. 

He  was  accompanied  to  Washington  hy  his  nephew, 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  who  was  to  he  his  private  secre* 
taiy ;  by  Mrs.  Andzew  Jackson  Donelson,  who  was  to  preside 
over  the  ofiElcial  mansion ;  hy  a  heantiful  and  accomplished 
neice  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  was  to  reside  with  him,  and  assist 
Htb.  Donelson  to  do  the  honors  of  his  house  ;  by  Henry  Lee, 
his  able  scribe,  who  went  with  him  to  be  appointed  to  an 
office ;  and,  lastly,  by  Major  Lewis,  whose  intention  was 
merely  to  witness  the  inauguration  and  then  return  to  his 
plantation.  The  artist.  Earl,  followed  the  General  soon,  and 
resided  at  the  White  House  dmring  the  whole  period  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  occupation  of  it,  engaged  always  in  painting 
the  President's  portrait  It  was  well  understood  by  the 
seekers  of  presidential  favor  that  it  did  no  harm  to  order  a 
portrait  of  General  Jackson  from  this  artist,  who  was  face- 
tiously named  the  king's  painter.  Mr.  Earl  never  stood  still 
for  lack  of  orders. 

The  party  left  Nashville  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  about  the 
middle  of  January.  The  journey  to  Washington-^every  one 
knows  what  it  must  have  been.  The  complete,  the  instan- 
taneous acquiescence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
decision  of  a  constitutional  majority — a  redeeming  feature  of 
our  politics — ^was  well  illustrated  on  this  occasion.  The  steam- 
boat that  conveyed  the  General  and  his  party  down  the  Cum- 
berland to  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg,  a  voyage 
of  several  days,  was  saluted  or  cheered  as  often  as  it  passed  a 
human  habitation.  At  Cincinnati,  it  seemed  as  if  all  Ohio, 
and,  at  Pittsburg,  as  if  all  Pennsylvania,  had  rushed  forth  to 
shout  a  welcome  to  the  President-elect.  Indeed,  the  whole 
country  appeared  to  more  than  acquiesce  in  the  result  of  the 
election. 

Very  many  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams  felt,  doubt- 
less, as  Ezekiel  Webster  felt,  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Daniel,  in  February,  1829  :  "  The  people  always  supported 
Hr.  Adams'  cause  from  a  cold  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from 
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any  liking  of  the  man.  We  soon  satisfy  ourselves  that  we 
have  dischaiged  our  dnty  to  the  cause  of  any  man,  when  we 
do  not  entertain  for  him  one  personal  kind  feeling,  and  can 
not,  unless  we  disembowel  ourselves,  like  a  trussed  turkey,  of 
all  that  is  human  nature  within  us.  If  there  had  been  at 
the  head  of  affairs  a  man  of  popular  character,  like  Mr.  Clay, 
or  any  man  whom  we  are  not  compelled  by  our  natures,  in- 
stincts, and  fixed  fate  to  dislike,  the  result  would  have  been 
different/' 

So,  the  whole  country  joined,  at  last,  in  the  cry.  Hurra 
for  Jackson  1  Some  few  daring  spirits  at  Hartford,  we  are 
told,  burned  the  President-elect  in  effigy  in  the  evening  of  the 
sacred  8th  of  January ;  but  the  public  indignation  was  such, 
that  the  authorities  of  the  city  offered  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  '^  conviction  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it." 
Bo  says  the  sedate  Mr.  Niles  ;  who  also  records,  in  his  brief 
manner,  without  comment,  that  G-eneral  Jackson  did  not  call 
upon  President  Adams  on  his  arrival  in  Washington.  The 
reader  knows  why  he  did  not.  The  precious  Begister  of  Mr. 
Niles  rescues  likewise  from  oblivion  the  £stct,  that  ^'  General 
Merkle  of  Franklin  Market,  New  York,''  sent  to  Oeneral 
Jackson  '^a  piece  of  the  celebrated  ox,  Grand  Oanal,  as  a 
suitable  tribute  of  General  Merkle's  high  respect  for  the  pa- 
triotism General  Jackson  has  uniformly  displayed  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  his  country,  and  hopes  at  the  same  time  it  may 
arrive  to  grace  his  table  on  the  4th  of  March." 

General  Merkle  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  autograph 
acknowledgment  fix>m  General  Jackson :  ^^  Permit  me,  sir,  to 
assure  you  of  the  gratification  which  I  felt  in  being  enabled 
to  place  on  my  table  so  fine  a  specimen  of  your  market,  and 
to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  so  acceptable  a  token  of 
your  regard  for  my  character."* 

•  "  BuTGHEB  PouTBNESS. — ^An  Bnglish  butcher  lately  sent  a  haonch  of  pure 
Southdown  mutton  to  the  Emperor.  He  has  sinoe  received,  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Tuileries,  ao- 
knowledging  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor,  and  aooompanjing  it  with  a  gold  medal 
mtrinsiosUy  worth  twenty  f^eam."-^Newtpaper,  I860. 
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Hnrra  for  Jackson!  It  was  the  nniyersal  cry.  Mr. 
Adams  would  not  have  written  to  General  Merkle,  of  Frank- 
lin Market,  New  York,  perhaps.  Was  there  a  batcher  in  the 
Union  who  did  not  take  the  General's  autograph  as  a  per- 
sonal compliment  1 

While  General  Jackson  was  receiving  hundreds  of  yisitorB 
dafly  at  his  rooms  in  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  commonly 
styled  the  Wigwam,  the  White  House,  we  are  informed,  was 
nearly  deserted.  Judge  Story  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  wife,  that  the  "birth-night  ball''  (February  22d),  was 
thinly  attended  this  year.  "  Mr.  Adams  has  no  more  favors 
to  b€»tow,  and  he  is  now  passed  by  with  indifference  by  all 
the  fair-weather  friends.  They  are  all  ready  to  hail  the  ris- 
ing sun.  Never  have  I  felt  so  forcibly  the  emptiness  of  pub- 
lic honors  and  public  favor."  Eight  years  later,  there  was  a 
setting  sun  who  was  not  "passed  by  with  indifference''  by 
friend  or  foe. 

From  the  seemingly  rash  and  careless  remarks  of  General 
Jackson  upon  the  fdl^ed  bargain  between  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Clay,  some  readers  may  have  inferred  that  the  General 
was  not,  at  all  times,  master  of  his  tongue.  Such  an  infer- 
ence is  incorrect.  When  it  was  his  cue  to  be  silent,  no  man 
could  keep  his  own  counsel  better.  All  Washington  was 
busied,  during  these  weeks,  with  conjectures  as  to  the  course 
of  the  President-elect,  and  above  aU,  as  to  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  appointments  and  removals.  But  all  conjecturing 
was  vain.  Nothing  was  ascertained  until  he  chose  to  reveal 
it.  Daniel  Webster  wrote  home  just  before  the  General's  ar- 
rival :  "  General  Jackson  will  be  here  about  the  15th  Febru- 
ary. Nobody  knows  what  he  will  do  when  he  does  come. 
Many  letters  are  sent  to  him  ;  he  answers  none  of  them.  His 
friends  here  pretend  to  be  very  knowing ;  but  be  assured,  not 
one  of  them  has  any  confidential  communication  from  him. 
Great  efforts  are  making  to  put  him  up  to  a  general  sweep, 
as  to  all  offices ;  springing  from  great  doubt  whether  he  is 
disposed  to  go  it." 

A  few  days  after  General  Jackson's  arrival,  Mr.  Webster 
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resamed  his  obeervatioiis  upon  the  scene  aronnd  himu  '^  Of 
course/'  said  he,  ^^  the  city  is  full  of  speculation  and  specula* 
tors.  ^  A  great  multitude/  too  many  to  be  fed  without  a 
mirade,  are  already  in  the  city,  hungry  for  office.  Especially, 
I  learn,  that  the  typographical  corps  is  assembled  in  great 
force.  From  New  Hampshire,  our  friend  Hill ;  firom  Boston, 
Mr.  Greene;  from  Connecticut^  Mr.  Norton;  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Noah ;  firom  Kentucky,  Mr.  Kendall ;  and  from 
everywhere  else,  somebody  else.  So  many  friends  ready  to 
advise,  and  whose  advice  is  so  disinterested,  make  somewhat 
of  a  numerous  council  about  the  President-elect ;  and,  if  re- 
port be  true,  it  is  a  council  which  only  'makes  that  darker, 
which  was  dark  enough  befora'  For  these  reasons,  or  these 
with  others,  nothing  is  settled  yet  about  the  new  cabinet 
I  suppose  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
beyond  that,  I  do  not  think  any  thing  is  yet  determined." 
This  was  written  on  the  19th  of  February. 

Coming  events,  however,  were  already  casting  shadows 
before.  A  Washington  letter  of  the  time,  published  in  the 
New  York  American^  contains  this  note-worthy  passage: 
"  There  are  strong  symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
'  Combination.'  The  ends  of  both  sections  of  the  party  are 
answered.  The  game  has  been  run  down,  and,  like  hounds, 
they  are  about  fighting  for  the  prey  they  have  made  their 
own.  Van  Buren's  fiiends  wish  to  have  him  in  the  Cabinet 
To  this  Calhoun's  object,  and  thdse  rival  chieftains  scatter 
through  the  crowd,  by  means  of  their  partisans,  ambiguous 
phrases,  pregnant  with  future  contests  and  political  divi- 
sions." 

G^eral  Jackson,  meanwhile,  so  closely  concealed  his  in« 
tentions  that,  as  late  as  the  second  of  March,  Mr.  Webster 
BtiU  wrote  home  that  nobody  in  Washington  knew  whether 
many  or  any  changes  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  made.  "  Probably,"  he  wrote,  "  General 
Jackson  will  make  some  removab,  but  I  think  not  a  great 
many  immediately.  But  we  shall  soon  see."  Yes,  we  shall 
soon  see. 
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The  daj  of  the  inaugoration  was  ene  of  the  brightest  and 
balmiest  of  the  spriDg.  An  eye-witness  shall  describe  to  us 
the  memorable  scene : 

"  No  one  who  was  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  General 
Jackson's  inauguration  is  likely  to  forget  that  period  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  To  us,  who  had  witnessed  the  quiet  and 
orderly  period  of  the  Adams'  administration,  it  seemed  as  if 
half  the  nation  had  rushed  at  once  into  the  Capital.  It  was 
like  the  inundation  of  the  northern  barbarians  into  Borne, 
save  that  the  tumultuous  tide  came  in  from  a  different  point 
of  the  oompass.  The  West  and  the  South  seemed  to  have 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  North  and  overwhelmed  it. 
On  that  memorable  occasion  you  might  tell  a  ^  Jackson  man' 
ahnofit  as  far  as  you  could  see  him.  Their  every  motion 
seemed  to  cry  out  *  victory  1'  Strange  faces  filled  every  pub- 
lic place,  and  every  face  seemed  to  bear  defiance  on  its  brow. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  every  Jackson  editor  in  the  country 
was  on  the  spot.  They  swarmed,  especially  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  House,  an  expectant  host,  a  sort  of  Praetorian  band, 
which,  having  borne  in  upon  their  shields  their  idolized 
leader,  claimed  the  reward  of  the  hard-fought  contest.  His 
quarters  were  assailed,  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  so  that  it 
was  an  achievement  to  get  into  his  presence.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  inauguration,  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  was  like 
a  great  agitated  sea ;  every  avenue  to  the  fateful  spot  was 
blocked  up  with  people,  in  so  much  that  the  Intimate  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  the  President-elect  could  scarce 
make  its  way  to  the  eastern  portico,  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  To  repress  the  crowd  in  front,  a  ship's 
cable  was  stretched  across  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
long  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  Capitol  is  approached  on 
that  side,  but  it  seemed,  at  times,  as  if  even  this  would  scarce 
prove  suifficient  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude, 
every  man  of  whom  seemed  bent  on  the  glory  of  shaking  the 
President's  hand.  Never  can  I  forget  the  spectacle  which 
presented  itself  on  every  side,  nor  the  electrifying  moment 
when  the  eager,  expectant  eyes  of  that  vast  and  motley  muU 
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titade  caught  sight  of  the  tall  and  imposing  form  of  their 
adored  leader,  as  he  came  forth  between  the  columns  of  the 
portico,  the  color  of  the  whole  mass  changed,  as  if  by  mir* 
acle  ;  all  hats  were  off  at  once,  and  the  dark  tint  which  usu- 
ally pervades  a  mixed  map  of  men  was  turned,  as  by  a  magic 
wand,  into  the  bright  hue  of  ten  thousand  upturned  and  ex- 
ultant human  faces,  radiant  with  sudden  joy.  The  peal  of 
shouting  that  arose  rent  the  air,  and  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  ground.  But  when  the  Chief  Justice  took  his  place  and 
commenced  the  brief  ceremony  of  administering  the  oath  of 
office,  it  quickly  sank  into  comparative  silence ;  and  as  the 
new  President  proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address, 
the  stillness  gradually  increased  ;  but  all  efforts  to  hear 
him,  beyond  a  brief  space  immediately  around,  were  utterly 
vain.''* 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  serio-comic  manner,  remarks :  "  I 
never  saw  such  a  crowd  here  before.  Persons  have  come  five 
hundred  miles  to  see  General  Jackson,  and  they  really  seem 
to  think  that  the  country  is  rescued  from  some  dread/i[l 
danger!" 

The  ceremony  over,  the  President  drove  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House,  followed  soon  by  a  great  part  of  the 
crowd  who  had  witnessed  the  inauguration.  Judge  Story,  a 
strenuous  Adams  man,  did  not  enjoy  the  scene  which  the 
apartments  of  the  "  palace,"  as  he  styles  it,  presented  on  this 
occasion.  "  After  the  ceremony  was  over,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
President  went  to  the  palace  to  receive  company,  and  there 
he  was  visited  by  immense  crowds  of  all  sorts  of  people,  from 
the  highest  and  most  polished,  down  to  the  most  vulgar  and 
gross  in  the  nation.  I  never  saw  such  a  mixture.  The  reign 
of  Eling  Mob  seemed  triumphant.  I  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the  scene  as  soon  as  possible."  A  letter  writer  said  :  "  A 
profusion  of  refreshments  had  been  provided.  Orange  punch 
by  barrels  full  was  made,  but  as  the  waiters  opened  the  door 
to  bring  it  out,  a  rush  would  be  made,  the  glasses  broken,  the 
pails  of  liquor  upset,  and  the  most  painful  confusion  pre- 

•  Arthur  J.  StansbuTy,  in  Arthur's  Home  Gkoette,  ICaj,  1861. 
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vailed.  To  Buch  a  painful  degree  was  this  carried,  that  wine 
and  ioe-creams  could  not  be  brought  out  to  the  ladies,  and 
tube  of  punch  were  taken  from  the  lower  story  into  the  gar- 
den, to  lead  off  the  crowd  from  the  rooms.  On  such  an  oc* 
canon  it  was  certainly  difficult  to  keep  any  thing  like  order, 
but  it  was  mortifying  to  see  men,  with  boots  heavy  with  mud, 
standing  on  the  damask  satin  covered  chairs,  from  their  eager- 
ness to  get  a  sight  of  the  President.^' 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  new  President,  which  has 
been  characterized  as  vague  and  meaningless,  seems  to  me  to 
be  as. plain  and  straightforward  as  his  peculiar  and  difficult 
position  admitted.  On  the  one  hand.  General  Jackson,  by 
his  writings  and  his  votes,  was  committed  to  a  protective 
tariff  and  internal  improvement  policy.  On  the  other,  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  strict  construction- 
ist party.  His  inaugural  was  a  clear  enough  ctcceptance  of 
the  leadership  of  the  party  which  had  elected  him.  The  en- 
tire subject  of  internal  improvements  was  disposed  of  in  one 
short  sentence,  which  is,  considering  the  circumstances,  almost 
comic.  '^  Internal  improvements,^'  said  the  President,  '^  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  can  be  promoted  by 
the  constitutional  acts  of  the  federal  government,  are  of  high 
importance.''  Not  another  word.  Henry  Lee,  I  imagine,  was 
not  the  author  of  that  sentence. 

The  tariff  men  were  favored  with  the  following :  "  With 
r^ard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  subjects  of  impost,  with  a 
view  to  revenue,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  equity, 
caution,  and  compromise  in  which  the  constitution  was 
formed,  requires  that  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  should  be  equally  favored;  and 
that,  perhaps,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  consist 
in  the  peculiar  encouragement  of  any  products  of  either  of 
them  that  may  be  found  essential  to  our  national  independ- 
ence. 

For  those  who  might  chance  to  remember  General  Jack- 
son's fiirewell  address  to  the  army,  a  long  paragraph  was  in- 
serted, which  declared  standing  armies  '^dangerous  to  free 
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governments  in  time  of  peace/'  and  entitled  a  patriotic  militia 
"  the  bulwark  of  our  defense/'  and  "  the  impenetrable  cegis" 
of  our  liberties. 

For  the  illumination  of  any  who  might  have  been  reoentl  j 
looking  over  the  Monroe  correspondence,  a  few  sentences  were 
added,  which  made  half  the  office-holders  in  the  country 
quake  in  their  slippers  :  "  The  recent  demonstration  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  inscribes  on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  char- 
acters too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform,  which 
will  require,  particularly,  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that 
have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into 
conflict  with  the  fireedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction 
of  those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of 
appointment,  and  have  placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaith- 
ful or  incompetent  hands/' 

It  was  in  this  passage  that  the  slight  alteration,  before 
alluded  to,  was  made  after  the  General  reached  Washington. 
Mr.  McLean,  who  was  expected  to  continue  in  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General,  objected  to  the  policy  dimly  shadowed 
forth  in  these  remarks,  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  so 
changed  as  to  make  the  President  himself  responsible  for  the 
acts  contemplated.  The  phrase  '^  executive  duties"  was  sub- 
stituted for  one  which  was  supposed  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility more  upon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  As  Mr. 
McLean  was  still  intractable,  he  was  comfortably  shelved  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  has  since  adorned. 

Mr.  Clay  left  Washington  a  few  days  after  the  inaugura- 
tion. A  public  dinner  was  given  before  his  departure,  at 
which  he  spoke  of  the  new  President  in  language  and  tem- 
per highly  honorable  to  himself : 

"  That  citissen/'  said  he,  "  has  done  me  much  iDJostioe-— wanton,  un- 
provoked, and  unatoned  injustice.  It  was  inflicted  as  I  must  ever  bdieve, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resentment,  and  promoting  per- 
sonal ambition. 

*'  When,  during  the  late  canvass,  he  came  forward  in  the  public  prints, 
under  his  proper  name,  with  his  charge  against  me,  and  summoned  before 
the  public  tribunal  his  fHend  and  his  onlj  witness  to  establish  il^  the  >?>'g- 
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1008  attention  of  the  whole  American  people  was  directed  to  the  testimony 
which  that  witness  might  render.  He  promptly  obeyed  the  call,  and  tes- 
tified to  what  he  knew.  He  could  say  nothing,  and  he  said  nothing  which 
cast  the  slightest  shade  upon  my  honor  or  integrity.  What  he  did  say, 
was  the  reverse  of  any  implication  of  me.  Then,  all  just  and  impartial 
men,  and  all  who  had  &ith  in  the  magnanimity  of  my  accuser,  believed 
that  he  would  Toluntarily  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error. 
How  Sa  this  reasonable  expectation  has  been  fulfilled  let  his  persevering 
and  stubborn  silence  attest 

"  But  my  relations  to  that  citizen  by  a  recent  event  are  now  changed. 
He  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  my  coimtry,  invested  with  large  and  exten- 
sive powers,  the  administration  of  which  may  conduce  to  its  prosperity,  or 
occasion  its  adversity.  Patriotism  enjoins  as  a  duty,  that  while  he  is  in 
that  exalted  station,  he  should  be  treated  with  decorum,  and  his  official  acts 
be  judged  of  in  a  spirit  of  candor.  Suppressing,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sense  of 
my  personal  wrong,  willing  even  to  forgive  him,  if  his  own  conscience  and 
our  common  Qod  can  acquit  him ;  and  entertaining  for  the  majority  which 
has  elected  him,  and  for  the  office  which  he  fills,  all  the  deference  which  is 
doe  firom  a  private  citizen,  I  most  anxiously  hope,  that  under  his  guidance, 
the  great  interests  of  our  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  may  be  upheld, 
oar  free  institations  be  unimpaired,  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  be  oon- 
tinned  and  increased." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    OABINET    AKD    THE    KITOHEN   CABINET. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  public^  as  it  is  to  society 
in  Washington^  that  there  is  an  imaginary  difference  of  rank 
between  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
every  one  knows,  is  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  sits  at  the 
President's  right  hand  in  cabinet  councils,  and  takes  prece- 
dence of  every  one  except  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Next  to  him  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
also  has  more  valuable  offices  in  his  gift  than  any  other  cab- 
inet minister  ;  the  entire  custom-house  system  of  the  country 
being  under  his  control  The  Secretary  of  War  ranks  third, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fourth.    The  Attomey-(}en« 
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eral  formerly  closed  the  list^  as  tlie  Post-Master  General  waa 
not,  technically  speaking,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Early 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  President,  however,  that 
officer  was  formally  created  a  cabinet  minister. 

So  little  was  known  of  G-eneral  Jackson's  intentions  with 
regard  to  cabinet  appointments  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Adams  were  actually  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  resign  or  not.  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Attomey-Q-en- 
eral,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  asking  his  opinion  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Monroe  advised  him  to  resign,  but  added,  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  new  President  would  desire  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  officer  who,  for  twelve  years,  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  place  to  universal  acceptance.  So  well  did  Gen- 
eral Jackson  keep  his  secret,  that  no  man  in  or  out  of  Wash- 
ington, except  the  chosen  few,  know  who  would  compose  the 
new  administration,  until  the  General,  with  his  own  hands, 
gave  to  the  editor  of  the  Tdegraph  the  list  for  publication. 
It  appeared  in  the  official  newspaper  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary. It  would  not  even  then  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the 
secret  opposition  made  to  one  of  the  appointments. 

Soon  after  General  Jackson  arrived  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, he  informed  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  the  foreordained  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
incoming  administration,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  the 
seats  remaining.  Mr.  Livingston,  just  then  elected  to  the 
Senate,  preferred  his  Senatorship  to  any  office  in  the  govern- 
ment except  the  one  already  appropriated. 

In  distributing  the  six  great  offices.  General  Jackson  as- 
signed two  to  the  north,  two  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the 
south. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  first  place  without  hesita- 
tion, resigned  the  governorship  of  New  York  after  holding  it 
seventy  days,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Washington 
three  weeks  after  the  inauguration. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to 
the  second  place  in  the  cabinet,  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     Mr.  Ingham  came  of  a  sturdy  Bucks  county 
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Quaker  fSsunily,  a  thriving,  industrious  race,  settled  there  for 
four  generations.  His  father,  a  physician,  farmer,  and  cloth- 
ier, was  also  a  devotee  of  classical  learning,  and  a  dissenter 
firom  the  tenets  of  the  hroad-brimmed  sect.  His  son,  Samuel, 
showing  no  great  inclination  for  classical  knowledge,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  paper-maker,  and,  in  due  time,  set  up  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  paternal  farm,  which  proved  a  successful  venture. 
From  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  business  he  was  drawn  away 
gradually  into  the  whiri  of  politics,  presiding  at  town  and 
county  meetings  of  the  democratic  party ;  serving  in  such 
offices  as  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
Secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  until,  in  1813,  he  took  his 
seat  in  tixe  House  of  Representatives  ;  a  position  which,  with 
one  short  interval,  he  held  until  his  transfer  to  the  cabinet 
of  General  Jackson.  He  was  not  a  speaking  member,  nor 
did  he  ever  acquire  any  general  celebrity  ;  but,  as  a  business 
man,  his  services  upon  important  committees  were  valued. 
His  successful  mans^ment  of  his  private  business,  in  circum- 
stances of  more  than  usual  difficulty,  constructing  his  mill  in 
a  r^on  where  not  a  mechanic  whom  he  employed  had  ever 
seen  one,  and  starting  it  with  far  more  credit  than  capital, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  executive  ability.  His 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  bargain  and  corruption  cry  stamps 
him  a  false  or  a  narrow  soul.  In  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
late  canvass,  he  had  aided  poor  Kremer  with  aU  his  talents 
and  all  his  influence  in  deluding  the  voters  of  his  native  State 
into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Adams  had  obtained  the  presidency 
through  a  corrupt  understanding  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  wrote 
an  electioneering  pamphlet  against  Mr.  Adams„  which  that 
gentleman  characterized  as  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  his 
conduct  and  opinions.  Mr.  Ingham,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
was  one  of  the  original  Calhoun  men  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  still  a  fnend  and  ally  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  he  owed  his  place  in  the  cabinet  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  influence.  This  was  probably  not  the  case.  Ing- 
ham had  done  enough  during  the  late  campaign  to  give  him 
a  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the  new  President ;  and  the 
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Jackson  members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  on  being 
consulted  by  General  Jackson,  nnited  in  naming  Ingham  as 
Pennsylvania's  elect  and  precious. 

John  H.  Eaton,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  WBiS  appointed 
Secretary  of  War.  General  Jackson  was,  from  the  first,  de- 
termined to  have  in  his  cabinet  one  of  his  own  Tennessee 
circle  of  friends.  The  choice  lay  between  the  two  Senators, 
Eaton  and  White.  Feb.  23d,  Major  Eaton  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  to  Judge  White :  "  A  letter,  received  some  time  ago 
from  General  Jackson,  stated  he  desired  you  or  me  to  be  near 
him.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  him,  he  remarked  that 
he  had  had  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  you ;  and  at  the 
close  remarked  that  he  desired  to  have  me  with  him.  I  pre- 
simied,  without  inquiring,  that  he  had  probably  talked  with 
you  on  the  subject,  and  that  you  had  declined  accepting  any 
situation,  as  you  before  had  told  me  would  be  your  feelings. 
Nothing  definite  has  taken  place  on  this  matter  between 
General  Jackson  and  myself,  and  I  hope  you  know  me  well 
enough,  and  my  regard  and  friendship  for  you,  to  know  this, 
that  I  should  never  permit  myself  to  stand  in  competition 
with  any  desire  you  may  entertain.  If  you  have  any  desire, 
say  so  to  me  in  confidence,  and  it  shall  so  be  received.  If 
you  have  none,  then  in  reference  to  every  and  all  considera- 
tions I  should  consent  to  any  such  appointment.  Think  of 
this,  and  give  me  your  opinion  frankly."* 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Judge  White  knew  well  what 
reply  he  would  make  to  such  a  communication.  Major 
Eaton  was  appointed. 

Major  Lewis  favors  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of 
Eaton's  career.  "  He  lived,"  writes  Major  Lewis,  "  at  Frank- 
lin, a  small  town  eighteen  miles  south  of  Nashville.  It  is 
the  county  seat  of  Williamson  county,  one  of  the  finest 
counties  in  the  State,  and  is  situated  on  the  road  leading 
from  Nashville  to  Columbia,  the  town  in  which  President 
Polk  lived.  Major  Eaton,  however,  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  in  the  Senate  (a  period  of  eleven  years)  spent  the 
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greater  part  of  his  time  in  Washingtoxt  He  was  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  came  to  Tennessee  in  1808,  or  1809,  then 
being  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Having  lost  his  father, 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  his  mother  and  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  devolved  upon  him,  he  being  the  eldest 
son.  He  purchased  a  comfortable  residence  in  town  for  the 
funily,  and  a  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  to  place  their 
n^roee  upon ;  and,  after  having  made  these  arrangements, 
he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and,  in  due  time,  moved  the 
whole  family  to  Tennessee,  and  located  them  in  Franklin, 
where  his  mother  resided  as  long  as  she  lived. 

^^  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  education,  having  graduated, 
I  think,  at  Chapel  HUl,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
Although  a  young  man,  and  comparatively  a  stranger,  and 
without  family  connections,  he  soon  acquired  a  very  respect- 
able standing  at  the  bar.  He  practiced  not  only  in  Franklin, 
where  he  lived,  but  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  he  became,  by  his  pleasant  and  agree- 
able manners,  and  fine  conversational  talent,  quite  a  favorite 
both  of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  He  was  also  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  speaker,  and,  by  his  finely  modulated  voice,  never 
fEkiled  to  command  the  attention  of  the  auditory.  In  1818, 
he  was  appointed  a  Senator  in  Congress,  by  Governor 
McMinn,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  to  Russia 
as  Minister,  by  President  Monroe.  Among  those  most  active 
in  getting  up  a  recommendation  to  the  Governor  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Senate,  was  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
John  Bell.  He  was  afterward  elected  three  times  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  legislature  of  his  State,  but  he  had  served  only 
two  years,  I  think,  of  his  last  term  when  General  Jackson 
o£fered  him  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  which  was  accepted.  After 
this,  having  lost  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  he  never  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  to  live." 

For  the  moment  this  narrative  must  content  us.  We 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  gentleman  ere  long,  and  complete 
Major  Lewis'  story. 

VOL.  in — ^12 
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The  Navy  Department  was  assigned  to  John  Branch,  for 
many  years  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Branch 
was  not  one  of  those  who  achieve  greatness,  nor  one  of  those 
who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  He  was  bom  to  it. 
Inheriting  an  ample  estate,  he  lived  for  many  years  upon  his 
plantations  and  employed  himself  in  superintending  their 
culture.  A  man  of  respectable  talents,  good  presence,  and 
high  social  position,  he  was  naturally  enough  chosen  to  rep- 
resent his  State  in  the  Senate,  afterward  to  be  its  Governor,  and 
again  to  the  Senate.  In  his  public  career  I  find  one  act  re- 
corded which  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  secure  him  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  General  Jackson.  He  voted  against  the 
confirmation  of  Henry  Olay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1825.  For 
the  rest,  Governor  Branch  was  a  gentleman  of  the  strict  con- 
structionist persuasion,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  an  entirely  re- 
spectable, but  not  a  brilliant  nor  even  a  well-known  character. 

John  McPherson  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  was  appointed  At- 
toruey-Greneral.  Mr.  Berrien  was  bom  and  educated  in  New 
Jersey,  graduating  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Georgia,  where  he  rose  to  great  and  merited  eminence 
as  a  lawyer.  Judge,  and  legislator.  Appearing  as  a  Senator 
in  1824,  he  exhibited  talents  more  than  respectable,  and  was 
noted  for  somewhat  extreme  opinions  on  those  questions 
which  were  destined  to  create  painful  differences  between 
North  and  South.  A  warm,  even  passionate  lover  of  the 
Union,  he  yet  opposed  most  vigorously  the  tariff  bill,  for 
which  General  Jackson  had  voted,  and  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  his  opposition  to  the  revived  heterodoxy  of  Mr.  Adams' 
messages.  He,  too,  like  Governor  Branch,  voted  against 
Mr.  Clay's  confirmation  in  1825  ;  and,  like  Governor  Branch, 
looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  the  South's  peculiar  champion. 

William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  Post- 
master GoneraL  Elected  to  Congress  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  Mr.  Barry  had  been  in  public  life  for  twenty  years  ; 
chiefly,  however,  in  State  offices.  He  fought  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  great  credit,  under  General  Harrison,  and  was  af- 
terward the  conspicuous  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  supporting 
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him  for  the  presidency  in  1824.  But  Mr.  Clay's  conduct  in 
giving  the  presidency  to  and  accepting  office  under  Mr. 
Adams,  Major  Barry  could  not  stomach  ;  and  there  was  first 
a  coohiess  and  then  a  bitterness  between  the  old  friends.  To 
aid  in  drfeating  the  administration  and  to  bring  in  General 
Jackson,  he  had  consented  to  run  for  the  governorship  of 
Kentucky  against  the  Clay  candidate,  an  office  which  he  had 
more  than  once  declined,  and  did  not  then  desire.  He  just 
lost  his  election,  but  the  canvass  powerfully  aided  the  Jack- 
son party,  and  gave  them  confident  hopes  of  carrying  the 
State  at  the  presidential  election,  which  hopes,  we  know, 
were  realized.  How  could  General  Jackson  feel  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  the  man  who  had  put  upon  Henry  Clay  the 
exquisite  mortification  of  losing  the  support  of  his  own  Ken- 
tucky ?  Major  Barry  was  an  agreeable  and  amiable  man, 
but  not  a  man  of  business — not  the  man  for  the  most  per- 
plexing post  in  the  administration.  Nor  was  he  generally 
known,  even  by  name,  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State. 

The  Cabmet,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  compared  with  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  could  not  be  called  splendid.  There 
was  some  show  of  justice  in  a  common  remark  of  the  time : 
^'  This  is  the  millennium  of  the  minnows."  Leaving  Mr.  Van 
Buren  out  of  view,  the  only  cohesive  element  in  it,  common 
to  all,  was  an  aversion  to  Mr.  Clay.  Eaton  was  a  Jackson  man; 
Ingham,  Branch,  and  Berrien,  were  Calhoun  men ;  but  all 
wrae  anti-Clay  men.  The  reader  will  not  have  to  read  many 
pages  more  before  imbibing  an  impression  that  the  anti-Clay- 
ism  of  these  gentlemen  was  that  which  particularly  endeared 
them  to  the  new  President.  The  appointment  to  the  Russian 
Mission  of  John  Bandolph,  who  had  fought  a  duel  with  Henry 
Clay  three  years  before,  strengthens  this  conjecture. 

I  should  mention,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  General  Jackson, 
that  Henry  Clay  had  himself  taken  the  stump  during  the 
late  campaign  in  Kentucky,  and  denounced  the  General  in 
terms  of  unmeasured,  and,  sometimes,  indecent  severity. 
Gentlemen  who  heard  Mr.  Clay  on  these  occasions,  inform 
me  that  his  printed  speeches  are  moderate  and  tame  com- 
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pared  with  those  which  he  deliTered  in  the  open  air,  to  the 
^^  hunters  of  Kentucky/'  during  the  campaign.  He  could 
not  speak  of  the  bargain  and  corruption  calumny  without 
boiling  over  with  fury,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  fierce 
Kentuckian  invective.  No  doubt  there  were  obliging  indi- 
viduals among  the  crowd,  who  took  care  that  Mr.  Clay's 
wrathful  phrases  should  be  reported  to  General  Jackson.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  fixed  idea  in  the  General's  mind,  that  the 
secret  originator  of  the  calumnies  against  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Olay.  Mr.  Clay  solemnly  denied  and  com- 
pletely disproved  the  charge,  but  he  could  never  remove  that 
fixed  idea  from  the  soul  of  General  Jackson. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  Cabinet  of  the  new  President 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  its  m^nbers  had  no 
great  influence  over  the  measures  of  their  chief,  and  play  no 
great  part  in  the  general  history  of  the  times.  There  were 
other  individuals  who  stood  nearer  to  the  President  than  they 
did,  and  exerted  over  him  a  far  more  potent  influence. 

A  few  days  after  the  inauguration,  Major  Lewis,  who  had 
his  quarters  in  the  White  House,  informed  the  President  that 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Tennessee,  as  it  was  the  planting 
season  and  his  plantation  required  his  attention.  ^'Why, 
Major,''  said  the  President,  ^^you  are  not  going  to  leave  me 
here  cUone^  after  doing  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  me 
here  ?"  The  General  clung  to  his  Tennessee  friends,  ever 
lonely,  always  mourning  for  his  dead  wife.  Major  Lewis  re- 
lented. It  was  agreed  that  he  should  accept  an  auditorship 
of  the  treasury,  and  remain  a  member  of  the  President's 
&mily.  Major  Lewis,  I  must  remind  the  reader,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Major  Eaton.  It  seems  a  trifling  fact  to 
mention  twice.  The  reader  will  discover  soon  that  it  was  one 
of  those  little  &cts  which  influence  great  afiairs. 

General  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Tele- 
ffraphy  was  much  about  the  person  of  the  President  during 
the  first  month  of  his  administration,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  more  influence  over  him  than  perhaps,  he  really  pos- 
sesBsed.    He  had  been  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  St.  Louis, 
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and  had  come  to  Washington,  some  months  before,  a  poor 
man,  to  offset  an  exchange  of  his  paper  for  one  published  in 
Wa^ngton.  He  succeeded  in  his  object ;  supported  Gen- 
eral Jackson  with  all  the  ardor  and  ability  of  which  he  was 
master  ;  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1829,  before  the  inaugur- 
ation, a  share  of  the  public  printing ;  was  then  a  prosperous 
gentleman ;  and  his  paper  became  the  confidential  organ  of 
the  new  administration.  He  was  fierce  for  the  removal  from 
c^ce  of  those  who  were  not  devotees  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. Gtenend  Green  was  and  is  a  jovial  soul,  a  capital  story- 
teller, a  pleasant  host,  liberal  in  expenditure,  formed  to  go 
gaily  with  the  tide,  not  to  bufiet  the  billows  of  opposition. 

Editor  Isaac  Hill  from  New  Hampshire,  was  in  high  fa- 
vor at  the  White  House  from  the  very  banning  of  the  new 
administration.  The  early  life  of  this  man  was  so  curiously 
like  that  of  Horace  Greeley,  that  the  narration  of  it  would 
answer  as  well  for  the  one  as  the  other.  A  poor,  little,  lame 
New  Hampshire  boy.  Consumed  with  a  passion  for  reading. 
Scouring  the  country  for  books.  Reading  every  thing,  from 
^^  Law's  Call  to  the  Unconverted ''  to  a  penny  almanac. 
Tramping  miles  for  a  newspaper.  Learning  the  printer's 
trade  because  he  so  loved  to  read.  Serving  his  time  in  the 
office  of  that  very  Farmefi'a  Cabinet,  at  Amherst,  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  the  youthful  Greeley  lay  in  wait  for  by  the  road- 
side and  devoured  in  secret.  Setting  up  a  newspaper  with 
immense  difficulty,  and  struggling  for  years  for  a  circulation 
in  a  State  that  was  a  stronghold  of  federalism,  until  he  made 
it  democratic.  A  prosperous  man,  at  length.  He  published 
books,  and  kept  a  thriving  book-store,  and  had  other  irons  in 
the  fire,  which  he  contrived  to  keep  hot.  A  keen  party  man, 
and  made  the  more  so  by  many  years  of  active  but  unsuccess- 
fol  warfiire  with  a  party  that  despised  more  than  they  hated 
the  name  of  democrat.  During  the  strife  of  1S28,  he  had 
written,  and  spoken,  and  schemed,  and  traveled  for  Jackson, 
incurring  rancorous  hostility  and  suffering  personal  violence. 
Unable  to  carry  the  State  for  his  candidate,  he  had  fought 
such  a  fight  for  him  as  exdted  General  Jackson's  admiration 
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and  gratitude.  The  indomitable  Isaac  went  to  Washington 
to  console  himself  with  the  triumph  of  the  inauguration,  and 
the  new  President  gave  him  more  than  a  jfriendly  welcome. 
Before  the  month  of  March  closed,  Isaac  Hill  found  himself 
appointed  to  the  second  Comptrollership  of  the  Treasury,  at 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  ten  clerkships 
in  his  gift.  Like  Duff  Q-reen,  he  was  urgent  for  the  removal 
of  those  who  had  opposed  the  election  of  General  Jackson. 

"Every  State  in  New  England,'*  said  he  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot^  in  November,  1828,  "is  now  governed 
by  the  same  aristocracy  that  ruled  in  1798 — that  ruled  during 
the  late  war.  The  republicans  here  are  in  a  minority  ;  but 
the  late  election  show  them  to  be  a  glorious  majority  of  the 
whole  Union.  A  band  of  New  England  democrats  have  en- 
countered the  dominant  party  at  vast  odds — they  have  suf- 
fered every  species  of  persecution  and  contumely.  Shall  these 
men  not  be  protected  by  the  administration  of  the  people  un- 
der General  Jackson  ?  If  that  administration  fail  to  ex- 
tend this  protection,  then  indeed  it  will  fail  of  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  people  placed  thejoi  in  power 
by  at  least  two  to  one  of  the  votes  of  the  Union." 

Was  there  ever  a  pair  of  ears  so  prepared  to  listen  favor- 
ably to  such  sentiments  as  those  of  General  Jackson  in  1829  ? 
Will  he  be  able  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  avowed  in  certain 
letters  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  1816  and  1817? 

Amos  Kendall,  late  the  editor  of  a  Jackson  paper  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  present  at  the  inaugur- 
ation, was  taken  into  the  President's  confidence,  was  ap- 
pointed fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  He  began  his  long 
official  career  with  the  most  virtuous  resolutions.  "  The  in- 
terest of  the  cotmtry,''  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  March  24th, 
1829,  "demands  that  the  Fourth  Auditor's  office  shall  be 
filled  with  men  of  business,  and  not  with  babbling  politicians. 
Partisan  feelings  shall  not  enter  here,  if  I  can  keep  them  out 
To  others  belong  the  whole  business  of  electioneering.  To 
me  and  my  clerks  other  duties  are  assigned.  Them  I  shall 
endeavor  to  discharge  in  the  spirit  of  reform,  which  has  made 
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General  Jackson  President.  Yain  I  may  be,  prond  I  am, 
that  the  President  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  aid  him 
in  proving  that  reform  is  not  an  empty  sound,  and  is  not  to 
apply  merely  to  a  change  of  men.  Henceforth,  assiduously 
devoted  to  my  official  duties,  I  shall  leave  my  enemies  and 
his,  to  their  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  resting  my 
claims  to  public  confidence  on  my  acts." 

Man  proposes  :  the  Syst^n  disposes.  Never  was  there  a 
busier  electioneering  office-holder  than  Mr.  Kendall.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  inde&tigable  industry,  and  performed  both 
his  in-door  and  out-door  duties  with  z^. 

These  were  the  gentlemen — ^Lewis,  Green,  Hill  and  Ken- 
dall— ^who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration,  were 
supposed  to  have  most  of  the  President's  ear  and  confidence, 
and  were  stigmatized  by  the  opposition  as  the  Kitchen  Cab- 
inet Major  Donelson,  as  the  private  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  also  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  society  of  Washington.  General  Call,  formerly 
the  Grenerars  aid,  now  the  delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  was  much  the  President's  fiiend  and  often  his  com- 
panion. 

Colonel  James  Watson  Webb,  it  is  evident  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Cowner  and  Enquirer j  was  kept  better  advised 
of  the  secrets  of  the  White  House  than  any  other  editor  out 
of  Washington.  Colonel  Webb,  as  it  chanced,  had  particu- 
lar relations  both  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. He  was  a  native  of  the  same  county  as  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  had  long  been  his  friend  and  supporter.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given  Colonel  Webb  his 
commission  in  the  army,  and  given  it  to  him  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  manner,  as  secured  him  the  friendship 
and  gratitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  life. 

In  after  times,  when  the  course  of  political  events  placed 
the  Courier  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  no  word  disrespect- 
ful to  him  personally  was  admitted  into  its  editorial  columns ; 
nor  did  Colonel  Webb  ever  visit  Washington,  even  at  that 
mad  pmod,  without  calling  upon  his  early  bene&ctor. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

MBS.      EATON. 

William  O'Neal  kept  at  Washington  for  many  yean  a 
laige  old-fashioned  tayem,  where  members  of  Congress,  in 
considerable  numbers,  boarded  during  the  sessions  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  William  O'Neal  had  a  daughter,  sprightly 
and  beautiful,  who  aided  him  and  his  wife  in  entertaining  his 
boarders.  It  is  not  good  for  a  girl  to  grow  up  in  a  large 
tavern.  Peg  O'Neal  as  she  was  called,  was  so  lively  in  her 
deportment,  so  free  in  her  conversation,  that,  had  she  been 
bom  twenty  years  later,  she  would  have  been  called  one  of 
the  "fast"  girls  of  Washington.  A  witty,  pretty,  saucy,  ac- 
tive tavern-keeper's  daughter,  who  makes  free  with  the  in- 
mates of  her  father's  house,  and  is  made  free  with  by  them, 
may  escape  contamination,  but  not  calumny. 

When  Major  Eaton  first  came  to  Washington  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1818,  he  took  board  at 
Mr.  O'Neal's  tavern,  and  continued  to  reside  there  every  win- 
ter for  ten  years.  He  became  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
family,  including  the  vivacious  and  attractive  Peg.  When 
General  Jackson  came  to  the  city  as  Senator  in  1823,  he  also 
went  to  live  with  the  O'Neals,  whom  he  had  known  in  Wash- 
ington before  it  had  become  the  seat  of  government.  For 
Mrs.  O'Neal,  who  was  a  remarkably  efficient  woman,  he  had 
a  particular  respect.  Even  during  his  presidency,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  visit  no  one,  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  relax- 
ations, when  worn  out  with  business,  to  stroll  with  Major 
Lewis  across  the  ^^old  fields"  near  Washington  to  the  cot- 
tage where  Mrs.  O'Neal  lived  in  retirement,  and  enjoy  an 
hour's  chat  with  the  old  lady.  Mrs.  Jackson,  also,  during  her 
residence  in  Washington  in  1825,  became  attached  to  the 
good  Mrs.  O'Neal  and  to  her  daughter. 

In  the  course  of  time  Miss  O'Neal  became  the  wife  of 
purser  Timberlake  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  mother 
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of  two  children.  In  1828  came  news  that  Mr.  Timberlake, 
then  on  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  cut  his  throat  in  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  induced,  it  was  said,  by  previous  intoxication. 
On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Major  Eaton,  then  a  widower, 
felt  an  inclination  to  marry  Mrs.  Timberlake,  for  whom  he  had 
entertained  an  attachment  qiute  as  tender  as  a  man  could 
lawfully  indulge  for  the  wife  of  a  friend  and  brother-mason. 
He  took  the  precaution  to  consult  General  Jackson  on  the 
subject.  "  Why,  yes.  Major,"  said  the  (leneral,  "  if  you  love 
the  woman,  and  she  will  have  you,  many  her  by  all  means/' 
Major  Eaton  mentioned,  what  the  General  wcdl  knew,  that 
Mrs.  Timberlake's  reputation  in  Washington  had  not  escaped 
reproach,  and  that  Major  Eaton  himself  was  supposed  to  have 
been  too  intimate  with  her.  "Well,"  said  the  General, 
"  your  marrying  her  will  disprove  these  diarges,  and  restore 
Peg's  good  name."  And  so,  perhaps,  it  might,  if  Major 
Eaton  had  not  been  taken  into  the  Cabinet. 

Eaton  and  Mrs.  Timberlake  were  married  in  January^ 
1829,  a  few  weeks  before  General  Jackson  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  government.  As  soon  as  it  was  whispered  about  Wash- 
ington that  Major  Eaton  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  it  occurred  with  great  force  to  the  minds  of  certain 
ladies,  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  at  the  head  of  society 
at  the  Capital,  that,  in  that  case.  Peg  O'Neal  would  be  the 
wife  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  admission 
into  their  own  sacred  circle.  Horrible  to  contemplate  !  For- 
bid it,  morality  1  Forbid  it,  decency  I  Forbid  it.  General 
Jackson  ! 

Among  those  who  were  scandalized  at  the  appointment  of 
Major  Eaton  was  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Washington,  which  the  General  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  both  attended,  and  which,  it  was  supposed. 
President  Jackson  would  attend.  Not  caring  to  speak  with 
the  General  himself  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Campbell  communi- 
cated the  ill  things  he  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Eaton  to  the  Rev. 
£.  8.  Ely,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  known  General  Jackson 
in  his  mercantile  days,  and  had  oome  to  Washington  to  wit- 
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ness  fhe  inauguration  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Ely  desired  to 
converse  with  General  Jackson  on  the  subject,  but  finding  no 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  Washington,  wrote  to  the  General, 
after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  a  very  long  letter,  in  which 
he  detailed  all  the  charges  he  had  heard  against  Mrs.  Eaton. 
He  informed  the  President  that  she  had  borne  a  bad  reputa- 
tion in  Washington  from  her  girlhood ;  that  the  ladies  of 
Washington  would  not  speak  to  her ;  that  a  gentleman,  at 
the  table  of  Gadsby's  Hotel,  was  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
personally  knew  her  to  be  a  dissolute  woman ;  that  Mrs. 
Eaton  had  told  her  servants  to  call  her  children  Eaton,  not 
Timberlake,  for  Eaton  was  their  rightful  name ;  that  a  cler- 
gyman of  Washington  had  told  Dr.  Ely,  that  a  deceased 
physician  had  told  him,  that  Mrs.  Timberlake  had  had  a  mis- 
carriage when  her  husband  had  been  absent  a  year ;  that  the 
friends  of  Major  Eaton  had  persuaded  him  to  board  else- 
where, for  the  sake  of  getting  him  away  from  Mrs.  Timber- 
lake  ;  that  Mrs.  Jackson  herself  had  entertained  the  worst 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Timberlake ;  that  Major  Eaton  and  Mrs. 
Timberlake  had  traveled  together,  and  recorded  their  names 
on  hotel  roisters  as  man  and  wife,  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

For  your  own  sake,  said  the  reverend  doctor,  for  your  dead 
wife's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  administration,  for  the  credit 
of  the  government  and  the  country,  you  should  not  counte- 
nance a  woman  like  this. 

This  letter  was  dated  March  18th,  1829.  General  Jack- 
son replied  to  it  immediately,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
characteristic.  Indeed,  all  his  most  peculiar  traits  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  this  affiiir. 

OINERAL  JAOKiSOK  TO  BET.  DB.  BLT. 

**  Wabbdcotox,  March  88, 1829. 
'*Dbar  Sib:  Your  confidential  letter  of  the  18th  instant  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship  with  which  it  was 
written. 

"  I  must  here  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  sincerely  regret  you  did 
not  personally  name  this  subject  to  me  before  you  left  Washington,  as  I 
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ooold,  in  that  ereat,  hxre  tsppnaed  you  of  the  greftt  exertions  made  bj  Gaj 
and  his  partisans,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  destroy  the  character  of  Mnk 
Eaton  by  the  foulest  and  basest  means,  so  that  a  deep  and  lasting  wrong 
might  be  inflicted  on  her  husband.  I  could  have  given  you  information 
that  would  at  least  have  put  you  on  your  guard  with  respect  to  anonymous 
letten^  containing  rianderous  insinuations  against  female  character.  If 
nich  evidence  as  this  is  to  be  received,  I  ask  where  is  the  guarantee  for 
feoiale  character,  however  moral — however  viriwnu  f 

"  To  show  you  how  much  you  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  how  much 
Mm  E.  has  been  slandered,  I  am  warranted  in  the  positive  contradiction 
of  the  vety  first  charge  made  against  her — '  that  she  was  in  ill-fame  before 
Mr.  Eaton  ever  saw  her* — from  the  united  testimony  of  the  Hon.  John 
Bhe%  Dr.  Hogg,  and  others  who  boarded  with  Mr.  O'Neal,  long  before 
Mr.  Eaton  -waA  a  member  of  Congress.  If  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to 
give  the  names  of  those  secret  traduoers  of  female  reputation,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  bat  they  will  be  exposed  and  consigned  to  public  odium,  which 
Bfaoold  ever  be  the  lot  of  those  whose  morbid  i^petite  delights  in  defama* 
tion  and  slander. 

"As  to  the  information  of  Mr.  ,  of  Baltimore,  I  will  barely  re* 
maik  that  he  may  be  a  respectable  man ;  but  surely  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  a  charge  so  malignant  in  its  character,  xmless  accompanied  with 
indnlHtable  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  act^  should  not  have  been 
made^  and  shows  him  at  once  to  be  destitute  of  those  just^  manly,  and 
charitable  feelings,  which  should  be  characteristic  of  every  good  and  vir- 
tuous man.    In  contradiction  of  Mr. 's  information  to  you,  I  have 

many  letters  from  Baltimore,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  con- 
gratolatxng  me  and  the  nation  on  the  selection  of  Mr.  Eaton  as  one  of  my 
Cabinet.  Besides  these,  many  members  of  Congress^  and  among  them  the 
leading  members  of  the  New  York  delegation,  expressed  personally  their 
high  gratification  at  his  appointment  You  were  assuredly  justified  in 
stating  to  my  firiends  that  I  have  no  information,  nor  ever  had,  on  which 
any  reliance  ought  to  be  placed,  of  any  in&mous  conduct  of  Mrs.  Eaton. 

"  One  observation  on  the  bank  conversation.  The  place  where  the 
remark  was  made  is  sufficient  evidence,  to  my  mmd,  that  it  emanated  from 
Clay  or  his  satellites,  with  a  view  of  completing  what  he  had  here  begun. 
I  am  fully  warranted  in  charging  Mr.  Gbiy  with  circulating  these  slander- 
ooa  reports,  from  information  derived  from  a  very  intelligent  lady,  who  met 
Mr.  day  and  his  wife  on  her  way  to  this  city.  This  lady  says  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clay  spoke  in  the  strongest  and  most  unmeasured  terms  of  Mrs. 
Eaton.  She  inquired  of  them  to  know  upon  what  grounds  these  charges 
Tested.  *  jRttmor,  mere  rumor*  was  the  answer.  So  far  from  this  attempt 
to  injure  Mis.  Eaton  on  the  part  of  these  personages  having  the  effect 
intended,  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  arrived|  sought  to  become  acquainted 
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with  her  and  3lx.  Eaton.  Now,  mj  dear  sir,  justioe  to  female  character, 
justice  to  me,  and  justioe  to  Mr.  Eaton,  require  that  these  secret  agents  in 
propagating  slander  should  be  made  known  to  Mr.  Eaton,  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  defend  the  character  of  his  wife  against  such  vile  and  unprincipled 
attacka  Would  you,  my  worthy  friend,  desire  me  to  add  the  weight  and 
influence  of  my  name,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  assist  in  crushing  Mn. 
Eaton,  who,  I  do  believe,  and  have  a  right  to  believe,  is  a  much  injured 
woman,  and  more  virtuous  than  some  of  her  enemies  7 

^^  It  is  due  to  me  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  those  bank 
directors  who  have  dared  to  throw  an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  my 
departed  wife.  Men  who  can  be  base  enough  to  speak  thus  of  the  dead, 
are  not  too  good  secretly  to  slander  the  living ;  and  they  deserve,  and  no 
doubt  will  receive,  the  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Mr.  Eaton  has  been  known 
to  me  for  twenty  years.  His  character  heretofore,  for  honesty  and  moral- 
ity, has  been  unblemished ;  and  am  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  change  my 
opinion  of  him,  because  of  the  slanders  of  this  city  ?  We  know,  ^ere,  that 
that  none  are  spared.  Even  Mrs.  Madison  was  assailed  by  these  fiends  in 
human  shape.  Mrs.  Commodore has  also  been  singled  out  as  a  vic- 
tim to  be  sacrificed  on  tiie  altar  of  defamation,  because  she  lefl  this  city 

and  traveled  precisely  in  the  way  agreed  on  by  Ck>mmodore ,  but  did 

not  promulgate  to  the  gossips  here.    I  speak  advisedly  in  relation  to  this 

matter,  for  I  have  seen  a  letter  fix>m  Commodore ,  giving  an  expoe^ 

of  this  whole  transaction,  justifying  his  wife's  conduct  and  vindicating  her 
innocence.  He  expresses  a  determination,  when  he  returns  to  this  coun- 
try, to  investigate  the  affiiir,  and  punish  the  defamers  of  his  wife's  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  live  to  do  it,  for  I  am  disgusted  even  to 
loathing  at  the  Ucentious  and  depraved  state  of  society.  It  needs  puri- 
fying. 

**  You  were  badly  advised,  my  dear  sir,  when  informed '  that  Mrs. 
Jackson,  while  in  Washington,  did  not  fear  to  put  tiie  seal  of  reprobation 
on  such  a  character  as  Mrs.  Eaton.'  Mrs.  Jackson,  to  the  last  moment  of 
her  life,  believed  Mrs.  Eaton  to  be  an  innocent  and  much  injured  woman, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  tales  about  her  and  Mr.  Eaton,  and  none  other  ever 
reached  her  or  me.  As  Mr&  J.  has  been  introduced  into  this  afiair,  and  as 
she  loved  truth  while  living,  and  she  and  myself  have  taken  the  (illegible) 
Psalm  for  our  guide,  to  which  I  refer  you,  I  will  give  you  a  concise  history 
of  the  information  which  I  and  Mrs.  Jackson  possessed  upon  this  subject 
First,  let  me  remark  that  Major  O'Neal  is  a  mason,  Mr.  Timberlake  was  a 
mason,  and  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  mason ;  therefore,  every  person  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  obUgations  of  masoQS,  must  know  that  Mr.  Eaton,  as  a 
mason,  could  not  have  criminal  intercourse  with  anoUier  mason's  wife,  with- 
out \mng  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  men.  The  high  standing  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  as  a  man  of  moral  worth  and  a  mason,  gives  the  He  direct^  in  my 
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estimation,  to  each  a  charge,  and  oaght  to  do  it^  nnleas  the  facto  of  hia  al« 
feged  gtdlt  ahall  be  clearly  and  nneqaiyocally  established,  when,  should  that 
be  the  caae,  he  ou^t  and  woold  be  spumed  with  indignation. 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  Major  O'Neal  in  this  dtj  before  Congress 
era*  sat  in  it.  I  never  saw  him  again  until  1819,  when  I  visited  his  house 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who  in  December  preceding  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  first  time.  In  1623  I  again  visited  the  city  in 
the  character  of  Senator  fix)m  Tennessee,  and  took  lodging  with  Mr.  Eaton 
at  Major  O'Neal's,  when  and  where  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  and 
MzB.  Timberlake.  I  was  there  when  Mr.  Timberlake  left  this  country  for 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  present  when  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  family.  He  parted  with  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
as  he  did  also  with  myself  and  Mr.  Eaton.  Between  him  and  the  latter 
gentleman  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  friendship  and  confidence  from 
the  first  time  I  saw  them  at  Major  O'Neal's^  until  the  day  of  his  departure. 
From  the  situation  and  proximity  of  the  rooms  we  occupied,  there  could 
not  have  been  any  illicit  intercourse  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Tim- 
beriake  without  my  having  some  knowledge  of  it;  and  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  which  was  calculated  to  excite  even  the 
shgfatest  suspicion.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Timberlake  left  Washington  for  the 
Mediterranean,  I  was  told  in  great  confidence  that  it  was  rumored  in  the 
dty  that  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mis.  Timberlake  were  too  intimate.  I  met  it,  as 
I  meet  all  danders,  with  a  prompt  denial,  and  inquired  from  what  source 
this  rumor  came,  and  found  it  originated  with  a  female,  against  whom 
there  was  as  much  said  as  is  now  said  agaiost  Mrs.  Eaton.  This  report 
came  to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Jackson  through  the  same  channel ;  but  to  the 
day  of  her  death  she  believed  it  to  be  a  base  slander,  as  I  do  at  this  day. 
As  to  what  servants  may  have  said  about  her  telling  them  not  to  call  her 
diildren  Timberiake,  but  Eaton,  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  you  have 
named  it  My  dear  sir,  if  the  tales  of  servants,  who  become  offended  by 
being  dismissed,  are  to  be  believed,  what  security  has  your  dear  wife  for 
her  virtuous  character,  or  that  of  any  other  lady  ? 

'^  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Timberlake  deda^  he  would  never  again 
return  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Eaton  having  seduced  his 
wife.  How  can  such  a  tale  as  this  be  reconciled  with  the  following  facts  ? 
While  now  writing,  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  mantel-piece,  where  I  behold 
a  present  sent  me  by  Mr.  Timberlake  of  a  Turkish  pipe,  about  three  weeks 
before  his  death,  and  presented  through  Mr.  Eaton,  whom  in  his  letter  he 
cdls  '  his  firiend.'  Now,  sir,  could  this  be  so,  if  he  did  really  believe  Mr. 
Eaton  had  iojured  him,  or  wronged  him  ?  No,  I  am  sure  you  will  say 
it  is  imposdble. 

''  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  every  secret  rumor  is  circulated 
by  &e  minions  of  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Mrs.  Eaton,  and 
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through  her,  Mr.  Eaton ;  but  I  aasnre  you  that  Buch  condact  shaU  nerer 
have  my  aid. 

"  When  Mrs.  E.  yifflts  me  (she  has  not  done  so  since  the  4th),  I  shaU 
treat  her  with  as  much  politeness  as  I  have  ever  done,  believing  her  Tii^ 
tuous,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  female  who  first  gave  rise  to  the  foul  tale, 
and  as  are  many  of  those  who  traduce  her.  As  to  the  determination  of 
the  ladies  in  Washington,  I  have  nothing,  nor  will  I  ever  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it  I  will  not  persuade  or  dissuade  any  of  them  from  visiting 
Mrs.  Eaton,  leaving  Mis.  Eaton  and  them  to  settle  the  matter  in  their  own 
way ;  but  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  ladies  here  have  waited  on  her. 

"  The  villain  who  could  have  used  such  an  expression  at  a  public  table, 

as  has  been  related  to  you  by  Mr. ^  of  New  York,  ought  to  have 

been  instantly  kicked  from  the  table,  and  that  Mr. did  not  thus  treat 

him,  instead  of  telling  you  of  it»  does  not  elevate  him  much  in  my  esti- 
mation.  A  man  who  could  be  so  base  and  wanton  in  his  conduct  would 
not  hesitate  to  slander  the  most  virtuous  female  in  the  country,  nay,  even 
the  Saviour,  were  He  on  earth.  With  regard  to  the  tale  of  the  clergyman, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  inconsistent  with  the  charities  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  so  opposed  to  the  character  of  an  embassador  of  Ohrist,  that 
it  gives  me  pain  to  read  it  Now,  my  dear  friend,  why  did  not  this  clergy- 
man come  himself  and  tell  me  this  tele,  instead  of  asking  you  to  do  it? 
His  not  having  done  so,  convinces  me  that  he  did  not  believe  it^  but  was 
willing,  through  other  sources,  to  spread  the  vile  slander.  If  he  had  been 
told  this  by  the  attending  physician  himself,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
giving  his  name,  provided  he  was  a  person  of  responsibility;  if  he  derived 
it  from  any  other  source  than  the  doctor,  he  himself  became  a  slanderer. 
The  New  Testement  contains  no  such  unchariteble  examples  as  given  by 
our  Saviour  while  a  sojourner  on  eartL  I  pray  you  write  this  clergyman, 
and  remind  him  of  the  precepts  contained  in  the  good  old  book.  If  be 
reads  it,  he  will  know  where  to  find  them. 

"  I  am  authorized  to  say  it  is  untrue  that  Mr.  Eaton  ever  changed 
his  lodgings,  from  the  first  time  he  went  to  Major  O'Neal's  to  the  present 
day,  except  for  a  few  weeks,  which  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  on 
several  committees  much  pressed  with  business,  and  making  it  necessary 
for  him,  a  short  time,  to  be  near  the  Capitol  I  should  like  to  know  the 
names  of  the  members  of  Congress  who  saw  the  names  of  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mrs.  Timberlake  entered  on  the  tevem  register  as  man  and  wife,  and  the 
date  of  those  entries.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Eaton 
never  traveled  in  company  with  Mrs.  Timberiake  but  once,  and  then  her 
husband  went  along,  nor  do  I  believe  they  went  as  far  as  New  York ;  but 
in  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  But^  suppose  it  to  be  true,  are  we  to  infer 
guilt  from  that  circumstance  ?  If  t^e  owner  of  the  house,  or  his  bar- 
keeper, were  to  place  upon  their  register  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrsi  Eaton, 
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what  would  thAt  prove  ?  Why,  onlj  that  they  supposed  the  lady  with 
him,  on  his  arriral  at  the  inn,  was  Us  wife— a  mistake,  I  will  venture  to 
Bay,  that  often  occnrsL  There  is,  I  expect,  about  as  much  truth  in  this 
stoiy  as  the  one  that  informed  you,  on  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  that 
l&s.  Eaton  was  to  preside  at  the  President's  house,  or  the  one  that  repre- 
sented her  as  intending  to  visit  your  city,  in  company  vrith  Major  Lewis^ 
to  assist  in  purchasing  furniture  for  the  presidential  mansion.  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  when  such  a  bare-faced  and  unfounded  misrepresentation  as  this 
cu  meet  yon  in  the  teeth,  I  set  dovm  all  that  has  been  told  you  as  im- 
worthy  entirely  of  credit 

*'  Major  Lewis  will  go  on  shortly  to  see  his  daughter,  at  school  in  Phil- 
addphia^  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  for  aught  I  know,  may  go  with  him,  to  purchase 
fiimitiire  for  her  own  house,  as  I  am  told  she  and  Mr.  Eaton  intend  keep- 
ing boose.  I  suppose  she  has  a  right  to  travel,  as  well  as  any  other  perscm, 
if  she  chooses  to  do  so ;  and  if  she  desires  to  go  under  the  protection  of 
Mi^  Lewis,  if  he  nor  her  husband  object,  I  do  not  think  any  other  person 
has  a  light ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  designs  going  at  all — ^I  am  inclined 
to  think  she  does  not  Mrs.  Eaton  has  not  been  in  my  house  since  I  moved 
into  it,  but  should  she  do  so,  the  same  attention  and  respect  will  be  shown 
to  her  that  are  shown  to  others.  On  my  nieces  I  lay  no  restriction.  I 
only  enjoin  it  on  them  to  treat  oO  well  who  may  call  to  see  them ;  they 
are  required  to  visit  none  but  those  they  may  think  proper. 

^  Permit  me  now,  my  dear  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  to  conclude  this 
hasty,  and  I  fear  unintelligible  scrawL  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  should 
rimn  base  women  as  a  pestilence  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind 
to  society,  we  ought,  on  the  other,  to  guard  virtuous  female  character  with 
vestal  vigilance.  Female  virtue  is  like  a  tender  and  delicate  flower ;  let 
bat  the  breath  of  suspidon  rest  upon  it,  and  it  withers  and  perhaps  perishes 
IbreTer.  When  it  shall  be  assailed  by  envy  and  m&lice,  the  good  and  the 
pious  win  maintain  its  purity  and  innocence,  until  guilt  is  made  manifest-^ 
not  by  rumors  and  wapieions,  but  by  facts  and  proofii  brought  forth  and 
sofltamed  by  respectable  and  feariess  witnesses  in  the  face  of  day.  Truth 
shuns  not  tiie  light;  but  &lsehood  deals  in  sly  and  dark  insinuations,  and 
prefers  darAmeM,  because  its  deeds  are  evil  The  Psalmist  says,  *  The  liar's 
t>ngue  we  ever  hate,  and  banish  from  our  sight' 

'<  Your  friend,  Anbbew  Jackson." 

Dr.  Ely  promptly  replied  to  this  formidable  letter.  He 
vaa  glad  to  learn,  he  said,  that  the  President  was  so  sm-e  of 
M18.  Eaton's  innocence,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  if  she  had 
done  wrong  in  past  times,  she  would  now  be  restored  by  re- 
pentance to  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous.    Dr.  Ely  was,  evi- 
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dently,  not  quite  convinced  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  immaculate  pu- 
rity. The  President  hastened  to  renew  his  efforts  in  her 
defense.    He  wrote  again  to  his  reverend  friend. 

OENEBAL  JAOKSON  TO  B£Y.  DR.  £LT. 

"  Washxhstov  CirT,  April  10,  ISSA. 

"  Mr  Dear  Sni :  I  have  just  Feceived  your  friendly  and  frank  letter  of 
the  4th  instant ;  and  finding  that  you  have  been  badly  advised  as  to  some 
matters  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  am  induced  onoe  more  to 
write  you.  And  first  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  always  thought  repeniemef 
presupposes  the  existence  of  ertme,  and  should  have  been  gratified  had  you 
pointed  to  the  proof  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  criminality  befi>re  you  reooomiended 
repentance. 

"  In  your  letter  you  say  you  had  been  assured  by  a  gallant  man  that 
the  rumors  of  which  you  speak,  had  been  communicated  to  Mis.  Eaton  and 
myself.  This  is  not  true,  imlees  in  eonfidencej  or  the  information  having 
been  given  by  a  lady,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  If  I  am  right  in 
my  conjectures  as  to  the  gallant  man  alluded  to,  he  never  did  see  any  thing 
erimind  in  Mrs.  Eaton,  as  he  has  always  positively  assured  me ;  and  the 
rebuff  this  gdUant  gmUeman  would  have  met  with,  if  he  had  related  it^ 
would  have  convinced  you  that  Mra  Timberlake  was  not  of  such  easy 
virtue.  From  that  time  to  the  present  period  they  have  been  unfiriendly. 
I  think  I  well  know  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
although  I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him,  yet  I  do  know  there  is  no  man 
whose  prejudices  run  higher. 

'*  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  has  lately  occurred,  and  then  yon 
oan  judge  whether  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  destroy  Mrs.  Eaton's 
character  upon  mere  rumor,  un/mmded  and  under  Beerecy.  Soon  after 
General  Call  returned  from  Philadelphia  he  communicated  to  me  that  he 
had  received,  confiderUidllify  from  a  high-minded^  Jionordble  flMm,  '  informa- 
tion of  a  correspondence  in  writing  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  which  fixed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  positive  criminality — and  that  he 
had  seen  it.*  I  replied,  as  I  always  had  done  to  the  General,  that  this  was 
a  positive  and  imfounded  slander,  and  that  he  ought  to  give  up  the  name 
of  such  a  viSain;  for,  said  I,  pointing  to  the  tobacco-pouch,  '  (&at,  with  the 
note  wb'ch  accompanied  it,  is  my  evidence  that  Mr.  Timberlake  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Eaton  to  the  day  of  his  death.*  I  insisted  that 
it  was  due  to  Mr.  Eaton  to  give  him  the  name  of  this  man,  as  he  was  de- 
termined to  have  justice  done  himself  and  lady.  But^  as  has  always  been 
the  case,  the  name  of  this  man  could  not  be  had,  it  weu  in  cof^idenee.  It 
is  thus,  my  dear  sir,  this  and  all  other  slanders  are  circulated  and  promoted. 

"  I  have  anoe  obtained  a  power  of  attorney  (from  Timberlake  to  Efttoo)^ 
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A  oopj  of  whicli  I  enclofle  you.    Besides  this,  there  are  letters  of  a  more 
recent  date,  expressive  of  the  highest  confidence  in  Mrs.  Eaton  and  of  the 
most  Irieudly  feeling.    Yet  it  has  been  stated,  and  confidenUy  cireulaiedj 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Timberlake*s  cutting 
his  throat  I    Can  any  man,  disposed  to  do  justice  and  support  truth,  believe 
such  tales,  after  reading  the  eucloeed  power  of  attorney  and  the  letters  re- 
ferred to?     They  afford  to  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
entire  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Eaton  by  Mr.  Timberlake  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death.    Instead  of  communicating  these  slanderous  tales  to  Mr. 
Eaton,  they  are  concealed  under  the  pledges  of  confidence  by  those  who 
profeee  friendship  for  him.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
iheae  reports  have  never  reached  his  ear,  but  I  do  §ay^  that  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  am  advised,  has  ever  said  to  him,  that  such  a  gentleman  of  high  stand" 
mg  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  charging  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Eaton  with  any  act  of  eriminaUly  or  even  impropriely,    I  am  sure  our 
friend  Gkneral  CaU  has  not,  but  to  me  he  has  said  such  rumors  were  in  cir* 
cdation,  and  when  investigated  were  traced  to  the  female  alluded  to  in  my 
last  letter.    In  all  General  Call's  conversations  with  me,  and  they  have 
been  frequent  and  eonfidentM^  he  never  did  intimate  any  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Eaton  which  was  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  cast  even  a  shade  of 
suspicion  -on  her  virtue.    The  very  act  which  gave  rise  to  his  suspicions 
was  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  have  given  him  a  more  exalted 
opinion  of  her  chastity. 

''Mr.  Eaton  has  very  recentiy  understood  that  the  wives  of  two  gentle- 
men in  this  city,  have  been  speakmg  disreq)ectfully  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
Eaton,  and  he  has,  as  it  has  been  intimated  to  me,  with  promptness  at- 
tended to  the  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  that  their  lips  will  be  hermetically 
sealed  for  the  future.  I  have  often  reflected  upon  myself  with  some  sever- 
ity for  ever  having  received,  confidentially,  any  communication  prejudicial 
to  the  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty 
yeais^  without  a  speck  upon  his  moral  character,  and  my  fiiend  Gkneral 
Gall  has  always  united  with  me,  in  expressions  of  his  great  moral  worth. 
I  would  then  ask  you,  if  such  confidence  existed  between  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Timberlake,  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  as  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  enclosed  power  of  attorney,  and  the  other  evidence  referred 
to,  would  not  Mr.  Eaton  have  been  the  basest  man  on  earth,  to  have  vio- 
lated his  confidence,  and  severed  the  ties  that  exist  between  masons?  His 
general  character  forbids  the  idea,  and  his  having  taken  her  as  his  wife,  is 
conclusive  to  my  mind  that  he  knew  her  to  be  virtuous.  If  he  had  been 
base  enough  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  her  husband,  and 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  masonry,  he  would  have  lefl  her  in  disgrace  and  mis- 
ery, instead  of  taking  an  object  so  vtle^and  so  loathsome  to  his  bosom. 
Pemdtme  now  to  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of  sincerity,  that  I  do  not 
VOL.  m. — 13 
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believe  there  is  a  being,  worthy  of  bdief,  that  can  or  will  dare  to  state  a 
single  facty  going  to  show  criminality  or  a  want  of  Tirtue  in  her.  Why, 
then,  will  not  these  secret  slanderers,  if  they  belieye  what  they  propagate^ 
and  have  the  proof— why  not  come  out  boldly,  and  like  men  armed  with 
tratb,  be  responsible  for  what  they  are  daUy  in  the  habit  of  seereUy  and 
wmfidenHaUy  circulating  ?  Truth  fears  not  the  open  day,  but  falsehood 
and  vQe  akmder  delight  in  darkness^  and  under  the  garb  of  friendship  and 
in  the  name  of  eonfidenctf  circulate  their  poison. 

"  I  question  very  much  if  any  one  ever  told  Mr.  Eaton  more  than  that 
rumors  were  afloat  injurious  to  his  character,  until  lately.  No  indiyiduals 
were  eyer  pointed  out  as  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  his 
wife,  except  the  two  ladies  mentioned  aboye;  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  man,  I  feel  confident,  that  so  soon  as  he  can  trace  these  slanders  to  any 
reaponnble  source,  he  will  make  the  indiyidual  responsible  to  him,  be  he 
who  he  may.  I  know  he  has  been  most  cruelly  treated  by  two  men,  who^ 
to  his  face,  haye  been  always  most  friendly ;  and  yet  by  innuendoes  behind 
his  back,  haye  added  to  these  slandera 

"  The  opinion  I  had  of  Mr&  Commodore  -^-  when  I  last  wrote  you, 

I  still  entertain.    After  reading  Commodore 's  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner 

of  Baltimore,  I  could  not  giye  credence  to  the  reports  which  had  been  cir- 
culated about  her,  and  my  belief  of  her  innocence  has  since  been- strength* 
ened  by  corroborating  statements  made  to  me  here.  If  her  father  is  really 
wealthy,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  by  you,  he  is  unworthy  of  confidence ; 
for  in  an  application  which  he  has  made  to  me  for  office,  he  assures  me  it 
is  made  in  consequence  of  his  poverty  I  Again  you  say, '  if  the  Commo- 
dore would  furnish  the  authors  of  the  rumors  against  his  wife  he  must  be- 
gin with  her  own  father,'  eta  Now,  permit  me  to  say  that  unless  you  haye 
it  fh>m  Mr. ^'s  own  lips,  you  ought  not  to  belieye  hs  has  been  instru- 
mental in  circulating  these  rumors  about  his  daughter.  I  haye  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  most 
indignant  manner  of  the  authors  of  the  slanders  against  his  child,  and  sol- 
emnly declares  his  firm  conviction  of  her  innocence. 

^^  I  have  been  thus  explicit,  my  dear  sir,  knowing  that  you  love  the 
truth,  but  believing  that  you  have  opened  your  ear  to  tales  which,  if  I 
judge  rightly  of  the  high  diaracter  you  allude  to,  should  never  have  been 
repeated  to  you;  for  he  has  either  acted  treacherously  to  me,  or  told 
you  of  things  which  have  no  existence.  In  shorty  he  has  told  me  himself 
that  he  never  did  see  any  aot  of  Mrs.  Eaton  which  was  improper,  though 
he  believed  her  a  thou^tless,  volatile  woman.  I  have  written  to  the 
gentleman,  informing  him  of  the  power  of  attorney,  the  letters,  etc,  etc., 
referred  to  aboye.  From  this  evidence  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
inmberlal^e  in  Mr.  Eaton,  I  ask,  can  you  believe  such  tales^  without  some 
direct  pnd  positive  proof  of  criminality,  and  that,  too,  from  the  lips  of  in- 
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dividiials  whose  standing  in  society  entitled  them  to  credit?  Where  is 
the  witness  who  has  thus  come  forth  in  substantiation  of  these  slanderous 
charges?  None  has  yet  done  so,  nor  do  I  believe  any  will;  for  I  believe 
the  repoits  are  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

"  It  puts  me  in  mind  Qf  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stance  by  way  of  illustration)  of  a  tale  circulated  here  the  other  day,  to 
wit»  'that  I  was  seized  with  spasms  in  the  stomach,  which  would  have 
occasioned  my  waiafU  deaih,  but  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, who  was  at  hand  and  saved  m&'  This  was  asserted  to  be  an  in- 
dabitable  factf  and  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Henderson  himself.  Now,  my 
worthy  friend,  the  truth  is,  I  had  no  spasms,  nor  had  I  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  Dr.  Henderson  before,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  But  still  the 
tale  was  told,  and  confidently  believed  to  be  true.  It  was  repeated  in 
the  preaenoe  and  hearing  of  my  fiiend,  Mrs.  Love,  who  promptly  contra- 
dioted  it;  but  A»  was  met  with  the  reply,  'I  have  it  from  the  mouth  of 
Dr.  Henderaon  himself;  it  must  be  true.'  Thus  it  is  with  most  of  the 
tales,  romors,  and  surmises,  which  are  put  in  circulation  by  the  gossips  of 
the  world.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  when  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  attempt  to  destroy  Mr.  Eaton,  and  blast  the 
reputation  of  his  wife,  are  brought  to  light,  it  will  be  found,  in  point  of 
malignly  and  wickedness,  to  have  few  panJlel  cases. 

'^  Please  present  me  most  kindly  to  your  amiable  wife,  and  believe 
me  to  be  ainoerely  your  firiend,  Andbbw  Jaokbok." 

These  letters  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  interest  felt 
by  Greneral  Jackson  in  the  vindication  of  the  lady.  He  sent 
a  gentleman  to  New  York  to  investigate  the  hotel-register 
story.  He  wrote  so  many  letters  and  statements  in  relation 
to  this  business  that  lUtojor  Lewis  was  worn  out  with  the 
nightly  toil  of  copying.  The  entire  mass  of  the  secret  and 
confidential  writings  relating  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  all  dated  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  and  most  of  them  originally  in 
General  Jackson's  hand,  would  fill  about  eighty-five  of  these 
pages.  And  besides  these^  there  was  a  large  number  of  papers 
and  documents  not  deemed  important  enough  for  preserva- 
tion. To  show  the  zeal  and  energy  of  General  Jackson  in 
the  defense  of  a  friend,  I  will  append  a  catalogue  of  the 
papers  preserved : 

1.  Letter  of  Dr.  Ely  to  the  President^  stating  the  rumors. 
2.  The  President's  reply,  given  above.    3.  Dr.  Ely  to  the 
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President.  4.  The  President's  second  letter  to  Dr.  Ely,  given 
above.  5.  Copy  of  purser  Timberlake's  power  of  attorney  to 
Major  Eaton.  6.  A  large  batcli  of  certificates  by  Timber- 
lake's  shipmates,  showing  that  the  purser  had  always  spoken 
most  affectionately  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  had  cut  his 
throat  in  a  fit  of  gloom,  caused  by  dissipation  on  shore.  7. 
Dr.  Ely  to  the  President ;  says  he  is  going  to  New  York  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  lady  there.  8.  Dr.  Ely  to  the 
President ;  says  he  has  been  to  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  stories.  9.  Eev.  J.  N.  Campbell  to  the  Presi- 
dent ;  b^  him  not  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  influ- 
ence against  him  in  his  difference  with  Major  Eaton.  10. 
The  President  to  Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell ;  says  he  will  noK 
11.  Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell  to  the  President ;  he  is  glad  to  hear 
it.  12.  A  narrative  by  the  President,  duly  signed  and  at- 
tested, of  an  interview  between  himself  and  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Campbell,  which  narrative  the  reader  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  perusing.  13.  A  finishing  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell.  16.  Fifteen  certificates  of  Mrs.  Eaton's 
good  character,  addressed  to  the  President,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  him.  17.  A  correspondence  between  Major  Eaton 
and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  in  the  first  months  of  a  new 
administration !  General  Jackson,  indeed,  made  the  cause 
his  own,  and  brought  to  the  defense  of  Mrs.  Eaton  all  the 
fire  and  resolution  with  which,  forty  years  before,  he  had  si- 
lenced every  whisper  against  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  considered 
the  cases  of  the  two  ladies  parallel.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Eaton  was  a  manifestation  or  consequence  of  his  wrath 
against  the  calumniators  of  his  wife. 

The  General  was  so  urgent  in  demanding  of  Dr.  Ely  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  spoken  ill  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  that 
the  doctor  wrote,  at  length,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  advising  him 
to  call  upon  the  President,  and  tell  him  all  he  knew.  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  consequence,  sought  an  interview  with  General 
Jackson.  What  transpired  on  this  occasion  the  General 
deemed  so  important,  that  he  wrote  out  for  preservation  a 
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statement  of  it,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  which 
the  interview  1^. 


NARRATIVE  BT  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

"BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  tliat  on  Taeaday  evening,  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1829, 1  was  in  mj  parlor,  when  the  dooivkeeper  came  to,  and  in* 
finmed  me,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Campbell  wanted  an  interview  with  me 
in  my  office.  I  went  immediately  up  to  my  office,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Major  Donekon.  Major  Donelson  having  retired,  Mr. 
Campbell  observed,  he  supposed  I  knew  his  business,  or  the  object  of  his 
bosine^  with  me.  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  He  then  said  that  he  had 
leceived  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ely,  which  made  it  proper  for  him  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  the  Presbyterian  preacher  or  clergyman  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Ely's 
letter  to  me^  as  having  given  the  information  relative  to  the  tale  of  the  de- 
ceased doctor,  upon  the  subject  of  the  miscarriage  of  Mrs.  Timberlake,  now 
Mrs.  Saton,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  manifest  that  the  child  could  not  be  his,  as  related  to  me  in  a  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Ely.  I  was  much  astonished  at  this  avowal,  and  replied  that 
it  was  the  first  intimation  I  ever  had  that  he  was  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man who  gave  currency,  through  Dr.  Ely,  to  this  vile  iak^  and  assured  him 
that  I  never  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  being  the  author,  and  that  in 
passing  the  subject  through  my  mind,  I  had  done  injustice  to  another,  for 
which  I  was  sorry,  although  I  had  never  named  him  to  any  one. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  then  read  to  me  part  of  Dr.  Ely*s  letter,  and  entered  into 
an  e3q>lanation  of  his  motives  for  not  having  made  his  communication  di- 
rectly to  me.  He  said  he  knew  Dr.  Ely  was  my  friend,  and  he  wished 
me  to  be  informed  of  those  charges  against  Mrs.  Eaton  before  I  appointed 
Major  Eaton  a  member  of  my  Cabinet;  that  he  had  enjoined  on  Mr.  Ely 
secrecy ;  that  he  considered  it  confidential,  and  charged  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  give  it  to  my  own  ear,  not  to  lisp  it  to  any  one.  It  was  upon  this 
condition  alone  that  Mr.  Ely  was  authorized  to  give  up  his  name  to  me. 
He  complained  that  Dr.  Ely  had  not  treated  him  well  in  oommunicatiDg 
the  information  to  others,  and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Eaton. 

To  which  I  replied,  I  regretted  that  either  he  or  Dr.  Ely  had  not  come 
directly  to  me  with  the  tole,  before  Dr.  Ely  left  Washington.  If  they  had 
done  so,  I  told  him,  I  could  easily  have  shown  them  the  falsehood  of 
some  of  the  charges  contained  in  Dr.  Ely's  letter  to  me,  and  would  have 
pointed  out  to  them  some  of  the  unhappy  consequences  that  must  now 
mevitably  take  place.  I  told  him  that  I  never  had  heard  of  this  tale^  cir- 
culated as  coming  from  a  dead  doctor,  before  I  read  it  in  Dr.  Ely's  letter ; 
that  I  was  surprised  Dr.  Ely  had  not  told  him  he  had  advised  me  in  a 
flnnfi^ffffftl  note,  the  Saturday  before  he  left  Washington,  not  to  be  drawn 
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from  my  determination  of  appointing  Mr.  Eaton  a  member  of  my  CSabinet^ 
as  his  talents  and  my  confidence  in  him  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  hare 
him  near  me.  This  I  had  determined  on,  and  when  next  I  saw  him,  told 
him  that  I  could  not  be  shaken  in  my  purpose ;  that  Major  Eaton  came 
into  my  Cabinet  by  my  persuasion,  and  not  from  his  own  choice ;  that  I 
knew  him  intimately  for  twenty  years  and  upward,  and  believed  bis 
moral  character  to  be  without  a  blot 

'<  Mr.  Campbell  then  detailed  the  information  derired  from  this  dead 
doctor,  whom  he  called  by  the  name  of  Craven. 

^<  The  manner  of  his  relating  the  circumstances  drew  my  particular  at- 
tention, and  1  observed  to  ium,  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  throngh,  that  this 
dead  doctor  idle  was  to  me,  in  itself  incredible.  As  related  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell it  is  substantially  as  follows : — *  The  doctor  told  him  that  he  had  been 
called  to  Mrs.  Timberlake  as  a  physician,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
been  thrown  from  her  carriage  and  much  hurt ;  that  when  he  entered  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Timberlake  and  an  old  woman  were,  they  broke  out  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  told  him  he  was  too  late— that  Mrs.  Timberlake  had 
miscarried,  and  he  had  lost  his  job ;  that  Mr.  Timberlake  had  been  so  l<Hig 
absent  from  home,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  infant  could  not  have 
been  his.' 

"  I  drew  Mr.  Campbell's  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  this  story  as  re- 
lated, and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
dead  doctor  would  be  placed  for  idUng  such  a  idU,  and  he  for  believing 
and  reporting  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  that  doctors  were  pro> 
hibited  by  law  from  revealing  the  secrets  of  a  sick  bed,  and  if  he  did  not 
suppose  this  doctor  would  be  considered  a  base  man  and  unworthy  of 
credit)  the  moment  this  story  was  presented  to  the  publia  I  told  him  the 
honorable,  moral,  and  religious  part  of  the  community  would  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  representations  of  such  a  man,  and  that  he  would  be  held 
responsible  for  it^  inasmuch  as  he  had  avowed  himself  the  author  of  its  cir- 
culation. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  then  observed,  he  believed  that  he  (the  doctor)  had 
stated  that  he  accidentally  happened  in,  and  had  not  been  sent  for  as  a 
physician. 

''  I  told  Mr.  Campbell  it  was  still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  mar- 
ried woman,  so  long  absent  from  her  husband  that  every  one  must  know 
the  child  could  not  be  his,  woidd  so  wantonly  publish  her  own  disgrace 
and  infamy  to  the  world,  when  she  had  no  need  of  a  physician  in  her 
private  chamber.  This  version  of  the  stoiy,  I  observed  to  him,  was  too 
absurd  and  ridiculous^  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  every  principle  and 
feeling  of  human  nature,  to  be  believed  even  by  the  most  credulous  ;  and 
that  I  was  astonished  a  man  of  his  good  sense  could,  for  one  moment^ 
give  credence  to  it^  and  particularly  as  it  involved  the  character  of  a  lady. 
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I  then  inqiured  of  Mr.  Gampbell  whftt  date  the  dead  doctor  had  given  to 
this  tranaaction — ^the  date  being  important 

"He  replied,  in  182L 

^  I  aalced  him  if  he  was  aware  of  the  sitoation  he  woald  be  placed  in 
i(  on  inquiry,  it  should  appear  that  Mr.  Timberiake  was  in  this  country, 
and  never  out  ci  it  in  1821.  I  told  him  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  so  appear,  whenever  examined  into ;  that  I  was  induced  to 
believe  he  had  not  been  absent  from  the  United  States  from  the  close 
of  the  war  until  1824 ;  that  I  had  understood  he  was  detained  here 
prosecuting  a  datm  against  the  government  for  property  thrown  overboard 
by  Commodore  Decatur  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  frigate  PreMenL 
Having  lost  his  vouchers,  he  was  unable  to  settle  his  accounts^  and,  therefore, 
being  considered  a  de&ulter,  could  not  get  public  employment 

^  Mr.  Gampbell  replied  that  Mr.  Timberiake,  from  the  information  of 
the  Doctor,  must  have  been  absent  in  that  year. 

"  I  answered  it  was  my  opinion  he  would  find  himself  mistaken,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  make  inquiry,  and  as  a  Christian  and  preacher 
of  the  Qospel,  St  would  be  his  duly,  if  he  found  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
this  information,  to  repair  the  injury  he  had  done  female  character  by  say- 
ing to  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  to  the  world,  that  on  inquiry  he  found  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  tale  of  his  dead  Doctor.  Justice  and  Christianity,  I  told 
him,  demanded  this  of  him. 

"  Afler  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Timberiake 
visiting  his  family,  and  the  visit  being  returned,  and  that  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  kept  up  between  the  two  families,  until  Dr.  Craven  gave  him 
ihe  information  relative  to  the  abortion,  when  all  intercourse  ceased,  I 
asked  Mr.  Campbell  why  he  did  not»  when  he  received  this  information, 
and  before  he  terminated  the  friendly  relation  which  had  subsisted  between 
his  family  and  Mrsi  Timberiake,  go  to  her  and  inform  her  of  this  vUe  iaie, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  and  say  to  her 
that  she  must  remove  this  stain  upon  her  character,  or  all  intercourse  be- 
tween them  must  cease.  This,  I  told  him,  was  what  I  thought  he,  as  a 
Christian,  ought  to  have  done,  pursuing  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  This  would  have  given  her  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  her  innocence ,  or,  if  she  &fled,  then,  with  a  clear 
oonsdenoe,  he  and  his  family  could  have  withdrawn  from  her  society. 

"  The  date  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  as  stated  by  tiie  dead 
doctor,  it  being  an  important  fact  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  this  «<ofy,  I  at  once  determined  to  have  inquiry  made  as  to  where 
Mr.  Timberiake  was  in  all  the  year  1821 ;  and  while  ruminating  on  this 
subject^  Major  W.  B.  Lewis  came  into  my  office  and  inquired  relative  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  business  with  me  (he  having  been  in  the  parlor  bek>w 
when  the  doorkeeper  told  me  the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell  wished  to  have  a 
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private  interview  "with  me).  I  told  him  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  avow  him- 
self  to  be  the  clergyman  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Ely's  lotter  to  me,  who  had  in- 
formed him  (Ely)  of  the  reported  miscarriage  of  Mrs.  Timberiake,  when  it 
was  well  known  the  child  could  not  be  her  husband's,  in  consequence  of  his 
long  absence  from  the  country ;  and  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  affixed  to  this 
transaction  a  date — 1821.  This,  I  observed,  was  tangible,  and  by  it  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  tale  might  be  tested.  I  requested  Major  Lewis 
to  ascertain,  if  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  where  Mr.  Timberiake  was  in 
all  that  year,  assuring  him  that  I  was  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  and  had 
80  said  to  Mr.  Campbell,  that  Mr.  Timberiake  was  here  during  the  whole 
year  1821 ;  that  I  had  never  heard  of  his  leaving  the  United  States  until 
the  spring  of  1824;  that  I  had  seen  him  at  Mr.  CNeal's  in  the  winter  of 
1823  and  1824,  and  was  there  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  prepara- 
tory to  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  September,  instant.  Major  Lewis  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  made  the  inquiry,  as  requested  by  me,  and  had 
learned  that  Mr.  Timberiake  was  a  merchant  in  this  city  about  that  time, 
and  that  his  books  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  which,  if 
looked  into,  would  in  all  probability  show  where  he  was  during  the  year 
1821.  I  resolved  to  go  and  examine  the  books  myself,  and  on  the  same 
evening — ^2nd  September — ^I  accordingly  went  up  to  Major  Eaton's. 

"  On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  no  one  there  but  John  Henderson, 
Major  Eaton's  nephew,  who  informed  me  that  his  uncle  was  up  stairs  with 
his  aunt^  who  was  very  sick.  I  desired  him  to  go  up  and  request  his  uncV 
to  come  below,  as  I  wanted  to  see  him.  Major  Eaton  came  down  and  in- 
vited me  to  walk  up  and  see  Mrs.  Eaton.  I  did  so,  and  found  her  very  ill 
and  in  bed.  After  a  short  conversation  with  her,  and  being  informed  of 
an  interview  had  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  that  day,  I  asked  Mrs.  Eaton  if 
she  had  the  mercantile  books  of  Mr.  Timberiake  in  her  possession.  She 
said  she  had.  I  desired  to  know  if  she  would  permit  me  to  see  them. 
She  said  not  only  me,  but  any  one.  I  then  went  down  stairs  to  the  par- 
lor, were  the  books  were  brought  to  me,  and  I  examined  Ihem.  I  soon 
found  fix>m  entries — said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Timberiake-^ 
that  he  was  in  this  country  and  in  this  city  throughout  the  year  1821. 
Before  leaving  Major  Eaton's,  I  took  extracts  from  the  books  of  Dr. 
Sim's  and  Major  O'Neal's  accounts,  to  show  Mr.  Campbell,  and  to  prove  to 
him  that  Mr.  Timberiake  must  have  been  here  in  that  year,  and  as  late  as 
February,  1822,  as  the  entries  were  made  in  his  own  handvniting. 

"I  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  on  exhibiting  this  proof  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  he  wolud  at  once  see  the  cruelty  of  this  charge,  as  made  by 
his  dead  doctor,  and  the  injustice  done  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  would  so  declare 
to  Mrs.  Eaton  and  all  others.  I,  therefore,  on  my  return  home,  requested 
M^or  Donebon  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Campbell,  and  having  heard  that  CoL 
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TowaoD,  bj  request  of  Mr.  Campbell,  was  present  at  the  interview  between 
the  latter  gentleman  and  Major  Eaton  and  his  ladj,  on  the  2d  instant,  I 
desired  Major  Donelson  to  request  thQ  Colonel  to  accompany  Mr.  Camp- 
bdl  and  be  present  at  the  interview  I  wished  to  have  with  him. 

''Agreeably  to  my  request^  the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell  called  at  my  ofiElce 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst,  when  an  interview  was  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  CoL  Towson  and  Miyor  Donelson.  After  stating  to  Mr.  Campbell 
and  CoL  Towson  the  reason  which  had  induced  me  to  request  this  meet- 
ing, it  being  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  had  with  Mr.  Campbell,  at 
his  own  request,  on  the  1st  inst.,  I  stated  the  result  of  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact  where  Mr.  Timberlake  was  in  the  year  1821,  and  having  the 
proof  in  my  hand,  observed  that  it  evidenced,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  the  tale  of  the  dead  doctor  could  not  be  true.  I  further  observed  that 
if  any  doubts  existed  as  to  the  entries  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Timberlake,  the  books  could  be  seen,  and  that  &ct  clearly  ascertained. 

''  Mr.  Campbell  then  said,  I  must  have  misunderstood  him  as  to  the 
date. 

''  I  replied,  I  could  not ;  he  must  recollect,  at  the  time  he  made  the 
statement^  how  earnestly  I  brought  to  his  view  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  i^  at  the  date  given  to  this  transaction,  Mr.  Timberlake 
should  be  proved  to  be  in  this  countiy.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  (then) 
still  persisted  in  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Timberlake's  absence  in  that  year. 

^  He,  however,  now  maintained  that  I  had  mistaken  him  as  to  the 
date. 

**  I  again  told  him  as  positively  I  had  not.  I  then  asked  him  to  give 
a  date  to  the  transaction,  if  it  was  not  in  1821.  He  refused.  I  replied, 
that  the  date  being  all  important,  for  on  this  depended  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  lady,  I  requested  that  he  would  give  to  it  a  date.  He  did  not 
and  would  not  After  taking  out  some  pi^>er8,  and  looking  over  them,  he 
said  Mr.  Timberlake  was  absent,  from  his  memoranda,  in  the  autmnn  of 
1822. 

''  I  observed  to  him  that  there  was  neither  justice  nor  Christianity  in 
making  a  charge  which  goes  to  the  destruction  of  female  character,  with- 
out affixing  to  it  a  date,  by  which  truth  or  falsehood  could  be  tested.  Still, 
however,  Mr.  CampbeU,  in  his  last  interview,  positively  refused  to  give  a 
date,  although  in  his  first  he  had  given  1821,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Tim« 
berlake  must  have  been  absent  CoL  Towson  and  Major  Donelson  being 
present,  their  written  statement  is  referred  to  as  explanatory  of  what  was 
farther  said  at  this  interview — being  on  the  3d  instant. 

*'  I  will  barely  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Campbell  stated  he  had 
employed  Mr.  Key  as  counsel,  who  had  told  him  his  proof  was  sufficient 
He  farther  said  his  statement  would  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Dr.  Craven.    I  cautioned  him  not  to  be  too  san- 
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gaine  with  regard  to  his  proofe.    He  said  that  he  and  CoL  TawBfm  had 
seen  the  mother  and  wife  of  Dr.  Oraven  that  morning,  etc.,  etc 

"This  statement  is  made  from  memoranda  in  writing,  taken  immedia- 
tely after  the  conversation  took  place,  from  day  to  day ;  and  although  the 
Tery  words  may  not  be  given,  I  am  certain  ^e  whole,  as  fSur  as  I  have 
attempted  to  state  the  conversation,  is  substantiaUy  correct 

"  Akdbxw  Jackson." 

«8«pt«mb«r8d,1829." 

"  P.  S. — ^I  requested  Mr.  Campbell  to  explain  his  motives  in  coming 
to  me  to  avow  himself  as  the  anthor  of  this  secret  slander  against  Mm 
Eaton;  but  this  he  failed  satisfactorily  to  da  It  was  well  known  that  I 
had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Migor  Eaton,  knew  his 
worth,  and  was  satisfied  that  a  blemish  did  not  rest  upon  hb  moral  charac- 
ter. Why  he  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Eaton  with  it^  who  was  here,  I  can  not 
telL  He  was  the  person  who  should  have  been  informed  of  this  slander, 
and  especially  as  both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Ely  acknowledged  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  my  cabinet,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Branch,  Mr. 
Bany,  and  Mr.  Bernan,  and  also  Major  Lewis  and  Major  Donelson,  that 
they  entirely  acquitted  Miyor  Eaton  of  the  charge  of  improper  or  criminal 
conduct 

''  Why  this  persecution  of  Mrs.  Eaton — ^the  motives  which  induced  to 
such  conduct — ^I  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  moral  and  Christian  world. 
Mrs.  Eaton  is  the  wife  of  Major  Eaton,  which  is  the  strongest  evidence 
he  can  give  in  her  virtue.  Does  Mr.  Campbell  wish  to  separate  man  and 
wife  by  his  false  tales?  Surely  this  is  not  the  doctrine  taught  by  our 
Saviour,  and  which,  if  he  reads  his  Bible,  he  may  find  in  every  page  ol 
that  sacred  book. 

"  Andbiw  Jaokboh." 

The  postscript  to  General  Jackson's  statement  was  evi- 
dently added  some  days  after  the  date  a&xed  to  the  body  of 
the  narrative,  because  the  postscript  alludes  to  a  cabinet 
council  held  on  the  10th  of  September.  This  council  the 
President  invited  Mr.  Campbell  to  attend  in  the  following 
letter: 

QKNIRAL  JACKSON  TO  REV.  J.  K.  OAICPBILL. 

**WA8BXHOT0ir,  September  lOth,  18S9. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  After  our  interview  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Towson 

and  Major  Donelson,  Mr.  Key  sought  one  with  me,  in  which  he  submitted 

certain  propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  accommodation  of  the  existing  diffi- 

eol^  between  yourself  and  Major  Eaton,  the  result  of  wMdi  was  nothing 
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more  than  an  agreement  to  suspend  any  further  action  upon  the  subject 
until  the  airiyal  of  Mr.  Ely,  who  was  to  be  requested  to  yiait  this  plaoe  im- 
mediately. 

"  Mi.  Ely  has  since  arrived,  but  I  do  not  perceive,  notwithstanding 
your  failure  as  &r  as  I  am  informed,  to  sustain  the  charge  against  Mrs. 
Eaton's  characto',  that  yon  are  disposed  to  make  those  acknowledgments 
which,  it  occuiB  to  me,  an  ambassador  of  Ohrist  ought^  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  make.  This  being  the  &cty  and  judging  from  your  letter  of  the  5th,  and 
from  insinuations  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Ely  in  regard  to  the  supposed  reluc- 
tance oi  certain  clerks  to  testify  in  the  case,  that  my  relation  to  it  has  been 
or  may  be  misconceived,  I  have  determined  to  call  my  Cabinet  together 
this  evening  at  7  o'clock,  when  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ely  to  attend,  and  wiU 
be  happy  also  if  you  wiU,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  to  them  what  has 
happened ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  the  afibir  hereafter,  no 
misunderstanding  of  my  motives  and  agency  in  it,  therefore,  may  exist 

'*  Having  ever  entertained  the  highest  regard  for  the  moral  character 
of  Mr.  Eaton,  I  brought  him  into  my  Cabinet,  with  the  fullest  persuasion 
that  the  cause  of  virtue  and  reli^on,  which  it  has  been  my  pride  through 
fife  to  support,  would  be  benefited  by  iL  I  wanted  no  information  to  satisfy 
me  of  the  purity  of  his  character.  As  my  friend,  years  of  intimacy  and  ex- 
perience with  him,  supplied  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  it ;  but  a  differ- 
ent sentiment)  entertained  by  others,  has  been  obtruded  upon  me,  in  a 
manner  which,  I  must  say,  invariably  excited  my  distrust  of  its  sincerity. 
In  this  I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  golden  rule  which  requii*es  us  to  do  to 
others  what  we  would  have  others  do  to  us,  seems  to  me  so  plainly  to 
have  required  that  the  cause  of  such  a  sentiment  should  have  first  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Eaton,  that  I  can  not  yet  give  up  this  distrust 

^  It  can  only  be  removed  by  the  complete  establishment  of  the  fhct 
upon  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  rest  their  belief  of  his  criminal  in- 
tercourae  with  Mrs.  Timberlake,  and  until  this  is  done^  justice  to  her,  to 
myself  and  the  country,*  requires  that  afler  the  proposed  council  with  my 
Cabinet,  I  should  hold  no  future  conversation  with  yourself  or  any  one  else, 
in  relation  to  this  subject    Tour  obedient  servant^ 

"AjfDBEW  Jaoxson."* 

What  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  even- 
ing, General  Jackson  did  not  think  proper  to  have  recorded. 
From  other  soorces  I  learn  some  particulars. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Dr.  Ely,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
being  assembled,  the  President  opened  the  proceedings  with 

•  AUtbeiadocam«ntBaieih)mtheMSaofM^orWffi.ai#iria 
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an  address  upon  the  meanness  of  calamny,  and  conclnded  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  late  investigations.  The  dispute 
between  himself  and  Mr,  Campbell  upon  the  date  of  the  al- 
leged miscarriage  was  renewed  with  much  acrimony.  Mr. 
Campbell  declared  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  the  year 
1821  as  the  precise  date  of  Dr.  Craven's  story.  He  had  seen, 
that  very  morning,  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Craven, 
who  both  confirmed  his  previous  statement,  and  agreed  that 
1826  was  the  year  when  the  damning  event  occurred.  The 
President  still  insisted  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  irrevocably 
committed  himself  to  the  year  1821.  He  further  declared 
that  Dr.  Craven's  wife  and  daughter  had  given  two  versions 
of  the  "  dead-doctor  tale,"  which  were  irreconcilable.  The 
President  would  not  hear  Mr.  Campbell  further  on  that  point. 
He  had  originally  said  1821,  and  by  1821  he  must  abide. 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  other  charges.  "  As  to 
the  allegation,"  said  he,  ^^  that  Mrs.  Jackson  had  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  Mrs.  Timberlake,  I  declare  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  false."  The  charge  that  Major  Eaton  and 
Mrs.  Timberlake  passed  the  night  together  in  a  New  York 
hotel  dwindled  first,  said  the  President,  into  a  story  that  they 
had  been  seen  on  a  bed  together,  and,  afterward,  that  they 
had  been  seen  sitting  on  a  bed  together.  He  called  upon  Dr. 
Ely  to  state  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  New  York. 

The  reverend  gentleman  told  his  story,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  conyict  Major  Eaton  of 
improper  conduct. 

"  Nor  Mrs.  Eaton  either,"  broke  in  the  President. 

"  On  that  point,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  would  rather  not 
give  an  opinion." 

"  She  is  as  chaste  as  a  virgin  1"  exclaimed  the  President. 

When  Dr.  Ely  had  finished  his  narrative,  Mr.  Campbell 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  justifica- 
tion. He  declared  that,  in  all  that  he  had  done,  his  object 
had  been  to  save  the  administration  of  General  Jackson  from 
reproach,  and  the  morals  of  the  country  from  contamination. 
He  had  communicated  nothing  to  the  opponents  of  the  ad- 
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ministratioii.  He  conceived  that  the  evidence  which  had 
been  elicited  justified  him  in  the  course  he  had  deemed  it 
right  to  pnrsae. 

As  he  was  proceeding  to  remark  upon  the  evidence.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  interrupted  him  with  marked  asperity  of  man- 
ner, saying  that  he  had  been  summoned  thither  to  give 
evidence,  not  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  said :  "  I  perceive  that  I  have  mis- 
taken the  object  of  the  invitation  to  come  here  ;  that  it  was 
not  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  any  thing  in  my 
justification.  I  have  therefore  only  to  say,  that  I  stand 
ready  to  prove,  in  a  court  of  justice,  all  I  have  said,  and  more 
than  I  have  said,  or  would  have  dared  to  eay  three  days 


He  then  bowed  to  the  council  and  retired.  The  council 
broke  up  soon  after,  and  the  President  deemed  Mrs.  Eaton  a 
vindicated  woman.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  church 
over  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  presided  was  no  longer 
&vored  with  the  attendance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  the  efforts  of  the  President  had  or  had  not  the 
eflfect  of  convincing  the  ladies  of  Washington  that  Mrs.  Eaton 
waa  worthy  of  admission  into  their  circle,  shall  in  due  time 
be  related.  Upon  a  point  of  that  nature  ladies  are  not  con- 
vinced easily.  Meanwhile,  the  suitors  for  presidential  favor 
are  advised  to  make  themselves  visible  at  the  lady's  receptions. 
A  card  in  Mrs.  Eaton's  card  basket,  is  not  uidikely  to  be  a 
winning  card. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

TEBBOB    AMOKG    THE    O  F  FI0E-H0LDEB8. 

CoKSTiTtmoN  makers  do  all  they  can  to  support  the 
weakness  of  human  virtue  when  subjected  to  the  temptations 
of  power  and  place.  But  virtue  can  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  this  world  No  system  of  ^^ checks  and  balances"  can  be 
made  so  perfect  but  that  much  must  be  left,  after  all,  to  the 
honor  of  governing  persons. 

Among  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  honor  of  presidwts 
of  the  United  States  was  the  dread  power  of  removing  from 
office,  without  trial  or  notice,  the  civil  employfis  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  army  and  navy,  no  officer  can  be  cashiered, 
no  private  dismissed,  without  trial — ^without  being  heard  in 
his  defense.  In  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  every  man 
holds  his  place  at  the  will  of  the  head  of  government. 

This  fearful  power  over  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and 
the  happiness  of  families,  is  held,  necessarily,  in  our  present 
imperfect  civilization,  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  private 
life ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  inherent 
loving-kindness  of  human  nature,  that  this  power  is  generally 
exercised  with  a  considerable  regard  for  the  feelings,  the  ne- 
cessities, and  the  rights  of  the  employed.  The  claim  of  old 
'  servants  to  indulgence  and  protection  is  almost  universally 

recognized.    The  right  of  a  person  about  to  be  dismissed 
I  from  an  employment  to  as  long  a  notice  of  dismission  before- 

I  hand  as  can  be  conveniently  given,  few  persons  are  unfeeling 

enough  to  deny.    The  good  policy  of  holding  out  to  the 
j  faithful  employ^  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  retention  of 

I  his  place,  and  his  promotion,  by  and  by,  to  a  better,  no  one 

but  a  politician  has  been  foolish  enough  to  question. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  that  there  could 
ever  be  a  President  of  the  United  States  who  would  abuse  the 
power  of  removal.    His  own  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
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of  ihofle  whom  he  appointed  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  him  careful  to  appoint  the  right  men  to  the  right 
places ;  and  his  feelings,  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  were 
deemed  an  adequate  protection  to  those  right  men  in  their 
rig^t  places. 

It  is  deli^tful  to  observe  with  what  a  scrupulous  consci- 
ratiousness  the  earlj  Presidents  of  this  republic  disposed  of 
the  places  in  their  gift  Washington  set  a  noble  example. 
He  demanded  to  be  satisfied  on  three  points  with  regard  to  an 
applicant  for  office :  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  ?  Has  he 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?  Not  till  these  ques- 
tions  were  satisfactorily  answered  did  he  deign  to  inquire  re~ 
gpecting  the  political  opinions  of  a  candidate.  Private  friend- 
^p  between  the  President  and  an  applicant  was  absolutely 
an  obstacle  to  his  appointment,  so  fearful  was  the  President 
of  being  swayed  by  private  motivea  ^^  My  friend/'  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  *^  I  receive  with  coidial  welcome.  He  ^ 
18  welcome  to  my  house,  and  welcome  to  my  heart ;  but  with 
all  his  good  qualities  he  is  not  a  man  of  business.  His  oppo* 
neat,  with  aU  his  politics  so  hostile  to  me,  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. My  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  I 
am  not  George  Washington,  but  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  George  Washington,  I  would  do  this  man  any 
kindness  in  my  power — as  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
can  do  nothing." 

There  spoke  the  man  who  was  a  osktlbman  to  the  core 
of  his  heartw 

If  General  Washington  would  not  appoint  a  friend  be- 
cause he  was  a  friend,  nor  a  partisan  because  he  was  a  parti- 
san, stUl  less  was  he  capable  of  removing  an  enemy  because 
he  was  an  enemy,  or  an  opponent  because  he  was  an  oppo- 
nent. During  his  administration  of  eight  years,  he  removed 
nine  persons  from  office  ;  namely,  six  unimportant  collectors, 
one  district  surveyor,  one  vice-consul,  and  one  foreign  minis- 
ter. We  all  know  that  he  recalled  Mr.  Pinckney  from  Paris 
because  that  conservative  gentleman  was  offensive  to  the 
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French  Directory.  The  olher  dismiflsals  were  all  ^'  for  cause." 
Politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  one  of  them. 

The  example  of  General  Washington  was  followed  by  his 
successors.  John  Adams  doubted,  eyen,  whether  it  was 
strictly  proper  for  him  to  retain  his  son  in  a  foreign  employ- 
ment to  which  President  Washington  had  appointed  him. 
He  removed  nine  subordinate  oflSlcers  during  his  presidency  ; 
but  none  for  political  opinion's  sake.  Jefferson,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  well  known  to  readers  of  history,  re* 
moved  thirty-nine  persons  ;  but  he  himself  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  declared,  that  not  one  of  them  was  removed  because 
he  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  his  own.  The  contrary 
imputation  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  calumny,  and  re- 
futed it  as  such.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Jefferson  was  even  over 
scrupulous.  He  would  not  appoint  any  man  to  office,  how- 
ever meritorious,  who  was  a  relative  of  his  own.  Mr.  Madi- 
son made  five  removals ;  Mr.  Moproe,  nine ;  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  two.  Mr.  Calhoun  tells  us,^  that  during  the 
seven  years  that  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  only 
two  of  his  civil  subordinates  were  removed,  both  for  improper 
conduct  In  both  cases,  he  adds,  the  charges  were  investi- 
gated in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  ^^  the  officers  were 
not  dismissed  until  after  full  investigation,  and  the  reason 
of  dismission  reduced  to  writing  and  communicated  to  them."t 
Colonel  McKenney  mentions,  in  his  '^  Memoirs,''  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  the  departments,  the  chief  of  that 
department  would  inquire  among  his  friends  for  '^  a  qualified" 
person  to  fill  it. 

Nor  was  this  scrupulousness  due  to  any  lack  of  aspirants 
for  governmental  employment.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  tormented  with  cease- 
less, with  daily  applications  for  office.    In  the  last  year  of 

.    *  Works  of  John  C  Calhoun,  iL,  439. 

f  "Napoleon  was  a  despot,  it  is  said;  jet  he  never  dismissed  an/  one  fix»n 
pablic  oiBoe  without  an  inquiry  and  report  of  facts^  and  rarel/  ever  witboat 
hearing  the  accused  funotionarf:  never  when  the  questions  inrolyed  wen  ciTfl 
or  administnitiTV."— .M9OI0OIM0  Iddoa.    By  Jjmia  IfapokotL 
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Mr.  Monroe's  presidency,  when  the  fourth  auditorship  of  the 
treasury  fell  vacant,  there  were,  among  the  army  of  appli- 
cants for  the  place,  five  United  States  Senators  and  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  !* 

Up  to  the  hour  of  the  delivery  of  General  Jackson's  in- 
augural address,  it  was  supposed  that  the  new  President  would 
act  upon  the  principles  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  Monroe 
letters  he  had  taken  strong  ground  against  partisan  appoint- 
ments, and  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  he  had 
advocated  two  amendments  to  the  constitution  designed  to 
limit  and  purify  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power.  One 
of  these  proposed  amendments  forbade  the  reelection  of  a 
President,  and  the  other  the  appointment  of  members  of 
Congress  to  any  office  not  judicial. 

The  sun  had  not  gone  down  upon  the  day  of  his  inaugu- 
ration before  it  was  known  in  all  official  circles  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  ^^  reform''  alluded  to  in  the  inaugural  address 
meant  a  removal  from  office  of  all  who  had  conspicuously  op- 
posed, and  an  appointment  to  office  of  those  who  had  con- 
spicuously aided  the  election  of  the  new  President.  The 
work  was  promptly  begun.  Figures  are  not  important  here, 
and  the  figures  relating  to  this  matter  have  been  disputed. 
Some  have  declared  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Greneral  Jackson  two  thousand  persons  in  the  civil 
employment  of  the  government  were  removed  firom  office,  and 
two  thousand  partisans  of  the  President  appointed  in  their 
stead.  This  statement  has  been  denied.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  in  the  first  month  of  this  administration  more  re- 
moTals  were  made  than  had  occurred  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  that  time.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  principle  was  now  acted  upon  that  partisan  services 
should  be  rewarded  by  public  office,  though  it  involved  the 
removal  from  office  of  competent  and  faithful  incumbents. 
CoL  Benton  will  not  be  suspected  of  overstating  the  facts 
respecting  the  removals,  but  he  admits  that  their  number, 

o  K.  Y.  Americaxi,  April  3, 1824. 
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during  tluB  year,  1829,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  He  ex- 
presses himself  on  this  subject  with  less  than  his  usual 
directness.  His  estimate  of  six  hundred  and  ninety  does  not 
include  the  little  army  of  clerks  and  others  who  were  at  the 
disposal  of  some  of  the  six  hundred  and  ninety.  The  esti- 
mate of  two  thousand  includes  all  who  lost  their  places  in 
consequence  of  General  Jackson's  accession  to  power ;  and, 
though  the  exact  number  can  not  be  ascertained,  I  presume 
it  was  not  less  than  two  thousand.  Col.  Benton  says  that 
of  the  eight  thousand  postmasters,  only  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  were  removed  ;  but  he  does  not  add,  as  he  might 
have  added,  that  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  vacated 
places  comprised  nearly  all  in  the  department  that  were 
worth  having.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  the  removal  of  the 
postmasters  of  half  a  dozen  great  cities  was  equivalent  to 
the  removal  of  many  hundreds  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  and 
carriers. 

General  Harrison,  who  had  courteously  censured  General 
Jackson's  course  in  the  Seminole  war,  who  had  warmly  de- 
fended his  friend,  Henry  Clay,  against  the  charge  of  bargain 
and  corruption,  was  recalled  from  Colombia  just  four  days 
after  General  Jackson  had  acquired  the  power  to  recall  him. 
General  Harrison  had  only  resided  in  Colombia  a  few  weeks 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  recall.  A  Kentuckian,  who 
was  particularly  inimical  to  Mr.  Clay,  was  sent  out  to  take 
his  place. 

The  appointment  of  a  soldier  so  distinguished  as  General 
Harrison  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  infant  repub- 
lic of  Colombia  was  regarded  by  the  Colombians  as  a  great 
honor  done  them,  and  an  emphatic  recognition  of  their  dis- 
puted claim  to  a  place  among  the  nations.  A  purer  patriot, 
a  worthier  gentleman,  than  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
has  not  adorned  the  public  service  of  his  country.  His  sin- 
gular merits  as  a  scholar,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a  soldier,  and 
as  a  statesman,  were  only  obscured  by  the  calumny  and  eulo- 
gium  incident  to  a  presidential  campaign.    My  studies  of 
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the  Indian  affitirs  of  tlie  country  have  given  me  the  highest 
idea  of  his  valor,  skill,  and  humanity. 

Samael  Swartwout  was  among  the  expectants  at  Wash- 
ington— an  easy,  good-natured  man ;  most  inexact  and  even 
lecklesB  in  the  mani^ment  of  business  ;  the  last  man  in  the 
whole  world  to  be  intrusted  with  millions.  He  had  hopes  of 
the  coUectorship  of  New  Yoik.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March 
he  wrote  from  Washington  to  his  friend,  Jesse  Hojrt,  to  let 
him  know  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  to  give  Hoy  t  tiie  bene- 
fit of  his  observations — ^Hoyt  himself  being  a  seeker.  ^'  I 
hold  to  your  doctrine  fiilly,''  wrote  Swartwout,  '^that  no 
d— d  rascal  who  made  use  of  his  office  or  its  profits  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in,  and  (Jenend  Jackson  out 
of  power,  is  entitled  to  the  least  lenity  or  mercy,  save  that  of 
hanging.  So  we  think  both  aUke  on  that  head.  Whether 
or  not  I  shall  get  any  thing  in  the  general  scramble  for  plun- 
der, remains  to  be  proven ;  but  I  rather  guess  I  shall.  What 
it  will  be  is  not  yet  so  certain  ;  perhaps  keeper  of  the  Ber- 
gen lighthouse.  I  rather  think  Massa  Pomp  stands  a  smart 
cfaanoe  of  going  somewhere,  perhaps  to  the  place  you  have 
named,  or  to  the  deviL  Your  man,  if  you  want  a  place,  is 
Col.  Hamilton* — he  being  now  the  second  officer  in  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  probability  our  next 
President.  Make  your  suit  to  him,  then,  and  you  will  get 
what  you  want  I  know  Mr.  Ingham  slightly,  and  would 
reconmiend  you  to  push  like  a  devil  if  you  expect  any  thing 
from  that  quarter.  I  can  do  you  no  good  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world,  having  mighty  little  influence  beyond  Hoboken. 
The  great  goers  are  the  new  men ;  the  old  troopers  being  all 
spavined  and  ring-boned  from  previous  hard  travel.  I've 
got  the  hots,  the  fet^lock,  hip-joint,  gravel,  halt,  and  found- 
ers ;  and  I  assure  you  if  I  can  only  keep  my  own  legs,  I 
shall  do  well ;  but  I'm  darned  if  I  can  carry  any  weight  with 
ma  When  I  left  home,  I  thought  my  nag  sound  and  strong, 
but  the  beast  is  rather  broken  down  here.    I'll  tell  you  more 

*  Acting  Seoreteiy  of  State  until  the  airiTal  of  Mir.  Van  Boran. 
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about  it  when  I  see  jon  in  New  York.  In  seriousness,  my 
dear  sir,  your  support  must  come  from  Mr.  Yan  Buren  and 
Mr.  Col.  Hamilton ;  I  could  not  help  you  any  more  than 
your  clerk."* 

The  President,  distracted  with  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  New  York  coUectorship,  and  extremely  fond  of 
the  man  who  had  '  pushed  like  a  devil/  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  at  Bichmond,  gave  Swartwout  the  place.  Upon  his 
return  to  New  York,  his  proverbial  good  nature  was  put  to 
a  severe  test ;  for  the  applicants  for  posts  in  the  custom* 
house  met  him  at  every  turn,  crowded  his  office,  invaded  his 
house,  and  stuffed  his  letter-box.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
mission of  Adams  men  from  the  New  York  Custom  House, 
and  the  new  appointments  were  made  solely  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicants  had  aided  the  election  of  General  Jack* 
son. 

Henry  Lee  was  appointed  to  a  remote  foreign  consulship, 
a  place  which  he  deemed  beneath  his  talents  and  an  inade* 
quate  reward  for  his  services.  He  would  have  probably  ob- 
tained a  better  place  but  for  the  fear  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  the  nomination.  The  Senate  did  reject  his  nomination 
even  to  the  consulship,  and  by  such  a  decided  majority  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  Even  Colonel  Benton  voted 
against  him.  Lee,  I  may  add,  died  soon  after  in  Paris,  where 
he  wrote  part  of  a  history  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

Terror,  meanwhile,  reigned  in  Washington.  No  man 
knew  what  the  rule  was  upon  which  removals  were  made. 
No  man  knew  what  offenses  were  reckoned  causes  of  removal, 
nor  whether  he  had  or  had  not  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  The  great  body  of  officials  awaited  their  fate  in  silent 
horror,  glad  when  the  office  houi*s  expired  at  having  escaped 
another  day.  "  The  gloom  of  suspicion,"  says  Mr.  Stansbury, 
himself  an  office-holder,  "  pervaded  the  face  of  society.  No 
man  deemed  it  safe  and  prudent  to  trust  his  neighbor,  and 
the  interior  of  the  department  presented  a  fearful  scene  of 
guarded  silence,  secret  intrigue,  espionage,  and  tale-bearing. 
*  Mackenzie's  Van  Boron,  p  197. 
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A  casual  remark,  dropped  in  the  street,  would  within  an 
hour,  be  repeated  at  head  quarters ;  and  many  a  man  received 
UDoeremoniouB  dismission  who  could  not,  for  his  life,  conceive 
or  conjecture  wherein  he  had  offended/' 

At  that  period,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  be  removed 
from  office  in  the  city  of  Washington  was  like  being  driven 
from  the  solitary  spring  in  a  wide  expanse  of  desert.  The 
public  treasury  was  almost  the  sole  source  of  emolument. 
Salaries  were  small,  the  expenses  of  living  high,  and  few  of 
the  officials  had  made  provision  for  engaging  in  private  busi- 
ness or  even  for  removing  their  families  to  another  city.  No 
one  had  anticipated  a  necessity  of  removal.  Clerks,  appointed 
by  the  early  presidents,  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  were  so  habituated  to  the  routine  of  their 
places,  that,  if  removed,  they  were  beggared  and  helpless. 

An  old  friend  of  General  Jackson's  was  in  Washington 
this  summer.  He  wrote  on  the  4th  of  July  to  a  friend  :  ^'  I 
have  seen  the  President,  and  have  dined  with  him,  but  have 
had  no  free  communication,  or  conversation  with  him.  The 
reign  of  this  administration,  I  wish  an  other  word  could  be 
used,  is  in  very  strong  contrast  with  the  mild  and  lenient 
sway  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Adams.  To  me  it  feels  harsh 
— it  seems  to  have  had  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  free  thoughts, 
and  unrestrained  speech,  which  has  heretofore  prevailed.  I 
question  whether  the  ferreting  out  treasury  rats,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  reign 
of  terror  which  appears  to  have  commenced.  It  would  be 
well  enough  if  it  were  confined  to  evil-doers,  but  it  spreads 
abroad  like  a  contagion :  spies,  informers,  denunciations — the 
fecula  of  despotism.  Where  there  are  listeners  there  will  be 
tale-bearers.  A  stranger  is  warned  by  his  friend  on  his  first 
arrival  to  be  careful  how  he  expresses  himself  in  relation  to 
any  one,  or  any  thing  which  touches  the  administration.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  would  be  a  national  administration — ^but 
it  is  not  even  an  administration  of  a  party.  Our  republic 
henceforth,  will  be  governed  by  factions,  and  the  struggle  will 
be  who  shall  get  the  offices  and  their  emoluments — a  struggle 
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embittered  by  the  most  base  and  sordid  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart." 

So  numerous  were  the  removals  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton that  the  business  of  the  place  seem  paralyzed.  In  July, 
a  Washington  paper  said : 

"  Thirty-three  houses  which  were  to  have  been  built  this  year  haye^  we 
learn,  been  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  and  uncertain  state  of 
things  now  existing  here ;  and  the  merchant  can  not  sell  his  goods  or  col- 
lect his  debts  from  the  same  cause.  We  have  never  known  the  aty  to  be 
in  a  state  like  this  before,  though  we  have  known  it  for  many  years.  The 
individual  distress,  too,  produced,  in  many  cases,  by  the  remoTal  of  the 
destitute  officers,  is  harrowing  and  painful  to  all  who  possess  the  ordinazy 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  without  regard  to  party  feeling.  No  man,  not 
absolutely  brutal,  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  personal  Mend  or  neighbor  sud- 
denly stripped  of  the  means  of  support,  and  cast  upon  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world  without  a  shelter  or  a  home.  Frigid  and  insensible  must  be  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  could  witness  some  of  the  scenes  that  have  lately 
been  exhibited  here,  without  a  tear  of  compassion  or  a  throb  of  sympathy. 
But  what  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  is^  that  this  system,  having  been  once 
introduced,  must  necessarily  be  kept  up  at  the  commencement  of  every  pres- 
idential term ;  and  he  who  goes  into  office  knowing  its  limited  and  uncer- 
tain tenure,  feels  no  disposition  to  make  permanent  improvements  or  to 
form  for  himself  a  permanent  residence.  He,  therefore,  takes  care  to  lay 
up  what  he  can,  during  his  brief  official  existence,  to  cany  off  to  some  mora 
oongenjal  spot^  where  he  means  to  spend  his  life,  or  reenter  into  bosinesaL 
All,  therefore,  that  he  might  have  expended  in  city  improvements  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  revenue  of  the  corporation,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  city, 
is  so  &r  lessened  and  decreased.  It  is  obviously  a  most  injurious  policy  as 
it  respects  the  interests  of  our  city.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  Washington,  those  who  have  adhered  to  its  fortunes  through 
all  their  vicissitudes,  who  have  '  grown  with  its  giovrth  and  strengthened 
with  its  strength,'  have  been  cast  off  to  make  room  for  strangers  who  feel 
no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  infant  metropolis,  and  who  care  not 
whether  it  advances  or  retrogrades." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  in  Washington  at 
this  time,  I  will  here  transcrihe  the  story  of  Colonel  T.  L. 
McKenney,  for  many  years  the  honest  and  capable  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affidrs^  appointed  to  that  office  by  Mr. 
Monroe: 
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^  Some  time  after  General  JTackaonhad  been  inaugurated,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Major  Eaton,  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  hem  io  see  the  Preeidentf 
I  said  I  had  not  'Had  you  not  better  go  over?*  'Why,  sir?'  I  asked— I 
hare  had  no  official  businesB  to  call  me  there,  nor  have  I  now ;  why  should 
I  go?*  'You  know,  in  these  times,' replied  the  Secretary, 'it  is  well  to  culti- 
Tate  those  personal  relations,  which  will  go  far  toward  securing  the  good 
win  of  one  in  power —and  he  wound  up  by  more  than  intimating  that  the 
PresideDt  had  heard  some  things  in  di^aragement  of  me ;  when  I  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  go  and  see  him,  and  ascertain  what  they  were.  On 
aniTing  at  the  door  of  the  President's  house,  I  was  answered  by  the  door- 
keeper that  the  President  was  in,  and  having  gone  to  report  me,  returned, 
saying  the  President  would  see  me«  On  arriTing  at  the  door,  it  having 
been  thrown  open  by  the  door-keeper,  I  saw  the  President  very  busily  en- 
gaged writing,  and  with  great  earnestness ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I 
stood  for  some  time  before  he  took  his  eyes  off  the  paper,  fearing  to  inter- 
rapt  him,  and  not  wishing  to  seem  intrusive.  Presently  he  raised  his  eyes 
6om  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  his  spectacles  from  his  nose,  and 
kx>king  at  me,  said,  'Gome  in  sir,  come  in.'  'You  are  engaged,  sir?' 
'No  more  so  than  I  always  am,  and  always  ej^)ect  to  be,'  drawing  a  long 
breath,  and  givmg  signs  of  great  uneasmess. 

"  I  had  just  said,  '  I  am  here,  sir,  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,'  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  three  members  of  Congress 
entered.  They  were  received  with  great  courtesy.  I  rose,  saying,  '  You 
are  engaged,  sir :  I  will  call  when  you  are  more  at  leisure ;'  and  bowed 
myself  oat.  On  returning  to  my  office,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  President 
of  the  following  import:  '  Colonel  McKenney's  respects  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  requests  to  be  informed  when  it  will  suit  his 
convenience  to  see  him  ?  to  which  'Major  Donelson  replied,  '  The  President 
will  see  Colonel  McKenney  to-day,  at  twelve  o'clock.'  I  was  punctual, 
and  found  the  President  iJone.  I  commenced  by  repeating  what  I  had 
said  at  my  first  visit,  that  I  was  there  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  had  more  than  intimated  to  me  that  impressions  of  an  unfavor- 
able sort  had  been  made  upon  him  with  regard  to  me ;  and  that  I  was  de- 
sirooB  of  knowing  what  the  circumstances  were  that  had  produced  them. 
'  It  is  true,  sir,'  said  the  President, '  I  have  been  told  things  that  are  highly 
discreditable  to  you,  and  which  have  come  to  me  from  such  sources  as  to 
satisfy  me  of  their  truth.'  '  Very  well,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
let  me  know  what  these  things  are  that  you  have  heard  from  such  respec- 
table sources?*  'You  know,  Colonel  McKenney,  I  am  a  candid  man — 
'  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  I  remarked,  interrupting  him,  '  but  I  am  not  here  to 
(jnestion  that,  but  to  hear  charges,  which  it  appears  have  been  made  to 
yon,  iffiv^^'ng  my  charaeter,  either  as  an  officer  of  the  government  or  a 
'Well,  nr,' he  resomed, '  I  will  frankly  tell  you  what  these  charges 
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are,  and,  air,  they  are  of  a  charaoter  which  I  can  never  respect*  'No 
doubt  of  that^  sir;  but  what  are  they?'  '  Why,  sir,  I  am  told,  and  on  the 
best  authority,  that  you  were  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  that  Tile 
paper.  We  Vie  People,  as  a  contributor  toward  establishing  it^  and  as  a 
writer  afterward,  in  which  my  wife  Rachel  was  so  sham^utty  abused.  I 
am  told,  further,  on  authority  no  less  respectable,  that  you  took  an  active 
part  in  distributing,  under  the  frank  of  your  office,  the  "coffin  hand-bUk" 
and  that  in  your  recent  traycls,  you  largely  and  widely  circulated  the 
militia  pamphlet'  Here  he  paused,  crossed  his  legs,  shook  his  foot,  and 
clasped  his  hands  around  the  upper  knee,  and  looked  at  me  as  though  he 
had  actually  convicted  and  prostrated  me ;  when,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
I  asked,  'Well,  sir,  what  else?'  'Why,  sir,'  he  answered,  *I  think  such 
conduct  highly  unbecoming  in  one  who  fills  a  place  in  the  government  such 
as  you  fill,  and  very  derogatoiy  to  you,  as  it  would  be  in  any  one  who 
should  be  guilty  of  such  practices.'  '  All  this,*  I  replied, '  may  be  well 
enough;  but  I  request  to  know  if  this  is  all  you  have  heard,  and  whether 
there  are  any  more  charges?'  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  there  is  one  more ;  I  am 
told  your  office  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  should  be.'  '  Well,  sir, 
what  more  ?'  '  Nothing,  sir ;  but  these  are  all  serious  charges,  sir.'  '  Then, 
sir,  these  comprise  all  ?*  *  They  do,  sir.'  *  Well,  Q-eneral,'  I  answered,  *  I 
am  not  going  to  reply  to  all  this,  or  to  any  part  of  it^  with  any  view  to  re- 
taining my  office,  nor  do  I  intend  to  reply  to  it  at  all,  except  tmder  the  mcI- 
emnity  of  an  oalh*  when  I  threw  up  my  hand  toward  heaven,  saying, 
'  the  aruwera  I  am  about  to  give  to  theee  oQegaHonBj  leolemnly  twear,  skaM 
he  the  truth,  iKe  whole  iruthj  and  nothing  hut  the  truth.  My  oath,  sir,  is 
taken,  and  is  no  doubt  recorded — '  He  interrupted  me,  by  saying, '  You 
are  making  quite  a  serious  affair  of  it'  '  It  w,  sir,  what  I  mean  to  do '  I 
answered. 

"  Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  paper  called  ^'  We  the  People"  I  never  did, 
'  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  my  money,  or  by  my  pen,  contribute  to- 
ward its  establishment,  or  its  continuance.  I  never  circulated  one  copy 
of  it,  more  or  less,  nor  did  I  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  it^  more  or  less ;  nor 
have  I  ever,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  handled  a  copy  of  it, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  but  two  copies,  and  these  were  on  the  table  of  a 
friend,  among  other  newspapers.  So  much  for  that  charge.  In.  regard 
to  the  "  coffin  hand^hiUs"  I  never  circulated  any,  either  under  the  frank  of 
my  office  or  otherwise,  and  never  saw  but  two ;  and  am  not  certain  that 
I  ever  saw  but  one,  and  that  some  fool  sent  me,  under  cover,  from  Bich- 
mond,  in  Yirginia,  and  which  I  found  on  my  desk  among  other  papers,  on 
going  to  my  office ;  and  which,  on  seeing  what  it  was,  I  tore  up  and  threw 
aside  among  the  waste  paper,  to  be  swept  out  by  my  messenger.  The 
other,  which  I  took  to  be  one  of  these  bills,  but  which  might  have  been  an 
account  of  the  hanging  of  some  convict^  I  saw  some  time  ago,  pendeat 
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from  a  man's  finger  and  tbamb,  he  having  a  roll  under  his  arm,  as  he 
crossed  Broadway,  in  New  York.  So  much  for  the  coffin  hand>billsL  As 
to  the  "  militia  pamphlet^"  I  have  seen  reference  made  to  it  in  the  news- 
papers^ it  is  true,  but  I  have  never  handled  it — ^have  never  read  it,  or  cir- 
colated  a  copy  or  copies  of  it^  directly  or  indirectly.  And  now,  sir,  as  to 
my  offica  That  is  my  monument ;  its  records  are  its  inscriptions.  Let 
it  be  examined,  and  I  invite  a  commission  for  that  purpose ;  nor  will  I 
return  to  it  to  put  a  paper  in  its  place,  should  it  be  out  of  place,  or  in  any 
other  way  prepare  it  for  the  ordeal ;  and,  if  there  is  a  single  flaw  in  it,  or 
any  just  grounds  for  complaint,  either  on  the  part  of  the  white  or  the  red 
man,  implicating  my  capacity — ^my  diligence,  or  want  of  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all  having  business  with  it,  including  the  government,  then,  sir, 
you  shall  have  my  free  consent  to  put  any  mark  upon  me  you  may  think 
proper,  or  subject  me  to  as  much  opprobrium  as  shall  gratify  those  who 
have  thus  abused  your  confidence  by  their  secret  attempts  to  injure  me.' 

" '  Colonel  McKenney,'  said  the  Q-eneral,  who  had  kept  his  eyes  upon 
me  during  the  whole  of  my  reply,  '  I  believe  every  word  you  have  said, 
and  am  satisfied  that  those  who  communicated  to  me  those  allegations  were 
mistaken.'  '  1  thank  you,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  for  your  confidence,  but  I  am  not 
satisfied.  I  request  to  have  my  accusers  brought  up,  and  that  I  may  be 
aBowed  to  confront  them  in  your  presence.'  *  No— no,  sir,'  he  answered, 
'  I  am  satisfied ;  why  then  push  the  matter  farther  ?'  when,  rising  from  his 
diair,  he  took  my  arm,  and  said,  *  Gome,  sir,  come  down,  and  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  family.'  I  accompanied  him,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Donaldson,  Miyor  Donaldson,  and  some  others  who  were  present, 
partook  of  the  offering  of  a  glass  of  wine,  and  retired. 

**  The  next  morning  I  believe  it  was— or  if  not  the  next,  some  morning 
not  far  oflP— a  Mr.  R-b-s-n,  a  very  worthy,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  well 
known  to  me,  came  into  my  office.  '  You  are  busy,  Colonel  ?'  he  said,  as  he 
entered.  '  No,  sir,  not  very,'  I  replied ;  *  come  in — I  have  learned  to  write 
and  talk  too,  at  the  same  time.  Come  in ;  sit  down ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.*  Looking  round  the  office,  the  entire  walls  of  which  I  had  covered 
with  portraits  of  Indians,  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  one  that  hung  over  my 
desk,  <  Who  is  that  ?'  ^Iled^ackd,*  I  answered,  <  And  that  ?'  '  Shirirgtuib' 
(y  WaaBw^  I  replied ;  and  so  he  continued.  He  then  asked,  '  Who  vrrote 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  gave  instructions  to  commissions,  and, 
in  general,  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  ofl^ce  T  ^  These  are  within 
the-oirole  of  my  duties,  the  whole  being  under  a  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,'  I  answered,  *  Well,  then,*  after  a  pause,  he  said,  *  the 
office  will  not  suit  me.'  \  What  office,'  I  asked.  *  This,'  he  replied ;  *  Gren- 
end  Jackson  told  me,  this  morning,  it  was  at  my  service ;  but  before  see- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  have  a  little  chat 
with  you  first' 
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<<I  roae  from  my  chair,  saying — 'Take  it^  my  dear  air,  take  it  The 
Bword  of  Damocles  has  heen  himging  over  my  head  long  enough.'  '  No^' 
said  he,  '  it  is  not  the  sort  of  plaoe  for  me.  I  prefer  an  auditor's  office, 
where  forms  are  established.'  This  worthy  citieen  had,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  heart)  doubtless,  and  out  of  pure  affection  for  General  Jackson,  made 
that  distinguished  personage  a  present  of  the  pair  of  pistols  which  Gren- 
cral  Waalangton  had  carried  during  the  war  of  the  Rerohition."* 

Colonel  McKenney  retained  his  office  some  time  longer, 
because  the  Becretary  of  War  assured  the  President  that 
its  duties  were  complex  and  numerous,  and  could  not  be 
dischai^d  bj  a  person  inexperienced  in  Indian  affairs.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  kept  in  constant  suspense, 
and  had,  occasionally,  an  ominous  warning :  "My  chief 
clerk,  Mr.  Hambleton,  came  into  my  room  one  morning, 
soon  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  at  my  table,  and  pitting  his 
hands  upon  it,  leaned  over.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  his  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  1  To  my  question — *  Is  any  thing  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Hambleton  ?'  '  Yes,  sir — ^I  am  pained  to  inform 
you,  that  you  are  to  be  displaced  to-day  !  We  all  feel  it 
Our  connection  has  been  one  of  unbroken  harmony  ;  and  we 
are  grieved  at  the  thought  of  a  separation.  The  President 
has  appointed  General  Thompson,  a  member  of  Congress,  of 
Georgia — ha  boards  at  my  mother's,  and  I  have  it  from  him- 
self. He  says  I  shall  remain,  but  the  rest  of  the  clerks  he 
shall  dismiss,  to  make  room  for  some  of  the  President's 
£riends.'  ^  Well,  Mr.  H.,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  what  I  have  been 
constantly  looking  for.  Your  annunciation  does  not  at  all 
surprise  me  ;  indeed,  it  puts  an  end  to  my  suspense ;  and, 
apart  from  the  pain  of  leaving  you  all,  and  the  thought  that 
others  are  to  be  cut  adrift,  as  well  as  myself,  I  feel  relieved.' 
He  walked  a  few  times  across  my  room,  and  then  retired  to 
his,  which  joined  mine.  Two  hours  after,  I  heard  walking 
and  earnest  talking  in  the  passage.  They  continued  for  half 
an  hour.  When  they  ceased,  Mr.  Hambleton  came  into  my 
room,  his  face  all  dressed  in  smiles,  saying,  ^  It  is  not  to  be  P 
*  What  is  not  to  be  .^'    ^  You  are  not  to  go  out    When 

*  UoKeimey's  MemoirB,  p.  200. 
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General  Thompson  came  to  the  secretary  this  morning,  with 
the  President's  reference  to  him,  to  assign  him  to  your  place, 
he  was  told,  before  he  could  act,  he  (the  secretary)  must  see 
the  President.  The  result  of  the  secretary's  intemew  with 
.the  President  was,  you  were  to  be  retained,  and  General 
Thompson  is  rrferred  back  to  the  President  for  explanation. 
Thompson  is  in  a  rage  about  it.' " 

Another  illustrative  anecdote,  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  wholly  true,  is  so  like  others  that  are  known  to  be  so,  that 
I  venture  to  think  it  is,  at  least,  founded  in  fact.  A  member 
of  Congress,  appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  consulted  the 
President  as  to  the  choice  of  a  secretary  of  legation.  "  The 
President  declined  all  interference,  and  remarked  to  the  min- 
ister that  the  United  States  government  would  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
and  that  he  would  consequently  be  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
own  secretary.  The  minister  returned  his  acknowledgment ; 
but  before  taking  leave,  sought  his  advice  in  regard  to  a 
young  gentleman  then  in  the  State  Department,  and  who  was 
highly  recommended  by  the  secretary.  General  Jackson 
promptly  said,  '  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  te  take  the  man.  He 
is  not  a  good  judge  of  preaching.'  The  minister  observed 
that  the  objection  needed  explanation.  ^  I  am  able  to  give 
it,'  said  the  General,  and  he  thus  continued  :  '  On  last  Sab- 
bath morning  I  attended  divine  service  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  this  city.  There  I  listened  to  a  soul-inspir- 
ing sermon  by  Professor  Durbin  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  ablest 
pulpit  orators  in  America.  Seated  in  a  pew  near  me  I  ob- 
served this  identical  young  man,  apparently  an  attentive  lis- 
tener. On  the  day  following  he  came  into  this  chamber  on 
business,  when  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
sermon  and  the  preacher.  And  what  think  you,  sir  ?  The 
young  upstart,  with  consummate  assurance,  pronounced  that 
sermon  all  froth,  and  Professor  Durbin  a  humbug  !  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  him  :  My  young  man,  you  are  ahum- 
bog  younelf,  and  don't  know  it  I  And  now,'  continued  the 
okL  man,  ^  rest  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  a  man  who  is  not  a 
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better  judge  of  preaching  than  that,  is  unfit  to  be  your  com- 
panion. And  besides/  he  added,  *  if  he  were  the  prodigy  the 
Secretary  of  State  represents  him  to  be,  he  would  be  less  anx- 
ious to  confer  his  services  upon  you — ^he  would  rather  be 
anxious  to  retain  them  himself/  " 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dismission  of  officers  was  sudden 
and  unexplained.  Occasionally,  however,  some  reason  was 
assigned.  Major  Eaton,  for  example,  dismissed  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  War  Department  in  the  terms  following :  "  Major 
:  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  should  to  his  prin- 
cipal stand  in  the  relation  of  a  confidential  friend.  Under 
this  belief,  I  have  appointed  Doctor  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
I  take  leave  to  say,  that  since  I  have  been  in  this  Depart- 
ment, nothing  in  relation  to  you  has  transpired  to  which 
I  would  take  the  slightest  objection,  nor  have  I  any  to 
suggest." 

These  facts  wiU  suffice  to  show  that  the  old  system  of 
appointments  and  removals  was  changed,  upon  the  accession 
of  General  Jackson,  to  the  one  in  vogue  ever  since,  which 
Governor  Marcy  completely  and  aptly  described  when  he  said 
that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  Some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  are  the  following  : 

I.  The  government,  formerly  served  by  the  elite  of  the 
nation,  is  now  served,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  its 
refuse.  That,  at  least,  is  the  tendency  of  the  new  system, 
because  men  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  virtue,  universally 
desire  to  fix  their  afiiedrs  on  a  basis  of  permanence.  It  is  the 
nature  of  such  men  to  make  each  year  do  something  for  all 
the  years  to  come.  It  is  their  nature  to  abhor  the  arts  by 
which  office  is  now  obtained  and  retained.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1859,  the  fact  of  a  man's  holding  office  under  the 
government  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  is  one  of  three 
characters,  namely,  an  adventurer,  an  incompetent  person,  or 
a  scoimdrel.  From  this  remark  must  be  excepted  those  who 
hold  offices  that  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, or  offices  which  have  been  '^  taken  out  of  politics." 

II.  The  new  system  places  at  the  disposal  of  any  govern- 
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ment,  however  corrapt,  a  horde  of  creatures  in  every  town 
and  conntj,  bound,  body  and  soul,  to  its  defense  and  con- 
tinuance. 

III.  It  places  at  the  disposal  of  any  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  who  has  a  slight  prospect  of  success,  another 
horde  of  creatures  in  every  town  and  county,  bound  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions.  I  once  knew  an  apple-woman  in  Wall 
Street  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. If  her  candidate  gained  the  day,  her  "  old  man"  would 
get  the  place  of  porter  in  a  public  warehouse.  The  circle 
of  corruption  embraces  hundreds  of  thousands. 

IV.  The  spoils  system  takes  from  the  government  em- 
ploy^ those  motives  to  fidelity  which,  in  private  life,  are 
found  universally  necessary  to  secure  it.  As  no  degree  of 
merit  whatever  can  secure  him  in  his  place,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  heroic  virtue  who  does  not  act  upon  the  principle  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  it  while  he  holds  it.  Whatever 
fidelity  may  be  found  in  office-holders  must  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  unassisted  human  virtue. 

In  a  word,  the  spoils  system  renders  pure,  decent,  orderly, 
and  democratic  government  impossible.  Nor  has  any  govern- 
ment of  modern  times  given  such  a  wonderful  proof  of 
inherent  strength  as  is  afibrded  by  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment, after  thirty  years  of  rotation,  still  exists. 

At  whose  door  is  to  be  laid  the  blame  of  thus  debauch- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States  ?  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  justly  divided  into  three  parts.  First,  Andrew 
Jackson,  impelled  by  his  ruling  passions,  resentment,  and 
gratitude,  did  the  deed.  No  other  man  of  his  day  had  auda- 
city enough.  Secondly,  The  example  and  the  politicians  of 
New  York  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  doing  it. 
Thirdly,  The  original  imperfection  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery seemed  to  necessitate  it.  As  soon  as  King  Caucus 
was  overthrown,  the  spoils  system  became  almost  inevitable, 
and,  perhaps,  General  Jackson  only  precipitated  a  change, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  have  come. 

While  the  congressioaal  caucus  system  lasted,  confining 
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the  sphere  of  intiigne  to  the  city  of  Washington,  politicians 
did  not  much  want  the  aid  of  the  remote  subordinate  em- 
ployees of  the  government.  But  when  the  area  of  president 
making  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  nation, 
every  tide-waiter,  constable,  porter,  and  postmaster  could 
lend  a  hand.  Well,  then,  do  not  burst  with  virtuous  rage, 
until  you  have  duly  reflected  upon  the  fact,  too  well  known, 
that  the  average  disinterested  voter  can  only  with  difflculty 
be  induced  even  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls  and  de- 
posit his  vote.  Without  the  stimulus  of  interested  expecta- 
tion, how  is  the  work  of  a  presidential  campaign  to  be  got 
done  ?  Who  will  paint  the  flags,  and  pay  for  the  Roman 
candles,  and  print  the  documents,  and  supply  the  stomp  1 
The  patriotic  citizen,  do  you  answer  ?  Why  does  he  not  do 
it  then  ? 

The  spoils  system,  we  may  hope,  however,  has  nearly  run 
its  course.  It  is  already  well  understood,  that  every  service 
in  which  efficiency  is  indispensable  must  be  taken  out  of  pcJr 
itics  ;  and  this  process,  happily  begun  in  some  departments 
of  municipal  government,  will  assuredly  continue.  The  first 
centiu*}^  of  the  existence  of  a  nation,  which  is  to  last  thirty 
centuries  or  more,  should  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of 
the  ^^  G-reat  Bepublic's  **  experimental  trip.  A  leak  has  de- 
veloped itself    It  will  be  stopped. 

The  course  of  the  administration  with  regard  to  removals 
excited  a  clamor  so  loud  and  general  as  to  inspire  the  oppo- 
sition with  new  hopes.  The  old  federalists  who  had  aided  to 
elect  General  Jackson  were  especially  shocked.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  officers  removed  did  not  submit  to  decapitation  ia 
silence.  The  most  remarkable  protest  published  at  the  time 
was  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  removed,  Mrs.  Barney,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Chase.  Her  husband's  case 
was  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  and  she  narrated  it  with  the 
eloquence  of  sorrow  and  indignation  : 

"  My  husband,  sir,  never  was  your  enemy.  In  the  overflowing  patriot- 
ism of  his  heart,  he  gave  you  the  fiill  measure  of  his  love  for  your  militaory 
senrioes.    He  prefetred  Mr.  Adams  for  the  preaideiu^,  because  he  thought 
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luin  qualified,  and  you  unqualified,  for  the  statioa  He  would  have  been  a 
trutor  to  his  country,  he  would  haye  had  even  my  scorn,  and  have  desenred 
yourS)  had  he  supported  you  under  such  circumstances.  He  used  no  means 
to  oppose  you.  He  did  a  patriot's  duty  in  a  patriot's  way.  For  this  he  is 
proscribed — punished/  Oh  1  how  pimished  1  My  heart  bleeds  as  I  write. 
Cruel  sir  I  Did  he  commit  any  ofiense  worthy  of  punishment  against  God, 
or  against  his  country,  or  even  against  you?  Blush  while  you  read  this 
question ;  speak  not»  but  let  the  crimson  negative  mantle  on  your  cheek  I 
No,  «r — on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his  life.  When  he 
bared  his  bosom  to  the  hostile  bayonets  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  more  in 
the  Une  of  his  duiy,  than  when  he  YOted  against  you ;  and  had  he  fallen  a 
martyr  on  the  field  of  figfat^  he  would  not  more  have  desenred  a  monument, 
than  he  now  deserves  for  having  been  worse  than  martyred  in  support  of 
the  dearest  privilege  and  chartered  right  of  American  freemen.  Careless 
as  yon  are  about  the  effects  of  your  conduct  it  would  be  idle  to  inform  you 
of  the  d^th  and  quality  of  that  misery  which  you  have  worked  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  Else  would  I  tell  a  tale  that  would  provoke  sympa- 
thy in  any  thing  that  had  a  hearty  or  gentle  drops  of  pity  from  every  eye 
not  accustomed  to  look  upon  scenes  of  human  cruelty  '  with  composure.* 
Besides,  you  were  apprised  of  our  poverty;  you  knew  the  dependence  of 
eight  little  children  for  food  and  raiment  upon  my  husband's  salary.  You 
knew  that)  advanced  in  years  as  he  was,  without  the  means  to  prosecute 
any  regular  business,  and  without  friends  able  to  assist  him,  the  world 
would  be  to  him  a  barren  heath,  an  inhospitable  wild.  You  were  able, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  the  heart-rending  scene  which  you  may  now  re- 
alize as  the  sole  work  of  your  hand.  The  sickness  and  debility  of  my  hus- 
band now  calls  upon  me  to  vindicate  his  and  his  children's  wrongs.  The 
natural  timidify  of  my  sex  vanishes  before  the  necesaty  of  my  situation; 
and  a  spirit,  sir,  as  proud  as  yours,  although  in  a  female  bosom,  demands 
juatioe.  At  your  hands  I  ask  it  Betum  to  him  what  you  have  rudely 
torn  from  his  possession;  give  back  to  his  children  their  former  means  of 
securing  their  food  and  raiment ;  show  that  you  can  relent,  and  that  your 
rule  has  had  at  least  one  exception.  The  severity  practiced  by  you  in  this 
instance  is  heightened,  because  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  your  faith, 
solemnly  pledged  to  my  husband.  He  called  upon  you,  told  you  frankly 
that  he  bad  not  voted  for  you.  What  was  your  reply  ?  It  was,  in  sub- 
■taoce^  this,  '  that  every  dtisen  of  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  express 
his  political  sentiments  by  his  vote ;  that  no  charges  had  been  made  against 
Major  Barney ;  if  any  should  be  made,  he  should  have  justice  done ;  he 
should  not  be  condemned  unheard.'  Then,  holding  him  by  the  hand  with 
apparent  warmth,  you  concluded — '  Be  assured,  sir,  I  shall  be  particularly 
eantioufl  how  I  listen  to  assertions  of  applicants  for  office.'  With  these  as- 
\  from  you,  sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  my  husband  re* 
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turned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  With  these  rehearsed,  he  wiped  away 
the  tears  of  apprehension.  The  President  was  not  the  monster  he  had  been 
represented.  They  would  not  be  reduced  to  beggary — ^haggard  want 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  mansion  where  he  had  always  been 
a  stranger.  The  husband  and  the  father  had  done  nothing  in  yiolation  of 
his  duty  as  an  officer.  If  any  malicious  slanderer  should  arise  to  pour  his 
poisonous  breath  into  the  ears  of  the  President^  the  accused  would  not  be 
condemned  unheard,  and  his  innocence  would  be  triumphant — they  would 
still  be  happy.  It  was  presumable  also,  that,  possessing  the  confidence 
of  three  successive  administrations  (whose  testimony  in  his  fayor  I  pre- 
sented to  you),  he  was  not  unworthy  the  office  he  held ;  besides,  the  signa- 
tures of  a  hundred  of  our  first  mercantile  houses  established  the  fact  of  his 
haying  given  perfect  satis&ction  in  the  manner  he  transacted  the  business 
of  his  office.  In  this  state  of  calm  security,  without  a  moment's  warning — 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky — ^your  dismissal  came,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  house  of  joy  was  converted  into  one  of  mourning.  Sir,  was  not  this 
the  refinement  of  cruelty  ?  But  this  was  not  all  The  wife  whom  you 
thus  agonized,  drew  her  being  from  the  illustrious  Chase,  whose  voice  of 
thunder  early  broke  the  spell  of  British  allegiance,  when  in  the  American 
Senate,  he  swore  by  Heaven  that  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown—one,  too,  whose  signature  was  broadly  before  your  eyes^  affixed 
to  the  Charter  of  our  Independence.  The  husband  and  the  father  whom 
you  have  thus  wronged,  was  the  first-bom  son  of  a  hero,  whose  naval  and 
military  renown  brightens  the  pages  of  your  country's  history,  fit)m  76  to 
1815,  with  whose  achievements  posterity  will  not  condescend  to  compare 
yours;  for  he  fought  amidst  greater  dangers,  and  he  fought  for  Independ- 
ence. By  the  side  of  that  father,  in  the  second  British  war,  fought  the  son ; 
and  the  glorious  12th  of  September  bears  testimony  to  his  unshaken  intrep- 
idity. A  wife,  a  husband,  thus  derived ;  a  family  of  children  drawing  their 
existence  firom  this  double  revolutionary  fountain,  you  have  recklessly, 
causelessly,  perfidiously,  and  therefore  inhumanly,  cast  helpless  and  desti- 
tute upon  the  icy  bosom  of  the  world ;  and  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  Judge  Chase  and  Commodore  Barney  are  poverty  stricken  upon 
the  soil  which  owes  its  freedom  and  fertility,  in  part^  to  their  heroic  patri- 
otism." 

The  reader  ought  to  be  informed,  I  think,  that  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  Major  Lewis,  opposed  this  fatal  removal  policy 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  "  In  relation  to  the  principle 
of  rotation,"  he  once  wrote  to  General  Jackson,  "  I  embrace 
this  occasion  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  it ;  not  on 
account  of  my  office,  but  because  I  hold  it  to  be  fraught  with 
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the  greatest  mischief  to  the  country.  If  ever  it  should  he 
carried  out  in  extenaOy  the  days  of  this  republic  will,  in  my 
opinion^  hare  been  numbered ;  for  whenever  the  impression 
shall  become  general  that  the  government  is  only  valuable  on 
account  of  its  offices^  the  great  and  paramount  interest  of  the 
country  will  he  lost  sight  of,  and  the  government  itself  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  This,  at  least,  is  the  honest  conviction 
of  my  mind  with  regard  to  these  novel  doctrines  of  rotation 
in  office." 

Gen.  Jackson's  private  letters  this  summer,  to  fiiends  in 
Tennessee,  show  that  he  was  a  sick,  unhappy,  perplexed  old 
man.    On  the  7th  of  June,  he  wrote  thus  to  an  old  friend : 

GEinCRAL  JAOKSOK  TO  CAPTAIN  JOICf  DOKEL80N,  SEN. 

"  WASnnrOTOjr,  Jnne  T,  1829. 
"Mt  Dkas  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  u  just  received.  What 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  informed  that  you  and  Mr.  Hume  had  visited  the 
Hermitage  and  tomb  of  my  dear  departed  wife.  How  distressing  it  has 
been  to  me  to  have  been  drawn  by  public  duty  from  that  interesting  spot 
where  my  thoughts  delight  to  dwell,  so  soon  after  this  heavy  bereavement 
to  mingle  with  all  the  bustle,  labor,  and  care  of  public  life,  when  my  age, 
my  enfeebled  health  and  constitution,  forewarned  me  that  my  time  can 
not  be  long  upon  earth,  and  admonished  me  that  it  was  time  I  should  place 
my  earthly  house  in  order,  and  prepare  for  another,  and,  1  hope,  a  better 
world. 

"  My  dear  wife  had  your  future  state  much  at  heart  She  often  spoke 
U>  me  on  this  interesting  subject  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  and  has 
shed  many  tears  on  the  occasion.  Your  reflections  upon  the  sincere  intei> 
est  your  dear  sister  took  in  your  future  happiness  are  such  as  sound  reason 
dictates.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  time  that  you  should  withdraw  from  the 
turmoils  of  this  world,  and  prepare  for  another  and  better.  You  have  weU 
provided  for  your  household.  You  have  educated  your  children,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  an  outfit  into  life  sufficient,  with  good  management  and 
economy,  to  build  an  independence  upon.  You  have  sufficient  around  yoa 
to  make  you  and  your  old  lady  independent  and  comfortable  during  life ; 
and,  when  gone  hence,  perhaps  as  much  as  will  be  prudently  managed; 
and  if  it  should  be  imprudently  managed,  then  it  will  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  your  children.  I  therefore  join  in  the  sentiments  of  my 
deceased  and  beloved  wife,  in  admonishing  you  to  withdraw  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  this  world,  and  put  your  house  in  order  for  the  next,  by  laying 
hold  of '  the  one  thing  needful'  Go,  read  the  Scriptures.  The  joyfbl  pron^ 
VOL.  m. — 15 
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ises  it  oontaizis  will  be  a  balsam  to  all  your  troobleS)  and  create  for  jon 
a  kind  of  heaven  here  on  earth,  a  consolation  to  jour  troubled  mind  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  this  world. 

"  Could  I  but  withdraw  from  the  scenes  that  surround  me  to  the  priTate 
^  walks  of  the  Hermitage,  how  soon  would  I  be  found  in  the  solitary  shades 
of  my  gaijlen,  at  the  tomb  of  my  dear  wife,  there  to  spend  my  days  in 
silent  sorrow,  and  in  peace  from  the  toils  and  strife  of  this  life^  with  which 
I  have  been  long  since  satisfied.  But  this  is  denied  me.  I  can  not  retire 
with  propriety.  When  my  friends  dragged  me  before  the  public,  contrary 
to  my  wishes,  and  that  of  my  dear  wife,  I  foresaw  all  this  evil,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  bend  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  as  it  was  believed  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our  country  and  to  put  down 
misrule.  My  political  creed  compelled  me  to  yield  to  the  call,  and  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  idea  of  having  the  counsel  and  society  of  my  dear 
wife;  and  one  term  would  soon  run  round,  when  we  would  retire  to  the 
Hermitage,  and  spend  our  days  in  the  service  of  our  GkxL 

'*  But  oh  1  how  fluctuating  are  all  earthly  things  I  At  the  time  I  least 
expected  it,  and  could  least  spare  her,  she  was  snatched  from  me,  and  I 
led  here  a  solitaiy  monument  of  grie^  without  the  least  hope  of  any  hap- 
piness here  below,  surrounded  with  all  the  turmoils  of  public  life,  and  no 
time  for  recreation  or  for  friendship.  From  this  busy  scene  I  would  to 
'Gbd  I  could  retire  and  live  in  solitude. 

"  How  much  the  conduct  of corrodes  my  feelings  I    I 

have  just  received  a  letter  from  him  to ^  in  which  he  says  there  is 

a  vacancy  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  promises  to  write  me.  If  he 
does  not  go  to  school,  I  will  withdraw  from  him  all  supplies  that  may  in- 
dulge extravagance,  and  confine  him  to  such  means  as,  with  economy,  will 

keep  him  decent.    We  are  aU  in  tolerable  health.    is  in  the 

family  way.  Little  Jackson  growing  finely,  and  all  join  in  our  best  wishes 
to  you  and  your  amiable  lady,  and  all  our  connections  and  good  nei|^ 
bora.    Your  friend,  Anbbew  Jackson. 

**  Oaptaih  Jonw  I>oitxlbox,  Bur." 

"  P.  S. — ^Mr.  Steel  (overseer)  has  written  me  but  one  letter.  Say  to 
him  to  write  me  how  much  crop  he  has  in,  how  many  colts,  lambs^  and 
calves,  and  how  my  last  year*s  colts  are,  and  of  the  health  of  my 
negroes. 

"I  learn  old  Ned  and  Jack  are  both  dead.  Jack  was  a  fine  boy,  bat 
if  he  was  well  attended  to,  I  lament  not  He  has  gone  the  way  of  aU  the 
earth.  A.  J." 

In  a  similar  strain  the  President^  later  in  the  year^  wrote 
to  Judge  Hugh  L.  White  :  "  Both  of  us^  I  do  suppose,  would 
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he  more  contented  and  happy  in  private  life  ;  but  the  Lord 
hath  ^Rolled  it,  and  we  most  submit.  How  grateful  I  feel  to 
yon  for  your  kind  and  fiiendly  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  where 
lies  all  that  made  life  desirable  to  me,  and  whose  loss  I  can 
never  cease  to  mourn,  and  over  whose  tomb  I  would  like  to ' 
spend  the  remnant  of  my  days  in  solitude,  preparing  to  meet 
her  in  a  happier  and  a  better  world." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  important  affairs  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  I  will  give  a  still  nearer  view  of 
the  President's  office.  The  perusal  of  the  following  narra- 
tive will  greatly  aid  the  reader  to  comprehend  that  peculiar 
and  intense  personality  which  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much, 
—at  once,  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  then  incarnate. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

A    8UG0E8SFUL    POLITICIAN'S    STOBY. 
(TAEDT  DOWN  AFTER  IWMHVllWa) 

No  matter  for  my  name.  Call  me  X.  Clark.  X  may 
signify  that  I  am  an  unknown  quantity.  Clark  will  indicate 
my  early  vocation.  '^  My  whole  "  will  convey  a  hint  that  I 
am  not  what  I  was. 

Our  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  New  York  fam- 
ilies. Our  portraits  show  it.  We  appear  in  brocade  and 
diamonds,  in  ruffles  and  pig-tail,  on  canvas  that  was  woven 
long  before  the  revolution.  We  were  tones  then,  high  tories, 
staunch  for  church  and  king.  In  later  days  we  went  over 
to  the  popular  side.  We  were  republicans  in  Jefferson's 
time ;  buck-tails  in  Van  Buren's ;  democrats  in  Jackson's. 
Our  family  stood  high  in  the  party.  My  great  uncle  was 
supposed  to  know  as  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Albany 
B^ncy  as  the.  Albany  Begency  itself;  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
our  political  chief,  the  great  buck  of  the  buck-tails.  New 
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York's  favorite  son,  was  my  great  uncle's  friend.  We  deemed 
the  fact  stupendous,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  filled  a  great  space 
in  the  public  mind  in  the  days  when  I  was  young.  To  my 
^  boyish  fancy  he  was  the  very  chief  of  men,  foremost  among 
the  foremost,  orator,  statesman,  magician,  victor  ! 

I  was  bred  to  the  mercantile  business.  At  fourteen,  I 
swept  the  store  and  carried  the  keys.  At  twenty,  I  was  a 
clerk  in  full  communion.  At  twenty-two,  a  book-keeper. 
At  twenty-six,  I  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  secretary  to  a  com- 
pany. A  more  unsophisticated  young  man  than  I  was  at 
that  age  did  not  exist.  Brought  up  to  mind  my  own  business, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  merchants  of  the  old  school,  who 
said  little,  and  meant  all  they  said,  acquainted  only  with  the 
politics  of  a  quiet  mercantile  ward,  in  which  none  but  men 
of  substance  and  respectability  took  a  leading  part,  I  had  in 
me  as  little  of  the  politician  as  can  be  imagined.  So  un- 
acquainted was  I  with  the  world,  that  when  a  man  said  to 
me,  "  Mr.  Clark,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  or,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you,"  I  believed  him.  Indeed,  the  member  of  our 
old  firm,  whose  ways  I  chiefly  relished,  was  a  man  of  such  a 
nice  sense  of  truth,  that  if  he  had  said  he  was  glad  to  see  a 
person  whom  he  was  not  glad  to  see,  he  would  have  felt  that 
he  had  told  a  lie.  I  supposed,  in  my  innocence,  that  it  was 
so  with  all  great  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  two  events  occurred  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  my  history.  General  Jackson  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  company  of  which  I  was  the 
secretary  ceased  to  exist.  I  said  to  myself,  "I  have  lived  in 
New  York  long  enough  ;  it  is  time  I  saw  something  of  the 
world.  Our  party  is  in  power,  and  our  party  is  a  party  that 
rewards  its  friends.  I'll  go  to  Washington,  and  get  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  departments."  My  uncle  approved  my  de- 
termination, and  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  My  honored  friend  of  the  old  firm,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Congress,  gave  me  a  handsome  recommendation 
as  a  correct  and  skillful  accountant,  and  this  also  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr  Van  Buren.     "  Gov- 
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emor  Van  Buren  "  we  called  him  in  those  days,  for  we  had 
elected  him  Governor  in  the  previous  autumn.  When  I  ob- 
tained my  letters  of  introduction,  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  resignation  of  the  governorship  had  just 
been  announced,  and  the  great  man  was  daily  expected  to 
pass  through  New  York  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

He  came.  I  had  read  in  the  morning  papers  that  he  was 
to  arrive  by  the  day  boat  from  Albany,  and  I  went  down  to 
the  dock  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  Having  never  seen  him,  I 
felt  extremely  curious  to  behold  the  man  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much,  and  who,  I  hoped,  was  about  to  do  something 
great  for  me.  Two  gentlemen  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  hurricane  deck,  arm  in  arm,  while  the  boat  was  getting 
into  her  berth.  One  was  a  short  gentleman,  of  middle  age  ; 
the  other  a  very  young  man.  The  crowd  on  the  wharf  were 
cheering. 

"  The  Governor  must  have  come,"  I  said  to  A  bystander, 
"  but  why  don't  he  show  himself  ?  He  ought  to  be  up  there 
on  the  hurricane  deck.'' 

"  There  he  is,"  said  the  person  I  had  addressed  ;  "  that 
little  fellow  in  the  surtout,  and  that's  his  son  walking  with 
him," 

What  a  surprise  I  What  a  disenchantment !  It  had 
been  a  fixed  idea  with  me  that  Governor  Van  Buren  was  a 
man  of  the  same  magnificent  physical  proportions  as  Gover- 
nor Clinton.  I  expected  him  to  be  even  more  imposing  and 
superb  than  Clinton.  I  had  also  a  general  notion  that  all 
governors  were  vast,  which  was  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  only  Governor  I  had  ever  seen  seemed  so 
to  my  wondering  young  eyes.  It  is  impossible  for  this  gener- 
ation to  conceive  what  a  great  man  a  Governor  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

I  saw  the  father  and  son  drive  away  in  a  carriage.  They 
were  going,  as  I  knew,  to  the  City  Hotel,  the  great  hotel  of 
that  day,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  a  region 
long  since  given  up  to  business.  I  followed  them  leisurely  on 
foot,  and  on  reaching  the  hotel,  found  the  bar-room  crowded 
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with  politicians,  anxious  to  ''  pay  their  respects"  to  the  new 
premier.  In  a  few  minutes  the  doors  of  the  great  dining^ 
room  were  thrown  open,  and  the  clerk  of  the  house,  mounted 
on  a  chair,  cried  out : 

^'  Gentlemen  who  desire  to  see  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  please 
walk  into  the  dining-room." 

We  thundered  in — ^fifty  or  sixty  of  us  ;  politicians  in  and 
out  of  place  ;  these  wanting  to  get  in,  those  to  stay  in.  We 
were  all  hail  fellows  well  met,  and  there  was  a  roar  of  jovial 
talk  and  banter.  Politicians,  you  know,  are  friendly  to  every 
body ;  for  no  man  knows  who  can  or  who  can  not  forward 
his  views,  nor  how  soon  a  man  now  powerless  may  be  in  a 
position  to  help.  After  waiting  a  while,  all  expecting  the 
great  man  to  present  himself,  a  waiter  appeared,  and  said : 

"  (Gentlemen,  Mr.  Van  Buren  requests  your  cards." 

The  old  stagers  laughed.  There  was  a  general  fumbling 
in  pockets.  * 

"  Cards  ?"  said  I.  "  What  does  he  want  our  cards  for  ? 
I  have  no  card  with  me.  I  shall  write  a  note  to  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

Amid  the  merriment  of  the  group  nearest  me,  I  wrote 
my  note  in  something  like  these  words  : 

"  Bib — ^I  am  the  bearer  of  two  letters  of  introduction  to 

you :  one  from  my  uncle,  Mr. ^  and  the  other  fiom 

my  friend,  the  Hon. .  I  have  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  them  to  you,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
name  an  hour  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  receive 
them.    I  am,  etc.  "  X.  Clark." 

I  folded  my  note,  and  placed  it  on  the  tray  with  the  cards. 
The  waiter  vanished,  reappeared,  and  delivered  himself  as 
follows : 

'^  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Van  Buren  sends  his  compliments,  and 
says  he  is  fatigued  with  his  journey,  and  requests  the  honor 
of  your  company  this  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  one  and  alL 
Mr.  Clark  will  please  to  wait  1" 

I  became  instantly  the  lion  of  the  room.  I  waa  aeverely 
bantered. 
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'' Claik/' said  one, '^  you  are  a  made  man.  Yon 'U  get 
the  best  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govemment.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

The  crowd  oozed  away  into  the  congenial  bar-room  again, 
ibe  great  doors  were  shut,  and  I  was  left  alone  seated  by  the 
fire.  I  sat  some  minntes,  waiting  and  wondering,  and  think- 
ing what  I  should  say  to  the  Coming  Man.  Without  having 
heard  any  one  enter,  I  looked  up  at  length,  and  lo  i  there,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place,  sat  the  Magician  I  We 
rose  and  exchanged  the  usual  salutations.  I  presented  my 
ktters,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  courteously  took  and  read  de- 
liberately.   He  re-folded  them,  and  said,  as  he  did  so :  | 

"  I  highly  esteem  your  uncle,  and  also  your  friend  Mr. 

.    No  men  in  the  State  stand  higher  in  my  r^ard  than 

ihey.    If  I  can  do  any  thing  to  oblige  them  or  forward  you^ 
▼iewB,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

Here  the  interview,  as  I  afterward  knew,  would  have 
properly  ended.  But  such  was  my  utter  inexperience  of  the 
great  world,  that  I  took  these  words  of  simple  civility  in 
their  literal  acceptation.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  ^^  made  man.'' 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  forward 
my  views  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  he  had  just  informed  me  I 

that  he  did  wish  it.    What  more  could  a  young  man  desire  ?  | 

How  often,  in  later  times,  have  I  wondered  at  this  incredible 
simplicity  in  a  boy  of  twenty-six. 

The  Governor  sat  silent,  expecting  and  desiring  me  to 
take  my  leave.  Not  perceiving  his  intent,  I  asked,  with  the 
assurance  of  perfect  verdancy  : 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Washington,  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?" 

"  When  do  I  go  to  Washington  ?"  he  said,  with  a  bland 
stare,  which  mildly  intimated,  "  What  is  that  to  you,  young 
man?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  continued ;  "  I  wish  to  know  when  you  are 
going  to  Washington.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I  should 
know." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  say  exactly.  In  a  few  days,  I 
presuma" 
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"  A  few  days,  sir  1"  said  I ;  "  not  sooner  ?" 

«  Why,"  said  he,  "  won't  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  Mr.  Van  Buren,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't  say  it 
does,  exactly." 

"  Indeed  !"  he  continued,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  suited. 
When  do  you  propose  to  go  yourself  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  going  to-morrow  morning." 

"So  soon?" 

"  Why,  yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  you  have  no  objection.  Have 
you  any  ?" 

"  I  ?  Oh,  by  no  means.  I  think  you  can't  do  better  than 
go  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  thought  not,  sir,"  said  I,  all  unconscious  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  my  proceedings,  and  of  his  astonishment. 

Again  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Again  the  great  man 
waited  for  me  to  take  my  hat  and  leave.  I  did  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

"  Mr.  Van  Buren,"  I  resumed,  "  I  don't  know  a  soul  in 
Washington.  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give 
me  a  letter  or  two  of  introduction  to  your  fiiends  there." 

This  request,  as  I  afterward  understood,  was  almost  too 
much  even  for  his  invincible  politeness.    He  stared  outright. 

"  A  letter  of  introduction  ?"  said  he,  musingly.  "  Let 
me  see.  Who  is  there  in  Washington  just  now  ?  The  At- 
torney-General is  absent,  I  think,  and  so  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Governor  Branch  is  there,  I  believe,  and  Mr. 
Eaton." 

I  fancied,  afterward,  that  he  tried  to  overawe  me  by  an 
array  of  distinguished  names.  I  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
hints,  however,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it 's  no  matter  about  those  other 
gentlemen.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Eaton  or  to  Governor  Branch 
will  answer." 

"  Oh,  they  will  do,  will  they  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  I. 

As  he  made  no  movement  toward  writing,  I  ventured  to 
place  the  writing  materials  that  I  had  just  used  neaier  to 
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where  he  was  sitting,  and  waited  for  him  to  indite  the  letters. 

"  Oh/'  said  he,  "  you  wish  me  to  write  now,  do  yon  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,''  I  replied,  "  I  shotdd  like  it ;  but  if  it 's  in- 
convenient, I  '11  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

''  No,"  said  he  ;  and  he  turned  to  the  table  and  b^n  to 
write. 

He  produced  the  following  epistle  : — ^^  Messrs.  Eaton  and 
Branch :  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Clark,  who  precedes  me  to  Washington.  Any  attentions 
you  may  show  him  will  be  highly  estimated  by  yours,  etc. 

«  M.  Van  Buren." 

With  this  passport  to  fortune  in  my  pocket,  I  left  the 
presence  ;  and  very  glad,  I  think,  must  Mr.  Van  Buren  have 
been  to  get  rid  of  his  innocent  "  young  friend." 

On  the  third  morning  after  this  interview,  I  awoke  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  After  a  stroll  about  its  wide  and 
dreary  expanses,  I  proceeded,  with  my  precious  letter  in  my 
pocket,  to  the  oflBLce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  ante- 
chamber into  which  I  was  shown  was  crowded  with  people 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  admitted  to  the  new  dispenser  of 
places.  Yerdant  as  I  was,  my  three  day's  experience  as  an 
office-seeker  seemed  to  have  made  me  free  of  the  craft,  and  I 
knew  at  a  glance  that  every  man  in  that  room  had  come  to 
ask  an  appointment.  I  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited. 
Two  hours  must  have  passed  before  it  came  my  turn  to  see 
the  Secretary.  I  was  shown  in,  at  length,  and,  advancing 
awkwardly  and  slowly  to  Mr.  Branch,  who  sat  at  a  table, 
wearing  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  been  bored  to  within  an 
inch  of  his  life,  and  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  paying  at- 
tention, I  said : 

"  I  have  a  letter  here,  sir,  from  Mr.  Van  Buren." 

He  took  the  letter,  without  seeming  to  comprehend  what 
I  had  said,  and  was  proceeding  languidly  to  open  it.  He 
looked  up  at  me.  I  suppose  I  was  abashed  at  the  coldness 
of  his  reception,  and  probably  did  not  cut  a  very  promising 
figure.  In  a  loud,  off-hand,  and,  as  I  thought,  most  imper- 
tinent and  insulting  manner,  he  said, 
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^^  Well)  young  man,  and  what  do  you  want  ?" 

I  was  no  longer  abashed.  A  sadden  fury  seized  me,  and 
I  cried, 

'^  What  do  I  toantf  sir  ?  I  want  nothing,  sir.  Nothing 
whatever.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  want  something.  I  want  that  let- 
ter !  It  is  from  Mr.  Yak  Buben,  but  I  '11  not  trouble  you 
with  it,  sir.    I  request  that  you  will  hand  it  back  to  me.'' 

He  did  so.  I  seized  the  letter  firom  his  hand,  turned  upon 
my  heel,  and  stalked  away,  boiling.  "  By  heaven,"  said  I  to 
myself,  as  I  went  fuming  down  the  steps,  ^^  if  this  is  the  way 
of  doing  business  in  Washington,  the  quicker  I  get  back  to 
Wall-street  the  better." 

The  copl  air  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  restored  me  to  some 
degree  of  composure.  I  had  half  concluded  to  start  home- 
ward the  next  morning,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  let- 
ter of  introduction  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Eaton  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Branch,  and  that  it  would  be  an  absurd  proceeding  to 
give  up  the  game  with  a  card  in  my  hands.  To  the  War  De- 
partment building  I  accordingly  directed  my  steps,  and  was 
admitted  at  once  to  the  presence  of  the  chief.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  concluded, 
and  the  Secretary  was  at  leisure  and  in  excellent  humor. 
Major  Eaton  was  a  stout,  good-humored,  agreeable  man,  ex- 
tremely easy  and  cordied  in  his  manners.  He  rose  at  my  en- 
trance, read  my  letter  with  attention,  shook  hands  with  me 
heartily,  and  invited  me  to  be  seated,  and  make  known  my 


Like  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  prcH 
mote  my  wishes  in  any  way  that  might  be  in  his  power.  We 
chatted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  friendly  manner  upon  the 
affiiirs  of  our  party  in  New  York,  when  Mr.  Eaton  observed, 

^'  This  letter,  I  perceive,  is  addressed  to  Gt>vemor  Branch 
as  well  as  to  myself.    You  will  see  the  Gh)vemor,  I  presume." 

'^  Noysir,"  said  I,  with  tremendous  emphasis,  '^  I  am  kot 
going  to  see  Governor  Branch.    I  have  called  upon  Governor 
Branch,  and  shall  not  repeat  the  visit,  I  can  assure  you." 
^  No  1    Why,  has  anything  unpleasant  occnned  ?" 


"1 
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I  then  told  him  my  story  as  I  have  told  it  to  yoa^  begin- 
niog  with  my  interview  witli  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  New  York, 
and  ending  with  my  abrupt  departure  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Seldom  have  I  seen  any  one  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  as  Major  Eaton  was  during  the  recital 
of  my  adventures.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  shouted  with 
laughter.  He  stood  up  and  laughed.  He  walked  up  and 
down  and  laughed.  He  lay  on  the  lounge  and  laughed.  I 
laughed,  too,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  how  ludicrous  some 
of  my  performances  had  been.  When  I  had  finished  the  jolly 
secretary  said, 

^^  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
that  story  all  over  i^ain  ?" 

I  repeated  it,  verbatimj  and  with  the  same  result  as  be- 
fore.    Then  said  Eaton, 

"  One  more  favor  I  have  to  ask  of  you.  I  want  you  to 
oome  to  my  house,  this  evening,  and  teU  that  story  to  Mrs. 
Eaton,  exactly  as  you  have  told  it  to  me.'' 

I  went  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  found  assembled 
there  a  large  company  of  gentlemen,  who  paid  assiduous  court 
to  the  lady.  Mrs.  Eaton  was  not  then  the  celebrated  charac- 
ter she  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  made,  and  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  peculiar  position  she  held  in  the  society  of  the 
capital  To  me  she  seemed  a  strikingly  beautiful  and  fascin- 
ating woman,  all  graciousness  and  vivacity ;  the  life  of  the 
company.  Her  rooms,  as  I  soon  found,  were  the  resort  of  the 
extreme  Jackson  men,  and  her  favor  was  supposed  to  be  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  preferm^it.  Ignorant  of  all  this, 
I  told  my  story,  to  the  lady's  great  amusement,  and  that  of 
all  her  guests.  I  thought  that  I  had  made  rather  a  brilliant 
dilnU  into  the  society  of  Washington ;  and  went  to  my  hotel 
well  pleased  with  my  prospects  and  myself. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  arrived  shortly  after,  and  I  waited  upon 
him,  of  course.  What  influences,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were  brought  to  bear  in  my  favor,  I  know  not ;  but, 
in  a  few  days,  I  had  the  gratification  of  learning  that  I  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of  State^  and  that 
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mj  attendance  was  required  on  the  following  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  The  place  to  which  I  was  appointed  was  not  con- 
spicuous, but  confidential ;  and,  as  I  then  thought,  munifi- 
cently remunerated.  I  had  in  charge  the  finances  of  the  de- 
partment, and  was  the  usual  confidential  messenger  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President.  It  was  the  very  place 
of  all  others,  that  I  would  have  chosen,  and  the  very  place  I 
felt  myself  fitted  to  fill  with  credit.  My  gratitude  to  the  Sec- 
retary was  boundless,  and  so  was  my  desire  to  stand  high  in 
his  regard. 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  I  presented  myself  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  My  predecessor,  as  I  learnt  afterward, 
bad  received  no  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  removed  up  to 
that  moment.  He  was  a  protige  of  the  late  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  supposed  that,  according  to  previous  usage,  he 
would  be  retained,  whoever  might  be  displaced.  He  had  a 
youDg  family  dependent  solely  upon  his  sadary,  and  was  him- 
self an  exceedingly  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman.  Mr.  Yan 
Buren,  upon  seeing  me  enter  his  apartment  rang  for  a  mes- 
senger, to  whom  he  said, 

'^  Infoim  Mr.  Jones*^'  that  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  for  a 
moment.'^ 

Mr.  Jones  appeared.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  addressed  him  in 
these  words, 

^^Mr.  Jones,  I  beg  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Clark  of  New  York.  The  government,  Mr.  Jones,  has  no 
further  occasion  for  your  services  in  this  department.  Mr. 
Clark  is  appointed  your  successor.  Have  the  goodness  to  take 
him  to  your  room,  and  give  him  what  information  he  requires 
respecting  his  duties.'' 

The  blow  was  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected,  that  poor 
Jones  could  scarcely  conceal  his  feelings.  He  stood,  for  a 
moment,  paralyzed  and  speechless,  and  then  left  the  room 
without  a  word.  I  followed  him  to  his  office,  upon  reaching 
which,  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  a  wild,  absent  man- 
ner, 

*  fictitious  name. 
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^^  Excuse  me  a  momenty  Mr.  Clark^  this  is  rather  sudden. 
I  will  rejoin  you  in  a  moment/' 

He  staggered  out  of  the  room,  and  remained  absent  about 
ten  minutes.  When  he  returned,  all  traces  of  emotion  had 
yanished,  both  from  his  countenance  and  his  manner,  and  he 
proceeded,  with  perfect  courtesy  and  much  patience,  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  nature  and  routine  of  my  future  duties.  I 
pitied  him  from  my  soul.  I  would  not  dismiss  a  scullion  from 
my  kitchen  so.  Nor  would  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  It  was  the  Sys- 
tem that  b^gared  poor  Jones,  and  made  me  a  ^'  made  man.'' 
A  System,  like  a  Corporation,  has  no  soul.  (But  it  ought  to 
be  damned,  nevertheless. — ^Bspobteb.) 

On  rejoining  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  he  said  to  me, 

''  I  know  nothing  about  this  place  of  yours.  Find  out 
the  law  and  govern  yourself  by  it." 

He  said  to  me,  afterward^  that  he  hated  patronage.  He 
preferred  an  office  that  had  none. 

^^  No  matter  how  you  dispense  it,  you  make  enemies.  The 
man  you  remove  is  your  enemy.  His  friends  are  offended. 
The  man  you  appoint  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied,  and  all  the 
unsuooessful  applicants  feel  themselves  injured." 

"  I  am  an  exception  to  your  remark,  Mr.  Yan  Buren," 
said  I,  '^  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  place.  I  would 
not  change  it  for  any  in  the  department  I  could  wish 
nothing  better." 

As  I  had  chaige  of  some  of  the  Secret  Service  funds,  the 
disbursements  from  which  required  the  President's  special 
authorization,  the  course  of  my  duties  led  me  often  to  the 
White  House.  My  first  interview  with  the  President  dis- 
played my  faculty  of  honest  blundering  to  fine  advantage. 
Charged  as  I  was,  on  that  interesting  occasion,  with  a  packet 
of  papers  from  my  chief,  I  marched  up  to  the  door  of  the 
presidential  mansion,  big  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  my 
mission.  I  had  also  an  extreme  desire  to  see  General  Jack- 
son, whom  I  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  revere. 
An  Irish  porter  answered  my  ring. 
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^^  Z  wifih  to  see  the  President/'  said  I,  perhaps  not  with 
the  condescension  which  becomes  a  great  man. 

The  man  replied^  in  a  tone  of  the  most  irritating  non- 
chalance, 

'^  The  President  is  engaged,  and  can't  be  seen.'' 

"  But  I  miMt  see  the  President/'  said  I,  in  a  very  decided 
manner.    "  I  have  business  with  the  President." 

He  said  he  would  take  up  a  card.  So  I  hastily  wrote  on 
one  the  name  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  meaning  that  I  was  there 
by  that  gentleman's  orders,  and  was  his  representative.  I 
added  some  indistinct  words  to  that  effect,  which,  as  I  soon 
learned,  were  either  ill^ble  or  not  observed.  The  porter  be- 
came obsequious  enough  when  he  had  caught  the  name  I  had 
written,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  vestibule.  He 
took  up  my  card,  and  instantly  returned  with  a  request  for 
me  to  "  walk  up." 

I  walked  up.  I  entered  the  President's  office,  where  half 
a  dozen  gentlemen  were  seated  in  conversation.  On  my  pre- 
senting myself  at  the  door,  the  whole  group,  including  the 
President,  rose,  and,  after  eyeing  me  a  moment,  burst  into 
laughter.  I  stood  astonished  and  abashed.  The  President, 
however,  immediately  explained  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
merriment. 

"  Mr.  Clark,  I  presume,"  said  he,  very  politely. 

"  The  same,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Excuse  our  laughing,  Mr.  Clark/'  he  continued.  "  I 
just  glanced  at  your  card,  and  seeing  the  name  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  concluded  that  we  were  about  to  see  that  gentleman." 

I  explained  how  the  error  arose,  and,  in  doing  so,  hap- 
pened to  use  a  phrase,  the  selection  of  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  most  adroit  of  politicians. 

"  I  brought  no  card  of  my  own,  Mr.  President,"  said  I, 
^'  as  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren  could  be  refused  admittance.  And  when  your  porter, 
sir,  said  that  you  were  engaged  and  could  not  be  seen,  I 
thought  I  would  take  tJie  responsibility  of  sending  up  the 
name  of  Mr.  Van  Buren." 
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Upon  this^  the  GFeneial  gave  a  most  energetic  pull  at  the 
bell-rope.    The  offending  porter  appeared. 

"  This  gentleman/'  said  the  President,  "  is  to  be  admitted 
at  all  times.  Mark  my  words — at  all  times.  Mr.  Clark^  be 
seated.    In  a  few  moments  I  shall  be  at  your  service." 

He  spoke  in  a  peculiarly  frank  and  cordial,  yet  authori- 
tative manner.  There  was  the  master  in  his  every  tone,  but 
a  master  whom  it  would  be  a  delight  to  serve.  I  loved  him 
from  that  hour.  In  his  presence  I  always  felt  entirely  at 
home,  but  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  though  I  saw  him  every  day,  I 
never  felt  so.  My  business  with  the  President,  at  that  time, 
was  merely  formal.  He  examined  the  statement  I  had  brought 
with  me,  signed  it,  and  I  took  my  leave.  I  noticed  that  the 
pen  with  which  he  wrote  was  a  steel  one  of  remarkable  size. 
Some  one  asked  him,  one  day,  when  he  complained  of  his 
pen,  if  he  should  take  it  to  the  blacksmith's  for  repair.  It 
was  a  great  pen,  and  he  wrote  with  a  furious  rapidity,  some- 
times, that  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had 
been  for  a  day  or  two  employed  upon  an  important  foreign 
dispatch,  requested  me  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  same,  and 
take  it  to  the  President,  and  ask  him  if  it  correctly  expressed 
his  views.  The  Secretary  of  State,  I  may  add,  devoted  him- 
self most  laboriously  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  and 
took  great  pains  with  his  official  letters.  He  used  to  write 
on  paper  ruled  very  wide,  so  that  he  could  add  to  or  alter 
them  the  more  conveniently.  This  particular  dispatch  came 
to  my  hands,  I  remember,  black  with  erasures  and  interline- 
ations. I  copied  it  and  took  it  up  to  the  President,  who 
lead  it  over  with  great  deliberation,  and  sat  brooding  over  it 
for  some  minutes  after  he  had  finished  it.  He  broke  silence 
at  length  : 

''Well,  Mr.  Clark,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  beating  round 
the  bush  in  this  way,  when  you  can  say  what  you  mean  in  a 
straightforward  manner.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

''  I,  Mr.  President  ?  I  am  incapable  of  judging  of  such 
an  affidr.    My  opinion  is  worth  nothing." 
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"  That 's  for  me  to  say/'  rejoined  the  General ;  "  I  want 
your  opinion/' 

'^  Well,  sir/'  said  I,  ^^  since  you  ask  me,  I  must  say  that 
the  straightforward  way  of  saying  a  thing  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  best.  In  fact,  I  know  no  other.  But  really,  Gen- 
eral, I  am  very  inexperienced,  and  perhaps — " 

"I  think  just  so,"  broke  in  the  General,  energetically. 
"  Leave  the  paper  with  me,  Mr.  Clark,  and  I'll  see  Mr.  Van 
Buren  myself  about  it.    Ask  him  to  step  up  and  see  me." 

I  obeyed.  The  next  morning  I  fancied  that  the  manner 
of  my  chief  was  somewhat  more  reserved  toward  me  than 
usual.  He  dropped  a  remark  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which 
led  me  to  infer  that  he  did  not  approve  of  my  observation  to 
the  President,  non-committal  though  it  had  been.  I  then 
narrated  to  him  the  interview  just  as  it  occurred.  I  told  him 
I  had  shrunk  from  expressing  an  opinion,  but  the  President 
had  demanded  it  peremptorily,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give 
it,  such  as  it  was.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  my  explanation, 
and  never  alluded  to  the  circumstance  again.  He  may  have 
remembered  it^  however.  I  know  I  thought  so  ten  years  af- 
terward. 

Before  many  days  elapsed,  I  was  again  in  the  President's 
private^office,  on  an  errand  of  the.  same  nature,  when  he  again 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  paper  I  had  brought  him  to  read.  I 
was  not  going  to  be  caught  a  second  time.  Indeed,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  beforehand  that  I  would  venture  no  more 
opinions  on  any  subject  in  that  apartment.  So  I  said^  in  my 
blunt  way : 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  really  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  what 
I  think.  The  truth  is,  sir,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  didn't  seem 
pleased  that  I  gave  you  my  opinion  the  other  day  about  the 
dispatch." 

I  then  told  him  what  Mr.  Yan  Buren  had  said,  and  how 
I  had  explained  the  matter.     The  General  laughed  heartily. 

"  Why,  he  was  n't  offended,  was  he  ?"  he  asked.  "  He 
couldn't  be." 

"No,"  said  I,  "he  wasn't  offended.    Still  he  didn't 
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like  it,  and  I  would  decidedly  prefer  not  to  give  any  more 
opinions." 

The  General  was  exceedingly  merry  at  this  reply.  At 
length  he  said : 

^^Come,  my  yoong  friend,  tell  me  honestly  what  yon 
think  of  this  passage,  and  I  '11  promise  not  to  tell  Van  Boren 
any  thing  about  it/' 

I  then  gave  him  my  opinion.  Always  after  that  he  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  papers  which  I  submitted  to  his 
perusal,  and  often  prefaced  his  question  by  assuring  me,  in  a 
jocular  manner,  that  he  would  not  tell  Van  Buren. 

I  soon  became  quite  familiar  with  the  General  Never 
was  there  a  man  so  beset  with  importunate  applicants  for 
fiiTors  as  he.  One  day,  when  I  had .  had  to  wait  long  for  an 
opportunity  to  transact  business  with  him,  I  chanced  to  make 
a  remark  which,  I  think,  had  an  important  effect  upon  my 
whole  subsequent  career.  He  had  got  rid  of  his  visitors  one 
after  another,  and  at  last  we  two  sat  alone  in  the  office.  He 
had  signed  my  accounts  with  his  great  pen,  and  we  were  con- 
versing on  some  topic  of  the  day.  He  seemed  tired  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  I  was  moved  to  say  something  kind  to  him.  I 
-saw  not  before  me  the  conquering  general  nor  the  illustrious 
President,  but  a  tired,  sad  old  man,  far  from  his  home  and 
friends,  farthest  of  all  from  his  wife,  and  approached  chiefly 
by  flatterers,  b^gars,  and  sycophants.  What  to  say  to  him 
I  kaew  not,  but  I  contrived,  at  last,  to  blunder  out  this  : 

'^  Gtenend,  I  should  think  you'd  feel  lonely  here." 

^^  Lonely  ?"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  How  can  you  think  so  ? 
Most  people  would  think  I  had  plenty  of  company.  What 
makes  you  think  I  am  lonely  ?" 

"  Well,  General,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  mean  lonely  exactly. 
But  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  at  the  Hermitage,  where  your 
friends  could  come  in  and  chat  with  you  in  a  social  way." 

^'  No,"  said  the  President,  ^^  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  at  the 
Hermitage.    There  you're  right,  my  young  friend." 

"  ril  tell  you.  General,"  I  continued,  "  exactly  what  I 
mean.  Every  one  tiiat  comes  here  has  an  ax  to  grind.  At 
XQU  m. — 16 
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least  it  seems  so  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  they  say  so  iihemr 
selves/' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Greneral,  "  I  suppose  that's  so.  Now, 
let  me  ask  you,  what  ax  have  you  to  grind  ?" 

"  My  ax  is  ground,"  said  I. 

"  It  is,  is  it  ?"  said  the  General,  laughing. 

^'Yes,  sir,  my  ax  is  ground.  I  have  the  pleasant- 
est  place  in  the  department,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it/' 

^^  You  are  perfectly  satisfied,  are  you  ?" 

"Perfectly/' 

"You  have  reached  the  summit  of  your  ambition, 
then  ?" 

"  Certainly,  GteneraL  I  ask  nothing  better.  I  wish  no- 
thing better/' 

"  You  have  no  ax  to  grind  at  all  ?" 

"  None,  General,  none  whatever." 

"  Neither  for  yourself  nor  for  any  body  else  ?" 

"  Neither  for  myself  nor  for  any  body  else/' 

Upon  this  the  old  man  rose,  took  my  hand,  and  said 
with  much  tenderness : 

"  My  young  friend,  come  often  to  see  me,  and  we'll  have 
many  a  good  chat  together,  just  as  if  we  were  at*  the  Her- 
mitage/' 

From  that  time  forward  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing I  was  a  favorite  with  General  Jackson.  He  trsated 
me  with  the  most  marked  cordiality,  and  appeared  to  give 
me  all  his  confidence.  The  time  came  when  I  put  his  favor 
to  the  test,  and  it  stood  the  test,  as  I  will  relate  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Yap  Buren  well  knew  my  intimacy  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  made  no  difference  in  his  own  demeanor  toward 
me.  Mr.  Van  Buren  never  employed  the  arts  of  personal  con- 
ciliation of  which  he  has  been  accused.  To  me  he  was  always 
perfectly  polite,  but  cold  and  reserved.  I  tried  hard  to  win 
his  regard,  but  never  felt  that  I  had  made  the  slightest  pro- 
gress toward  it.  Even  when  I  had  rendered  him  a  personal 
service,  out  of  the  line  of  my  ofiScial  duty,  I  could  not  Jeasen 
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€tud  distanoe  between  us  by  a  hair's  breadth.  He  had  a  sin- 
golar  aversioii  to  aocountSy  and  an  inaptitude  for  keeping 
them  that  was  strange  in  a  man  who  was  bo  careful  to  dis- 
charge his  pecuniary  obligations.  Soon  after  he  arriyed  in 
Washington  he  came  to  me,  with  a  puzzled  expression  of 
countenance,  and  said  that  his  bank  account  was  all  in  con- 
fusion, and  that  he  would  be  v^  much  obliged  to  me  if  I 
would  look  it  over,  and  tell  him  positively  whether  he  had 
any  money  in  the  bank  or  not.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it 
with  much  pleasure,  and  asked  him  for  his  check-book. 

"  Check-book  !  check-book  !"  said  he,  "  what  is  that  ?" 

He  actually  did  not  know  what  a  check-book  was  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  not  commonly  used,  thirty  years  ago,  ex- 
cept by  business  men.  When  I  had  straightened  out  his 
account,  I  procured  him  a  check-book,  and  explained  to  him 
the  mode  of  using  it.  He  manifested  the  same  delight  as  a 
child  does  in  a  new  toy,  and  I  saw  him  show  it  as  a  great 
curiosity  to  one  of  his  Southern  friends. 

I  remember  a  curious  incident  of  my  intercourse  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
own  house  one  morning,  when  I  found  him  writing. 

^'  Read  that  letter,  Mr.  Clark,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished,  ^'  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

I  read  the  letter,  and  said  : 

'^  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  it's 
about." 

«  That  will  do,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  think  it  will  answer." 

He  then  folded  the  letter,  and  immediately  turned  to  the 
business  upon  which  I  had  come.  The  letter  was  jso  worded 
that  no  one  unacquainted  with  its  subject  could  have  attached 
the  slightest  meaning  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  extraordinary  man,  cold  and  cautious  as  he  seemed 
to  me  and  to  the  world,  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  even 
jovial,  in  his  own  home.  I  caught  him  once  lying  on  a  sofa, 
engaged  in  a  downright  romp  with  his  boys,  which  he  finished 
by  throwing  a  sofiarcushion  at  one  of  tiiem.    He  was  also,  at 
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times,  very  frank  in  avowing  both  his  opinions  and  his  expe* 
dients.  One  day,  after  he  had  astonished  a  company  of  Vir- 
ginians with  a  display  of  what  seemed  to  them  almost  a 
miraculous  familiarity  with  the  local  politics  of  Virginia,  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  his  information,  adding  that 
the  Virginians,  upon  going  out,  had  expressed  boundless  won- 
der at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He  answered  that  he  had 
gathered  most  of  it  from  those  very  Virginians  with  whom 
he  had  conversed.  He  had  allowed  them  to  talk  <id  libitum^ 
and  by  adding  what  they  let  fall  to  what  he  knew  before,  he 
was  able  to  appear  to  know  more  than  they  did. 

The  terror  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  public  life  was  this  :  to  be 
thought  an  intrigtter.  The  very  pains  which  he  took  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  intrigue  was  often  the  means  of  fastening 
the  chaige  upon  him. 

But  to  return  to  General  Jackson.  The  General  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  compensation.  His 
will,  if  directly  resisted,  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  mortal 
power ;  but,  if  artfully  managed,  he  was  more  easily  swayed 
and  imposed  upon  than  any  man  of  his  day.  There  was  a 
certain  member  of  Congress  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  a 
foreign  mission,  and  had  long  tried  to  compass  his  aim,  with- 
out effect.  He  obtained  a  clue,  in  some  way,  to  one  of  the 
General's  weaknesses,  and  changed  his  tactics  in  consequence. 
He  cultivated  my  acquaintance  assiduously,  and  accompanied 
me  sometimes  to  the  White  House,  where  he  gradually 
established  himself  upon  a  footing  of  office  familiarity.  I 
saw  him  on^  afternoon  perform  the  following  scene  in  the 
G^neraVs  private  office,  myself  being  the  only  spectator 
thereof.    Jhe  President  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

^^  General  Jackson,''  began  the  member,  ^'I  am  about  to 
ask  you  a  favor— «  favor,  sir,  that  will  cost  you  nothing,  and 
the  government  nothing,  but  will  gratify  me  exceedingly." 

"  It's  granted,  sir,"  said  the  President.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

^^  Well^  Gen^ul,  I  have  an  old  father  at  home  who  has 
as  great  an  esteem  for  your  character  as  one  man  can  have 
for  another,    before  {  left  home,  he  charged  me  to  get  for 
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Idm,  if  pofsible,  one  of  General  Jackaon'B  pipes,  and  that  is 
the  favor  I  now  ask  of  70a/' 

'^  Oh,  certainly/'  said  the  Gteneral,  langhing  and  ringing 
thebelL 

When  the  servant  came,  he  told  him  to  bring  two  or  three 
dean  pipes. 

^'Excuse  me,  General,''  said  the  member,  '^but  may  I 
ask  you  for  that  very  pipe  you  have  just  been  smoking  ?" 

"  This  one  ?"  asked  the  GteneraL  "  By  all  means,  if  you 
prefer  it." 

The  President  was  proceeding  to  empty  it  of  the  ashes, 
when  the  member  once  more  interrupted  him. 

''No,  Gteneral,  don't  empty  out  the  tobacco.  I  want 
that  pipe  just  as  it  is,  just  as  it  left  your  lips." 

The  member  took  the  pipe  to  the  table,  folded  it  care- 
folly  and  reverently  in  a  piece  of  paper,  thanked  the  General 
for  the  precious  gift  with  the  utmost  warmth,  and  left  the 
room  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  highest  flight  of  ambition 
had  just  been  more  than  gratified. 

In  a  little  less  than  three  weeks  after,  that  man  departed 
on  a  mission  to  one  of  the  South  American  States,  and  it  was 
that  pipe  that  did  the  business  for  him.  At  least  I  thought 
BO ;  and  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  a  wink,  he  thought  so 
too.  It  was  also  a  fact,  as  ho  in  confidence  assured  me,  that 
his  old  father  did  revere  General  Jackson,  and  would  be  much 
gratified  to  possess  one  of  his  pipes.  I  once  heard  a  pill- 
vender  say  to  one  who  had  laughed  at  his  extravagant  ad- 
vertisements : 

''  Well,  these  pills  of  mine,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
have  cured  some  people." 

Speaking  of  office-seeking,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  singu- 
lar process  by  which  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  was 
traiisformed  into  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  If  I  had 
not  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  man's  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings, I  could  not  believe  the  story.  He  was  a  loud,  bluster- 
ing, fluent,  idle  politician  firom  tiie  north,  H,prot6gi  or  friend 
of  one  of  the  Bunites.    He  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a 
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hotel,  one  afternoon  (an  employment  he  was  much  addicted 
to),  when  a  young  man  from  the  south  hegBOi  to  declaim 
against  the  administration,  and  to  denounce  with  particular 
warmth  the  Burrite  just  referred  to. 

"  Sir/'  said  the  war-clerk,  "  if  you  feel  it  necessary  to 
speak  in  that  way,  I  will  thank  you  to  speak  in  a  lower  tone. 
The  gentleman  whom  you  are  abusing  is  a  Mend  of  mine/' 

"  I  don't  care  a who's  your  friend.    I  shaU  say  what 

I  please  of  the  scoundrel,  and  as  loud  as  I  please." 

The  clerk  flew  at  the  young  southerner ;  but  the  by- 
standers interfered  before  much  damage  was  done.  In  a  few 
minutes,  an  officer  of  the  army  presented  to  the  derk  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  young  gentleman,  which  the  derk  accepted. 
He  asked  me  to  be  his  second.  I  knew  just  as  much  of  the 
dueling  science  as  he  did,  which  was  nothing  at  all ;  nor  did 
I  think  it  proper  for  an  employee  of  the  government  to 
bring  discredit  upon  it  by  engaging  in  an  affair  of  that  kind. 
I  declined  peremptorily  ;  and  advised  him  to  procure  the  as- 
sistance of  a  military  man  who  understood  such  things.  He 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  only  officer  with  whom  he  had  ex- 
changed a  syllable  in  Washington^  a  captain  to  whom  he  had 
been  casually  introduced  the  evemng  before  in  a  bar-room. 
He  found  his  man  and  induced  him  to  serve. 

"What  are  your  weapons?"  asked  the  second.  "You 
have  the  choice,  you  know." 

"  Have  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  clerk.  "  By  Heaven,  then,  I 
have  him  on  the  hip.  I  choose  small  swords.  Time,  tomorrow 
morning  at  sunrise." 

The  second  remonstrated.  The  principal  insisted.  The 
second  of  the  Southerner  protested.  The  clerk  was  inflexibla 
A  postponement  was  asked,  that  weapons  might  be  procured, 
and  the  young  gentleman  instructed  in  their  use.  But,  no ; 
the  next  morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  was  the  only  time 
the  clerk  would  hear  of.  Late  in  the  evening,  after  many 
hours  of  negotiation  and  the  interchange  of  notes  innumer- 
able, the  second  of  the  Southerner  formally  declined  the  meet- 
ing.   The  next  morning  the  derk  posted  the  young  man  as  a 
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coward  on  all  the  walls  of  Washington.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  I  met  the  yictorious  clerk  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
learned  the  use  of  the  small  sword. 

"  Small  sword  ?"  said  he.  "  I  never  had  one  in  my  hand. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.    And  I  knew  he  didn'f 

He  gained  great  eclat  by  this  proceeding.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  champion  of  the  administration  ;  and  the  Presi** 
dent,  who  could  no  more  help  sympathizing  with  a  fight  than 
a  duck  can  help  liking  water,  was  intensely  gratified.  The 
same  day  news  came  that  an  important  vacancy  had  occurred 
in  a  remote  Territory,  and  my  fighting  firiend  saw  that  hia 
hour  had  come.  He  immediately  wrote  a  resignation  of  his 
clerkship,  dating  it  on  the  day  of  the  challenge,  and  presented 
it  to  the  chief  of  his  department  with  these  words, 

^'  Of  course,  sir,  before  accepting  the  challenge  yesterday, 
I  reaigned  my  place  in  the  department.  I  am  not  the  man 
to  connect  the  administration  with  a  duel.  Here  it  is,  sir, 
dated  as  you  will  perceive,  yesterday." 

The  Secretary  was  ddighted.  The  President  was  com- 
pletely won.  Bather  than  not  reward  a  partisan  who  had 
fought  for  him,  or  who  had  shown  a  willingness  to  fight,  he 
would  almost  have  resigned  his  own  office  in  favor  of  the 
champion*  He  gave  the  ex-clerk  the  vacant  place.  He  gave 
him  nine  letters  of  introduction  to  personal  friends  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Shortly  after,  that  Territory  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  my  fighting  friend  came  back 
to  Washington  as  one  of  its  Senators.  He  served  out  his 
whole  term  without  once  revisiting  the  State  he  represented, 
and  then  retired  to  private  life. 

This  incident  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  once  had  with 
the  President  upon  the  subject  of  party  appointments.   I  said, 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,  General,  about  your  advice  to  Mn 
Monroe,  that  politics  should  not  influence  appointments. 
How  do  you  reconcile  that  doctrine  with  the  conduct  of  your 
administration  ?" 

His  countenance  assumed  a  knowing,  slightly  waggish  ex* 
praaaion,  aa  he  replied. 
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''  Young  man,  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn." 

On  another  occasion  he  said, 

^^  I  am  no  politician.  Bnt  if  I  were  a  politician,  I  would 
be  a  New  York  politician/' 

I  had  not  held  my  clerkship  long  before  I  discovered  that 
the  accounts  of  all  the  departments  were  kept  in  the  most  an- 
tiquated and  awkward  manner.  Custom  and  tradition  ruled 
supreme.  Some  accounts  in  the  treasury  department  were 
kept  just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamiltou, 
and  according  to  modes  devised  and  established  by  him.  I 
did  all  I  could  for  years  to  get  the  system  of  book-keeping  by 
double  entry  introduced,  but  I  met  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. Not  a  nmn  in  high  place  knew  what  double  entry 
was,  or  could  be  made  to  know.  After  a  long  stru^le,  I 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  a  certain  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  promise  to  examine  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  book-keep- 
ing by  double  entry.  I  sent  him  one  instantly,  and  hoped 
much  from  his  well-known  zeal  and  supposed  intelligenca 
Some  days  after  I  received  a  message  from  the  Secretary,  ask- 
ing me  to  call  at  his  office,  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  subject  of  double  entry,  and  wished  me  to  learn  his  con- 
clusions.   I  waited  upon  him. 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Clark,  walk  in.  I  am  now  prepared  to  show 
you,  sir,  that  double  entry  is  no  better  than  single." 

He  took  down  a  volume  of  English  parliamentary  reports, 
ttl^ned  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  inventor  of  a  new  system 
of  book-keeping  before  a  committee,  and  pointed  to  these 
words  :  ^^  Double  entry  itself  is  no  safeguard  against  omis- 
sions and  false  entries." 

"  There  I"  said  the  Secretary,  triumphantly.  "  You  see  ? 
High  authority,  sir.  A  professor  of  book-keeping  I  No  safe- 
guard against  omissions  and  false  entries  !" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  I,  utterly  confounded  at  the 
man's  simplicity,  ^^no  system  can  prevent  omissions  and  false 
entries.  If  your  clerk  sells  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and 
enters  four  hundred,  or  omits  to  enter  them  at  all,  how  can 
any  system  of  book-keeping  prevent  it  ?    The  same  dishon- 
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esty  can  make  the  book  balance,  no  matter  bow  false  the  en- 
tries may  be.  All  book-keeping  presnpposes  a  desire  on  tbe 
port  of  the  book-keeper  to  make  an  honest  record,  and  all  we 
daim  for  double  entry  is,  that  it  enables  him  to  do  so  with 
greater  convenience,  certainty,  and  expedition.  Double  entry 
is  a  self-corrector.  Your  book-koeper  knows,  to  a  certainty, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  made  an  exact  record/' 

The  Secretary  scratched  his  wise  noddle  with  the  end  of 
his  pen  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  deliy^ed  himself  thus: 

"  Mr.  Clark,  I  will  frankly  admit  that  you  have  explained 
away  that  difficulty  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  I  grant 
the  force  of  your  reasoning.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  that  is  perfectly  insurmountable.  Tou  can  not  argue 
it  down.    It  excludes  aigument." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !''  said  I.    "  What  is  that  ?" 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  "  this  is  an  economical  govern- 
ment, and  no  Congress  vnU  ever  consent  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  this  department !" 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  telling  this  story  I  draw  largely 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  listener.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true. 
And  this  rery  Secretary  held  his  office  longer,  I  believe, 
than  it  has  ever  been  held  by  any  other  incumbent  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  I  gave  up  double  entry 
after  that,  and  I  presume  they  are  keeping  accounts  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  good  old  way  to  this  hour. 

It  is  not  an  entirely  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  All  feel  the  pressure  from  above.  All  feel  that  a 
breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  hath  made.  Men  feel  alike 
whose  place  and  preferment  depend  upon  the  will  of  another 
man.  Whether  they  be  Cabinet  ministers  or  Cabinet  por- 
ters, the  moral  effect  of  the  position  is  the  same. 

I  will  relate  one  more  of  my  interviews  with  General 
Jackson,  which  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind, 
and,  I  think,  had  an  effect  upon  my  fortunes.  It  was  a  tri- 
fling affiiir,  but  it  is  trifles  that  show  character. 

In  the  Northeast  boundary  dispute,  the  king  of  the  Netii- 
tthunds  offered  his  arbitration.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
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we  of  the  State  Department  were  much  occupied  in  prepmii^ 
the  necessary  documents  for  transmission  to  Europe.  One 
day,  in  the  course  of  these  preparations,  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  commission,  a  rather  pompous  individual,  a 
son  of  a  foreign  consul,  born  and  educated  abroad,  came  into 
my  office  and  requested  me  to  have  one  set  of  the  documents 
priQted  on  the  finest  tinted  drawing-paper,  and  bound  in  the 
most  gorgeous  and  costly  manner  possible.  This  set,  he  said, 
was  for  the  king's  own  use.  The  docxunents,  he  further  re- 
marked, ought  to  be  bound  in  Paris,  for  the  work  could  not 
be  done  in  America  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
have  them  done  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States  admitted,  regardless  of  expense. 

Nettled  both  by  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  this  gen- 
tleman's discourse,  and  not  perceiving  any  necessity  for  such 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  I  told  him  that, 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  city,  I  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  done  before  in  the  department,  and  any 
thing  so  uniisual  could  only  be  warranted  by  the  Secretary's 
special  order.  The  documents  were  numerous,  and  would 
form  several  large  volumes. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  with  much  hauteur,  "  you  forget  that 
these  volumes  are  designed,  not  for  ambassadors  and  secreta- 
ries, but  for  the  king  of  a  country." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  without  the  express  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  of  the  President,  I  must  decline  doing  any 
thing  in  the  matter." 

^^  I  will  assume  the  entire  responsibility,"  he  replied,  ^^  and 
hold  you  blameless.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  disapproves,  I 
will  take  the  consequences." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  shoulder  the  responsibility 
I  will  proceed." 

After  he  had  taken  his  departure,  however,  I  looked  into 
the  law  and  the  precedents,  and  became  satisfied  that  there 
was  neither  law  nor  precedent  for  the  work  proposed.  I  also 
calculated  the  expense  of  the  printing  and  biudiDg^  and  found 
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it  would  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars.  The  more  I 
thought  over  the  matter  the  greater  was  my  repugnance  to 
ordering  the  work,  and  the  result  of  my  cogitations  was,  that 
I  went  to  the  White  House  to  consult  the  President  on  the 
subject.  I  found  the  President  alone,  and  soon  told  my 
story. 

As  I  proceeded,  the  General  left  his  seat  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  quickening  his  pace  as  I  went 
OIL  At  length  he  broke  into  a  loud  and  vehement  harangue, 
stiU  pacing  the  floor. 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Clark,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  you  are  perfectly 
correct,  sir.  Tell  this  gentleman  from  me,  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  his  woolen  stockings,  was  no  disgrace  to  his 
country.  This  government  will  never  sanction  what  these 
gentlemen  wish.  The  same  habits  brought  reflections  upon 
the  last  administration — ^those  beautiful  portfolios,  those 
treaty  boxes,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  It  shall  not  be 
done,  sir.  I  say  again,  sir,  and  I  wish  those  gentlemen  to 
know  it,  that  no  man  ever  did  such  honor  to  his  country 
abroad  as  old  Ben.  Franklin,  who  wore  his  homespun  blue 
woolen  stocfdngs,  and  all  Paris  loved  him  for  it.  Go  on,  sir, 
as  you  have  b^un.  Have  these  things  done — ^not  meanly — 
but  plain  and  simple,  conformable  to  our  republican  princi- 
ples.    This  Mr. ^  I  believe,  is  a  Frenchman.    He  has 

foreign  notions.  He  has  got  his  appointment ;  but  if  he  had 
not  got  it,  I  do  not  say  he  would.  A  king,  indeed  !  What 's 
a  king,  that  he  should  receive  things  in  this  splendid  style  ? 
We  ought  to  have  things  done  in  the  best,  plain,  unpretend- 
ing manner,  and  no  other ;  and  so,  sir,  have  them  done. 
Now,  sir,  you  know  my  views,  and  the  Secretary  of  State's 
also,  for  his  views  are  mine  in  these  things.  Therefore  go  on 
as  you  deem  right,  religiously,  and  fear  not.  Say  to  the  com- 
missioner that  I  do  not  approve  these  extravagances.  When 
he  arrives  in  Europe  he  may  have  them  fixed  according  to  his 
notions,  at  his  own  expense,  not  the  government's.  Heaven 
and  earth  may  come  together,  but  Andrew  Jackson  will  never 
swerve  from  principle/' 
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'^  I  am  proud,  General/'  said  I,  ^^  to  have  your  approba- 
tion of  my  course.  There  is  just  one  other  remark  that  I 
would  like  to  make,  with  your  permission." 

^^  Proceed,  sir/'  said  the  President,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
ordering  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

^^This  commissioner,"  said  I,  ^^is  a  man  of  power  and 
reputation.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  in  a  position  very  differ- 
ent from  his.  It  seems  to  me  that,  like  a  cockboat  encoun- 
tering a  seventy-four,  I  shall  be  swamped.  He  is,  besides,  a 
friend  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  a  subordinate  getting  on  in  any  other  way  than  by  defer- 
ring to  the  wishes  of  his  chief." 

"  No  exception  to  that  rule  ?"  he  asked,  with  one  of  his 
knowing  looks. 

"  I  have  never  known  one,"  I  replied. 

"  I  think  there  are  exceptions,  Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there 
are.  I  believe  you  will  not  be  swamped  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Cockboat.  Any  communication  you  may  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  during  his  absence,  bring  to  me." 

I  took  leave,  returned  to  my  office,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  the  commissioner  the  following  letter :  • 

"  Sir — The  President^  in  a  conversation  with  me  this  morning,  directed 
me  to  inform  you  that  he  did  not  authorize,  but  expressly  forbade,  that  the 
port-folio  books  relating  to  the  Northeast  Boundary  for  the  arbitrator,  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  should  be  done  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
of  plain,  republican  simplicity;  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  dif- 
ference should  exist  between  those  destined  for  the  Xing  and  any  others 
that  emanate  from  the  government  He  happilj  illustrated  his  ideas  on 
this  subject,  by  the  expression  that,  in  his  opinion,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
his  blue  stockings,  was  no  disgrace  to  his  country.  During  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him,  he  directed  me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  wished  every 
thing  of  the  kind  done  in  the  best  plain  and  substantial  manner,  and  not 
according  to  foreign  ideas  of  such  things,  and  expressly  directed  me  in  this 
case  to  have  them  done  in  that  manner.  Understanding  from  you  that 
these  documents  must  be  completed  with  dispatch,  they  will  be  done  in  the 
maimer  described  in  the  shortest  time  possible.    I  am,  etc., 

"X.  Clabk." 

I  Inddly  kept  a  copy  of  this  epistle.    I  say  luckily,  for  a 
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day  or  two  afler^  upon  going  to  the  President  upon  other 
Inumess,  I  found  him  cool  and  reserved  toward  me.  I  asked 
him  the  reason. 

"You  have  written  an  abusive  letter  to  the  commis- 
Bioner,"  said  he. 

"No,  (General,  I  have  not.  I  wrote  him  just  such  a  let- 
ter as  you  directed,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it." 

He  read  the  letter  and  said  it  expressed  his  ideas  exactly, 
and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  His  good  humor  was 
restored,  and  he  again  told  me  to  bring  to  him  any  letter  I 
might  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  happened  that 
I  received  from  the  Secretary  a  note  the  very  next  day,  which 
read  as  follows  :  "  Dear  sir — ^Please  tell  my  housekeeper  that 
I  shall  be  at  home  on  Tuesday.''  Having  occasion  to  visit 
the  President  that  afternoon,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  communication.  He 
read  it. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand." 

"No,  General ;  but  your  words  were,  '  Bring  me  any  let- 
ter you  may  receive  from  the  Secretary  ;'  you  made  no  ex- 
ception." 

"Bight,  right,  sir,"  said  the  President ;  ^^  I  see  you  are  a 
military  man." 

The  time  came,  at  length,  when  I,  too,  was  a  suitor  for 
presidential  favor,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever 
obtained  a  lucrative  office  more  easily  and  unexpectedly  than 
I  did.  By  accident  I  heard  of  the  vacancy  one  mail  before 
any  one  else  in  Washington.  It  was  an  office  that  secured 
to  a  prudent  incumbent  not  income  merely,  but  competence; 
one  of  those  city  places  the  fees  of  which  had  been  fixed 
when  the  dty  was  a  small  town.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
city  had  rendered  this  office  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  gift 
of  the  federal  government.  In  twenty-four  hours  there  would 
have  been  fifty  applicants  for  it — ^in  a  week,  two  hundred. 

I  went  straightway  to  the  President's  office,  and  addressed 
him  in  words  like  these : 
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"  General,  the  no-matter-what-ship  of  New  York  is  va- 
cant You  will  be  notified  of  the  fact  to-morrow  morning. 
It  was  long  ago  miderstood  between  you  and  myself,  that  the 
straightforward  way  of  doing  business  was  the  best,  and  I 
will  proceed  in  that  way  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  will 
ask  you  two  questions.  Do  you  consider  me  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  ?" 

"  I  do/'  said  the  President. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  appointment  ?" 

"  I  will,"  was  his  instantaneous  reply. 

And  he  did.  My  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  immedi- 
ately. The  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  I  was  soon  at  my 
new  post,  to  the  great  astomshment  of  several  worthy  gentle- 
men who  were  striving,  with  might  and  main,  by  night  and 
day,  to  secure  the  place  for  themselves.  At  the  expiration 
of  my  term  of  four  years,  I  went  to  Washington  and  asked  a 
reappointment  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  received  for 
answer  the  same  emphatic  and  instantaneous  ^^  I  wiU,"  as  be- 
fore. On  this  occasion,  the  private  secretary  being  busy,  he 
requested  me  to  write  my  own  nomination.  I  did  so,  but  as 
it  was  deemed  best  that  the  document  should  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  usual  hand-writing.  Major  Donelson  copied  it,  and 
sent  it  to  the  capitol. 

The  G-eneral  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  had  sent  him  some 
months  before,  a  barrel  of  hickory  nuts,  and  after  dinner  he 
said  to  a  servant, 

"  Bring  some  of  Mr.  Clark's  hickory  nuts." 

"I  am  fiattered.  General,"  said  I,  "that  you  should  re- 
member it." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  never  forget  my  fnends." 

At  the  table,  I  observed,  every  guest  was  provided  with 
two  forks,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of  silver.  The  President 
adhered  to  the  primitive  metaL 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  then  Secretary  of  State.  I  called  upon 
him,  and  informed  him  of  my  reappointment,  and  that  my 
name  was  then  before  the  Senate. 

"  Have  you  called  upon  your  Senators  ?"  he  asked. 
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"I  have  not/'  was  my  innooent  reply  ;  "  I  did  not  enp- 
po6e  it  necessary/' 

"  Oh,  no/'  said  he,  "  it  is  not  necessary.  If  General  Jack- 
son says  so,  that 's  enough.  There 's  no  Secretary  of  State,  no 
Senate,  no  any  body — ^if  General  Jackson  has  made  np  his 
mind/' 

Mr.  Van  Boren,  who  was  sitting  near,  laughed.  Mr.  For- 
syth langhed,  I  laughed,  we  performed  a  laughing  trio ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  took  my  leave,  well  assured  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  had  the  best  of  the  joke. 

Four  years  later,  however,  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  Presi- 
dent, I  took  a  slightly  different  view  of  the  matter.  As  the 
expiration  of  my  second  term  drew  near,  I  employed  all  the 
usual  arts,  and  some  of  the  unusual  ones,  to  secure  a  reap- 
pointment, and  entertained  confident  hopes  of  success.  In- 
deed, I  felt  assured  of  it,  and  had  reason  to  do  so,  though 
from  the  President  himself  I  had  heard  nothing.  My  second 
term  expired,  and  still  I  had  learnt  nothing  of  the  fate  of  my 
application.  The  next  morning,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  a  gen- 
tleman entered  my  office,  and,  presenting  his  commission,  in- 
formed me,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  and  that  I  saw  before  me  that 
dread  being — ^terror  of  all  office-holders — ^A  sucoessob  I 

I  have  seen  many  heads  taken  off  in  my  time,  but  never 
<me  quite  so  neatly  as  my  own. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

FIBST    BLOW    AT     THE    BANK. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  came  naturally  enough 
by  their  old  distrust  of  paper-money  and  banks.  As  early  as 
1690,  we  read  in  the  old  News-Letters,  it  required,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  New  York,  two  paper  dollars  to  buy  one  silver  one. 
The  colonists  had  been  disastrously  fighting  the  French  in 
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Canada,  and  paying  expenses  in  paper.  In  1745,  the  great 
and  famous  expedition  against  Louisburgh,  in  Gape  Breton, 
was  paid  for  partly  in  the  same  unsubstantial  coin,  which  had 
80  depreciated  in  1748  that  to  get  one  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  it  was  necessary  to  pve — 

In  Massachusetts*  paper, 1,100  pornida. 

"  New  York  "  .....  190  " 

"Bast  Jersey  "  190  " 

"  West  Jersey  "  180  " 

"  Pennsylvania  "  180  " 

"  Maryland  "  200  " 

"  Virginia  "  125  " 

"  North  Carolina  •<  1,000  " 

"  South  Carolina  "  700  " 

The  torrents  of  paper-money  issued  during  the  rerolu- 
tionary  war,  which  sunk  in  value  to  nothing,  converted  the 
old  prejudice  against  paper  promises-to-pay  into  an  aversion 
that  had  the  force  of  an  instinct.  To  this  instinctive  aver- 
sion, as  much  as  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  disciples,  was  owing  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  getting  his  first  United 
States  bank  chartered.  Hence,  also,  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  recharter  that  bank  in  1811.  Hence  the  unwillingness  of 
Mr.  Madison  to  sanction  the  charter  of  the  second  bai^  of  the 
United  States  in  1816.  But  the  bank  was  chartered  in  1816, 
and  went  into  existence  with  the  approval  of  all  the  great 
republican  leaders,  opposed  only  by  the  extreme  Jeffersonians 
and  by  the  few  federalists  who  were  in  public  life.  Yes,  the 
federalists,  among  whom  was  Daniel  Webster.  They  op- 
posed it  ostensibly  because  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  which  they  deemed  unwise  ;  the  real  ground  of  oppo- 
sition being  that  it  was  a  republican  measure,  designed  to 
relieve  the  country  from  some  of  the  financial  evils  a^^ra- 
vated  by  the  late  war. 

But,  long  before  (General  Jackson  came  into  power,  the 
bank  appeared  to  have  lived  down  all  opposition.  In  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1824  it  was  not  so  much  as  men- 
tionedy  nor  was  it  mentioned  in  that  of  1828.    In  all  the 
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political  pamiMetSy  volomes^  newspapers,  campaign  papers, 
borlesqiies,  and  caricatures  of  those  years,  there  is  not  the 
moBt  distant  allusion  to  the  bank  as  a  political  issue.  The 
bonk  had  become  a  universally  accepted  fact.  Gteneral  Jack- 
Bon  himself,  though  naturally  averse  to  paper  money — an  op- 
ponent of  Hamilton's  bank  in  1797,  and  not  an  advocate  for 
that  of  1816 — ^had  yet  advised  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
at  Pensacola,  and  had  signed  a  certificate  in  1828,  recom- 
mending certain  persons  for  president  and  cashier  of  the 
blanch  at  Nashville.^ 

At  the  begimiing  of  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son, the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  truly  imposing  in- 
stitution. Its  capital  was  thirty-five  millions.  The  public 
money  deposited  in  its  vaults  averaged  six  or  seven  millions ; 
its  private  deposits,  six  millions  more  ;  its  circulation,  twelve 
millions  ;  its  discounts,  more  than  forty  millions  a  year  ;  its 
annnal  profits,  more  than  three  millions.  Besides  the  parent 
bank  at  Phikulelphia,  with  its  marble  palace  and  himdred 
clerb,  there  were  twenty-five  branches  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Union,  each  of  which  had  its  president,  cashier, 
sod  board  of  directors.  The  employ^  of  the  bank  were  more 
than  five  hundred  in  number,  all  men  of  standing  and  influ- 
ence, all  liberally  salaried.  In  every  county  of  the  Union,  in 
every  nation  on  the  globe,  were  stockholders  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States.  One-fifth  of  its  stock  was  owned  by 
foreigners.  Ono-fourth  of  its  stock  was  held  by  women, 
orphans,  and  the  trustees  of  charity  funds — so  high,  so  un- 
questioned was  its  credit.  Its  bank-notes  were  as  good  as 
gold  in  every  part  of  the  country.  From  Maine  to  Georgia, 
fitmi  (Georgia  to  Astoria,  a  man  could  travel  and  pass  these 
liotes  at  every  point  without  discount.  Nay,  in  London, 
Paris,  Borne,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  St  Petersburgh,  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  were  worth  a  fraction  more  or 
s  fraction  less  than  their /value  at  home,  according  to  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.    They  could  usually  be  sold  at  a 

•  IfoDidra  of  Hagfa  L.  Whifea 
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preminm  at  the  remotest  oommercial  centers.  It  ^was  not 
uncommon  for  the  stock  of  the  bank  to  be  sold  at  a  preminm 
of  forty  per  cent  The  directors  of  this  bank  were  twenty- 
five  in  number,  of  whom  five  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  bank  and  its  brandies 
received  and  disbursed  the  entire  revenue  of  the  nation. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  establishment  was  the  once  re- 
nowned Nicholas  Biddle.  To  his  pen  Mr.  Biddle  owed  his 
oonspicuous  position.  A  graduate  of  Princeton — a  student 
of  law  in  Philadelphia — secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  first 
under  General  Armstrong,  then  under  Mr.  Monroe — afterward 
Philadelphia  lawyer  and  editor  of  a  literary  magazine — author 
of  the  ^'  Commercial  Digest/'  prepared  at  the  request  of 
President  Monroe — unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress.  lu 
1819  Mr.  Monroe  appointed  him  Government  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  exhibited  so 
much  vivacity  and  intelligence,  that,  in  1823,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  institution  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  a 
pity.  Mr.  Biddle  was  a  man  of  the  pen — quick,  graceful, 
fluent,  honorable,  generous,  but  not  practically  able  ;  not  a 
man  for  a  stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore.  The  practically  able 
man  is  not  fluent  of  tongue  or  pen.  The  man  who  can  not, 
to  save  his  soul,  sell  a  caigo  of  cotton  at  a  profit^  is  your  man 
to  write  brilliant  articles  on  the  cotton  trade.  In  ordinary 
times,  Mr.  Biddle  would  have  doubtless  been  able  to  retain 
his  title  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  of  which  he  was  a  little 
vain,  and  to  conduct  his  bank  along  the  easy  path  with  gen- 
eral applause.  But  he  fell  upon  evil  days,  and  the  pen  that 
made  him  ruined  him. 

He  was  one  of  those  charioteers  with  whose  magnificent 
driving  no  fault  can  be  found,  except  that,  at  last,  ii  upseis 
the  coach.  How  many  such  charioteers  there  are  in  this 
world  1 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Washington  to  this  day,  that  Gkn- 
eral  Jackson  came  up  from  Tennessee  to  Wa^ngton,  in 
1829,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

'-es,  and  that  he  was  only  dissuaded  firom  aiming  a  parar- 
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giaph  at  it  in  his  inaugmal  address  by  the  pradence  of  Mr. 
Van  Bttren.  No  less  distingaished  a  person  than  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  fitllen  into  this  error.^ 

General  Jackson  had  no  thought  of  the  bank  until  he  had 
been  President  two  months.  He  came  to  Washington  ex- 
pecting to  serve  but  a  single  term,  during  which  the  question 
of  re-chartering  the  bank  was  not  expected  to  come  up.  The 
bank  was  chartered  in  1816  for  twenty  years^  which  would 
not  expire  until  1836,  three  years  after  (General  Jackson 
hoped  to  be  at  the  Hermitage  once  more,  never  to  leave  it 
The  first  intercourse,  too,  between  the  bank  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  in  the  highest  degree  courteous  and  agree- 
able. A  large  payment  was  to  be  made  of  the  public  debt 
early  in  the  summer,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bank 
managed  that  affiur,  at  some  loss  and  much  inconvenience  to 
itself,  but  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  government,  won  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  warm  eulogium.  "  I  am  fully  sensible,''  wrote 
Mr.  Ingham  to  Mr.  Biddle,  on  the  6th  of  June,  ^^  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  bank  to  afford  all  practicable  facility  to  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  and  the  offers  contained 
in  your  letters  with  that  view  are  duly  appreciated.  As  you 
have  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  bank  to  make  the  funds 
of  the  Treasury  immediately  available  at  the  various  points 
where  they  may  be  required  for  the  approaching  payment  of 
the  debt,  the  (kafts  for  effecting  the  transfers  for  that  object 
will  be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  bank  as  far  as  the 
demands  of  other  branches  of  the  service  will  permit."  And, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  when  the  business  had  been  nearly  done, 
he  added  :  ^'  I  can  not  close  this  communication  without  ex- 

•  In  hia  eulogy  of  Gtoneral  Jackaon,  pronouooed  at  Washington,  in  Jano, 
1845,  l£r.  Bancroft  aaid :  *'  He  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  re- 
aolTed  to  deliver  the  goremment  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
restore  the  regulation  of  exchanges  to  the  rightftU  depository  of  that  powei>— the 
commerce  of  the  ooontry.  He  had  designed  to  declare  his  views  on  this  subject 
ia  his  inaogural  addrasa,  but  was  persaaded  to  relinqaish  that  porpooei  on  the 
flEOond  that  it  bekmged  rather  to  a  legiBlative  message." 
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pressing  the  satis&ction  of  the  department  at  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  bank  has  made  for  effecting  these  payments 
in  a  manner  so  accommodating  to  the  Treasury,  and  so  little 
embarrassing  to  the  community/'  And  when  all  was  over, 
the  Secretary  again  expressed  his  gratitude  and  admiration. 

But  while  this  affiedr  was  going  on  so  pleasantly,  trouble 
was  brewing  in  another  quarter.  Isaac  Hill,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  was  a  great 
man  at  the  White  House.  He  had  a  grievance.  Jeremiah 
Mason,  one  of  the  three  great  lawyers  of  New  England,  a 
Federalist,  a  friend  of  Daniel  Webster  and  of  Mr.  Adams, 
had  been  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — ^mueh 
to  the  disgust  of  Isaac  Hill  and  other  Jackson  men  of  that 
little  State.  Isaac  Hill  desired  the  remoral  of  Mr.  Mason 
and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  new  administraiion. 

That  the  reader  may  see  the  movements  of  this  gentleman 
as  they  appeared  to  General  Jackson,  and  that  he  may  frilly 
understand  the  process  by  which  the  administration  were 
brought  into  collision  with  the  parent  bank,  I  will  presait 
here  a  brief  condensation  of  the  papers  and  letters  relating  to 
the  "  Portsmouth  affair,"  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
produced.  The  correspondence  began  in  June  and  ended  in 
October.  I  believe  myself  warranted  in  the  positive  asser- 
tion, that  this  correspondence  relating  to  the  desired  removal 
of  Jeremiah  Mason  was  the  direct  and  real  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  bank.  If  the  bank  had  been  complaisant 
enough  to  remove  a  faithful  servant.  General  Jackson,  I  am 
convinced,  would  never  have  opposed  the  rechartering  of  the 
iostitution. 

June  27.  A  petition,  signed  by  fifty-dght  dtizmis  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  states  that  the  Ports- 
mouth branch  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  ^^  partial, 
harsh,  novel,  and  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  bank  \"  and 
that  the  president  of  the  branch  is  the  guilty  person.    Asb 
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his  removal,  and  the  appointment  of  a  president  and  board 
of  directors  acquainted  with  the  business  necessities  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  disposed  to  dispense  the  favors  of  the  bank  im- 
partially. 

June  29.  A  similar  petition  from  Portsmouth,  signed  by 
fifty-six  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  l^islature.  It  states 
that  small,  safe  loans  have  been  refused  to  business  men  in 
Portsmouth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  laige  sums  were  loaned 
out  of  the  State  at  greater  risk ;  and  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  President  was  "  destructive  to  the  business  of  Ports- 
mouth and  offensive  to  the  whole  community."  Asks  the 
removal  of  the  president  and  directors,  and  the  appointment 
of  others  named  in  the  petition. 

June  27.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  United 
States  Senator,  to  Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Marked  ^^  Confidential.''  Bepeats  the  complaints  of  the  pe- 
titions. Adds  that  Jeremiah  Mason  is  a  partictUar  frie$id 
cf  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  much  to 
do  with  procuring  his  appointment ;  that  the  appointment, 
unx>opular  at  first,  has  now  become  odious  through  Mr.  Ma- 
son's ungracious  manners  and  partial,  vacillatiug  conduct 
Advises  the  prompt  removal  of  the  president  and  directors, 
if  it  can  be  effected.  P.  S.  "  I  understand  the  board  is  se- 
lected for  this  branch  early  in  July'' — ^next  month. 

July  11.  S.  D.  Ingham  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  Encloses 
Mr.  Woodbury's  letter,  and  says  that  similiar  complaints 
have  been  received  from  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  Adds, 
that  the  administration  would  learn  with  extreme  regret  that 
political  relationship  had  any  influence  upon  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  bank  facilities.  Compliments  the  parent  bank 
highly  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dischaiged  its  trust 
'^  in  all  its  immediate  relations  to  the  government." 

July  17.  Isaac  Hill  to  J.  N.  Barker  and  John  Pember- 
ton  of  Philadelphia.  Encloses  the  two  New  Hampshire  peti- 
tions and  asks  Messrs.  Barker  and  Pemberton  to  hand  them 
to  the  president  of  the  bank.  Admits  that  the  movement 
originated  in  a  suggestion  of  his  own.    Endorses  all  the 
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statements  of  the  petitions.  Concludes  by  saying,  that  the 
"friends  of  General  Jackson  have  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  branch  bank  at  Portsmouth ;''  that  all 
they  now  want  is,  that  it  "  may  not  continue  to  be  an  engine 
of  political  oppression  ;''  and  that,  of  the  ten  persons  pro- 
posed in  the  legislative  petition  for  directors,  six  are  Jackson 
men  and  four  Adams  men.  Mr.  Hill  quotes  a  private  letter 
from  Portsmouth,  which  accuses  Mr.  Mason  of  being  "  unac- 
commodating to  pensioners,"  of  making  large  loans  to  his 
brother-in-law  at  Boston,  while  "refusing  to  accommodate 
our  merchants  with  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  this, 
too,  on  the  very  best  paper." 

July  18.  Nicholas  Biddle  to  S.  D.  Ingham.  "  Confiden- 
tial." Acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  secretary's  letter  en- 
closing that  of  Senator  Woodbury.  States  that  the  letter 
has  been  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  parent  bank,  who 
will  investigate  Mr.  Woodbury's  allegations,  and,  if  they  are 
substantiated,  apply  "an  appropriate  corrective."  Mean- 
while, in  justice  to  Mr.  Mason,  he  will  say,  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, that  neither  politics  nor  Mr.  Webster  suggested  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Webster  did  not  even  know  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mason,  until  after  it  was  made. 
Quotes  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbury  to  himself,  in  which 
Mr.  Woodbury  says :  "  It  is  notorious  that  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Mason  in  his  present  office  originated  exdusivdy 
with  his  political  friends,  and  it  was  not  till  they  created  a 
personal  rancor  and  inflamed  Condition  of  the  public  mind, 
seldom  if  ever  before  witnessed  in  this  region,  that  others  in- 
terposed from  a  supposed  danger  to  the  interests  of  both  the 
town  and  the  bank."  Mr.  Biddle  gave  a  short  history  of  Mr. 
Mason's  appointment : 

^  The  office  at  Portsmouth  had  origmally  the  znisfortone  to  have  at  its 
head  a  Mr.  Cutts,  who  ended  by  defrauding  tiie  United  States  of  upward 
of  $20,000  of  the  pension  fbnd,  which  the  bank  was  obliged  to  replace,  and 
last  year  the  office  was  nearly  prostrated  in  the  general  ruin  which  spread 
over  that  country.  Out  of  $460,000  of  loans,  $148,000  was  thrown  under 
protest;  stiU  fbrther protests  were  expected,  and  the  actual  loss  soatained 
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there  wiS  not  be  leas  than  $112,000.  At  this  period,  the  late  president^  a 
worthy  maOy  bnt  not  calculated  for  such  &  state  of  things,  resigned  his  place, 
and  it  became  necessary  at  once  to  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
save  the  property  of  the  bank.  A  confidential  officer  was  dispatched  to 
Portsmouth,  who  found  the  aflEairs  of  the  office  in  great  jeopardy,  covered 
wilh  the  wrecks  which  bad  management  and  the  most  eztenaye  frauds 
had  occasbned.  To  retrieve  it,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  man  of  first 
ntechanuster  and  abilities;  such  a  man  was  Mr.  Mason.  Of  his  entire 
oompetency,  especially  in  detecting  the  compHcated  frauds,  and  managing 
the  numerous  law  suits  which  seemed  inevitable,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Of  his  political  opinions,  we  neither  knew  nor  inquired  any  thing.  In 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  up  so  much  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  service 
of  tiie  bank,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  probable  amount  which  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  professional  services  of  a  lawyer,  and,  by  engag- 
ing Ur.  l£asoi&  in  that  character,  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  his  consent  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Sinoe  he  has  been  in  office,  he  has  been  exceed- 
ingly useful— has  saved  the  bank  from  great  losses — ^has  secured  the  bad 
debts — ^nor,  until  Mr.  Woodbury's  letter,  was  I  informed  of  any  complaint 
against  him.  What  is,  moreover,  to  be  much  considered,  is,  that  while  he 
has  been  gradually  reducing  the  old  accommodation  loans,  he  has  actually 
increased  the  amount  of  the  general  loans  of  the  office.*' 

Mr.  Biddle  added,  that  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  the 
clamor  against  Mr.  Mason  to  his  vigor  in  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  old  protested  notes.  He  appended  a  long  state- 
mmty  showing  that  the  bank  had  never  been  influenced  in  the 
bestowal  of  its  favors  by  political  considerations,  and  declar- 
ing that  it  never  should  be. 

July  23d.  S.  D.  Ingham  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  A  well- 
written  and  ingenious  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Biddle's  last. 
The  secretary  remarked  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
sweeping  assertion  as  that  of  Mr.  Biddle,  when  he  said  that 
since  the  founding  of  the  bank,  no  loan  was  ever  granted  or 
withheld  through  political  partiality  or  hostility.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  not  credible  that  five  hundred 
men,  not  selected  by  Omniscience,  had  been  wholly  exempt 
in  all  cases  from  the  bias  of  party  feelings.  Mr.  Biddle's  as- 
flertion  he  therefore  received  ^*  rather  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  own  feelings  than  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  so  con- 
fidently vouched  for."    The  secretary  would  not  assume  the 
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truth  of  the  Portsmouth  charges,  but  he  did  object  ^'to  a 
course  of  action  which  either  resists  inquiry,  or,  what  is  of  the 
same  tendency,  enters  upon  it  with  a  fuU  persuasion  that  ii 
is  not  called/or  " 

July  31.  Jeremiah  Mason  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  Informs 
Mr.  Biddle  that  Isaac  Hill  is  endeavoring  to  remove  the  pen- 
sion agency  from  the  branch  bank  at  Portsmouth  to  Concord, 
Hill's  object  being  to  ^^  benefit  a  small  bank  at  Concord,  of 
which,  till  his  removal  to  Washington,  he  was  the  president" 
Says  that  though  Concord  is  more  central,  Portsmouth  is 
more  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  pensioners  ;  and  that, 
as  the  disbursements  to  pensioners  amount  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  the  removal  of  the  agency  will  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  branch  bank.  Thinks  it  can  not  be  done  legally. 
Mr.  Mason  concluded  by  saying  he  had  heard  that  complaints 
of  his  official  conduct  had  been  forwarded  to  the  parent  bank, 
and  that  he  desired  to  be  informed  what  they  were.  ^^If,' 
said  he,  ^Hhe  memorial  and  letters  contain  all  the  absurd  un- 
truths that  were  made  use  of  to  obtain  signers  to  them,  they 
must  be  extraordinary  productions.'' 

August  3.  John  H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Jere- 
miah Mason.  States  that  '4t  has  been  found  necessary"  to 
remove  the  pension  agency  from  Portsmouth  to  Concord,  and 
that  a  pension  agent  has  been  appointed  to  reside  at  Con- 
cord. Bequests  Mr.  Mason  to  deliver  into  the  custody  of 
that  agent  all  the  books,  papers,  and  money  belonging  to  the 
pension  agency. 

August  10.  Jeremiah  Mason  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  En- 
closes the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  transfer  of 
the  pension  agency  books,  and  says  that,  considering  the  order 
illegal,  he  thinks  he  shall  not  obey  it  until  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  parent  bank.  "  The  Secretary  of  War,"  he  re- 
marks, ^^  has  no  control  over  the  navy  and  privateer  funds, 
and  yet  it  seems  by  his  letter  that  the  order  to  transfer  them, 
with  the  invalid  and  revolutionary  funds,  is  to  come  from 
him.  No  intimation  is  given  of  any  direction  of  tl^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  doing  this." 
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August  13.  Jeremiah  Mason  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  Says 
that  the  newly  appointed  Concord  pension  agent  has  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  branch  bank  at  Portsmouth,  and  for- 
mally demanded  the  books.  Mr.  Mason  had  refused  to  give 
them  up,  and  informed  the  agent  that  he  must  wait  for  in- 
structions from  the  parent  bank.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  the  pensions,  then  just  due,  would  not  be  paid. 

August  17.  T.  Cadwallader,  acting  president  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  to  Jeremiah  Mason.  (Mr.  Biddle  being 
absent  from  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  intended  to  investigate  personally  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Mason,  the  instructions  of  the  parent  board 
were  communicated  to  Mr.  Mason  by  the  acting  president.) 
"  You  are  instructed,"  scud  Mr.  Cadwallader,  "  respectfully 
to  inform  the  Secretary  of  War  that  no  such  authority  as  he 
claims  is  perceived  in  the  acts  of  Congress  ;  and  that,  as  the 
bank  must  act  under  l^al  responsibility,  you  must  request 
him  to  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  whence  his  authority 
is  derived,  stating  that,  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  payments  to  the 
pensioners  will  be  continued  as  heretofore,  until  a  further 
Gommiinication  shall  have  been  received  from  him,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  parent  board.'' 

August  25.  James  L.  Edwards,  pension  clerk  in  the 
War  Department,  to  Jeremiah  Mason.  States  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  absent  from  Washington,  not  anticipat- 
ing any  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  the  pension  agency. 
Bequests  Mr.  Mason  to  go  on  paying  the  pensions  as  usual, 
and  when  Major  Eaton  returns  the  affair  will  be  disposed  of 
by  him. 

September  15.  Nicholas  Biddle  to  S.  D.  Ingham.  This 
was  the  letter  which  finally  and  fatally  embroiled  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  with  General  Jackson's  administration. 
It  was  an  honest,  able,  right,  imprudent  letter.  Mr.  Biddle 
had  spent  six  days  at  Portsmouth,  and  had  satisfied  himself 
and  satisfied  the  directors  that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Mason 
were  ^^  entirely  groundless."      ^'  The  most  zealous  of  Mr. 
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Mason's  enemies  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  he  had  ever, 
on  any  occasion,  been  influenced  by  political  feelings,  and 
this  public  opinion,  so  imposing  in  the  mist  of  distance,  de- 
generated into  the  personal  hostility  of  a  very  limited,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  very  prejudiced  circle.  Mr.  Mason  toas, 
ther^orej  immediately  re-elected." 

Having  stated  this  result  of  the  investigation,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  proceeded  to  declare  the  judgment  of  the 
bank  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  pending  dispute. 
The  bank,  in  effect,  defied  the  administration. 

"  Presuming,"  said  Mr.  Biddle,  "  that  we  have  rightly  ap- 
prehended your  views,  and  fearful  that  the  silence  of  the 
bank  might  be  hereafter  misconstrued  into  an  acquiescence  in 
them,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  to  you  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly respectful  to  your  official  and  personal  character,  yet  so 
clear  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  misconception,  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledge  not  the  slightest  responsibility  of  any 
description  whatsoever  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
touching  the  political  opinions  and  conduct  of  their  officers, 
that  being  a  subject  on  which  they  never  consult,  and  never 
desire  to  know,  the  views  of  any  administration.  It  is  with 
much  reluctance  the  board  of  directors  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  make  this  declaration.  But  charged  as  they  are 
by  Congress  with  duties  of  great  importance  to  the  country, 
which  they  can  hope  to  execute  only  while  they  are  exempted 
from  all  influences  not  authorized  by  the  laws,  they  deem  it 
most  becoming  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Executive,  to 
state  with  perfect  frankness  their  opinion  of  any  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  the  institution  confided  to  their  care."  .     . 

October  8.  S.  D.  Ingham  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham's reply  is  as  long  as  a  president's  message.  He  expends 
pages  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  Mr.  Biddle  had  misstated 
some  of  his  previous  positions,  and  other  pages  in  saying  how 
good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  see  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  president  of  the  United  States  Bank  dwelling 
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together  in  unity.  The  subetantial  meaning  of  his  letter  is 
this :  '^  Mr.  Biddle,  yon  are  altogether  too  touchy  ;  instead 
of  resenting  su^estions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
you  ought  to  welcome  them/' 

One  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ingham's  letter  contains  a  threat, 
to  which  suhsequent  events  gave  significance,  though  at  the 
time  it  made  hut  a  slight  impression :  ^^  The  administration 
is  empowered  to  cut  upon  the  bank  in  various  ways :  in  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  five  of  the  directors  ;  in  the  tvtik- 
drawing  of  ihe  public  deposits;  in  the  exaction  of  weekly 
statements,  and  the  inspection  of  its  general  accounts  ;  and 
in  all  the  modes  incident  to  the  management  of  the  pecuniary 
collections  and  disbmrsements  of  the  government.  That  these 
opportunities  of  action  might  be  perverted  and  abused  is  con- 
ceivable, but,  subjected  to  the  principle  on  which  we  early 
and  cordially  agreed,  they  become  causes  of  security  and 
benefit ;  and  before  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
take  the  occasion  to  say,  if  it  should  ever  appear  to  the  sat*- 
isfiEiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  bank  used 
its  pecuniary  power  for  purposes  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
he  would  be  faithless  to  his  trust  if  he  hesitated  to  lessen  its 
capacity  for  such  injury,  by  withdrawing  from  its  vaults  the 
public  deposits.'' 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ingham's  long  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  No  one  can  more  fervently  desire  than  I  do,  that 
the  bank  shall,  in  all  its  ramifications,  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  parly ;  that  it  shall  so  conduct  its  aSaiiB  as  to 
accomplish  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
stand  above  the  reach  of  the  least  plausible  suspicion.  No 
one  can  see  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction  its  flourishing 
condition,  or  has  borne  more  cheerful  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  present  mani^ment.  Having  labored  ardently 
to  create  it,  I  may  not  be  supposed  the  first  to  contaminate 
or  decry  it ;  but,  however  imposing  its  attitude,  if  once  satis- 
fied that  the  powers  of  its  charter  and  the  resources  of  its 
wealth  are  debased  and  perverted  to  practices  at  war  with  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  my 
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fellow-citizens,  no  consideration  of  a  personal  nature  will 
curb  me  in  exercising  the  legal  power  with  which  I  may  be 
invested,  to  check  its  tendencies  and  reform  its  abases ;  and 
it  will  be  my  care  not  less  than  my  duty,  never  to  surrender 
any  of  the  rights  vested  in  the  government  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

October  9.  Nicholas  Biddle  to  S.  D.  Ingham.  In  this 
letter,  which  concluded  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Biddle  ex- 
plained some  passages  of  his  former  letters,  and  heartily  re- 
sponded to  the  Secretary's  desire  that  the  bank  should  be 
totally  independent  of  party. 

So  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  triumphed  over  Isaac 
Hill,  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  the  administratiou.  It  was  a  dear 
victory. 

The  reader  has  perused  the  previous  pages  of  this  work  to 
little  purpose  if  he  does  not  know  what  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  President  the  bank's  calm  defiance  was  certain  to  pro- 
duce. Before  the  next  month  closed,  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  received  a  confidential  hint  from 
Washington,  that  the  forthcoming  Presidential  Message  would 
take  ground  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  So  says 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  was  then  the  active^  work- 
ing man  of  that  great  newspaper. 

"  For  a  considerable  time,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  after  I 
joined  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  in  1829,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  which  journal  I  then  wrote  with  my  own  hand — 
and  up  to  the  year  1830,  it  presented  no  particular  hostility 
to  the  United  States  Bank.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of 
November,  1829,  when  M.  M.  Noah  was  Surveyor  of  the 
Port,  that  in  going  to  his  office  one  day,  I  found  him  reading 
a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Amos  Kendall,  and 
which  informed  him  that  ground  would  be  taken  against  the 
Bank  by  General  Jackson  in  the  message  to  be  delivered  the 
next  month  on  the  opening  of  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  a 
portion  of  Amos  Kendall's  letter,  with  a  head  and  tail  put  to 
it,  was  sent  over  to  the  Courier  office,  and  published  as  aa 
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editorial  next  moraing.    This  was  the  first  savage  attack  on* 
ihe  United  States  Bank  in  the  columns  of  the  Courier  and 
inquirer." 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

CONGRESS     MEETS. 

Genebai.  Jackson  prepared  his  Messages  very  much  as 
the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  journal  ^^  gets  up  "  his  thundering 
leaders  ;  only  not  quite  so  expeditiously.  He  used  to  hegin 
to  think  about  his  Message  three  or  four  months  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress.  Wheneva:  he  had  ^'  an  idea/'  he  would 
make  a  brief  memorandum  of  it  on  any  stray  piece  of  paper 
that  presented  itself,  and  put  it  into  his  capacious  white  hat 
for  safe  keeping.  By  the  time  it  became  necessary  to  put  the 
document  into  shape,  he  would  have  a  large  accumulation  of 
these  memoranda,  some  of  them  consisting  of  a  few  words  on 
the  roaj^in  of  a  newspaper,  and  some  of  a  page  or  two  of 
foolscap.  These  were  all  confided  to  the  hands  of  Major  Don- 
elson,  the  President's  faithful  and  diligent  private  secretary, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  them  out  into  orderly  and  correct 
English.  Thus  was  formed  the  basis  of  the  Message,  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  added  each  his  proportion. 
It  is  not  difficult,  in  reading  over  the  volume  of  General 
Jackson's  Messages,  to  detect  the  traces  of  the  General's  own 
laige  steel  pen. 

Congress  met  on  the  seventh  of  December.  Such  was  the 
strength  of  the  administration  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta^- 
tives,  that  Andrew  Stephenson  was  ro-elected  to  the  Speaks 
ership  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  votes  out  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one.  This  Congress,  however,  came  in  with  the 
administration,  and  had  been  elected  when  General  Jackson 
was  elected. 

The  Message,  eagerly  looked  for,  as  a  first  Message  always 
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48,  was  delivered  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  organization 
of  the  House.  A  calm  deliberateness  of  tone  marked  this 
important  paper.  If  any  where  the  hand  of  the  chief  was 
particularly  apparent,  it  was  where,  on  opening  the  subject 
of  the  foreign  relations,  in  the  midst  of  friendly  declarations 
and  confident  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  points  in 
dispute,  the  President  observed  that,  the  country  being  blessed 
with  every  thing  which  constitutes  national  strength,  he 
should  ask  nothing  of  foreign  governments  that  was  not  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  that  was  wrong ;  flattering  himself,  he 
said,  that,  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  we  shall  be  able  to  cause  all  our  just  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. After  this  Jacksonian  ripple,  the  Message  flowed  on 
with  Van  Buren  placidity  to  its  close. 

But  who  would  have  thought  to  find,  in  a  first  Message 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Great  Britain  singled  out  for  compli- 
ment? "With  Great  Britain,"  said  the  Message,  "alike 
distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years 
of  peaceful,  honorable,  and  elevated  competition.  Every 
thing  in  the  condition  and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  pre- 
serve the  most  cordial  relations.  Such  are  my  own  views ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  our  constituents."  What  does  this  mean  ?  We 
shall  see  ere  long. 

The  Message  recommended  that  all  "  intermediate  agency" 
in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  service  of  the  President  limited  to  a  single 
term  of  four  or  six  years.  One  passage  in  this  part  of  the 
Message  was,  doubtless,  designed  to.be  particularly  interesting 
to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends.  In  case  the  election,  through  the 
number  of  candidates,  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, remarked  the  President,  the  will  of  the  people  may 
not  be  always  ascertained,  or,  if  ascertained,  may  not  be  re- 
garded. Circumstances  may  give  the  power  of  deciding  the 
election  to  a  single  individual.     "  May  he  not  be  tempted  to 
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name  his  reward  t'  In  any  case,  thought  the  President,  it 
18  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  representatives  should  not 
be  disqualified  from  holding  office  under  a  President  of  their 
own  electing. 

In  two  brief,  pregnant  paragraphs,  every  sentence  a  dis- 
tinct proposition,  and  every  proposition  an  error,  the  mes- 
sage defended  the  course  of  the  government  in  its  removals 
and  appointments.  The  leading  ideas  of  this  passage  were, 
that  a  long  tenure  of  office  is  almost  necessarily  corrupting ; 
that  an  office-holder  has  no  more  right  to  his  office  than  the 
office-seeker ;  and  that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
a  removal  from  office  it  was  not  the  luckless  individual  who 
had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  with- 
out cause. 

The  tariff  was  referred  to  with  the  vagueness  unavoidable 
by  a  writer  who  was  a  protectionist  in  principle  and  a  firee- 
trader  from  necessity.  The  late  tariff,  said  the  message,  had 
neither  injured  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  benefited  man- 
ufacturers, as  much  as  had  been  anticipated;  but  ^'some 
modifications"  were  desirable,  which  should  be  considered 
and  discussed  not  as  party  or  sectional  questions.  The  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  public  debt  would  be  all  dis- 
charged. The  gradual  reduction  and  speedy  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee  were,  therefore,  recommended. 

The  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Nearly  six  millions  in  the  treasury ;  receipts  for  the 
year  1830  estimated  at  twenty-four  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  expenditures  to  be  little  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions.  Nearly  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  the  pubUc 
debt  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  leaving  only  forty-eight 
and  a  half  millions.  When  this  debt  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged, the  President  continued,  then  will  arise  the  great 
question,  whether  the  surplus  revenue  should  not  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  for  works  of  public  utility, 
and  thus  put  to  rest  for  ever  the  long-vexed  question  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  In  connection  with  this  subject  there 
was  an  emphatic  declaration:   ^^ Nothing  is  clearer^  in  my 
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Tiew,  than  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the 
constitution  under  which  we  are  now  acting  to  the  watchful 
and  auxiliary  operation  of  the  State  authorities.  This  is  not 
the  reflection  of  a  day,  but  belongs  to  the  most  deeply  rooted 
convictions  of  my  mind.  I  can  not,  therefore,  too  strongly 
or  too  earnestly  for  my  own  sense  of  its  importance,  warn  you 
against  all  encroachments  upon  the  Intimate  sphere  of  State 
sovereignty." 

The  message  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Home  Depart- 
ment to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Department  of  State. 

The  policy  of  the  government  on  the  Cherokee  question 
was  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  Cherokees  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  an  independent  sovereignty  within  the  bounds 
of  a  sovereign  State  could  not,  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
be  tolerated,  and  Congress  was  advised  to  set  apart  an  ample 
district  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  permanent  occupancy 
of  such  tribes  as  could  be  induced  to  emigrate  thither. 
"But,"  added  the  President,  "this  emigration  should  be 
voluntary ;  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  the 
aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a 
home  in  a  distant  land." 

Near  the  close  of  the  message  were  the  famous  little  par- 
agraphs which  sounded  the  first  note  of  war  against  the 
United  States  Bank : 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and  its 
stockholders  will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  priyilegea.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving 
such  important  principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 
can  not,  in  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  delib- 
erate consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  it  lias  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound 
currency.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  goverement,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one,  founded,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised,  which  would  avoid  all 
oongtitntional  difilcalties;  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  all  the  advantages 
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to  the  govenunent  and  oountiy  thst  were  expected  to  result  from  the  pres- 
ent bank." 

The  President  did  not  enumerate  among  the  advantages 
of  the  bank  which  he  suggested,  that  it  would  add  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  democratic  administration.  Such  a  bank  as  he 
proposed  would  be  merely  an  appendage  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  all  its  employees  would  be  as  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  government  as  a  treasury-clerk. 

Such  was  the  message  ;  in  which  the/ortiler  in  re  was  so 
happily  veiled  by  the  suaviter  in  modo.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  candid  and  straightforward  document.  It  gave  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  glove  was  fairly  thrown  down,  though 
thrown  with  a  certain  grace,  and  the  glove  of  finer  kid  than 
usual.  What  was  thus  plainly  announced  as  the  policy  of 
the  administration  was  carried  out  with  a  consistency  and 
resolution  rarely  paralleled. 

The  debates  began.  No  president  ever  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  with  more  attention  than  President 
Jackson.  Nothing  escaped  him.  No  matter  to  how  late  an 
hour  of  the  night  the  debates  were  protracted,  he  never  went 
to  sleep  till  Major  Lewis  or  Major  Donelson  came  from  the 
capitol  and  told  him  what  had  been  said  and  done  there.  We 
must  note  such  events  of  the  session  as  were  of  particular 
interest  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

INCIDENTS     OF     THE     SESSION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  the  first  to  kindle 
the  President's  ire.  The  Senate  was  not  so  disposed  to  con- 
firm as  the  President  had  been  to  appoint  The  executive 
sessions,  that  had  previously  been  so  short  and  so  harmouious^ 
were  now  protracted  and  exciting.    Sometimes  the  Senate 
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was  engaged  for  Beveral  days  (once  five  days)  in  succession  in 
the  single  business  of  confirming  the  nominations  that  were 
sent  in  from  the  presidential  mansion.  Some  of  the  nomina- 
tions were  in  the  Senate  for  several  months  without  being 
reached. 

Although  the  proceedings  in  executive  session  are  secret, 
many  of  the  Senate's  executive  acts  during  this  session  were 
such  as  could  not  be  concealed.  A  large  number  of  the  nom- 
inations were  opposed,  and  several,  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  set  his  heart,  were  rejected.  No  less  than  twenty- 
one  Senators  voted  against  the  confirmation  of  Henry  Lee, 
among  whom  were  six  of  General  Jackson's  most  intimate 
friends  and  most  decided  partisans.  Edward  Livingston, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Felix  Grundy,  R.  Y.  Hayne,  Levi  Wood- 
bury, and  Hugh  L.  White,  voted  against  him.  Seven  others 
of  the  President's  nominations  were  rejected  by  majorities  less 
decided  ;  and  several  more  escaped  rejection  only  by  a  vote 
or  two. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  rejection  was  that  of  Isaac 
Hill.  It  was  also  the  one  that  gave  the  President  the  deepest 
offense,  and  which  he  avenged  most  promptly  and  most  strik- 
ingly. The  pretext  for  Mr.  Hill's  rejection  was,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  late  campaign  he  had  libeled  Mrs.  Adams. 
He  denied  the  charge,  averring  that,  in  his  capacity  of  pub- 
lisher, he  had  merely  published  a  book  of  European  travel 
that  contained  the  aspersions  complained  of. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  for  General  Jackson  to  conclude, 
and  it  is  not  unfair  for  us  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  Isaac 
Hill's  conduct  in  the  Portsmouth  affair  against  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  that  caused  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  his  confirmation  to  the  second  comptroUership 
of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Hill,  moreover,  was  a  man  of  inferior 
presence,  small  and  slight,  lame  and  awkward.  He  was  not 
the  "  style  "  of  person  whom  Senators  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  high  and  responsible  positions  under  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  set  about  righting  the  wrong  which  he 
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Mi  his  fiiend  had  receiyed  with  a  tact  and  vigor  all  his  own. 
A  long  communication  was  prepared  at  Washington  for  pub- 
lication in  the  New  Hampshire  Fatriotj  calculated  to  make 
every  Jackson  man  in  the  State  r^ard  the  rejection  of  Isaac 
Hill  as  a  personal  affront  If  Mr.  Amos  Kendall  was  not  the 
author  of  this  artful  and  forcible  production,  then  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Amos  Kendall  can  tell  us  who  was.  ^^  I  assure  you  sir/' 
said  this  anonymous  writer,  ^^  onmy  ovm personal  knowledge^ 
that  the  President  has  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Hill,  and 
looks  upon  his  rejection  as  a  blow  aimed  at  himself.  He 
can  not  protect  those  whom  he  honors  with  appointments 
from  combinations  of  designing  men  operating  on  the  approv- 
ing power  ;  but  the  people  can.  Enjoyiag  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  President  and  his  whole  cabinet,  Mr.  Hill  re- 
turns to  you  with  pure  hands  and  an  honest  heart.  Those 
who  have  been  defeated  in  their  ambitious  designs  by  his  per- 
severance ;  those  who  fimd  the  abuses  by  which  they  profited 
corrected  by  his  vigilance ;  those  who  wish  to  destroy  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  defeat  all  reform,  and  plunge  our  government 
into  the  sea  of  corruptions  from  which  it  has  been  redeemed, 
exult  in  Mr.  Hill's  rejection.  But  the  real  friends  of  the 
President  and  his  principles  look  to  the  people  and  legislature 
of  Kew  Hampshire  to  wipe  away  the  stigma  cast  upon  this 
just  and  true  man,  by  the  unjust  and  cruel  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Let  them  say,  by  an  act  so  signal  that  it  can  not  be 
misunderstood,  whether  the  President  did  wrong  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Hill,  and  whether  a  man  so  distinguished 
for  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  services,  is  unworthy  of 
public  station/'** 

Precisely  so.  The  term  of  Mr.  Senator  Woodbury  was 
about  to  expire.  Waiving  a  reelection  for  reasons  better 
known  to  himself  than  to  the  public,  Mr.  Woodbury  lent  his 
great  influence  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  support  of  Isaac 
Hill  for  the  seat  in  the  Senate  about  to  be  vacated.  Hill 
was  taken  up  by  the  Jackson  m(^n  in  the  State  with  prompt 
enthusiasm^  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  party  joined  in 
*  Blognphy  of  Isaao  Hill,  p.  100. 
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the  sapport  of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  aristocratic  pride  and  bank  influence.  He  was 
elected  by  an  unusual  majority,  and  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton a  member  of  the  body  that  had  deemed  him  unworthy  of 
a  far  less  elevated  post.  "  Were  we  in  the  place  of  Isaac 
Hill,"  said  the  Courier  and  Enquirer ^  "  we  would  reject  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  if  attainable,  to  enjoy  the 
supreme  triumph,  the  pure,  the  unalloyed,  the  Intimate 
victory  of  stalking  into  that  very  Senate  and  taking  our  seat 
— of  looking  our  enemies  in  the  very  eye — of  saying  to  the 
men  who  violated  their  oaths  by  attempting  to  disfranchise 
citizens,  "  Give  me  room — stand  back — do  you  know  me  ?  I 
am  that  Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  in  this  very 
spot,  you  slandered,  vilified,  and  stripped  of  his  rights  ;  the 
people,  your  masters^  have  sent  me  here  to  take  my  seat  in 
this  very  chamber,  as  your  equal  and  your  peer." 

By  this  election  of  Isaac  Hill  to  the  Senate  several  things 
were  effected,  some  of  which  were  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  Isaac  Hill  was  more  than  reinstated.  A  restive 
Senate,  a  haughty  bank,  a  hated  Henry  Clay,  were  rebuked 
and  warned.  New  Hampshire  was  gratified,  and  won.  Levi 
Woodbury  was  put  in  reserve  for  that  place  in  the  Cabinet 
which  he  had  the  rare  fortune  to  retain  for  so  many  years. 
And  all  this  was  as  purely  the  effect  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
volition  as  though  he  had  been  autocrat  instead  of  President. 

The  confirmation  of  Amos  Kendall  and  Major  Noah,  two 
strong  anti-bank  men,  was  powerfully  opposed  in  the  Senate. 
The  session  was  nearly  at  an  end  before  their  cases  were  de- 
cided. Daniel  Webster,  on  the  9th  of  May,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Dutton  :  '^  On  Monday  we  propose  to  take  up  Ken- 
dall and  Noah.  My  expectation  is  that  they  will  both  be  con- 
firmed by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  if  the  Senate 
should  be  full,  as  I  think  it  will  be.  A  week  ago  I  was  con- 
fident of  their  rejection,  but  one  man  who  was  relied  on,  will 
yield,  I  am  fearful,  to  the  importunities  of  friends  and  the 
dragooning  of  party.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  debate  in 
closed  session  on  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  pretty  warm. 
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Some  of  the  speeches^  I  suppose,  will  be  hereafter  published  ; 
none  of  mine,  however.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  the  out- 
door popularity  of  General  Jackson,  the  Senate  would  have 
negatived  more  than  half  his  nominations.  There  is  a  burn* 
ing  fire  of  discontent,  that  must,  I  think,  some  day  break 
out  When  men  go  so  far  as  to  speak  warmly  against  things 
which  they  yet  feel  bound  to  vote  for,  we  may  hope  they  will 
soon  go  a  little  fiirther.    No  more  of  politics/' 

Mr.  Noah  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  25  to  23.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall was  confirmed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  disgust  and  anger  of  the  President  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Senate  in  rejecting  so  many  of  his  friends  were  extreme. 
Greneral  Duff  Green  afterward  reported  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  the  President  on  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of 
this  session  : 

President — "  I  have  sent  for  you  that  we  may  conyerse  on  the  subject 
of  my  nominations  before  the  Senate.  It  is  time  that  you  should  let  the 
people  know  that^  instead  of  supporting  me  and  my  measures,  Congress  is 
cng^iged  in  President  making.*' 

Biitor, — "  1  trust  that  yofu  know  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  so  if 
I  beliered  the  public  interest  required  it;  but  excuse  me  for  saying  that, 
before  I  can  censure  Congress  for  not  supporting  your  measures,  I  should 
be  possessed  of  the  views  of  the  administration,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
reply  to  those  who  ask  to  be  informed  what  those  measures  are." 

President  (much  excited). — "  Look  at  my  message,  sir ;  you  will  find 
them  there — ^in  the  message,  but." 

JBdiUor. — ^^  Some  of  your  best  friends  complain  that  your  message  is  so 
general  in  its  terms,  that  no  special  measure  is  recommended ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  want  of  concert  among  your  firiends  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  concert  in  your  Cabinet.  There  being  no  Cabinet  councils, 
there  is  no  one  who  feels  authorized  to  recommend  any  measure  upon  the 
aathority  of  the  administration,  because  it  is  understood  that  no  measures 
are  cooiddered  and  adopted  as  such.  Your  friends  in  Congress  complain 
that  you  do  not  hold  Cabinet  councils." 

UTie  President  (more  excited). — ^^  Let  Congress  go  home,  and  the  people 
will  teach  them  the  consequence  of  neglecting  my  measures  and  opposiug 
my  nominations.  How  did  you  obtain  your  popularity,  sir,  as  an  editor  ? 
Was  it  not  by  opposing  Congress  ?  Speak  out  to  the  people,  sir,  and  tell 
them  that  Congress  are  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the  presidency,  instead  of 
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sapporting  mj  measures^  and  the  people  will  support  you  as  Hiey  hara 

done." 

Editor, — "  Tou  complain  that  the  Senate  have  not  improved  of  your 
nominations.  Will  it  not  be  unwise  to  anticipate  the  objections  of  that 
body?  Your  nominations  may  yet  be  approved;  and  if  any  should  be 
rejected  there  may  be  reasons  which  would  justify  the  Senate.  If  I  were 
to  assail  the  Senate,  it  would  be  attributed  to  your  influence,  and  thus 
array  against  you  the  body  itself  and  those  who  deem  it  essential  to  pre- 
serve its  independence.  I  can  not  know  what  impediments  lie  in  the  way 
of  your  nominations,  and  can  not  condemn  until  my  judgment  disap- 
proves." 

President. — "  The  people,  sir,  the  people  will  put  these  things  to  rights, 
and  teach  them  what  it  is  to  oppose  my  nominations  t"* 

The  remoyal-aiid-appointment  question  was  ably  discnssed 
in  both  houses  during  the  session,  and  many  plans  were  sug- 
gested for  limiting  the  dread  power  of  removal.  But  against 
so  powerful  an  administrative  majority  in  the  house,  nothing 
could  be  done  on  a  question  which  was  made  a  strictly  party 
one,  and  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  which  the  party  in 
power  could  not  but  be  a  loser.  Mr.  Webster,  it  appears 
from  his  correspondence,  had  doubts  whether  the  constitution 
gave  the  President  the  power  to  remove  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  consulted  Chancellor  Kent  on  the  point, 
and  the  Chancellor's  reply  strengthened  his  doubt. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  two  triumphs 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
message  that  related  to  the  bank,  a  committee  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  reported 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  existing  bank,  and  as  strongly  against 
the  bank  proposed  by  the  President. 

Later  in  the  session,  Mr.  Potter,  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
troduced into  the  house  four  resolutions  adverse  to  the  bank. 
First,  that  the  constitution  conferred  no  power  to  create  a 
bank  ;  secondly,  that  if  it  had,  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
was  inexpedient ;  third,  that  paper-money  and  banks  are  in- 

*  United  States  Telegraph. 
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jtuions  to  the  interests  of  labor,  and  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
fonrih,  that  the  house  will  not  consent  to  the-  re-charter  of 
the  bulk.  These  resolutions  were  immediately  laid  upon  the 
table  by  the  decisive  and  significant  vote  of  eighty-nine  to 
sixty-six.  The  President  must  proceed  cautiously,  there- 
fore. He  did  proceed  cautiously,  but  not  the  less  resolutely. 
The  bank  exulted,  and  exulted  openly  ;  but  the  bank  was  a 
doomed  bank,  notwithstanding. 

The  removal  of  all  the  southern  Indians  to  a  territoiy 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  measure  which  General  Jack- 
son entirely  approved,  and  upon  which,  indeed,  he  was 
resolved.  It  was  njuch  debated  this  winter,  and  most  strenu- 
ously opposed.  The  philanthropic  feelings  of  the  country 
were  aroused.  The  letter  of  many  treaties  was  shown  to  be 
against  the  measure.  The  peaceful  Society  of  Friends  op- 
posed it.  A  volume  of  the  leading  speeches  in  opposition  to 
the  removal  was  widely  circulated.  The  opinions  of  great 
lawyers  were  adverse  to  it.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  wise 
and  humane  measures  by  which  great  good  is  done  and  great 
evil  prevented,  but  which  cause  much  immediate  individual 
misery,  and  much  grievous  individual  wrong.  It  was  painful 
to  contemplate  the  sad  remnant  of  tribes  that  had  been  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  narrow  residue  of 
their  heritage,  and  taking  up  a  long  and  weary  march  for 
strange  and  distant  hunting-groxmds.  More  paiiif  ul  it  would 
have  been  to  see  those  unfortunate  tribes  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  hostile  settlers,  preyed  upon  by  the  white  man's  cu- 
pidity, the  white  man's  vices,  and  the  white  man's  diseases, 
until  they  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Doomed  to 
perish  they  are.  But  no  one,  I  presume,  has  now  any  doubt 
that  Greneral  Jackson's  policy  of  removal,  which  he  carried 
out  cautiously,  but  unrelentingly,  and  not  always  without 
stratagem  and  management,  has  caused  the  inevitable  process 
of  extinction  to  go  on  with  less  anguish  and  less  demoraliza- 
tion to  the  whites  than  if  the  Indians  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
To  this  part  of  the  policy  of  General  Jackson,  praise  little 
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qualified  can  be  justly  awarded.  The  ^'  irrevocable  l(^c  of 
events ''  first  decreed  and  then  justified  the  removal  of  the 
Indians.  Nor  need  we,  at  this  late  day,  revive  the  sad  de- 
tails of  a  measure  which,  hard  and  cruel  as  it  was  then 
thought,  is  now  universally  felt  to  have  been  as  kind  as  it 
was  necessary. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  upon  the  Indian 
policy  of  General  Jackson  with  the  first  authority  in  the  hmd 
upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  red  man's  mouniful  history 
— ^Mr.  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  of  Washington.  Mr.  School- 
craft did  much  service,  under  the  General,  as  Indian  Com- 
missioner, in  negotiating  treaties.  It  wfs  he  who  bought 
firom  tiie  Indians,  after  a  long  winter  of  most  tedious  negotia- 
tion, a  great  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Michigan.  Said 
Mr.  Schoolcraft : 

^'  General  Jackson  was  direct  and  explicit  in  giving  in- 
structions. He  knew  the  white  man,  and  he  knew  the  red 
man,  and  he  knew  how  each  was  accustomed  to  treat  the 
other.  When  the  United  States  bought  the  Michigan  lands, 
crowds  of  white  men  came  on  to  Washington  with  claims 
against  the  Indians  for  the  United  States  to  pay. 

"  ^  Don't  pay  them  one  dollar,'  said  the  General.  *  Pay 
the  Indians  honorably  for  their  lands,  their  full  value,  in  sil- 
ver— ^not  blankets,  not  rifles,  not  powder,  but  hard  cash  ;  and 
let  their  creditors  collect  their  own  debts.  DonH  you  pay  one 
of  them,  neither  now  nor  at  any  future  time.  When  white 
men  deal  with  Indians,  the  Indians  are  sure  to  get  into  debt 
to  the  white  men  ;  at  least,  the  white  men  are  sure  to  say  so. 
I  won't  hear  of  pa3ring  any  of  their  ^^  claims."  The  rascals 
are  here  now,  I  suppose.  The  town  will  be  full  of  them,  but 
I  won't  pay  a  dollar,  and  you  may  tell  them  so.' 

^'  In  fact,"  added  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  '^  every  boarding-house 
in  Washington  contained  some  of  these  claimants ;  a  state  of 
things  which  General  Jackson  only  inferred  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  Indian  treaty-making.    It  was  one  of  his  canny 
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debate  between  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Webster^  the  first  of  many 
debates  upon  nullification.  The  future  readers  of  this  dis- 
cuBsion  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover,  either  in  Mr.  Foot's  reso- 
lution that  gave  rise  to  it,  or  in  Mr.  Hayne's  first  speech  upon 
that  resolution,  an  adequate  cause  for  Mr.  Webster's  magnifi* 
cent  explosions  of  eloquence.  The  source  of  his  inspiration 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  unrecorded  feeling  of  the  hour.  That 
tariff  bill  for  which  General  Jackson  had  voted,  followed  as 
it  was  by  a  depression  in  the  market  for  Southern  produce 
had  created  in  the  Southern  States  an  extreme  and  general 
discontent.  Georgia,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  had  sent  to 
Washington  a  solemn  protest  against  the  existing  tariff, 
whidi  Mr.  Berrien  presented  to  the  Senate  in  an  impressive 
speech.  Both  the  protest  and  the  speech,  however,  expressed 
the  wannest  devotion  to  the  Union.  But  in  South  Carolina 
other  language  had  been  used.  A  distinguished  citizen  of 
that  State  had  publicly  said,  that  it  was  time  for  the  South 
to  begin  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  remark 
had  been  hailed  with  what  seemed,  at  a  distance,  to  be  gen- 
eral applause.  In  the  chair  of  the  Senate  sat  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  was  already  regarded  by  Southern  extremists  as  their 
predestined  chief  There  was  a  small,  loud  party  in  Wash- 
ington who  were  already  in  the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Union  which,  familiar  as  they 
are  to  us  in  1859,  thriUed  with  horror  the  patriotic  spirits  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Foot,  of  Connect- 
icut, introduced  his  harmless  resolution  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  suspending  for  a  time  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands.  The  debate  upon  this  resolution,  which  has  made  it 
so  memorable,  was  a  biilliant  accident,  which  surprised  no 
one  more  than  it  surprised  the  eminent  men  who  took  the 
leading  part  in  it.  "  The  whole  debate,"  wrote  Mr.  Webster 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  was  a  matter  of  accident.  I  had  left 
the  court  pretty  late  in  the  day,  and  went  into  the  Senate 
with  my  court  papers  under  my  arm,  just  to  see  what  was 
passing.    It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hayne  very  soon  rose  in 
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his  first  speech.    I  did  not  like  it,  and  my  friends  liked  it 
less." 

The  entire  ofiense  of  Mr.  Hayne's  speech  is  contained  in 
one  of  its  sentences,  if  not  in  a  single  phrase.  ^^  I  am  one  of 
those/'  said  Mr.  Hayne,  "  who  believe  that  the  very  life  of 
our  system  is  the  independence  of  the  States,  and  that  there 
is  no  evil  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  consolidation  of  this 
government."  This  was  the  little  matter  that  kindled  so 
great  a  fire. 

General  Jackson,  not  yet  believing  that  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  was  destined  to  become  formidable,  and  being 
very  friendly  to  Mr.  Hayne,  the  brother  of  his  old  aid-de- 
camp and  Inspector-Gkneral,  was  disposed,  at  the  moment^ 
to  sympathize  with  the  champion  of  South  Carolina.  Major 
Lewis,  upon  returning  from  the  capitol  after  hearing  the  first 
day's  portion  of  Mr.  Webster's  principal  speech,  found  the 
General  up,  as  usual,  and  waiting  for  intelligence. 

^^  Been  to  the  capitol,  Major  ?"  asked  the  President. 

"Yes,  General." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  Webster  getting  on  ?" 

"  He  is  delivering  a  most  powerful  speech,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  am  afraid  he 's  demolishing  our  fiiend  Hayne." 

"  I  expected  it,"  said  the  General. 

The  President  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  there  was 
possible  danger  in  the  new  doctrine.  His  own  position  with. 
regard  to  it  was  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  by  the  aid  of  the  extreme  southern  or  states- 
rights  party.  It  is  evident  that  the  nullifiers  at  this  stage  of 
their  operations,  expected  from  the  President  some  show  of 
acquiescence  and  support.    They  were  quickly  undeceived. 

It  had  been  a  custom  in  Washington,  for  twenty  years, 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  (April  13th)  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  apostle  of  democracy.  As  General  Jackson  was  r^arded 
by  his  party  as  the  great  restorer  and  exemplifier  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  desire  to 
celebrate  the  festival,  this  year,  with  more  than  usual  eclat 
It  was  so  resolved.    A  banquet  was  the  mode  selected  ;  to 
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which  the  President,  the  Yice-President,  the  Oabinet,  manj 
leading  members  of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
were  invited.  Colonel  Benton^  who  attended  the  banquet, 
narrates  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn: 

"  There  was  a  full  assemblage  when  I  arrived,  and  I  observed  gentle- 
men standing  about  in  clusters  in  the  ante-rooms,  and  talking  with  anima- 
tioD  on  something  apparently  serious,  and  which  seemed  to  engross  their 
thoQghts.  I  soon  discovered  what  it  was — ^that  it  came  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  twenty-four  regular  toasts,  which  savored  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  nullification ;  and  which,  acting  on  some  previous  misgivings,  began  to 
^read  the  feeling,  that  the  dinner  was  got  up  to  inaugurate  that  doctrine, 
and  to  make  Mr.  JefiTerson  its  father.  Many  persons  broke  off,  and  refused 
to  attend  further;  but  the  company  was  still  numerous,  and  ardent,  as  was 
proved  by  the  number  of  volunteer  toasts  given— above  eighty — in  addition 
to  the  twenty-fonr  regulars ;  and  the  numerous  and  animated  q>eeches  de- 
livered— ^the  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  filling  eleven  newspaper  col- 
umns. When  the  regular  toasts  were  over,  the  President  was  called  upon 
for  a  volunteer,  and  gave  it — the  one  which  electrified  the  country,  and  has 
become  historical : 

" '  OuH  Federal  Union  :  It  ifuST  be  fseserted.' 

"  This  brief  and  simple  sentiment^  receiving  emphasis  and  interpretation 
firom  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  from  the  feeling  which  had  been 
^reading  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  was  received  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  proclamation  firom  the  President,  to  announce  a  plot  against  the 
Union,  and  to  summon  the  people  to  its  defense.  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the 
next  toast;  and  it  did  not  at  all  allay  the  suspicions  which  were  crowding 
every  boaom.    It  was  this : 

"  *  The  Union :  Next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear :  may  we  all  remem- 
ber that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
distributing  equally  the  benefit  and  burden  of  the  Union.* 

"  This  toast  touched  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  new  question-— liberty 
btfore  union— 09%  to  be  preserved — Siate^hU — ^inequj^ity  of  hurdena 
and  ben^Us.  These  phrases,  connecting  themselves  with  Mr.  Hayne's 
speech,  and  with  proceedings  and  publications  in  South  Carolina,  unvailed 
NULLinoATiOK,  as  a  new  and  distinct  doctrine  in  the  United  States,  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  for  its  apostle,  and  a  new  party  in  the  field  of  which  ho  was 
the  leader.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  about  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Webster's  grand  peroration,  and  revealed  to  the  pnblio  mind 
file  &ct  of  an  actual  design  tending  to  dissolve  the  UnioD."* 
♦  Thirty  Years'  View,  i  148. 
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It  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  that  the  toast  offered  by  the 
President  was  an  impromptn.  On  the  contrary,  the  toafit 
was  prepared  with  singular  deliberation,  and  was  designed  to 
produce  the  precise  effect  it  did  produce.  Major  Lewis  favors 
the  reader  with  the  following  interesting  reminiscence :  "  This 
celebrated  toast  *  The  Federal  Union — ^It  must  be  preserved,' 
was  a  cool,  deliberate  act.  The  United  States  Telegraph, 
General  Duff  Grreen's  paper,  published  a  programme  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  celebration  the  day  before,  to  which  the 
General's  attention  had  been  drawn  by  a  friend,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  better  read  it.  This  he  did  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  celebra- 
tion was  to  be  a  nullification  affair  altogether.  With  this 
impression  on  his  mind  he  prepared  early  the  next  morning 
(the  day  of  the  celebration)  three  toasts  which  he  brought 
with  him  when  he  came  into  his  office,  where  he  found  Major 
Donelson  and  myself  reading  the  morning  papers.  After 
taking  his  seat  he  handed  them  to  me  and  asked  me  to  read 
them,  and  tell  him  which  I  preferred — I  ran  my  eye  over  them 
and  then  handed  him  the  one  I  liked  best.  He  handed  them 
to  Major  Donelson  also  with  the  same  request,  who,  on  read- 
ing them,  agreed  with  me.  He  said  he  preferred  that  one 
himself  for  the  reason  that  it  was  shorter  and  more  expressive. 
He  then  put  that  one  into  his  pocket  and  threw  the  others 
into  the  fire.  That  is  the  true  history  of  the  toast  the  Gen- 
eral gave  on  the  Jefferson  birth-day  celebration  in  1830,  which 
fell  among  the  nullifiers  like  an  exploded  bomb  ! 

"  I  believe  I  related  to  you,  when  at  my  house,  the  anec- 
dote that  occurred  in  the  General's  office  between  him  and  a 
South  Carolina  member  of  Congress,  who  called  to  take  leave 
of  him.  The  General  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
offering  his  hand,  and  begging  him  to  be  seated.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  conversation,  the  member  rose,  and  remarked  to 
the  General  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  South  Carolina, 
and  desired  to  know  if  he  had  any  commands  for  his  friends 
in  that  quarter.  The  GFeneral  said,  ^  No,  I  believe  not,'  but 
immediately  recalling  what  he  had  said,  remarked,  *  Yes,  I 
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have ;  please  giye  my  complixnents  to  my  friends  in  your 
State,  and  say  to  them,  that  if  a  single  drop  of  blood  shall  be 
shed  there  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I 
will  hang  the  first  man  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  engaged  in  such 
treasonable  conduct,  upon  the  first  tree  I  can  reach/  " 

K  the  nullifying  £Eu;tion  of  the  States  Bights  party  were 
offended  by  the  President's  toast,  the  patriotic  majority  of 
that  party  were  gratified,  a  month  later,  by  his  veto  of  the 
Maysville  and  Lexington  road  bill.  No  more  internal  im^ 
proTements,  said  the  President  in  his  veto  message,  until 
two  things  are  done,  namely,  the  national  debt  paid,  and  the 
constitution  revised  so  as  to  distinctly  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Though  this  celebrated  veto  message  was  not  marked  by 
the  cleamess  of  statement  which  characterized  the  President's 
first  message  to  Congress,  yet  his  real  objections  to  the  meas- 
ure were  sufficiently  conspicuous.  With  the  instinct  of  solv- 
ency strong  within  him,  General  Jackson  had  so  set  his  heart 
upon  the  early  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  that  any  pro* 
position  involving  an  expenditure  of  the  public  money  that 
oould  be  safely  avoided  or  deferred  would  have  been  unwel- 
9ome  to  him.  In  four  years,  he  remarked,  if  no  unusual  di- 
version of  the  pubUc  funds  be  permitted,  the  debt  will  be 
extinguished ;  and  '^  how  gratifying  the  effect  of  presenting 
to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  republic,  of  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  happy  people,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
her  existence — after  having  passed  through  two  protracted 
wars,  the  one  for  the  acquisition  and  the  other  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty — ^free  from  debt,  and  with  all  her  immense 
resources  unfettered  I" 

Congress,  he  added,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  diminishing 
the  public  revenue,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
cx)Coa,  and,  on  the  other,  favoring  appropriations  for  public 
i¥orkSy  which,  in  this  very  year,  threatened  to  make  the  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  revenue  by  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He 
conld  not  consent  to  such  an  untimely  liberality,  and  the 
less  afl  he  had  anphatically  declared  his  sentiments  upon  the 
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subject  in  his  annual  message.  Appropriations  for  internal 
improyements  had  always  been  the  occasion  of  bitter  conten- 
tions in  Congress.  The  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
appropriate  money  for  such  purposes  was,  at  least,  ill  de- 
fined, and  before  any  general  system  of  using  even  the  future 
surplus  revenue  for  national  works  should  be  inaugurated, 
it  would  be  best  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  define 
its  powers  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  Cumberland  road 
was  an  instructive  admonition  on  this  point.  ^^  Year  after 
year  contests  are  witnessed,  growing  out  of  efforts  to  obtain 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  completing  and  repairing  this 
useful  work.  While  one  Congress  may  claim  and  exercise 
the  power,  a  succeeding  one  may  deny  it ;  and  this  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion  must  be  unavoidably  fatal  to  any  scheme, 
which,  from  its  extent,  would  promote  the  interests  and  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  country.'' 

This  veto,  the  first  of  a  long  series,  excited  a  prodigious 
clamor  among  the  opposition.  The  opposition,  however, 
could  not  command  a  two-thirds  vote  in  either  house.  So 
the  bill  was  lost.  It  is  questionable  if,  from  the  volume  of 
presidential  messages,  an  argument  more  unanswerable  can 
be  selected  than  this  Maysville  veto  message.  Would  that 
the  principles  it  unfolds  had  been  permanently  adopted  !  It 
did  vast  good,  however,  in  checking  the  torrent  of  unwise  ap- 
propriation, and  in  throwing  upon  the  people  themselves  the 
task  of  making  the  country  more  habitable  and  accessible. 

I  am  sure  it  did  not  diminish  the  zest  of  General  Jack- 
son's opposition  to  the  Kentucky  turnpike  to  know,  as  he  did 
well  know,  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  1826,  at  the  close  of  an  after- 
dinner  speech  to  some  of  his  constituents,  a  speech  severely 
denunciatory  and  sharply  satirical  of  General  Jackson,  had 
given  this  toast :  ''  The  continuation  of  the  turnpike  road 
which  passes  through  Lewisburg,  and  success  to  the  cause  of 
internal  improvement,  under  every  auspice."  Nor  was  it 
it  unknown  to  G-eneral  Jackson  that  the  managers  of  the 
road,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  past  services,  had  erected, 
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at  a  oonspicnouB  point  in  the  road,  a  momument  in  honor  of 
Henry  Chty  ;  which,  I  believe,  still  stands. 

Three  other  internal  improvement  bills  were  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  session.  Two  of  these  the  President 
retained  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which  was 
equivalent  to  vetoing  them.  The  other  he  disposed  of  in  the 
following  brief  message  : — "  To  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States :  Gentlemen,  I  have  considered  the  bill  proposing  to 
authorize  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  ^  Washington  Turn- 
pike Soad  Company,'  and  now  return  the  same  to  the  Senate 
in  which  it  originated.  I  am  unable  to  approve  this  bill ;  and 
would  respectfully  refer  the  Senate  to  my  Message  to  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  on  returning  to  that  House  the  bill 
to  authorize  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Wash- 
ii^ton,  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Boad  Company,  for 
a  statement  of  my  objections  to  the  bill  herewith  returned. 
The  Message  bears  date  on  the  27th  instant,  and  a  printed 
copy  of  the  same  is  herewith  transmitted/' 

A  quiet  but  effective  defiance.  The  Senate  voted  again 
upon  the  bill,  and  came  within  five  of  carrying  it  by  the 
requisite  two-thirds.  Colonel  Benton  and  Edward  Livingston 
voted  for  it.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  session.  Congress 
adjourned  on  the  thirty-first  of  May. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MB.  VAK  BUBBN  CALLS  ON  MBS.  EATON. 

These  may  seem  trivial  words  with  which  to  head  a  chap- 
ter that  treats  of  dynasties,  successions  to  the  presidency,  and 
other  high  matters.  Believing,  however,  that  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  dates 
from  the  moment  when  the  soft  hand  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
touched  Mrs.  Eaton's  knocker,  I  think  the  heading  appro* 
priate. 
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General  Jackson  suooeeded  in  showing  that  the  charges 
against  Mrs.  Eaton  were  not  supported  by  testimony,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the  ladies  who  led  the  society 
of  Washington  that  Mrs.  Eaton  was  a  proper  pexBon  to  be 
admitted  into  their  circle.  They  would  not  receive  her.  Mrs. 
Calhoun  would  not,  although  she  had  called  upon  the  lady 
soon  after  her  marriage,  in  company  with  the  Yice-PresideDt, 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Berrien  would  not,  although  Mr.  Berrien, 
ignorant,  as  he  afterward  said,  of  the  lady's  standing  at  the 
capital,  had  been  one  of  the  guests  at  her  wedding.  Mrs. 
Branch  would  not,  although  Mr.  Branch  had  been  taken  into 
the  Cabinet  upon  Major  Eaton's  suggestion.  Mrs.  Ingham 
would  not,  although  the  false  gossip  of  the  hour  had  not 
wholly  spared  her  own  fair  fame.  The  wives  of  the  foreign 
ministers  would  not.  Mrs.  Donelson,  the  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  though  compelled  to  receive  her,  would  not 
visit  her.  ^^  Any  thing  else,  uncle,"  said  she,  ^^  I  will  do  for 
you,  but  I  can  not  call  upon  Mrs.  Eaton."  The  Qenerars 
reply,  in  e£fect,  was  this  :  ^^  Then,  go  back  to  Tennessee,  my 
dear."  And  she  went  to  Tennessee.  Her  husband,  who  was 
also  of  the  anti-Eaton  party,  threw  up  his  post  of  private 
secretary,  and  went  with  her ;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  of 
the  State  Department,  was  appointed  private  secretary  in  his 
stead.  Six  months  after,  however,  by  the  interposition  of 
friends,  Major  Donelson  and  his  wife  were  induced  to  return 
and  assume  their  form^  positions  in  the  mansion  of  the 
President. 

The  two  strongest  things  in  the  world  were  in  collision — 
the  will  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  will  of  lovely  woman  ; 
of  which  latter  the  poet  saith  or  singeth  : 

"  If  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on 't. 
If  she  won*^  she  won't,  and  there 's  an  end  on  *t.*' 

Three  weeks  after  the  inauguration,  when  the  President 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ely,  and 
when  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  that  oorrespondenoe 
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were  keenest,  Mr.  Van  Bnren  arrived  in  Washington  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Yan  Bnren  was  a  widower.  He  had  no  danghters. 
Apprised  of  the  state  of  things  in  Washington,  he  did  what 
was  proper,  natnral,  and  right.  He  called  upon  Mrs.  Eaton 
— reodyed  Mrs.  Eaton — ^made  parties  for  Mrs.  Eaton ;  and, 
on  all  occasions,  treated  Mrs.  Eaton  with  the  nuu-ked  respect 
with  which  a  gentleman  always  treats  a  lady  whom  he  believes 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  unjust  aspersion.  A  man  does 
not  get  much  credit  for  an  act  of  virtue  which  is,  also,  of  all 
the  acts  possible  in  his  circumstances,  the  most  poUtio. 
Many  men  have  the  weakness  to  refirain  from  doing  right, 
because  their  doing  so  will  be  seen  to  signally  promote  their 
chmshed  objects.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  motives.  I  believe  them  to  have  been  honest.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  faithfully  endeavored  to  perform  the  office  of 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  The  course  he  adopted  was 
the  right  course,  whatever  may  have  been  its  motive. 

The  letter-writers  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ing their  readers  with  the  gossip  of  the  capital,  as  letter- 
writers  are  now.  But  not  a  whisper  of  these  scandals  es- 
caped into  print  until  society  had  been  rent  by  them  into 
hostile  '^  sets  "  for  more  than  two  years.  After  the  explosion, 
one  of  the  Washington  correspondents  gave  an  exaggerated 
and  prejudiced,  but  not  wholly  incorrect  account  of  certain 
scenes  in  which  ^^  Bellona"  (the  nickname  of  Mrs.  Eaton) 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  figured.  It  was  among  the 
diplomatic  corps,  with  whom  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  an  official 
as  well  as  personal  intimacy,  that  he  strove  to  make  converts 
to  the  Eatonian  cause.  It  chanced  that  Mr.  Vaughan,  the 
British  minister,  and  Baron  Krudener,  the  Bussian  minister, 
were  both  bachelors,  and  both  entered  good-naturedly  into 
the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  A  ball  and  supper,"  says  the  writer  just  referred  to, 
^'  were  got  up  by  his  excellency,  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
Yanghan,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  After  various 
stratagems  to  keep  Bellona  afloat  during  the  eveniQg,  in  which 
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almost  every  cotillon  in  which  she  made  her  appearance 
instantly  dissolved  into  its  original  elements,  she  was  at  length, 
condncted  by  the  British  minister  to  the  head  of  his  table, 
where,  in  pursuance  of  that  instinctive  power  of  inattention 
to  whatever  it  seems  improper  to  notice,  the  ladies  seemed 
not  to  know  that  she  was  at  the  table.  This  ball  and  supper 
were  followed  by  another  given  by  the  Russian  minister  (an- 
other old  bachelor).  To  guard  against  the  repetition  of  the 
mortification  in  the  spontaneous  dissolution  of  the  cotillons, 
aad  the  neglect  of  the  ladies  at  supper  (where,  you  must  ob- 
serve, none  but  ladies  sat  down),  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  a 
direct  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  lady  of  the  minister  of  Hol- 
land, Mrs.  Huygens,  whom  he  entreated  in  her  own  language 
to  consent  to  be  introduced  to  the  ^  accomplished  and  lovely 
Mrs.  EatoD.' 

'^  The  ball  scene  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Huygens,  with  ua- 
common  dignity,  maintained  her  ground,  avoiding  the  ad- 
vances of  Bellona  and  her  associates,  until  supper  was 
announced,  when  Mrs.  Huygens  was  informed  by  Baron 
Krudener  that  Mr.  Eaton  would  conduct  her  to  the  table. 
She  declined  and  remonstrated,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Eaton  advanced  to  offer  his  arm.  She  at  first  objected,  but 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment,  walked  with  him  to 
the  table,  where  she  found  Mrs.  Eaton  seated  at  the  head, 
beside  an  empty  chair  for  herself  Mrs.  Huygens  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  become  an  instrument  of  the  intrigue,  or 
decline  taking  supper  ;  she  chose  the  latter,  and  taking  hold 
of  her  husband's  arm,  withdrew  from  the  room.  This  was 
the  offense  for  which  General  Jackson  afterward  threatened 
to  send  her  husband  home. 

^'  The  next  scene  in  the  drama  was  a  grand  dinner,  given 
in  the  east  room  of  the  palace,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Yaughan  was  to  conduct  Mrs.  Eaton  to  the  table,  and 
place  her  at  the  side  of  the  President,  who  took  care,  by  his 
marked  attentions,  to  admonish  all  present  (about  eighty, 
including  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  and  their 
ladies)  that  Mrs.  Eaton  was  one  of  his  favorites,  and  thai 
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he  expected  her  to  be  treated  as  sucli  in  all  places.  Dinner 
being  over,  the  company  retired  to  the  cofifee-room,  to  indulge 
in  the  exhilarating  conversation  which  wine  and  good  com* 
pany  usually  excite.  But  all  would  not  do— nothing  could 
move  the  inflexible  ladies/' 

How  exquisitely  gratifying  to  Ghneral  Jackson  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  emphatic  public  recognition  of  Mrs.  Eaton  must 
have  been,  every  reader  will  perceive.  General  Jackson  had 
thrown  his  whole  soul  into  her  cause,  as  has  been  abundantly 
shown  in  previous  pages  of  this  volume.  But  it  was  not  Gen- 
eral Jackson  alone  whom  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  conduct  penetra* 
ted  with  delight  and  gratitude.  It  completely  won  the  four 
persons  who  enjoyed  more  of  General  Jackson's  confidence 
and  esteem  than  any  others  in  Washington.  First,  Major 
Eaton,  the  President's  old  friend  and  most  confidential  cab- 
inet-adviser. Secondly,  Mrs.  Eaton.  Thirdly,  Mrs.  O'Neal, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  friend  of  the  President  and  of 
his  lamented  wife.  Lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  Ma- 
jor William  B.  Lewis,  an  inmate  of  the  White  House,  the 
President's  most  intimate  and  most  constant  companion,  and 
formerly  the  brother-in-law  of  Major  Eaton.  The  preference 
and  friendship  of  these  four  persons  included  the  preference 
and  support  of  Amos  Kendall,  Isaac  Hill,  Dr.  Bandolph,  and 
all  the  peculiar  adherents  of  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was,  moreover,  just  the  man  to  "get  along 
with ''  General  Jackson.  No  one  could  ever  quarrel  with  a 
gentleman  who  never  gave  and  never  took  ofiense.  Even 
with  Mr.  Clay  he  remained  always  on  terms  of  jocularity. 
Mr.  Clay  writes  in  1834  :  "  Mr.  Van  Buren  yesterday  offered 
to  bet  me  a  suit  of  clothes  upon  each  of  the  elections  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  in  your  State.  ...  I  told  him 
yesterday,  that  if  the  people  entertained  the  administration 
in  its  late  measures,  I  should  begin  to  fear  that  our  experi- 
ment of  free  government  had  failed ;  that  he  would  probably 
be  elected  the  successor  of  Jackson  ;  that  he  would  introduce 
a  system  of  intrigue  and  corruption  that  would  enable  him 
to  designate  his  successor ;  and  that,  after  a  few  years  of 
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lingering  and  fretftil  existence,  we  should  end  in  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  or  in  despotism.  He  laughed^  and  remarked 
(h(xb  I  entertained  morbid  feelings.  I  replied  with  good  na* 
ture,  that  what  I  had  said,  I  deliberately  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved." 

And  Jesse  Hoyt,  in  recommending  a  valet  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  mentioned  that  the  man's  only  fault  was  bad 
temper,  which,  he  added,  was  of  no  consequence  in  the  ser- 
vant of  a  man  who  could  never  provoke  it.  It  has,  also,  been 
frequently  remarked,  that  a  constitutionally  irascible  man 
finds  his  delightful  counterpart  in  one  who  is  constitutionally 
cool  and  good  tempered.  Accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Van 
Buren  writing  home  to  his  friend  Hoyt,  when  he  had  been 
only  a  month  in  Washington :  "  The  story  you  tell  about 
the  President's  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Berrien,  and  little  in 
me,  is  the  veriest  stuff  that  could  be  conceived.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  idle  gossip  constrains  me  to  say,  what  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  do,  that  I  have  found  the  President  affec- 
tionate, confidential,  and  kind  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  that  there  is  no  degree  of  good  feeling 
or  confidence  which  he  does  not  entertain  for  me.  He  has, 
however,  his  own  wishes  and  favorite  views  upon  points  which 
it  is  not  my  province  to  attempt  to  control.  Upon  every  mat- 
ter he  wishes  to  have  the  truth  and  respects  it ;  and  will  in 
the  end  satisfy  all  of  the  purity  of  his  views  and  intentions." 

The  public  events  of  the  summer  of  1829,  and  those  of 
the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  being  known  to  the  reader, 
I  now  invite  attention  to  certain  occurrences  that  took  place 
this  year  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  President's  house, 
of  the  highest  importance,  though  never  before  made  knowa 

The  year  1829  had  not  closed  before  General  Jackson  was 
resolved  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  secure  the  election  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  successor  to  the  presidency.  Nor  did 
that  year  come  to  an  end  before  he  began  to  act  in  further- 
ance of  the  project.  Before  me  is  a  letter  from  Andrew 
Jackson  to  his  old  friend  Judge  Overton  of  Tennessee,  dated 
Pecember  311^^  1829,  which  contains  proof  of  this  aasertiinL 
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To  this  letter  is  appended  a  Note  by  Major  Lewis,  explana- 
tory of  its  secret  purpose.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
the  Note  shall  be  submitted  to  his  perusal  first 

KOTB  BT  KAJOB  LEWIS  UFpN  ▲  LETTBB  OF  FBSSIDKMT  JAOKSOH. 

"The  foUowing  letter  was  written  under  circumstances  and  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  following  remarks.  All  through  the  summer  and 
M  of  1829,  Gkneral  Jackson  was  in  very  feeble  health,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  his  friends  became  seriously  alarmed  for  his  safety.  In- 
deed, his  physical  system  seemed  to  be  totally  changed.  His  feet  and  legs 
particularly  had  been  much  swollen  for  several  months,  and  continued  to 
get  worse  every  day,  untQ  his  extreme  debility  appeared  to  be  rapidly  as- 
soming  the  character  of  a  confirmed  dropsfy.  The  General  himself  was 
fully  aware  of  his  critical  and  alarming  situation,  and  frequently  conversed 
with  me  upon  the  subject.  The  conversations  occasionally  led  to  another 
sabject^  in  which  I  took  a  deep  interest,  to  wit,  the  election  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  as  his  successor.  This  I  thought  highly  important,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  principles  upon  which  the  G-eneral  intended  to  admizk- 
ister  the  government.  But  if  he  were  to  die  so  soon  after  his  advent  to 
power,  I  greatly  feared  this  object  would  be  defeated.  However,  even  in 
that  event,  I  did  not  entirely  despair  of  success.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
Gheneral  Jackson's  name,  though  he  might  be  dead,  would  prove  a  power- 
ful lever,  if  judiciously  used,  in  raising  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency. 
I  therefore  determined  to  get  the  General,  if  possible,  to  write  a  letter  to 
some  friend,  to  be  used  at  the  next  succeeding  presidential  election  (in 
case  of  his  death),  expressive  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  Mr.  Yan 
Buren's  abilities,  patriotism,  and  qualifications  for  any  station,  even  the 
highest  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  I 
embraced  the  first  &vorable  opportunity  of  broaching  the  subject  to  him, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  interpose  the  slight- 
est objection  to  the  proposition.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  his  oldk 
fiiend,  Judge  Overton,  of  which  the  preceding  is  a  duplicate,  and  handed 
it  to  me  to  copy,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  as  I  might  think 
proper.  After  copying  it  (having  made  only  a  few  verbal  alterations),  I 
requested  him  to  read  it^  and  if  satisfied  with  it^  to  sign  it.  He  read  it^ 
and  said  it  would  do,  and  then  put  his  name  to  it^  remarking,  as  he  re* 
tamed  it  to  me : 

'^  If  I  die,  you  have  my  permission  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may 
think  most  desirable.' 

"I  will  barely  add,  that  the  General  wrote  this  letter  to  his  old  and 
oonfidential  friend,  Judge  Overton,  at  my  particular  request^  and  with  a 
Mknowledge  of  the  olject  for  which  I  triahed  it  written.    He  has^  for* 
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tunatelj  for  the  oountiy,  however,  recovered  his  health,  a&d  there  will  m>w; 
I  hope,  be  no  necessity  for  using  it.  In  conclusion,  I  will  further  remark^ 
that  both  the  signature  and  indorsement^  as  wSl  be  perceived,  are  in 
General  Jackson's  own  proper  hand-writing." 

(the  LETTEBk) 
GENERAL  JACKSON  TO  JUDGE  OVERTON. 

**  WABHixeTOsr,  Dea  81st,  1880. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  acknowledgment 
of  my  message  to  Congress  forwarded  to  you,  with  such  remarks  as  its 
subject-matter  might  suggest  But,  as  yet>  I  have  not  heard  from  yon. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen  it  commented  on  in  the  public  journals,  it  has  been 
well  received,  except  in  the  Abbeville  district^  South  Carolina,  where  it 
has  been  severely  attacked.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  'straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.'  I  assure  you  this  has  somewhat  astonished,  though 
I  can  not  say  it  has  suprised  me,  because  I  had  hints  that  some  of  my  old 
friends  had  changed,  and  the  case  of  Major  Eaton  was  thought  to  present 
a  fiur  opportunity  of  destroying  him  and  injuring  me,  by  circulating  se- 
cretly foul  and  insidious  slanders  against  him  and  his  family.  Be  it  so ;  I 
shall  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my  way,  consulting  only  the  public  good — 
not  the  popularity  of  any  individual 

"  Congress  is  progressing  with  its  labors,  and  I  think  I  see  in  the  com- 
mencement a  little  new  leaven  trying  to  mix  itself  with  the  old  lump ;  but 
I  believe  the  old  will  be  hard  to  mix  with  the  new.  I  regret  also  to  say 
there  is  some  little  feeling  still  existing  in  a  part  of  my  cabinet  I  am 
in  hopes,  however,  that  harmony  will  be  restored,  and  that  union  of  feel- 
ing and  action  which  so  happily  prevailed  when  this  administration  was 
first  organized,  will  be  again  revived.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  wdl 
treated  by  those  members  who  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  di»- 
cord  into  my  cabinet.  They  knew  as  well  before  as  they  did  after  their 
appointments  who  were  to  compose  my  cabinet  If  they  had  any  objec- 
tion to  associating  upon  terms  of  equality  with  any  of  the  other  memben^ 
they  should  have  had  candor  enough  to  say  so,  before  they  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  ^  still  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be 
driven  to  extremities ;  but  should  action  become  necessary  on  my  pari, 
you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  not  hesitate  when  the  pubUc  interest  re- 
quires it 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  most  cordial  good  feeling 
exists  between  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  Major  Barry,  and  Major  Eaton.  These 
gentlemen  I  have  always  found  true,  harmonious,  and  faithful.  They  not 
only  most  cheerfully  oodperate  with  me  in  promoting  the  public  weal,  bat 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  my  aitoation  personally  as  pleaa- 
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ant  and  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  my  public  duties  will  admit.  Permit 
me  here  to  say  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  I  have  found  him  every  thing  that 
I  oould  desire  him  to  be,  and  believe  him  not  only  deserving  my  confi- 
dence, but  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  his  being  selfish  and 
intriguing,  as  has  been  represented  by  some  of  his  opponents,  I  have  ever 
found  him  frank,  open,  candid^  and  manly.  As  a  councilor,  he  is  able 
and  prudent — ^republican  in  his  principles,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
men  to  do  business  with  I  ever  saw.  He,  my  dear  friend,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  gill  of  the  people,  who  in  him  will  find 
a  true  firiend  and  safe  depository  of  their  rights  and  liberty. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends. 
You  know  the  confidence  I  once  had  in  that  gentleman.  I,  however,  of 
him  d^re  not  to  speak ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
troubles,  vexations^  and  difficulties  I  have  had  to  encoimter,  since  my  ar* 
rival  in  this  dty,  have  been  occasioned  by  hisfiiends.  But  for  the  present 
let  this  suffice.  I  find  Mr.  Calhoun  objects  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
surplus  revenues  among  the  several  States,  after  the  public  debt  is  paid. 
He  is,  also,  silent  on  the  bank  question,  and  is  believed  to  have  encouraged 
the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  resolutions  in  the  South  Carolina  Leg* 
Islature  relative  to  the  tariff.  I  wish  you  to  have  a  few  numbers  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  after  the  na- 
tional debt  is  paid.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  can  allay  the  jealousies  arising 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  prevent  that  flagitious 
Jog-roUing-legislaUonj  which  must,  in  the  end,  destroy  every  thing  like  har- 
mony, if  not  the  Union  itself.  The  moment  the  people  see  that  the  surplus 
revenue  is  to  be  divided  among  the  States  (when  there  shall  be  a  surplus), 
and  applied  to  internal  improvement  and  education,  they  instruct  their 
members  to  husband  the  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt^  so 
that  the  surplus,  afterward,  may  be  distributed  in  an  equal  rtxUo  among  the 
several  States.  If  this  meets  your  view,  by  giving  it  an  impulse  before  the 
people,  in  a  few  written  numbers,  you  will  confer  on  your  country  a  bless- 
ing that  will  be  hailed  as  no  ordinary  boon  by  posterity,  who  must  feel  its 
benefits.  I  feel  the  more  anxious  about  this,  because  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  decided  stand  will  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Con- 
gress, against  the  policy,  if  not  the  constitutionality,  of  such  a  measure. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  receipt  of  this.  Present  me  affectionately  to 
your  amiable  family,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  fi-iend,        Andrew  Jackson." 


Judge  Overton,  I  believe,  never  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  this  letter  was  written.  The  copy  retained  was  signed 
bjr  GtoieF&l  Jackson  and  placed  among  the  secret  papera  of 
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Major  Lewis,  where  it  reposed  until  copied  for  the  readers  of 
these  pages  in  1858. 

Greneral  Jackson  and  Major  Lewis  knew  how  to  keep  a 
secret ;  and  this  secret  was  confided,  at  first,  to  no  one.  Yet 
I  find,  from  the  correspondence  of^  Mr.  Webster  and  others, 
that  some  inkling  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  General  Jack- 
son's preference  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  succession,  escaped 
the  inner  offices  of  the  White  House  almost  immediately. 
Sixteen  days  after  the  letter  to  Judge  Overton  had  been  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dutton :  "  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  evidently,  at  this  moment,  quite  the  lead  in  influ- 
ence and  importance.  He  controls  all  the  pages  on  the  back 
stairs,  and  flatters  what  seems  to  be  at  present  the  Aaron's 
serpent  among  the  President's  desires,  a  settled  purpose  of 
making  out  the  lady,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  a  per- 
son of  reputation.  It  is  odd  enough,  but  too  evident  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  consequence  of  this  dispute  in  the  social 
and  fashionable  world,  is  producing  great  political  efiects,  and 
may  very  probably  determine  who  shaU  be  aticcessor  to  the 
present  chirf  magistrate.    Such  great  events,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  month  later  (February  27th,  1830)  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
to  Jeremiah  Mason  :  "  Calhoun  is  forming  a  party  against 
Van  Buren,  and  as  the  President  is  supposed  to  be  Van  Bu- 
ren's  man,  the  Vice-President  has  great  difficulty  to  separate 
his  opposition  to  Van  Buren  from  opposition  to  the  President. 
Our  idea  is  to  let  them  pretty  much  alone  ;  by  no  means  to 
act  a  secondary  part  to  either.  We  never  can  and  never  must 
support  either.  While  they  are  thus  arranging  themselves 
for  battle,  that  is,  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren,  there  are  two 
considerations  which  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded 
by  them,  and  which  are  material  to  be  considered.  1.  The 
probability  that  General  Jackson  will  run  again  ;  that  that 
is  his  present  purpose  I  am  quite  sure.  2.  The  extraordinary 
power  of  this  anti-Masonic  party,  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Mr.  Webster  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that  General 
Jackson  was  likely  to  ^'  run  again,"  but  he  was  exceedingly 
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mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  fact  was  '^  OTerlooked"  by  Mr. 
Yan  Buren.  Mr.  Van  Bnren  was  far  too  acute  a  politician 
not  to  be  aware  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  country, 
and  he  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  in  1832,  could  defeat  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  Calhoun  and  the  South,  Clay  and  the 
West,  Webster  and  the  It^orth.  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  from  the 
first,  insisted  upon  Qeneral  Jackson's  running  a  second  time. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  programme.  It  was  that  which 
alone  could  make  the  rest  of  the  programme  possible. 

Then  there  was  a  programme?  Most  assuredly.  The 
"  Jackson  party"  came  into  power  against  the  "  Secretary  dy- 
nasty ;"  but  that  party  had  not  been  in  power  a  year  before  it 
had  arranged  a  programme  of  succession  so  long,  that  it  would 
have  required  twenty-four  years  to  play  it  out.  It  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts  of  eight  years  each :  Andrew  Jackson, 
eight  years ;  Martin  Yan  Buren,  eight  years ;  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  eight  years.  It  will  be  safe  for  any  one  to  deny  this, 
because  such  programmes  are  never  put  into  writing,  and  can 
seldom  be  proved.  But  I  am  assured  it  is  a  fact.  The  intel- 
ligent reader  will  find  evidence  of  it  in  the  political  history 
of  the  time. 

Among  the  invaluable  papers  of  Major  Lewis  we  must 
look  to  discover  the  mo4^«by  which  General  Jackson  was 
brought  before  the  people  for  reelection.  The  first  steps  were 
taken  when  the  President  had  served  just  one  year.  Bead 
attentively  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  in  the 
presidential  mansion : 

MAJOR  LEWIS  TO  COL.  L.  0.   STANBAUQE  OF  PENNSTLYANLA. 

"WAnMOTOH,  Moroh  Uth,  18801 

^  Drab  Sm :  Yours  of  the  15th  has  beea  received,  and,  as  stated,  the 
nomination  of  Major  Lee  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Though  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  yet  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  President's  want  of 
popularity  in  that  body.  Major  Lee*s  own  connections  were  the  cause  of 
his  rejection. 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  unfortunate  affair  relative  to  his 
domestic  relations ;  which,  however,  on  account  of  deep  and  sincere  re- 
pentance, all  the  good  and  liberal  minded  were  disposed  to  forgive. 
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Not  80  with  his  connections.  They  pressed  the  sobject  xxpoa  the  Senate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  Lee's  own  friends  to  vote  against  him.  It 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  administration,  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  nomination  must  rest  upon  those  who  recommended  him ;  but  it  must 
deeply  wound  his  feelings,  and  prove,  I  fear,  greatly  injurious  to  bis  future 
prospects  in  life. 

"  With  regard  to  Gfeneral  Jackson's  serving  another  term,  it  would  be 
improper  for  me,  perhaps,  situated  as  I  am,  to  say  any  thing;  bat,  my  dear 
EOT,  almost  every  friend  he  has,  I  mean  real  friendSj  thinks  with  you,  thai 
there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  great  Republican  party,  who  brought 
him  into  power,  can  be  preserved.  Clay's  friends  are  beginning  to  hold  up 
their  heads  again ;  their  countenances  are  brightening,  not  on  account  of 
Chilton's  letter,  for  he  is  of  too  little  consequence,  but  because  of  the  anti- 
cipated splits  between  the  friends  of  those  who  aspire  to  succeed  the  pres- 
ent chief  magistrate.  It  is  certainly  necessary,  as  you  suggest,  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  quiet  the  public  mind ;  but  perhaps  I  may  differ 
with  you  as  to  wTuU  should  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  I  do  not 
tnink  it  would  be  proper  for  General  Jackson  to  avow  at  this  time,  his  de- 
termination to  serve  another  term ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  prudent 
for  his  friends  here^  to  take  the  lead  in  placing  his  name  before  the  na- 
tion for  reelection.  According  to  the  Gkneral's  own  principles  (always 
practiced  on  by  him),  he  can  not  decline  serving  again  if  called  on  by  the 
people. 

"  1  am  not  authorized  to  say  that  he  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
again,  but  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  feel  confident  that  if  he  believed  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  required  it,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  he 
should  serve  another  term,  he  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  If,  then,  it 
is  the  desire  of  your  State  that  he  should  serve  another  term  lei  ihe  mem' 
hers  of  her  legislature  eacpress  the  sentiments  of  (he  people  upon  thai  sulyecL 
But  let  it  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
tpeak  in  relation  to  the  matter.  Such  an  expression  of  public  sentiment, 
would  come  with  better  grace  from  Pennsylvania  than  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  would  have  a  more  powerful  effect — because  of  her  well-known 
democratic  principles,  and  because  she  has  always  been  the  Gknend's 
strongest  friend.    If  any  thing  be  done  in  the  hitsiness  the  sooner  the  better, 

"  You  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  Commodore  Porter  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  Major  Lee.    Every  one  here  rqjoices  at  it 

"  Yours  sincerely,  W.  B.  Lswia." 

In  this  letter  was  inclosed  another — ^for  Major  Lewis  never 
did  these  things  by  halves — the  nature  and  object  of  which 
he  himself  explains  in  one  of  his  precious  Notes. 
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ANOTHER  KOTE  BY  MAJOR  LEWIS. 

"  The  inclosed  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  by  me  to  Harrisburg,  for 
the  members  of  the  legislature  to  sign  and  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  provided  a  majority  of  them  concurred  in  the  views  therein 
taken.  CoL  Stanbaugh,  to  whom  it  was  inclosed,  consulted  with  them 
upon  the  subject^  and  after  making  a  few  verbal  alterations,  a  majority  of 
the  members  signed  and  transmitted  it  to  the  President  This  was  the 
first  movement  made  toward  bringing  out  General  Jackson  for  a  second 
term.  It  was  afterward  followed  up  by  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Ohio,  principally  upon  my  suggestions  and  advice  to  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministratioa  in  those  two  States.  Indeed,  I  wrote  several  letters  to  my 
fiiends  in  Ohio  also  (of  which  I  kept  no  copies),  and  procured  others  to 
be  written,  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  step  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  their  legislature,  as  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only  means  of  de- 
ieating  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends,  who  were  resolved 
enforcing  Greneral  Jackson  from  the  presidential  chair  after  one  term. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Vice-President,  it  was  believed,  made  this 
necessary.  He  was  then  serving  out  his  second  term,  and  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  bad  ever  served  more  than  eight  years,  his  &iends  thought  it 
might  be  objected  to,  and  perhaps  would  be  injurious  to  him,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  for  a  third  term.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject, 
they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  hazard  the  e^erimentb  But  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  It  would  not  do  for  him  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  private  life 
ior  four  long  years.  He  could  not  run  for  a  third  term,  and  they  dare 
not  run  him  in  opposition  to  (jeneral  Jackson.  Seeing  no  other  way  by 
which  these  perplexing  difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  and  believing 
there  would  be  danger  in  further  postponing  his  pretensions,  his  friends 
boldly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Genercd,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
derstood, during  the  canvass,  that  he  was  to  serve  four  years  only  in  case 
of  his  electioD.  It  was  to  defeat  this  project  of  the  Vice-President  and 
his  friends  that  I  opened  a  correspondence  with  CoL  Stanbaugh,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  General  Jackson  again,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  The  scheme  succeeded  admirably,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  partisans  were  completely 
withered,  and  the  idea  of  driving  General  Jackson  from  the  field  aban- 
doned altogether." 

THE  INCLOSED  LETTER. 

ti  Haxbubvbo,  MAToh  SO,  1680. 

2b  m,  Szcdlmun/  A.ndrew  JaOaon,  President  of  ik»  TJn.iUA  StaUe. 

"  DiuR  Sb:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  legislature  of  Penn^U 
wni^  hefore  oIoaiDg  the  duUes  assigned  them  by  their  oo^l8tttaen^  beg 
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leave  to  tender  to  you  their  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happineasiy  and 
to  express  to  70a  the  confidence  reposed  by  them  in  the  sound  republican 
principles  which  mark  the  course  of  yoor  administration.  The  second 
political  revolution  effected  in  the  year  1829  is  progressing  in  a  way  to  at- 
tain those  great  results  which  were  fondly  anticipated,  and  which,  in  the 
end,  we  ardently  hope  will  tend  to  cement  in  stronger  bonds  the  repub- 
lican feelings  of  the  country.  In  a  free  goremment  like  ours,  parties  must 
and  will  exist ;  it  should  be  so,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  make  those  who 
are  dominant  vigilant  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
which  give  life,  health,  and  activity  to  the  great  principles  by  which,  as 
a  free  people,  we  should  be  governed.  If  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  recently  been  prominently  and  effectively  exerted  in  ^e  election  of 
our  present  distinguished  chief  magistrate,  can  have  influence,  it  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  exerted  in  inducing  you  to  permit  your  name  and  distin- 
guished services  again  to  be  presented  to  the  American  people.  We 
deem  it  of  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  correct  republican  principles 
that  the  country  should  not  thus  early  be  again  drawn  into  a  warm  and 
virulent  contest  as  to  who  shall  be  your  successor. 

"  If  the  people  can  indulge  a  hope  that^  in  acceding  to  their  wishes  as 
heretofore,  the  warmth  of  former  contests  may  be  spared,  they  will  be 
able  to  repose  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  before  the  end  of  your  seoond  term, 
will  expect  with  confidence  that  the  great  principle  of  governmental  reform 
will  be  so  harmonized  and  arranged  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  the 
future  will  move  on  certainly,  peacefully,  and  happily.  Expressing  what 
we  feel  and  believe  to  be  the  language  of  our  constituentft,  we  claim  to  in- 
dulge the  expectation  that  your  avowed  principle  *  neither  to  seek  nor  to 
decline  to  serve  your  country  in. public  office/  will  still  be  adhered  to,  that 
thereby  the  people  may  obtain  repose,  and  toward  the  termination  of  your 
second  term  be  better  prepared  to  look  around  and  ascertain  into  whose 
hands  can  be  best  confided  the  care  and  guardianship  of  our  dearest  rights, 
our  happiness,  and  independence. 

"  This  communication  is  not  made  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  from 
you  any  declaration  at  this  time  upon  this  subject  We  are  aware  that 
persons  would  be  found  to  call  such  a  declaration  premature,  before  some 
general  expression  of  satisfaction  in  relation  to  the  course  you  have  pursued 
had  been  exhibited,  and  time  afforded  for  it  to  be  evinced.  Pennsylvania, 
heretofore  first  to  express  her  attachment  upon  this  subject,  seeks  only  to 
maintain  the  position  she  has  assumed,  and  to  express  through  her  repre- 
sentatives her  continued  confidence  in  your  stern  political  integrity,  and 
the  wise,  judicious,  republican  measures  of  your  administration,  and  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  country  may  again  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  having  those  services,  the  benefit  of  which  she  is  now  so  happily  enjoy- 
ing.   On  this  subject,  sir,  we  speak  not  only  our  own  sentiments  and  opin- 
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ioH^  but  feel  that  the  people  wiD  aooard  to  the  soggestion,  and  eveiy  wliere 
napoad  to  what  we  have  declared. 

"  Wiafaing  jon  long  life,  health,  and  happineas,  we  remain  your  friends 
and  fellow  citizens." 

To  this  address  sixty-eight  names  were  finally  appended. 
Gdonel  Stanbangh,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Lewis^  narrates  how 
those  names  were  obtained : 

"I  can  not  tell  you,"  he  wrote,  March  31,  "how  much  I  feel  rejoiced 
that  you  see  the  neceanty  of  placing  General  Jackson's  name  before  the 
American  people  without  delay  as  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Two  modes 
presented  themselyes  to  me  as  well  calculated  to  afford  our  friends  at  Wash* 
ington  a  pretext  for  announcing  the  General's  name  as  a  candidate.  One 
was  a  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  him,  approving  the  measures  of  his  ad* 
mimstration,  etc.,  by  the  Gkneral  Committee  of  Ck)rre8pondence  of  this 
State^  of  which  I  am  a  member;  and  the  other  way  Ihat  suggested  itself 
was  a  call  from  the  different  presses  in  the  State  which  supported  him  at 
the  last  election.  I  had  prepared  letters  to  carry  both  these  plans  into  eze- 
cation,  and  although  some  of  our  presses,  you  are  aware,  are  under  the 
control  of  a  eerktin  influence^  I  belieye  I  could  get  them  all  to  come  out 
on  the  subject  No  matter  what  the  private  views  and  feelings  of  politi- 
daDS  may  be  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  democratic  party,  they  will  hesi- 
tate before  they  give  their  a%on  opinions  and  wiahea^  when  the  question  is 
put  to  them,  either  to  support  or  reject  the  old  hero. 

'' Pennsylvania  is  still  sound,  depend  upon  it,  no  matter  what  time- 
serring  politicians,  high  in  power ,  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  but  just  as 
certain  it  is,  that  the  salvation  of  the  democratic  pai-ty,  as  well  here  as  in 
other  States,  depends  upon  Gkneral  Jackson's  being  again  a  candidate. 

*^  Your  letter  convinced  me  at  once  that  this  subject  can  no  where 
'  originate  with  better  grace  than  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,'  and 
there  it  shall  originate  if  God  spares  my  life  till  to-morrow.  The  views 
you  sent  me  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  altered  for  the  better,  and  I  drew 
up  a  letter  from  them,  with  but  a  trifling  variation,  or  rather  addition. 
There  were  fifteen  members  at  my  house  yesterday  afternoon,  every  one 
cvf  'whom  signed  the  letter,  and  at  once  came  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject 
Two  more — Senators — ^were  here  this  morning  and  signed  it  On  Tuesday 
I  h<^  we  will  be  enabled  to  send  it  to  the  Patriot  Chief.  Would  it  not, 
my  dear  sir,  be  good  policy  for  other  States  friendly  to  General  Jackson  to 
ft^w  Pennsylvania  immediately  with  similar  declarations  ?  It  might  all 
be  done  before  Congress  adjourns.  Write  to  me,  if  you  please,  by  return 
nifti],  and  give  me  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  place  the  letter  had  better  make 
its  first  appearance.    I  think  the  Pmtuylvaniafypisirier  would  be  the 
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proper  place.  It  would  hare  the  i^ypeamnoe  of  beiiig  the  act  of  the  mem* 
bers,  and  state  that  they  were  in  good  earnest  oa  the  subject.  The  sooner 
it  is  pnblisbed,  I  think,  the  better.  If  jou  write  by  return  mail  I  will  get 
your  letter  on  Wednesday,  and  I  can  have  the  other  published  in  Friday's 
paper.    Bemember  me  to  the  President^  to  Major  Eaton,  and  Mrs.  Eaton." 

Major  Lewis  promptly  replied.  The  address  was  published 
in  the  paper  named  by  Colonel  Stanbangh^  preceded  by  these 
words  :  "  We  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  signed  by  sixty-eight  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, expressing  their  approbation  of  the  wise,  judicious, 
republican  measures  of  General  Jackson's  administration, 
and  respectfully  urging  him  again  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency." 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

AN    UNHARMONIOUS    CABINET. 

Could  the  Cabinet  be  other  than  an  unharmonious  one  ? 
It  was  divided  into  two  parties  upon  the  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion of  Mrs.  Eaton's  character.  For  Mrs.  Eaton  were  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Major  Eaton,  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  President 
Against  Mrs.  Eaton  were  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Ber- 
rien, and  the  Vice-President.  The  situation  of  poor  Eaton 
was  most  embarrassing  and  painful ;  for  the  opposition  to  his 
wife  being  feminine,  it  could  neither  be  resisted  nor  avenged. 
He  was  the  most  miserable  of  men,  and  the  more  the  fiery 
President  strove  to  right  the  wrongs  under  which  he  groaned, 
the  worse  his  position  became.  The  show  of  civility  kept  up 
between  himself  and  the  three  married  men  in  the  Cabinet 
was,  at  last,  only  maintained  on  occasions  that  were  strictly 
official.  Months  passed  during  which  he  did  not  exchange  a 
word  with  Mr.  Branch  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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To  add  to  his  disgnst,  charges  were  trumped  up  against 
himself  of  having,  in  settling  the  accounts  of  the  late  purser^ 
Timberlake,  connived  at  a  fraud  upon  the  government.  An 
anonymous  letter  was  sent  him  of  a  truly  fiendish  character. 
"  Revenge  is  sweet,"  said  this  nameless  devil,  "  and  I  have 
you  in  my  power,  and  I  will  roast  you,  and  boil  you,  and  bake 
you ;  and  I  hope  you  may  long  live  to  prolong  my  pleasure. 
Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  you  can  es- 
cape me.  I  would  not  that  death,  or  any  evil  thing,  should 
take  you  from  my  grasp  for  half  the  world."  Never  was  a 
Cabinet  minister  so  tormented  before  his  time. 

After  enduring  this  unhappy  state  of  things  for  nearly  a 
year,  the  President's  patience  was  completely  exhausted,  and 
he  was  determined  that  his  Cabinet  should  either  be  harmon- 
ized or  dissolved.  Mr.  Ingham  afterward  placed  on  record  the 
manner  in  which  the  diflBculty  was,  for  a  time,  disposed  of. 
His  statement,  which  accords  with  the  narratives  of  Mr. 
Branch  and  Mr.  Berrien,  is  correct  in  its  material  particulars. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  January,  1830,"  wrote  Mr.  Ingham,  "  Col- 
onel R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  waited  on  me  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
menty  and  after  some  preliminary  conversation,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  my  family  and  that  of  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  visit 
Mrs.  Eaton,  he  said  that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  great  excitement  with  the 
Preadent,  who  had  come  to  the  determination  of  having  harmony  in  his 
Cabinet  by  some  accommodation  of  this  matter.  He,  Colonel  Johnson, 
was  the  friend  of  us  all,  and  had  now  come  at  the  request  of  the  President 
to  see  whether  any  thing  could  be  done :  who  thought  that^  when  our 
ladies  gave  parties,  they  ought  to  invite  Mrs.  Eaton;  and  as  they  had 
never  returned  her  call,  if  they  would  leave  the  first  card  and  open  a 
formal  intercourse  In  that  way,  the  President  would  be  satisfied ;  but  un- 
^  something  was  done  of  tiiis  nature,  he  had  no  doubt,  indeed  he  knew 
that  the  President  was  resolved  to  have  harmony,  and  would  probably  re- 
move Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  myself.  I  replied  to  Colonel  John- 
BOD,  that  in  all  matters  of  official  business,  or  having  any  connection  there- 
with, I  considered  myself  bound  to  maintain  an  open,  frank,  and  harmonious 
intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  I  was  associated  with.  That  the  President 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  exertion  of  my  best  faculties,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  my  time,  in  the  public  service.  As  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Eaton, 
1  felt  an  obligation  on  me  not  to  say  any  thing  to  aggravate  the  diffioolties 
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whkli  he  labored  under,  but  to  observe  a  total  sQeiioe  and  neatnUfy  in 
rdation  to  the  reports  about  his  wife,  and  to  inculcate  the  same  course  as 
to  my  &mil7,  and  if  any  other  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
President^  they  were  false.  Having  prescribed  to  myself  this  rule,  and 
always  acted  upon  it,  I  had  done  all  that  the  President  had  a  right  to 
expect.  That  the  society  of  Washington  was  liberally  organized ;  there 
was  but  one  circle,  into  which  every  person  of  respectable  character,  dis* 
posed  to  be  social,  was  readily  admitted,  without  reference  to  the  cireump 
stance  of  birth,  fortune,  or  statbn,  which  operated  in  many  other  plaoesL 
That  we  had  no  right  to  exert  official  power  to  regulate  its  social  inter- 
course. That  Mrs.  Eaton  had  never  been  received  by  the  society  here, 
and  it  did  not  become  us  to  force  her  upon  it ;  that  my  family  had,  there- 
fore, not  associated  with  her,  and  had  done  so  with  my  approbation ;  and 
that  the  President  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  to  inter- 
fere in  such  matters.  But  if  he  chose  to  exert  his  power  to  foroe  my 
famfly  to  visit  any  body  they  did  not  choose  to  visits  he  was  interfering 
with  what  belonged  to  me,  and  no  human  power  should  regulate  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  my  family,  by  means  of  official  or  any  other  power 
which  I  could  resist  If  I  could  submit  to  such  control,  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  my  station,  and  would  despise  myself.  That  it  was  eminently 
due  to  the  character  of  the  President  to  have  it  known  that  he  did  not 
interfere  in  such  matters ;  and  that  the  course  we  had  pursued  was  pre- 
servative of  his  honor  and  political  standing.  I  had  taken  my  ground  on 
mature  reflection  as  to  what  was  due  to  my  family,  my  friends,  and  the 
administration,  without  any  prejudice  to  Major  Eaton  or  his  wife,  and  had 
fblly  determined  not  to  change  it,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

^'  Col.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  President  to 
have  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Attorney- 
General  also ;  but,  from  what  I  had  said,  he  supposed  it  would  be  of  no 
avail.  The  President  expressed  a  hope  that  our  £unilies  would  have  been 
willing  to  invite  Mrs.  Eaton  to  their  large  parties,  to  give  the  appearance 
of  an  ostensible  intercourse,  adding  that  he  was  so  much  excited  that  he 
was  like  a  roaring  lion.  He  had  heard  that  the  lady  of  a  foreign  min^t^^r 
had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  Mr&  Eaton,  and  he  had  sworn  that  he 
would  send  her  and  her  husband  home  if  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  such 
doings.  I  replied,  that  it  could  hardly  be  possible  that  the  President  con- 
templated such  a  step.  Ool  Johnson  replied  that  he  certainly  did;  and 
again  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  useless  for  him  to  see  Mr.  Branch 
and  Mr.  Berrien.  I  told  him  that  each  of  us  had  taken  our  course  upon 
our  own  views  of  the  propriety  without  concert ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
consider  me  as  answering  for  any  but  myselC  He  then  proposed  that  I 
should  meet  him  at  Mr.  Branch's,  and  invite  Mr.  Berrien,  that  evening  at 
seven  o'clock,  which  was  agreed  to.    CoL  Johnson  came  to  n^  boose 
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aboQt  ox,  and  we  went  up  to  Mr.  Berrien's^  haTing  fint  sent  for  lir. 
Bnoch.  Oa  our  way  to  Mr.  Berrien's^  GoL  Johnson  remarked  that  the 
PKsdent  had  informed  him  that  he  would  invite  Mr.  Branoh,  Mr.  Berrien, 
and  mjad^  to  meet  him  on  the  next  Friday,  when  he  would  inform  us, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ely,  of  his  determination ;  and  if  we  did  not  agree 
to  comply  with  his  wiahea,  he  would  expect  us  to  send  in  our  resign 
Ditions. 

**  Upon  our  airiTal  at  Mr.  Berrien's,  OoL  Johnson  renewed  the  subject 
in  presence  of  him  and  Gh>Ternor  Branch,  and  repeated  subetantiaUy,  though 
I  thoogfat  rather  more  qualifiedly,  what  he  had  said  to  me.  He  did  not  go 
80  much  into  detail,  nor  do  I  recollect  whether  he  mentioned  the  Presi 
dent's  remarks  as  to  the  lady  above  mentioned  and  Dr.  Ely ;  those 
gentlemen  will  better  recollect.  Mr.  Branoh  and  Mr.  Berrien  replied,  aa 
QnequiTocally  as  I  had  done,  that  they  would  never  consent  to  have  the 
todtl  relations  of  their  families  controlled  by  any  power  whatever  but 
their  own.  Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Borrien,  and  myself  went  the  same  evening 
to  a  party  at  CoL  Towson's,  where  a  report  was  current  that  we  were  to 
be  removed  forthwith,  of  which  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time. 

"  The  next  morning,  Col.  J.  came  to  my  house  and  said  that  he  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  more  frank  last  evening,  and  told  us  positively  that 
the  President  liad  finally  determined  on  our  removal  from  office,  unless 
we  agreed  at  once  that  our  fiunilies  should  visit  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  invite 
her  to  their  large  parties ;  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  designate 
Mr.  Dickins  to  take  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department^  and  Mr.  Kendall 
to  take  charge  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  would  find  an  Attorney- 
General  somewhere.  I  observed  that  my  course  was  fixed,  and  could  not 
be  changed  for  all  the  offices  in  the  President's  gift;  and  it  made  no  mora 
<lifoence  to  me  than  to  any  other  person  whom  the  President  designated 
to  take  my  place.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  OoL  J.  called  again, 
and  infiirmed  me  that  he  had  just  been  vnth  the  President^  who  had 
drawn  up  a  paper  explanatory  of  what  he  had  intended  and  expected  of 
08;  that  some  of  his  Tennessee  friends  had  been  with  him  for  several 
boors;  that  his  passions  had  subsided,  and  he  had  entirely  changed  his 
ground.  He  would  not  insist  on  our  families  visiting  Mrs.  Eaton ;  he  only 
wished  us  to  asaist  in  putting  down  the  slanders  against  her ;  that  he  be* 
lieved  her  innocent^  and  he  thought  our  families  oug^t  to  do  what  they 
ooold  to  sustain  her,  if  they  could  not  visit  her;  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
me  the  next  day.  Ck>l  Johnson  added  that  the  President  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly excited  for  several  days,  but  was  now  perfectly  calm  and  mild. 
The  next  day  I  waited  on  the  President,  and  opened  the  subject  by  stat- 
ing that  GoL  Johnaon  had  informed  me  that  he  wished  to  see  me,  to  which 
he  assented,  and  went  into  a  long  argument  to  show  how  innocent  a 
woman  Mrs.  Eaton  was,  and  how  much  she  had  been  pexaaonted,  and 
VOL.  ni. — 20 
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mentioned  ihe  nainea  of  ft  nmnber  of  ladies  who  had  been  actiTe  in  this 
persecution,  and  that  the  lady  of  a  foreign  minister  was  also  one  of  the 
conspirators ;  adding  that  he  would  send  her  and  her  husband  home,  and 
teach  him  and  his  master  that  a  wife  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  was  not 
to  be  thus  treated ;  that  Mrs.  Eaton  was  as  pure  and  chaste  as  Mrs.  Don- 
elson's  in&nt  daughter,  but  there  was  a  combination  here  among  a  number 
of  ladies,  not  those  of  the  heads  of  departments,  to  drive  her  out  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  drive  her  husband  out  of  office ;  but  he  would  be  cut  into 
inch  pieces  on  the  rack  before  he  would  suffer  him  or  his  wife  to  be  in- 
jured by  their  vile  calumnies ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  harmony  in 
his  cabinet,  and  he  wished  us  to  join  in  putting  down  the  slanders  against 
Mrs.  Eaton.  I  observed  to  the  President  that  I  had  never  considered  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  investigate  the  character  of  Mrs.  Eaton ;  such  a  serv- 
ice did  not)  in  my  judgment,  come  within  the  scope  of  my  duties  to  the 
government ;  it  belonged  to  society  alone  to  determine  such  matters.  The 
power  of  the  administration  could  not  change  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity, even  if  it  could  be  properly  used  to  control  the  relations  of  domes- 
tic life  in  any  case.  The  society  of  Washington  must  be  the  best  judges 
of  whom  it  ought  to  receive.  I  regretted  the  difficulties  which  Major 
Eaton  labored  under,  and  had  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  aggravate  them. 
I  had  intended  at  an  early  day  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  have  our  social  relations  defined ;  but  no  oppor- 
tunity had  ofiered  without  volunteering  one,  and  it  had  not  been  done  in 
that  way.  The  course  I  had  taken  was,  however,  adopted  with  great  care, 
to  save  his  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  what  was  due  to 
my  family,  and  the  community  with  which  we  were  associated.  I  con- 
sider the  charge  of  my  £unily  to  be  a  sacred  trust,  belonging  exclusively 
to  myself  as  a  member  of  society.  The  admuustration  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  more  than  with  that  of  any  other  individual,  and  political  power 
could  not  be  properly  exerted  over  their  social  intercourse,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  his  reputation  to  have  it  understood  that  he  did  not  interfere  in 
such  matters.  That  I  was  not  aware  of  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  I  had  not  seen  the  slightest  symptom  of  such  a  feeling  in  its  delibera- 
tions, and  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  my  official  conduct  had  never  been 
influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  a  feding  of  that  nature.  I  saw  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  least  change  on  my  part  in  this  respect 

"To  which  the  President  replied  in  a  changed  tone,  that  he  had 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  capacity  in  executing  the 
duties  of  the  department,  and  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction,  in  that 
respect,  with  my  whole  conduct;  he  had  never  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  my  official  acts  had  been  influenced  in  the  least  degree  by  any  unkind 
feeling  toward  Major  Eaton ;  and  he  did  not  mean  to  insist  on  our  families 
visiting  Mrs.  Eaton.     He  had  been  much  exoitad  for  some  time  puA 
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bj  the  coznbinatioii  against  her,  and  be  wished  us  to  aid  him  in  putting 
down  their  slanders,  adding  that  she  was  excluded  from  most  of  the  invi- 
tations to  parties;  and  when  invited,  she  was  insulted ;  that  the  lady  of  a 
foreign  minister,  before  referred  to,  had  insulted  her  at  Baron  Krudener's 
party. 

"  I  remarked,  that  some  injustice  might  be  done  to  that  lady  on  that 
occasion;  although  she  mi^t  not  choose  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Eaton,  I 
did  not  think  she  intended  to  insult  her ;  she  might  have  supposed  that 
there  was  some  design,  not  altogether  respectful  to  herself  in  the  offer  of 
the  attendance  to  supper  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  wife  she  did  not 
visit ;  instead  of  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  she  probably  considered  herself  entitled  to.  I  was  present, 
and  saw  most  of  what  had  happened.  She  evidently  thougl^t  herself  ag- 
grieTed  at  something,  but  acted  with  much  dignity  on  the  oocaaion.  I  saw 
no  appearance  of  insult  offered  to  Mrs.  Eaton.  He  repUed  that  he  had 
been  fully  informed,  and  knew  all  about  it  ]  and  but  for  certain  reasons 
which  he  mentioned,  he  would  have  sent  the  foreign  minister  before  re- 
ferred to  and  his  wife  home  immediately. 

"  After  some  further  conversation  on  this  and  other  matters,  in  which 
I  consider  the  President  as  having  entirely  waived  the  demand  made 
through  GoL  Johnson,  that  my  family  must  visit  Mrs.  Eaton,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  my  remaining  in  office,  and  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  personal  kindness  toward  me,  I  took  my  leave.  He  did  not  show  me, 
or  read  any  paper  on  the  subject" 

Col.  Johnson  explained,  on  reading  this  statement,  that, 
in  his  extreme  desire  to  restore  peace,  he  had  gone  further  in 
his  communications  with  the  Secretaries,  than  the  President 
authorized  him  to  go.  The  suggestion  with  regard  to  their 
inviting  Mrs.  Eaton  to  their  ^^  large  parties,''  he  said,  was  his 
own,  not  the  President's.  **  The  complaint  made  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  against  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien 
was  that  they  were  using  their  influence  to  have  Major  Eaton 
and  his  family  excluded  from  aU  respectable  circles,  for  the 
purpose  of  d^ading  him,  and  thus  drive  him  from  office  ; 
and  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  even  upon  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  in  one  case  had  produced  the  desired  effect. 
He  proposed  no  mode  of  accommodation  or  satisfaction,  but 
declared  expressly  that  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  would  dismiss 
them  from  office.  He  then  read  to  me  a  paper  containing  the 
principles  upon  which  he  intended  to  act^  which  disclaimed 
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the  right  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  of  his  cabinet. 
.  .  .  When  the  President  mentioned  this  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, I  vindicated  you  against  it.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  he  was  misinformed.  To  prevent  a  rupture,  I  requested 
the  President  to  postpone  calling  upon  those  members  of  his 
cabinet  till  Saturday,  that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
two  days  to  converse  with  them.  When  I  made  my  report 
to  the  President,  I  informed  him  that  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  previously  expressed,  that  he  had  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  combination  and  conspiracy.  I  informed  him  of 
your  unequivocal  and  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  and  commu- 
nicated every  thing  which  transpired  between  us  calculated 
to  satisfy  his  mind  on  the  subject.  It  was  this  report  of 
mine  that  gave  him  satisfaction,  and  changed  his  feelings  and 
determination — ^not  his  ground  as  you  have  supposed  ;  with 
me  he  had  no  ground  to  change.  He  had  assumed  none  ex- 
cept that  which  I  have  stated ;  nor  did  I  ever  make  use  of 
such  an  expression  to  you  that  he  had  changed  his  ground. 
It  is  true  that  I  informed  you  that  the  President  was  very 
much  excited,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise  language 
used  to  convey  my  idea  of  that  excitement.  I  presume  you 
had  the  advantage  of  your  private  memoranda,  when  you  say 
I  compared  him  to  a  roaring  lion.'' 

A  day  or  two  af tw,  the  President  offered  his  personal  me- 
diation for  the  purpose  of  restoring  harmony  between  Major 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Branch.  Mr.  Branch  accepted  the  President's 
offer.  "  I  have  received,"  he  wrote  to  the  President,  January 
29th,  "your  note  of  yesterday's  date,  and  do  most  cheerfully 
accept  your  friendly  mediation ;  more,  however,  from  a  desire 
to  give  you  an  additional  evidence  of  the  friendly  feelings 
which  have  actuated  my  bosom  toward  yourself,  than  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  given  to  Major  Eaton  just  cause  for 
the  withdrawal  of  his  friendship.  As  a  further  manifestation 
of  the  frankness  which  I  trust  will  ever  characterize  my  con- 
duct, I  agree  to  meet  him  this  day  at  two  o'clock,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Major  Barry,  at  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  and  in  his  presence 
also." 
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The  hostile  secretaries  met  at  the  house  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  presence  of  that  functionary  and  of  Mr.  Barry. 
"Here/'  says  Eaton,  "Mr.  Branch  expressed  friendship  for 
me,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  declared,  that  he  did  not  en- 
tertain an  unkind  feeUng  toward  me,  and  wished  he  had  a 
glass  in  his  bosom,  through  which  his  eveiy  thought  could  be 
read.  He  spoke  of  the  non-intercourse  between  our  families, 
and  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  free  associa* 
tion ;  but  that  he  could  not  control  his.  I  promptly  answered, 
that  I  did  not  desire  his  or  any  other  family  to  visit  mine, 
except  with  their  own  free  consent ;  and  that  it  was  my  de- 
sire our  families  should,  in  that  respect,  pursue  such  a  course 
as  they  thought  fit  and  proper.  We  shook  hands  and  parted 
as  fiiends.  Mr.  Berrien  affected  much  satisfaction  at  this  re- 
conciliation, and  pretended  to  hail  it  as  the  harbinger  of  fu- 
ture harmony  and  good  will." 

And  so  this  affair  was  temporarily  adjusted.  For  the 
next  fifteen  months  there  was  the  semblance  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  this  ill-assorted  Cabinet.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  did  not  often  consult  the  three  gentlemen  who 
had  &milies.  The  time-honored  Cabinet  councils  were  sel- 
dom held,  and  were  at  length  discontinued.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
maintained  and  strengthened  his  position  as  the  President's 
chief  counselor  and  friend.  The  President  spoke  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  among  his  familiars,  by  the  name  of  "  Van," 
and  called  him  '^  Matty"  to  his  face. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THB    PBESIDENT    BREAKS    WITH    THE    VICE-PBE8IDBNT. 

ScABCELY  had  the  Cabinet  been  pacificated,  when  the 
suppressed  feud  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  changed,  so  far  as  the  President  was  concerned,  into 
avowed  and  irreconcilable  hostility. 
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Mr.  Van  Bnren  has  long  rested  under  the  imputation  of 
having  precipitated  this  quarrel  for  purposes  of  his  own.  The 
reader,  however,  is  aware  that  General  Jackson's  antipathy 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  was  strong  as  early  as  Decemher,  1829,  and 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  need,  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
to  inflame  the  President's  ire  against  his  Southern  competitor 
for  the  succession.  The  incident  which  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  President's  wrath  against  the  Vice-President,  it  can 
now  be  shown,  was  one  with  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  was  as  innocent  of  this  quarrel  as  the 
humblest  clerk  in  his  department,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  himself 
came  at  last  to  know. 

Major  Lewis,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  a 
participant  in  all  the  events  that  led  to  it,  has  had  the  good- 
ness to  write  out,  for  the  reader's  edification  and  entertain- 
ment, a  complete  history  of  the  affair.  His  narrative,  which 
is  circumstantial  and  exact,  puts  to  rest  forever  all  the  dis- 
puted questions  respecting  a  feud  which  has  produced,  and  is 
producing,  effects  upon  the  course  of  political  events. 

KABRATIYE  BT  MAJOR  WXLUAK  B.  LEWIS. 

"  DxAB  Sir  :  I  have  taken  up  the  pen,  in  accordance  with  your  reque6t| 
with  the  view  of  relating  to  you  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  quarrel 
between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  doing  this,  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  the  nature  of  the  affair  will  admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel 
disposed  to  communicate  every  thing  in  connection  with  it  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject  I 
have  for  a  long  time  intended  to  perform  this  task,  but  have  neglected  it, 
and,  perhaps,  should  never  have  undertaken  it,  if  you  had  not  made  the 
requests  It  is  many  years  since  the  circumstances  that  I  now  intend  to 
relate  transpired,  but  all  the  leading  and  most  essential  portions  of  them 
are  still  fresh  upon  my  mind. 

"  The  Seminole  campaign,  which  was  commenced  by  General  Jackson 
in  December,  1817,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  him  the  following 
spring,  was  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  of  the  quarrel,  but  there  were 
other  circumstances  that  had  also  something  to  do  with  it,  which  I  will  re- 
late before  I  get  through  with  my  narrative. 

"  That  his  proceedings  in  conducting  that  campaign  should  have  been 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  rupture  between  them,  was  a  thing,  I  am  sure, 
the  General  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated,  as  he  had  been  led  to  be* 
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Here  that  Mr.  Calhoon  approyed  all  that  he  had  done.  Peihaps  there  was 
so  one  oonnected  with  the  goyemment^  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  whom  he  had  greater  confidence  than  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  for  whom  he  had 
a  Banger  attachment  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  zeal,  the  ability, 
tod  the  efficiency  with  which  he  saj^rted,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bqnmeotatiyes,  the  war  of  1812,  but  perhaps  more  particularly  on  aocount 
of  0D»  of  the  first  acts  he  performed  after  reoeiying  the  ^pointment  of 
Secretary  of  War.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  a  serious  misunder- 
stinding  existed  between  the  General  and  the  acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  6«orge  Graham.  It  seems  that  General  Jackson,  apprehending  diffi- 
culty with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  bordering  upon  Canada,  stationed 
an  officer  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  with  a  suitable  command,  in 
that  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Indians  and  British  traders, 
bat  more  especially,  I  suspect,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  moying 
tbrong^  that  section  of  country  about  that  time,  with  no  good  intentions, 
«8  tte  General  belieyed,  toward  the  United  States.*  Well,  without  giying 
the  General  any  notice  of  his  intention,  the  acting  Secretary  ordered  this 
officer  upon  other  duty,  taking  him  away  entirely  from  the  post  where  the 
General  had  stationed  him.  Against  this  he  protested  most  energetically, 
denying  that  he  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
troops  without  consulting  him,  and  forthwith  issued  a  general  order  to  the 
officers  under  his  conmiand,  and  within  his  military  district,  that  in  futi^ 
they  were  to  obey  no  order  emanating  fix)m  the  War  Department  unless 
it  passed  through  the  general  in  command  I  It  was  on  aocount  of  this 
general  order  that  he  and  General  Scott  became  inyolyed  in  an  angry  and 
bitter  personal  correspondence. 

^'  Mr.  Calhoun,  yery  soon  afler  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
M  Secretary  of  War,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  personal  controversies, 
and  to  satisfy  General  Jackson,  as  it  was  alleged,  wrote  him  an  official  let- 
ter, assuring  him  that,  in  future,  all  orders  for  his  militaiy  district  should 
pass  through  him.t  This  was  granting  all  that  the  General  contended  for, 
ttd  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him,  and  no  doubt  added  greatiy  to  his 
Personal  regard  for  the  Secretary. 

"It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  was  ordered  on  the  celebrated  Sem- 
inole campaign,  and  doubUess  it  was  commenced  with  the  best  and  kindest 
Ming^  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  whom  he  counted  fully  as  a  friend  that  he 

*  If  the  General  had  got  hold  of  the  Earl,  and  been  able  to  proye  that  he  had 
been  exciting  the  Indians  against  our  frontier  settiements,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  made  his  ApreoedmU  for  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 

t  See  a  copy  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  Deoember  29,  1819,  herewith  in- 
ctoiei— VoL  il,  p.  376. 
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oould  at  all  times  and  mider  all  cmmmstanoes  rdy  to  do  him  jostioey  at 
least ;  and  more  thaa  ibis  he  neither  expected  nor  desired,  of  ooozae. 

"  After  the  campaign  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  General  returned 
10  Tennessee  in  exceedingly  bad  health,  and  worn  almost  to  a  skeleton ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  got  home  when  a  portion  of  the  newsp<^)er  press,  aided 
by  politicians  and  demagogues,  commenced  assailing  him  with  great  ^io* 
lence  and  bitterness,  which  was  kept  up  until  Congress  met,  in  NoTember, 

1818.  This  body  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats^  when  strong  indications 
were  given  by  its  members  that  the  attacks  were  soon  to  be  transferred 
&om  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  stump  to  the  haOs  of  Con- 
gress. The  General  was  kept  well  advised  of  what  was  going  on  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  by  his  Washington  friends.  About  the  latter  part  of 
December  or  the  first  of  Januaxy,  it  was  reported  that  the  militaiy  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  was  investigating  the  General's  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  Seminole  campaign,  and  it  was  believed  they  would  report  to  the 
House  a  resolution  in  favor  of  censuring  him.  He  received  this  informa- 
tion in  Nashville,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January,  and  determined 
at  once  to  leave  for  Washington  without  a  mementos  delay.  After  having 
dispatched  some  business  he  came  down  to  attend  to,  he  returned  to  the 
Hermitage  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  early  he  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sta£  Traveling  rapidly 
on^to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  he  fell  in  with  the  Washington 
mail  stage,  and  concluding  to  leave  their  horses  at  Elingston,  he  and  hia 
companions  took  passage  in  the  stage  and  proceeded  on  to  Washington  in 
that  On  his  route  he  passed  through  Knoxville,  Abingdon,  and  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  but  having  reached  the  last  named  place  too  late  to  make  a 
connection  with  the  Washington  stage,  he  and  his  companions  were  ne- 
cessarily detained  for  a  short  time. 

'^  When  the  citizens  of  the  village  heard  of  his  arrival  and  detention, 
they  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  see  and  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  but 
some  of  the  most  ardent  of  hia  admirers,  not  satisfied  with  this  manifesta- 
tion of  respect,  proceeded  to  get  up,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  a  small 
supper  party,  and  invited  him  and  his  traveling  companions  to  join  them. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  being  called 
on  for  a  sentiment,  the  General  gave  the  following  toast — *  John  C.  Cal- 
houn ;  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  Gk>d'^-showing  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  emphatic  language  he  could  use,  the  great  confidence  he  re- 
posed in  his  honor  and  integrity  I  But  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  in 
which  his  confidence  had  been  manifested,  as  I  shall  presentiy  show.  An 
arrangement  having  been  effected  for  the  continuance  of  the  G«neral*fl 
ioiumey  to  Washington,  distant  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles,  he  and  his 
friends  leH^  and  reached  that  city  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Jannaiyy 

1819,  a  little  before  sunrise.    The  second  letter  he  wrote  me  after  his  ar- 
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Tml  is  dated  30th  January,  and  is  in  relation  to  certain  injurious  imputa- 
tions which  had  been  pnbfished  in  the  PhUaddphia  Aurora  newspaper, 
^;ainst  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  a  Nashville  correspondent^  which,  if  in  my  power, 
he  wished  me  to  have  corrected.  The  General,  in  his  letter,  says — ^  I  find 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  sore  from  the  remarks  made  by  B.  B.  in  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  He  has  professed  to  be  my  friend,  approves  my  conduct  and  that 
of  the  President  Mr.  Monroe  has  told  the  members,  if  an  opportunity 
sfifers,  to  declare  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Adams 
has  said,  that  he  fully  and  warmly  approves  every  act  of  mine,  from  first 
to  last,  of  the  Seminole  campaign.'  In  a  P.  S.  to  his  letter,  the  General 
adds,  'If  you  know  B.  B.,  tell  him  to  exonerate  Mr.  Calhoun  from  a  coali- 
tion with  Mr.  Crawford.' 

'^  Those  communications,  addressed  to  the  Atirora^  were  written  by  me, 
and  the  passage  complained  of  by  Mr.  Calhoun  is  in  the  following  words — 
'  I  regret  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  your  suspicions, 
as  regards  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  not  altogether  groundless.  Late  in- 
formation from  Washington  City  assures  us  here  that  he  is  playing  a 
double  game.  This  may  be  so,  but  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I  hope 
it  is  not  I  can  not  abandon  altogether  the  good  opinion  I  once  enter- 
tained of  him,  at  least  not  until  I  have  other  evidence  of  his  duplicity  than 
that  which  rests  upon  mere  suspicion.  I  still  flatter  myself  that  my  cor- 
respondent there,  as  well  as  you,  may  be  mistaken.' 

''  Afler  the  receipt  of  the  General's  letter  referred  to  above,  in  my  next 
communication  to  the  Aurora^  dated  the  20th  February,  1819, 1  state  that, 
'  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  9th,  and  published  in  the  Aurora  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  I  remarked  that  it  was  with  regret  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that  your  suspicions,  as  it  regarded  the  Secretary  of  State, 
were  not  altogether  groundless — ^that  late  intelligence  from  Washington 
City  assured  us  here  he  was  playing  a  double  game,  etc.  I  had  been  in- 
formed, previous  to  writing  that  letter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had,  at  the  same 
time  he  was  professing  the  warmest  friendship  for  GJeneral  Jackson,  joined 
the  standard  of  his  enemies,  who  had  combined  for  the  laudable  purposei 
not  only  of  undermining  his  military  reputation,  but  also  to  drive  him 
from  the  army.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  my  correspond- 
ent had  been  led  into  an  error,  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Calhoun  a  course  of 
conduct  so  dishonorable.  In  justice  to  him,  therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  state  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  now  his  conduct  has  been  honorable 
and  correct)  and  that  he  is,  as  he  has  always  professed  to  be,  the  sincere 
firiend  of  General  Jackson,'  etc. 

^'This,  then,  was  a  full  and  complete  withdrawal  of  the  alleged  unjust 
imputation  made  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  letter  to  the  Aurora  of  the 
9ih  January,  1819,  and  of  course  left  no  cause  of  complaint^  whether  just 
or  mijust,  against  General  Jackson  or  his  friends.    The  General  acted,  on 
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tlus  occasion,  as  a  true  and  sincere  friend,  by  promptij  doing  all  tiiafc  was 
in  his  power  to  have  the  alleged  unjust  imputations  withdrawn.  But  this 
is  not  alL  I  have  additional  evidence  to  show  that  the  (General's  frigid- 
ship  for  Mr.  Calhoun  continued  for  years  after  the  date  of  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  above.  On  the  11th  January,  1825,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
he  says — *  It  was  stated  to  me  yesterday,  that  if  I  was  elected,  it  would 
be  against  the  whole  Cabinet  influence,  combined  with  that  of  the  Speaker. 
If  this  be  true,  and  success  should  be  mine,  it  will  be  the  greater  triumph 
of  principle  over  intrigue  and  management  Whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  rumor  I  know  not,  and  if  there  is,  I  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn is  not  in  the  combination.  Let  things  terminate  as  they  may,  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  depart  from  the  course  I  have  adopted.  If  I  go  into 
the  office,  it  shall  be  by  the  unsolicited  will  of  the  people,  and  I  shall  not 
envy  the  man  who  gets  there  in  any  other  way.'  Even  this  is  not  aU.  1 
received  another  letter  from  him  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  which 
he  says,  '  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  Mend  I  had  in  the 
Cabinet' 

This  letter  has,  unfortunately,  been  mislaid,  and  not  being  able  to  lay 
my  hands  on  it  just  now,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  it^  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection,  however,  of  the  expression  quoted  above. 

"  I  have  adverted  to  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstanoesas  evidences 
going  to  show  conclusively  that  General  Jackson  looked  upon  Mr.  Calhoun 
as  one  of  his  best  friends,  so  late  as  the  winter  and  spring  of  1825.  Indeed 
I  might  say  to  the  day  of  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  as 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  existence,  as  I  believe,  to  prove  the 
slightest  change  in  their  personal  relations  to  that  time.  In  February, 
1825,  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  when  every  bosom  was  filled 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  we  find  the  General  declaring  that  he  consid- 
ered Mr.  Calhoun  the  only  friend  he  had  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  on  that 
important  and  eventful  occasion.  Strong  proof  this,  I  should  say,  of  his 
confidence  in  him,  as  well  as  his  own  sincerity  and  fidelity.  But  was  this 
confidence  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  General  reciprocated  by  Mr. 
Calhoun?  I  doubt  it,  and  I  think  I  have  good  reason  for  doubting  it  If 
any  one  will  attentively  read  a  certain  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  great  speedi 
in  reply  to  Colonel  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  February,  1830, 1  think 
he  vrill  be  induced  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  friend  that 
the  General  had  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet^  pending  the  contest  in  the 
House  for  the  presidency ;  or,  indeed,  whether  he  was  his  fiiend  at  all.  I 
allude  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  which  is  in  reply  to  Coloiiel 
Hayne's  Shakesperian  quotations  in  which  he  made  allusion  to  Banqao*8 
Ghost  I  did  not  see  the  point  and  force  of  the  remarks  at  the  time  the 
speech  vras  delivered,  because  I  had  never  heard  it  intimated,  or  suggested 
by  any  one  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  really  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Adams  being  < 
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by  the  House,  in  preference  to  General  Jackson ;  nor  did  I  understand  it 
until  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I  met  at  a  dining  party  at  the 
house  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  on  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1831  (Mr.  Carroll's  birth-day),  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  actually  pledged 
himMS^  1o  support  Mr,  Adams,  I  do  not  recollect  his  name,  but  he  was  said 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
loUtooL  He  did  not  q)eak  of  it  as  a  rumor,  but  as  a  '  fixed  fact,'  as  General 
Cushiog  would  say.  This  was  perfectly  new  to  me,  but  when  I  connected 
with  it  Webster^s  splendid  reply  to  Hayne,  and  his  pointing  and  shaking 
his  finger,  at  the  same  time,  at  Calhoun  (who  was  in  the  chair),  and  ex- 
claiming with  great  significancy,  'Is  it  not  so,  sir  7'  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  doubt  it  If  I  have  not  misconstrued  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Webster's  remarks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn secretly  &7ored  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams^  and  promised  him  his  sup- 
port; bat  finding,  afterward,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  brought  within  the 
line  of  '  safe  precedents,'  and  looked  to  for  the  succession,  he  deserted  Mr. 
Adams  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  folds  of  the  broad  and  patriotic  ban- 
ner of  Old  Hickory.  It  did  not^  however,  afifbrd  him  protection  long. 
Tou  know  how  the  General  dealt  with  deserters,  whether  regulars  or 
miHtial 

''I  win  now  proceed  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
breach  and  final  separation  of  those  distinguished  men.  At  the  session  of 
1827  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  adopted  a  resolution  inviting  General  Jack- 
son to  unite  with  his  Mends  of  that  State,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1828,  in 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  great  victory  achieved  over  the  British 
forces  on  the  8th  January,  1815.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral and,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  27th  December,  1827, 1  think 
it  was,  he  left  Nashville  for  New  Orleans  on  board  the  steamboat  Poeahon- 
toiy  commanded  by  Captain  Barnes,  which  bad  been  tendered  to  him  by 
the  owners,  fceib  of  all  charges,  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  fiiends 
to  New  OileanS)  and  back  again  to  Nashville.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
General,  who  took  passage  on  board  the  Pocahontas  was  Colonel  James 
A.  Hamilton,  son  of  the  distinguished  General  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the 
Berohition.  The  Colonel  was  a  member  of  a  committee  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  General's  friends  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  meet  him  at 
New  Orieans  and  unite  with  his  other  friends  there,  in  celebrating  the  8th 
Jamisry,  and  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee (Tbaddeus  Phelps  and  Preserved  Fish,  I  believe)  to  come  by  the  way 
of  Nashville  and  pass  down  the  river  with  the  Ckneral  and  his  Tennessee 
frienda  The  party  consisted  of  the  General,  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Major 
DonelaoQ  of  his  &mily ;  General  Houston  and  staff,  Judge  Overton,  Dr. 
and  Mn.  Shelly,  myself  and  a  few  others  whose  names  are  not  now  recol- 
lected.    Having  time  to  spare,  the  Pooahonlas  leisurely  descended  the 
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river,  stopping  at  a  few  places  only  until  she  reached  Natchez,  where,  by 
previous  engagement^  the  General  was  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  given 
to  him  by  his  friends  and  old  comrades-in-arms.  Here  we  were  detained 
until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  Pocahonku  was  again  got  nnder  way, 
and  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  on  her  way  to  the  great  emporium  of 
the  Southwestern  States.  About  this  time,  and  on  this  portion  of  oar 
journey  it  was,  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Colonel  Hamilton 
which  led,  ultimately,  to  very  important  results.  On  several  previous  ooca> 
sions  we  had  conversed  about  the  pending  presidential  election,  and  of  the 
Q«neral*s  prospects  generally;  but  on  this  occasion  he  inquired  of  me  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  vote  of  Georgia.  I  told  him  the  Qenml's 
friends  at  Nashville  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  probabilities  were  in  favor 
of  his  getting  it,  unless  Mr.  Crawford's  friends  should  unite  in  opposition 
to  him,  and  possibly  in  that  event  he  might  lose  it 

'' '  But  we  count  much,  Colonel,'  I  said, '  upon  the  general  Southern 
feeling  which  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  General.' 

'^  He  inquired  of  me  if  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  friends 
might  be  conciliated. 

*^ '  If  that  can  be  done,'  he  added,  ^  Georgia  would  undoubtedly  give 
her  vote  to  the  General.' 

*^  He  thought  it  was  an  object  ^serving  the  attention  of  his  friends^ 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist,  if  desired,  in  removing  aU  doubts  and 
difficulties  in  relation  to  the  vote  of  that  important  Southern  State.  Col- 
onel Hamilton  then  inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  original  cause 
of  quarrel  between  the  General  and  Mr.  Crawford. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  told  him,  *  I  knew  all  about  it  from  the  beginning  to  that 
time.' 

"  *•  I  should  like  very  much,'  he  said,  '  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  in  relation  to  it' 

,  "  ^  The  original  cause,'  I  remarked,  '  grew  out  of  a  treaty  Mr.  Crawford 
made,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  War,  against  the  advice  and  remonstrance  of  the  GkneraL  In 
this  treaty  Mr.  Crawford  allowed  them  a  large  body  of  land  to  which  they 
had  no  claim  whatever,  and  which  had  been  previously  ceded  to  the  Unit^ 
States  by  the  Creek  Indians.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the  General  made 
a  treaty  at  Fort  Jackson  with  the  Creeks,  after  their  surrender  and  sub- 
mission to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  treaty  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  the  setdements  on  the  Bay  of  Mobile  to  the 
Tennessee  line,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  including  nearly  all  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  which  he  considered 
of  great  importance  to  the  whole  country,  and  vitally  so  as  regarded  tiie 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  it^  was  oeded  to  the 
United  States. 
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*' '  The  Cherokee  chie&  were  present  at  that  treaty,  and  claimed  a  large 
portion  of  the  land,  the  best  and  most  important  portion,  but  from  a  full 
investigation  of  the  matter  it  was  clearly  shown  that  they  had  no  right  to 
it  whatever.  They  endeavored  to  get  the  Greeks  to  say  it  belonged  to 
them,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  they  would  have  to  give  it  up  at  any  rate. 
Weatherford,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  refused.  He  said  it 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  he  would  make  no  such  admission.  Tet,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  General,  Mr.  Crawford  recognized  the  claim 
of  the  Cherokees  to  it,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  great  advantages  which 
were  secured  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson.* 

" '  The  €teneral  had  two  important  objects  in  view,  in  requiring  the 
Greeks  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  of  land 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  First,  to  separate  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees,  on  the  east,  from  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  on  the 
west,  by  planting  a  dense  and  strong  population  of  whites  between  them, 
who,  in  future,  would  hold  them  in  check.  Secondly,  by  opening  and 
settling  that  region  of  country,  to  strengthen  and  give  protection  to  Mobile 
and  the  settlements  upon  the  bay.  Every  body  now  must  see  the  wisdom 
and  foresiglit  of  his  views,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation and  wealth  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  country  ceded  by  the 
Fort  Jackson  Treaty.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  General  should  have  felt  indignant  at  the  unac- 
countable conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  ^  But,'  I  remarked  to  Colonel  Hamilton, '  this  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
General  complains  of,  and  concerning  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive. 
He  was  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  a  principal  agency  in 
getting  up  the  movement  in  Congress  against  him  in  January,  1819,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  campaign.  This  he  inferred  from  the  active 
part  his  personal  friends  were  taking  against  him  in  Congress,  and  more 
espedaUy  Mr.  Cobb,  who  represented  Mr.  Crawford's  district  in  Congress, 
and  was  a  oonfidential  and  devoted  friend  of  his,  and  all  of  whom  zealously 
SQpported  the  resolution  of  censure,  reported  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  by  the  Military  Committee.  However,  I  have  not  heard  the  General 
say  much  about  Mr,  Crawford  of  late,'  I  observed ;  ^  indeed,  I  may  say, 
nothing,  since  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  over  both  of  them,  by  the 
Hoose,  in  1825 1  Nor  do  I  know  what  are  his  feelings  now  in  relation  to 
those  old  disputes.  His  mind,  of  late,  has  been  too  much  occupied,  I  pre- 
sume, with  matters  of  higher  import  than  to  dwell  upon  things  that  have 
become  obsolete.' 

•  This  is  caUed  the  "  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson-,"  but,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, it  waa  a  eopitefoiton ;  an  act  of  surrendering  to  an  enemy,  upon  stipulated 
tenns  or  oooditions.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  their  land  was  demanded  by  the 
govenunent  of  the  United  States  to  indemnify  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
— W.  B.  L. 
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"  Golond  Hamilton  said  that  he  was  very  desirous  that  a  reconciliatioa 
should  be  effected,  if  possible,  between  them,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  speak  to  the  General  upon  the  subject  He  intended,  he  said,  in 
returning  to  New  York,  to  pass  through  the  Southern  States^  and  expected 
to  see  Mr.  Crawford,  and  nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  the  medium  of  a  reconciliation  between  them.  I  told  him  if  he  desired 
it  I  would,  with  great  pleasure,  speak  to  the  General  upon  the  subjeoty  and 
let  him  know  what  he  thought  of  iL  I  aooordinglj  sought  an  opportunity 
of  having  a  conversation  with  the  General  in  relation  to  the  matter.  After 
informing  him  what  Colonel  Hamilton  had  said,  and  the  strong  desire  he 
felt  that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, he  remarked  to  me  that  formerly  his  feelings  toward  Mr.  Crawford 
had  been  pretty  bitter,  and  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  grounds  for  them, 
but  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  them  had  all  passed  away,  and  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  such  feelings. 

" '  Mr.  Crawford,*  he  added,  '  is  truly  an  unfortunate  man,  and  is  m(H« 
deserving  sympathy  than  the  enmity  of  any  one,  and  especially  on  account 
of  his  physical  prostration.' 

" '  Am  I  at  liberty,  then,'  I  asked, '  to  say  to  Colonel  Hamilton  thai 
you  are  willing  that  every  thing  heretofore  of  an  unpleasant  nature  Ab1\ 
be  buried  in  oblivion  ?* 

"  *  Perfectly  so,'  was  lus  answer. 

"  I  related  this  to  the  Colonel,  who  was  exceedingly  gratified  at  it, 
and  said  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  cordially  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Crawford. 

*'  We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  great  center  of  attraction. 
Many  steamboats  bad  passed  us  crowded  with  passengers.  It  looked  as 
if  all  the  boats  that  belonged  to  the  great  father  of  rivers,  and  its  numerous 
tributaries,  had  so  managed  and  regulated  their  afiairs  as  to  be  at  Orleans 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  taking  with  them  immense  crowds  from  the 
great  West  and  Southwest 

'^  It  was  now  the  7th,  and  we  were  but  a  few  miles  above  Orleans,  and 
our  noble  boat  PocahofUas  was  rounded  to,  and  we  landed  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  where  we  remained  until  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day. 
The  weather  was  clear,  warm,  and  bright^  promising  a  beautiful  day  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ever  memorable  and  glorious  eighth.  But  promises 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  in  this  case  they  were  oompletdy 
&Isified.  The  following  morning  was  dark  and  gloomy.  In  the  south  was 
to  be  seen  a  heavy  cloud,  giving  unmistakable  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing thunder  storm,  which  were  realized  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  rain  commenced  Ming  in  torrents,  acoompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. It  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  was  followed  by  a  most  mag^ 
nifioent  rainbow,  which  seemed  to  span  the  entire  city,  and  was  considerecl 
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by  the  people  a  most  auspicious  omeiL  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with 
an  account  of  tho  celebration.  If  so  disposed,  I  am  not  competent  to  do 
it  justice.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent  pageant  I  ever  saw 
of  the  kind,  and  I  have  seen  many.  Besides,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Qeneral  was  feasted  and  caressed  by  his 
finends  some  five  or  six  days,  and  he  then  left  for  Nashville  on  board  the 
PdcahwdcUf  under  the  command  of  his  true  and  trusty  friend,  Capt  Barnes. 
Before  she  was  permitted  to  leave  the  landing,  however,  she  was  literally 
crammed  with  tJi  sorts  of  good  things,  such  as  wines^  brandy,  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, etc.,  by  his  kind  and  grateful  friends,  whose  city  he  had  saved  from 
murder,  pillage,  rapine,  and  other  crimes  of  a  still  more  revolting  chara(;- 
ter,  if  what  was  averred  at  the  time  can  be  relied  on  as  true. 

"  Ck>L  Hamilton  left  about  the  same  time,  but  he,  as  he  said  he  should 
do  on  our  trip  down,  returned  through  €leorgia,  Virginia,  etc.  The  Gen- 
eral and  his  party  reached  Nashville  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
accident  from  the  time  we  left  home.  I  heard  nothing  of  CoL  Hamilton 
from  the  time  we  parted  in  New  Orleans. 

^  Soon  after  I  returned  to  Nashville  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eaton, 
one  of  our  Senators  in  Congress,  informing  me  that  my  daughter,  who  was 
at  school  in  Philadelphia,  was  quite  ill,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time, 
and  added  he  thought  I  had  better  come  on  to  see  her  without  delay. 

"  The  day  after  I  got  his  letter,  the  3d  April,  1828,  I  left  for  Phila* 
delphia,  taking  Washington  in  my  route,  and  on  reaching  that  city,  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Eaton  that  he  had  just  got  a  letter  from  the  lady  who 
had  charge  of  my  daughter,  informing  him  that  she  was  much  better. 

"  This  was  very  gratifying  news,  and  made  it  imnecessary  for  me  to 
hasten  my  departure  from  Washington.  While  there  I  was  made  ao- 
qaainted  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  met  with 
him.  I  found  the  Gkneral's  friends  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  counting 
^th  great  certainty  upon  his  being  elected.  Indeed,  I  found  the  same 
confidence  existing  among  his  friends  everywhere,  from  the  time  I  left 
home  until  I  reached  the  city.  After  remaining  a  few  days,  I  left  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  happy  to  find,  on  my  arrival,  that  my  daughter's  health, 
under  the  skillful  treatment  of  that  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Physic^  had  been 
entirely  restored.  I  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  that  city ;  and,  as  I 
waa  anxious  to  get  back  home,  I  hurried  on  to  New  York,  which,  never 
having  visited,  I  desired  to  see.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  there  I 
called  upon  Ck>L  Hamilton,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  in  rela- 
tion to  his  trip  through  the  Southern  Statea.  Every  thing  in  that  quarter, 
be  assured  me,  looked  bright  and  promising.  Our  fhends,  he  added,  were 
confident  of  carrying  every  State  for  the  General  I  inquired  of  him  if  he 
saw  Mr.  Orawford  as  he  passed  through  Milledgeville.  He  said  he  did 
notf  UDfortanatdiy,  in  consequence  of  his  being  out  on  his  circoit  holding 
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court^  and  was  not  expected  to  return  for  a  week  or  two.  He  regretted 
it)  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wait^  and  bad,  therefore,  oondaded  to 
mention  the  subject  he  desired  to  speak  to  Mr.  Crawford  about  to  GoTer- 
nor  Forsyth.  He  related  to  the  Governor  fully  the  conversation  we  had 
on  board  of  the  boat  as  we  passed  down  the  river,  and  also  what  passed 
between  the  General  and  myself  upon  the  subject  of  an  amicable  settle* 
ment  of  the  differences  which  had  so  long  existed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  desired  the  Governor  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Cravrfoid 
when  he  returned  to  Miiledgeville.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  advise 
me  of  the  reply  that  Mr.  Crawford  might  make  to  it  I  inquired  of  him 
if  he  had  heard  from  tlie  Governor  in  relation  to  the  matter  since.  He 
said  that  he  had,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  what  Mr.  Crawford  had 
authorized  him  to  say.  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  remarked  that  he  had  been 
charged  with  having  proposed,  in  cabinet  council,  to  have  the  General  ar- 
rested, etc.,  which  he  said  was  false.  No  such  proposition  was  ever  made 
by  him ;  but  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  propose  his  arrest  and  punishment  in 
some  way,  showing  on  various  occasions  a  hostility  to  his  proceedings  in 
his  Seminole  campaign.  Col.  Hamilton  handed  me  Gk>vemor  Forsyth's 
letter  to  read,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  leas  surprised  than  the  Colonel 
seemed  to  be,  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  pains  Mr.  Calhoun  had  taken  to  im-* 
press  upon  the  General's  mind  that  he  .had  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained him  in  relation  to  his  proceedings  in  that  celebrated  campaign.  In 
January,  1819, 1  received  information  from  Washington  which  induced 
me  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friendship  for  the  Gkneral,  and 
so  stated  in  a  communication  I  sent  to  the  PhiladeUpkia  Aurora  :  but  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  General  Jackson,  assuring  me  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  requesting  me  to  have  the  statement 
alluded  to  above  contradicted,  I  had,  from  that  time  until  I  saw  Governor 
Forsyth's  letter,  looked  upon  him  as  a  sincere  friend  of  the  General  I  do 
not  recollect  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Crawford,  as  reported  by  Governor 
Forsyth,  but  what  is  stated  above  is  substantially  correct. 

^'  I  did  not  remain  long  in  New  York,  and  on  returning  home,  I  pro- 
posed to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  running  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  and  thence  along  the  entire  line  of  New  York's  great  and  magnifi- 
cent canal,  which  had  not  then  been  long  finished.  I  found  the  route 
rather  tedious  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  of 
seeing  such  a  work  and  the  fine  country  through  which  it  ran,  was  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  the  want  of  comfort  I  got  back  to  NashvtUe 
about  the  1st  of  June,  fully  convinced  that  the  coalition  of  Adams  and  day 
was  doomed  to  experience  a  most  humiliating  defeat  at  the  approaching 
election,  and  I  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  so  stating  to  the  GkneraL 
But  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  say  any  thing  to  him  about  (iovemor 
Forsyth's  letter  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might 
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produce  an  ezplonon,  as  he  had  been  kept  under  a  constant  excitement  for 
the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  by  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  on  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Jackson ;  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  *  this  unkindt^ 
cat  of  all '  by  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  had  considered  a  true  friend,  I  was 
afraid  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear;  and  as  I  was  not  particularly 
desirous  of  witnessing  such  an  exhibition  just  at  that  time,  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  mention  it  to  him« 

"  WeU,  the  election  took  place  in  November,  and,  as  eveiy  intelligent 
man  in  the  country,  not  blinded  by  passion,  or  partisan  feelings,  supposed 
would  be  the  case  months  before  it  occurred,  the  General  was  elected  by 
an  overwhelnung  majority.  That  was  the  verdict  which  the  people  ren^ 
dered  upon  the  charges  of  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  made  against 
Adams  and  Clay,  and  which  has  never  been  revised,  Uiough  three  efforts 
have  been  made  without  effect,  one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  two 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clay. 

"  The  General  left  home  in  the  latter  part  of  Janoaiy,  1829,  for  Wash- 
ington, and  reached  that  city  on  the  9th  or  10th,  I  think,  of  February. 

*^  We  found  the  town  crowded  with  strangers  even  at  that  early  day, 
and  the  number  rapidly  increased  from  that  time  until  the  inauguration. 
Qreat  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  politicians  in  relation  to  the  organization  of 
the  new  Cabinet  Jealousy,  distrust,  and  dissatisfaction  soon  became  man- 
ifest to  the  most  casual  observer.  All  wanted  a  friend  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
as  the  number  was  limited  to  six,  all  could  not^  of  oour8e,be  gratified.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  were  the  most  dissatisfied,  when  it  was  understood 
who  were  to  compose  the  Cabinet  Although  one  half  the  members  were 
expected  to  be  his  friends,  still  they  were  not  satisfied,  because  they  were 
not  esBoc%  the  friends  they  wanted  in  the  Cabinet  There  was  no  one 
from  South  Carolina.  The  Gleneral  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Eaton,  a  per^ 
sonal  friend  of  his  from  Tennessee,  but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
great  efforts  to  prevent  it,  and  to  have  either  Colonel  Hayne  or  General 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina  substituted  for  him.  Having  fiuled  in  this, 
nothing  daunted,  they  still  kept  up  their  efforts  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  drive  him  (Eaton)  the  personal  friend  of  the  General  out  of  the  Cabi* 
net  This  the  President  considered  very  unkind,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
He  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Calhoun  encouraged  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  his  friends^  gtiU  he  thought  he  could  havepui  a  stop  to  U^  if  wo  dispo$ed. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  of  General  Jackson's  fHends  believed  that  the  sup- 
port of  him  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was,  from  the  first,  a  secondaiy 
consideration  with  them.  That  they  were  using  his  popularity  and  strength 
with  which  to  break  down  Adams  and  day ;  and  then  at  the  dose  of  tlie 
General's  first  term,  to  set  him  aside  (Adams  and  Clay  having  been  pre- 
viooflly  pat  out  of  the  way),  and  elevate  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  presidency. 

VOL.  ni. — 21 
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And  really,  it  seems  to  me^  that  their  conduct  after  the  election  would 
justify  such  a  conclusion. 

"This  state  of  things  continued  without  much  change  or  variation,  un- 
til the  following  November.  Mr.  Monroe,  ex-president,  had  been  in  Rich- 
mond attending  a  State  convention,  as  one  of  its  delegates^  and  after  it 
adjourned,  on  his  way  home  he  passed  through  Washington,  and  remained 
a  day  or  two  with  the  view  of  seeing  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 
While  there,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  called  to  see  Gkneral  Jackson.  The 
General  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  and,  on  this  occasion  he  also  invited 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Finch  Ringold,  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia^  and  a  warm,  personal,  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Monroe's. 
The  dinner  party  consisted  of  the  President^  ex-President  Monroe,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Bingold,  Major  Donelson,  and  myself  Mr.  Mon- 
roe sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  President^  Mr.  Eaton  on  the  left,  Mr. 
Ringold  next  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  I  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  having  Mr. 
Ringold  between  me  and  Mr.  Eaton.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  the  Secretary  of  State  fronting  the  Pres- 
ident, and  Major  Donelson  at  the  other  end  of  llie  table  fronting  me.  This 
was  the  exact  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  poation  of  each  member  of 
the  party. 

^  Some  short  time  after  the  company  was  seated,  Mr.  Ringold  remarked 
to  me  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the  Q-eneral  and  Mr.  Monroe  together,  and 
enjoying  themselves  so  welL  Mr.  Monroe,  he  said,  was  a  great  friend  of 
his  upon  the  subject  of  his  Seminole  campaign,  and  stood  by  him  with 
great  firmness  in  opposition  to  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  I  remarked 
I  always  understood  Mr.  Monroe  approved  the  General's  proceedings  in 
that  campaign,  and  was  decidedly  his  fiiend ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  Cabinet 

"  *  Yes,  sir,*  he  said,  *  he  was  the  mly  one* 

"  *  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  General  has  been  laboring  under  a 
very  great  mistake,'  I  replied,  '  for  he  has  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  also  decidedly  his  friend.' 

"  Mr.  Ringold  insisted  that  he  was  not  Believing  that  Mr.  Itingold 
possessed  as  fully  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  any  man  in  Washing- 
ton during  his  administration,  I  was  desirous  of  drawing  him  out  fiilly 
upon  this,  at  one  time,  very  exciting  subject,  and  therefore  continued  the 
conversation. 

"  *  Well,  then,*  I  asked,  *  what  will  you  do  with  Mr.  Adams  ?  Do  you 
not  recollect  that  he  wrote  a  long  and  very  able  letter  to  our  minister,  jus- 
tifying the  course  of  (he  General  in  that  campaign,  and  vindicating  the 
government  in  its  approval  of  all  his  acts?' 

"  *  Yes,*  he  said,  *  I  remember  it  very  well    It  is  true,  he  did  write  a 
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Tery  able  letter  to  our  minister  in  Madrid ;  bnt^'  said  he, '  the  Qenenl  is 
under  no  obligattona  to  him  for  it,  for  Mr.  Monroe  made  him  do  itb' 

"  *  Well,  really  Mr.  Ringold,  joa  sorpriae  mo  more  than  ever.  With 
must  of  the  Qeneral's  Tennessee  finends,  Mr.  Adams  would  hsTO  been  their 
choice  for  the  presidency,  had  the  General  not  been  a  candidate.* 

"  '  WeD,  sir/  said  he, '  they  were  under  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Adams 
for  writing  that  letter.' 

"  And  he  repeated  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  only  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net that  was  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  General  in  eveiy  thing  he  did. 
After  this  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Bingold  and  myself?  He  said  he  had  not ;  that  he 
had  been  conversing  with  the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
He  inquired  what  we  had  been  talking  about  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Ringold 
had  assured  me  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet 
who  approved  of  General  Jackson's  course  in  Florida,  when  prosecuting 
his  Seminole  campaign,  but  Mr.  Monroe  himself.  Mr.  Eaton  said  he  must 
be  mistaken,  as  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  considered  very 
decided  friend^  of  the  GFeneral  in  relation  to  his  proceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Ringold  repeated  they  were  not,  and  that  Mr.  Monroe  stood 
alone  upon  that  subject  in  his  Cabinet.    Here  the  conversation  ended. 

"  After  dinner  was  over  the  company  retired  to  the  parlor,  but  did  not 
remain  long  before  they  all  left^  with  tiie  exception  of  Mr.  Eaton.  The 
General  rang  for  a  servant^  and  ordered  his  pipe  to  be  brought  to  him,  as 
was  his  usual  habit,  after  the  company  had  withdrawn. 

*'His  pipe  was  brought^  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation 
while  smoking,  and,  as  I  supposed,  was  paying  no  attention  to  the  co&- 
venation  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  mysel£  He  heard  me,  however,  in* 
quire  of  Mr.  ^ton  if  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bingold  about  the  Seminole  war 
and  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  did  not  surprise  him;  and,  starting  up  from  his 
apparent  reverie,  demanded  to  know  what  we  were  talking  about.  Mr. 
Eaton  repeated  to  him  what  Mr.  Ringold  had  said  at  the  dinner^table,  in 
relation  to  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
entire  cabinet  to  the  G^eral's  course.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  in- 
credulous, and  remarked  that  Mr.  Ringold  must  be  mistaken. 

^*  I  replied, '  I  am  not  sure  of  that' 

'' '  Why  are  you  not  ?'  inquired  the  General. 

" '  Because  I  have  seen  a  letter,  written  eighteen  months  ago,  in  which 
Mr.  Crawford  is  represented  as  saying  that  you  charged  him  with  having 
taken  strong  ground  against  you  in  Mr.  Monrod's  cabinet^  but  in  that  yoa 
had  done  him  injustice,  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  wis  in 
&vor  of  your  being  airested,  or  punished  in  some  other  way.' 

« <  You  saw  such  a  letter  as  Ihaif*  he  inquired. 

"  Yea,  I  told  him  I  had,  and  read  it  too. 
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"  *  Where  is  that  letter  ?' 

"'InNewYork/IrepUed. 

'* '  In  whose  hands,  and  by  whom  written  ?* 

"  ^It  is  in  the  hands  of  GoL  Hamilton,  and  written  by  GoTemor  For- 
syth, of  Georgia,*  I  answered. 

<'  <  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  want  to  see  it^  and  you  must  go  to  New  York  to- 
morrow.' 

u  t  Yerj  well ;  if  you  desire  it^  I  have  not  the  least  objection.' 

"  In  the  morning,  the  General  still  insisting  on  my  going  to  New 
York,  I  left  in  the  early  stage,  and  reached  that  city  in  the  erening  of 
the  second  day. 

"  After  supper,  I  called  upon  Col.  Hamilton,  and  informed  him  of  the 
object  of  my  visit  to  him.  He  said,  as  regarded  himself,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  send  Governor  Forsyth's  letter  to  the  General,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  the  Governor  to  see  him  first  and 
ask  his  consent  He  remarked  that  Congress  would  meet  in  a  few  days^ 
and  as  the  Gk>vemor  had  just  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he 
would  soon  be  in  Washington,  and  'I  will  meet  him  there  and  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject' 

" '  If  that  arrangement  will  be  satis&ctory  to  the  General,'  he  said,  'I 
would  prefer  it ;  but  if  he  should  not  be  willing  to  wait  until  then,  write 
me,  and  I  will  come  to  Washington,  and  bring  the  letter  with  me.' 

'^  I  told  him,  as  the  proposition  was  a  reasonable  one,  I  thought  the 
Gkneral  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  the  Governor  got  to 
Washington.  On  my  return,  I  saw  the  Gfeneral,  and  related  to  him  the 
arrangements  the  Colonel  and  myself  had  made,  and  he  expressed  himself 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  The  meeting  of  Congress,  which  took  place  a 
few  days  after,  brought  Gk>vemor  Forsjrth  and  CoL  Hamilton  together,  as 
was  expected;  and,  on  talking  over  the  matter,  the  Governor  said  he 
would  prefer  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  written  to  upon  the  subject 
that  he  might  speak  for  himself  over  his  own  ngnature,  which,  no  doubt, 
he  would  do  without  the  least  hesitation.  He  preferred  that  course,  he 
added,  because  his  remarks  to  him,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  CoL  Hamil- 
ton, possibly  might  not  be  altogether  correct  With  this  undeistanding 
they  came  to  my  office,  and  informed  me  of  the  course  it  was  thought 
most  advisable  to  take. 

'^  I  agreed  with  them  entirely,  and  told  CoL  Hamilton  I  had  no  doubt 
the  General  himself  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  he  written  to, 
and  his  statement  obtained  over  his  own  signature.  He  then  proposed 
that  we  should  go  and  see  the  President,  and  inform  him  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  We  started  immediately  for  the  President's  house,  but  the 
Gk>vemor,  according  to  my  recollection,  did  not  accompany  us,  alleging 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  GapiftoL 
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*'CoL  Hamilton,  however,  informed  the  Qeneral  what  it  was  proposed 
to  do,  and  if  it  met  his  approbation,  Gk>Temor  Forsyth  would  immediately 
write  to  Mr.  Crawford  upon  the  subject  The  Q«neral  said  all  he  wanted 
was  Mr.  Orawford*8  statement^  and  if  it  was  proposed  to  have  it  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  so  much  the  better.  Gh>yemor  Forsyth  accordingly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  in  due  time  a  letter  was  reoeiyed  from  him 
confirming  what  had  been  stated  in  the  letter  to  CoL  Hamilton,  with  a  few 
explanations  and  modifications.  The  General  was  then  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  it^  which  he  indosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  May  13, 
1830,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  celebrated  correspondence 
between  those  distinguished  men  that  led  to  an  open  rupture  and  final 
separation. 

"  Mr.  Caihoun,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  General,  says,  '  I  should 
be  blind  not  to  see  that  this  whole  affair  is  a  political  maneuver,  in  which 
the  design  is  that  you  should  be  the  instrument  and  myself  the  victim,  but 
in  which  the  real  actors  are  carefully  concealed  by  an  artful  movement' 
Again  he  says,  '  Your  character  is  of  too  high  and  generous  a  cast  to  re- 
sort to  such  means,  either  for  your  own  advantage  or  that  of  others.  This 
the  eonirwers  of  the  plat^weH  khew,*  etc  Who  the  contrivers^  plotters, 
and  actors  in  these  political  designs  against  him  were,  can  only  be  con^ 
jectured,  as  he  does  not  name  them.  If  he  intended  to  include  me  as  one 
of  them,  I  know  he  labored  under  a  great  mistake ;  and  I  think  he  is 
equally  mistaken  with  regard  to  others  who^  probi^ly,  are  alluded  to. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  any  plot  at 
all,  of  any  kind,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  political  victim  of  him. 
The  Crawford  developments  which  led  to  the  correq>ondenoe  between  the 
General  and  himself  originated,  undoubtedly,  in  the  conversation  between 
CoL  Hamilton  and  myself,  on  board  the  steamboat^  on  our  way  to  JNew 
Orleans^  in  relation  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  General  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. In  that  conversation  not  one  word  was  said  about  Mr.  Calhoun  or 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who,  no  doubt^  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  alludes  in  the  extracts  I  have  quoted  above.  In  proposing  a  re- 
conciliation, CoL  Hamilton  seemed  to  be  actuated  alone  by  a  desire  to 
I^ace  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  the  General  beyond  the  possibili^  of  a  doubt 
If  he  had  any  other  motive  or  desire,  he  did  not  disclose  it  to  me.  How- 
ever, knowing  the  warmth  of  the  ColoneVs  friendship  for  Mr.  Crawford, 
I  thought  it  possible  he  might  have  another  object  in  view,  but  of  a  very 
different  character  fi^m  what  Mr.  Calhoun  supposed.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  very  slender  means,  and  I  thought  it  possible  Cok>nel 
Hamilton  desired  that  he  and  the  General  should  be  on  good  terms,  with 
the  hope,  in  case  the  General  should  be  elected,  of  having  him  provided 
for  under  the  federal  government  with  a  situation  that  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  small  office  he  at  that  time  held  under  the  8tate  of 
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Geofgia.  Bat  this  is  mere  eoqjeotore  on  mj  part^  for  Ookmel  Hamilton 
did  not  make  the  alis^teat  intimation  of  the  kind  in  his  converaation 
with  me. 

**  With  regard  to  Gbyemor  Forsyth's  letter  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  ever  spoken  of  it  to  any  one,  and  probably  should 
not  have  done  so^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bingold  at  the 
President'B  dinner-table.  The  whole  aflUr  was,  as  I  verily  believe,  the 
result  of  accident. 

^  It  has  been  said,  I  know,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  instnimental| 
indeed  the  prmeipal  agent|  in  getting  up  this  quarrel ;  but^  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to  him,  to  say,  that  I 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  such  an  imputation.  When 
the  Qeneral  received  Mr.  Calhoun's  bng  letter  of  the  29th  May,  1830,  in 
answer  to  his  of  the  13th  of  that  month,  inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's,  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  just  as  he  was  abont  to  step  into 
his  carriage  to  go  to  church.  On  ascertaining  it  was  from  Mr.  Calhoun, 
he  came  up  to  my  room  and  requested  me  to  look  over  it  in  his  absence^ 
and  note  such  portions  of  it  as  would  require  his  particular  attention.  On 
loB  return  he  inquired  if  I  had  read  it 

«*I  have,' I  replied. 

"  <  Have  you  made  any  notes  ?' 

"  <  I  have  made  no  notes,  Qeneral,  for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  is  ne- 
cessary you  should  read  the  whole  letter  before  you  make  any  reply  to 
it* 

"  I  then  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  own  room  to  read  it ; 
but  he  had  time  to  read  a  small  portion  of  it  only  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. When  he  came  down  he  appeared  to  be  excited,  but  said  no- 
thing, and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  returned  to  his  own  room  and 
finished  reading  it  After  having  got  through  with  the  letter  he  sent  for  me^ 
and,  I  most  say,  I  never  saw  him  more  excited  under  any  circumstances 
in  my  life  than  he  was  on  this  occasion.  He  said  he  had  never  been  so 
much  deceived  in  any  man  as  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Calhoun — a  man  for 
whom  he  had  the  warmest  friendship,  and  in  whom  he  had  reposed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence. 

« <  In  this  letter  (holding  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  in  his  hand)  he  has  ac- 
knowledged every  thing  with  which  he  is  charged  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
which  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  his  previous  assurances  made  to  me 
m  relation  to  the  Seminole  campaign.' 

^  Pausing  for  a  moment,  and  seeming  to  suppress  his  feelingB^  he  handed 
me  the  letter,  and  requested  me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  ask  him 
to  read  it,  and  let  him  know  what  he  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  thought  of  it  I 
stepped  over  with  it  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  and  directed  the  servant  at  the 
door  to  say  to  him  I  wished  to  see  him  in  his  office  for  a  few  momenti 
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When  he  came  down  I  remarked  that  the  General  had  reoeiTed  a  letter 
that  morning  from  Mr.  Oalhomi,  in  reply  to  his  of  the  13th,  and  had  di- 
rected me  to  hand  it  to  him,  with  the  request  that  *  you  will  read  it  and 
let  him  know  what  yon  think  of  it'  He  tock  the  letter  ont  of  my  hand, 
opened  it,  and  commenced  reading ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ifarst  page,  he  stopped  and  vety  deliberately  folded  it  up  again,  and  said : 

" '  Major,  I  prefer  not  to  read  Mr.  Oalhonn's  letter,  for  I  see  it  is  to  end 
in  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  General,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  hold  me  responsible  for  it  Under  these  dr- 
cumstances  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  public  statement^ 
and  as  I  haye  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it)  in  &ct  know  no- 
thing about  it)  I  want  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  so  with  a  dear  con- 
science.' 

"  He  then  handed  the  letter  back  to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  ex- 
plain to  the  General  his  reason  for  not  reading  it  When  I  returned  to 
the  President,  he  inquired  if  I  had  seen  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  I  told  him  I 
had. 

""  <  What  does  he  think  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  7' 

" '  Mr.  Van  Buren  thinks  it  is  best  for  him  that  he  should  not  read  it^' 
and  I  gave  him  his  reasons  for  declining  to  do  so.  He  smiled,  and  re- 
marked, 

"  <I  reckon  Van  is  right  I  dare  say  they  will  attempt  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  upon  him.' 

"  He  requested  me  to  hand  him  the  letter,  and  said  '  its  receipt  must 
be  acknowledged  this  evening,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  will  leave  in  the  Richmond 
boat  to-night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  want  him  to  receive  my 
reply  before  he  gets  off.'  He  then  stepped  into  his  office,  acknowledged, 
in  a  short  note,  his  letter  of  the  day  before,  asked  me  to  copy  it^  which 
being  done,  he  dispatched  his  messenger  with  it  immediately. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  this  quarrel  had'  its  origin  in  the 
Eaton  afi&ir.  This  is  a  mistake.  That  the  latter  was  the  occasion  of  muoh 
excitement,  as  well  as  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  there  is  no  doubt^  but  of 
iUdf  it  would  not  have  caused  a  separation  between  the  General  and  Mr. 
Calhoun.  It  is  also  true  that  nearly  all  those  who  exerted  themselves,  >!ri< 
to  prevent  Mr.  Eaton's  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  af- 
terward, having  failed  in  that,  to  drive  him  out  of  it)  were  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  The  General,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  acts  of  his  friends,  though  he  did  think  he  could  have 
controlled  them  if  he  had  been  so  disposed ;  jet,  according  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
own  logic,  the  General  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  so.  In  his  long 
letter  to  him  (May  29,  1830),  speaking  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Crawfwd'a 
friends  in  both  houses  of  Congress^  upon  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign, he  says,  '  Wky,  fken,  did  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  not  iwhrpMe  with  hit 
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frimdM  on  (he  Oommiiiee  to  do  you  jut^iee?  If  it  were  the  daty  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  sworn  enemy,  at  that  time,  of  the  Gkneral,  to  interfere  with 
his  friends  to  do  him  justice,  how  mudi  more  so  was  it  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Galhonn,  his  avowed  friend,  to  interfere  with  his  friends,  who  were  tiying 
to  break  up  his  Cabinet  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration  I 

"  Yoa  must  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  those  efforts, 
as  I  showed  you,  when  here,  a  manuscript  book  containing  the  corre^Mnd- 
ence  between  the  General  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ely,  and  others,  having  reference 
to  the  same  subject  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  impertinent  interference 
with  his  public  duties,  he  wrote  down  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  several 
days  before  his  inauguration,  the  names  of  those  he  intended  to  bring  into 
his  Cabinet,  and  handed  it  to  me,  with  the  request  that  I  would  take  it 
down  to  the  TlUegraph  office,  the  Jackson  organ,  and  hand  it  to  General 
Green,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  and  say  to  him,  *  I  want  it  published  in 
the  Tdegraph  of  UMnorrow  monungJ  General  Green,  in  looking  over 
the  list,  was  evidently  disconcerted.  He  remarked  to  me  that  he  regretted 
to  see  Mr.  Eaton's  name  on  it 

"*  Why  so,' I  asked. 

"  ^Because,'  he  said,  'if  Mr.  Eaton  is  taken  into  the  Cabinet,  I  think  it 
will  cause  both  him  and  the  Gteneral  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  I  should 
exceedingly  regret' 

<*  As  General  Green  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun^  and  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  friends  generally,  I  thought 
the  remark  presaged  no  good  to  the  incoming  administration.  I  will  do 
General  Green,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
the  least  hostility  to  Mr.  Eaton.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he  had  kind 
and  friendly  feelings  for  him  at  that  time  at  least  I  simply  remarked,  in 
reply  to  his  objection  to  Mr.  Eaton's  being  brought  into  the  Cabinet,  that 
the  General  had  made  up  his  mind  on  that  subject,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
could  be  now  changed.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  new  Cabinet  were  published  in  the  Ikiegraph  the  next  morning. 

"  But  did  this  put  an  end  to  annoyance  to  the  President  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?  Not  at  all!  On  the  following  evening  he  received  a  call  fit>m  Colo- 
nel TowBon,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  military  officer,  and  at  that  time 
the  Paymaster-General  of  the  United  States  army.  The  parior,  as  usual, 
was  crowded,  and  the  Colonel  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  qieaking  to 
the  General  privately,  asked  if  there  was  any  room  in  which  he  could  have 
a  private  interview  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

^ '  Certainly,'  the  G^eral  said,  and  invited  him  to  his  bed  chamber. 

"He  opened  the  door  and  begged  the  Colonel  to  walk  in,  but  when 
be  got  to  the  door,  and  saw  me  seated  at  a  table  writing,  he  drew  back. 

« *  Come  in,'  the  General  repeated, '  there  is  no  one  here  bat  Mijor 
Lewis,  end  between  him  and  me  there  are  no  secrets^' 
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"  The  Oolonel  then  came  in,  and  he  and  the  General  seated  themaehres 
near  the  fire-place.  I  had  no  wish  to  listen  to  their  convenation,  hut  aa 
the  room  was  small,  and  they  spoke  in  their  usaal  tone  of  Toioe,  I  could 
not  help  hearing  every  word  they  said ;  and  as  the  General  did  not  pro- 
pose I  should  leaye  the  room  I  continued  to  write  on,  as  I  knew  he  was 
anxious  that  the  writing  upon  which  I  was  engaged  should  be  finished  in 
time  for  that  night's  mail.  After  being  seated,  the  Colonel  remarked  that 
he  saw  published  in  the  Megraph  of  that  morning  '  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  persons  that  you  propose,  General,  it  is  said,  to  bring  into  your  Cabi- 
net' 

'' '  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  those  gentlemen  will  compose  my  Cabinet' 

"  *  There  is  no  objection,  I  believe,  personally,  to  any  of  them,'  said  the 
Colonel,  'but  there  is  one  of  them  your  firiends  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  substitute  with  the  name  of  some  other  person.' 

"  ^  Which  of  the  names  do  you  refer  to.  Colonel  ?'  he  inquired. 

" '  I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Eaton,'  he  said. 

" '  Mr.  Eaton  is  an  old  personal  friend  of  mine,'  the  General  remarked. 
'  He  is  a  man  of  talents  and  experience,  and  one  in  whom  his  State,  as 
well  as  myself,  have  every  confidenca  I  can  not  see,  therefore,'  he  added, 
'why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  him.' 

'' '  There  is  none,  I  believe,  personally  to  Aim,'  the  Oolonel  said,  'but 
there  are  great  objections  made  to  his  wife.' 

<^  <  And  pray,  Colonel,  what  will  his  wife  have  to  do  with  the  duties  of 
the  War  Department?'  asked  the  GkneraL 

" '  Not  much,  perhaps,'  said  the  Colonel,  'but  she  is  a  person  with  whom 
the  ladies  of  this  city  do  not  associate.  She  is  not,  and,  probably,  never 
will  be  received  into  society  here,  and  if  Mr.  Eaton  shall  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  it  may  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  both  ydu  and 
him.' 

" '  That  may  possibly  be  so,'  he  said,  '  but  Colonel,  do  you  suppose  that 
I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  people  to  consult  the  ladies  of  Washington 
as  to  the  proper  persons  to  compose  my  Cabinet  ?  In  the  selection  of  its 
members  I  shall  consult  my  own  judgment,  looking  to  the  great  and  para- 
mount interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the  accommodation  of 
tibe  society  and  drawing-rooms  of  this  or  any  other  dty.  Mr.  Eaton  will 
certainly  be  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers,  unless  he  declines  to  become 
a  member  of  my  Cabinet' 

"  The  Colonel,  discovering  it  would  be  uselen  to  say  any  thing  more 
upon  the  subject,  rose,  made  his  bow,  and  left  But  he  did  not  ground 
his  arms  at  this  rebuff  of  the  General  As  he  could  not  prevent  Mr. 
Eaton  fi-om  getting  «n,  he  seemed  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  drive  him  mU 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  therefore  continued  his  opposition  to  him  until  it 
asBomed  the  character  of  disrespect  both  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
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Freddent  Titking  this  view  of  his  conduct,  the  General  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  his  name  stnidc  from  the  Army  Register,  and  would  uo- 
douhtedlj  have  done  so,  if  Mr.  Eaton  had  not  interposed  to  preyent  it 

«  NoTB. — ^In  relating  the  oonyeisation  which  took  place  in  the  Qeneral's 
bed  chamber,  between  him  and  Colonel  Towson,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un* 
derstood  as  intending  any  di8req)ect,  either  to  the  gallant  colonel  or  the 
society  of  Washington,  among  whom  I  had  many  warm  and  esteemed 
friends  when  I  lived  in  that  dty,  as  well  as  at  this  time,  who  would  be 
ornaments  to  any  society.  In  the  foregoing  nairatiYe,  I  have  been  desir- 
ous of  representing  every  occurrence  correctly,  and,  I  believe,  in  most  in- 
stances, I  have  used  the  very  words  spoken,  and  particularly  as  relates  to 
General  Jackson.  <*  Wm.  B.  Lewis. 

"Naiktills,  Ootob«r  2S,  1850.** 

To  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  affair,  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Vice-President. 

As  soon  as  General  Jackson  had  obtained  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Crawford  to  Governor  Forsyth,  which  declares  that  it 
was  Calhoun,  not  Crawford,  who  had  proposed  the  arrest  or 
punishment  of  General  Jackson  in  1818,  General  Jackson 
sent  that  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  with  a  brief  epistle  of  his 
own, 

aiNERAL  JACKSON  TO  XR.  OALHOUIT. 

"Mar  la^lSSQL 
"Sir:  The  frankness,  which,  I  trust,  has  always  characterised  me 
through  life,  tovrard  those  with  whom  I  have  been  in  the  habits  of  friend- 
ship, induces  me  to  lay  before  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  Esq.,  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  on  yesterday. 
The  submission,  you  will  perceive,  is  authorized  by  the  writer.  The  state- 
ments and  facts  it  presents  being  so  different  from  what  I  had  heretofore 
understood  to  be  correct,  requires  that  it  should  be  brought  to  your  con- 
sideration. They  are  different  from  your  letter  to  Governor  Bibb,  of  Ala- 
bama, of  the  13th  May,  1818,  where  you  state,  '  (General  Jackson  is  vested 
with  full  power  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  he  may  judge  best,'  and 
diflferent,  too,  from  your  letters  to  me  at  that  time,  which  breathe  through- 
out a  spirit  of  approbation  and  friendship,  and  particularly  the  one  in  which 
you  say, '  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
20th  ultimo,  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  entire  q>probatiDn  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  measures  you  have  adopted  to  terminate  the  rupture  with 
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the  Indians.*  My  object  in  making  this  oommnnication  is  to  announce  to 
you  the  great  aorprise  which  is  felt^  and  to  learn  of  you  whether  it  be  pos- 
able  that  the  information  giyen  is  correct ;  whether  it  can  be,  under  all 
the  circumstances  ci  which  yon  and  I  are  both  informed,  that  any  attempt 
aenoQsfy  to  affect  me  was  moved  and  sustained  by  you  in  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, when,  as  is  known  to  you,  I  was  but  executing  the  wishes  of  the  gor- 
emment)  and  dothed  with  the  authority  to  'conduct  the  war  in  the  man- 
HBt  I  might  judge  best' 

"  You  can,  if  you  please,  take  a  copy :  the  one  inclosed  you  will  please 
return  to  me.    I  am,  sir,  yery  respect^y,  your  humble  servant^ 

'^Akdbew  Jaokbok.*' 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  betrayed  by  his  extreme  desire  to  stand 
well  with  the  President,  and  to  defeat  the  supposed  machin- 
ations of  his  rival,  into  the  weakness  of  replying  to  this  let- 
ter at  prodigious  length.  Instead  of  taking  the  proper  and 
dignified  ground  of  declining  to  reveal  the  proceedings  of  a 
cabinet  council,  he  avowed  that,  in  the  belief  that  General 
Jackson  had  transcended  his  orders  in  1818,  he  did  express 
that  opinion  in  the  cabinet  council,  and  proposed  the  investi- 
gation of  Greneral  Jackson's  conduct  by  a  court  of  inquiry. 
He  justified  his  course,  and  inveighed  against  Mr.  Crawford 
for  betraying  the  secret.  He  reminded  General  Jackson  that 
the  approbatory  sentence  quoted  by  him  in  his  letter  was 
written  before  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  ports 
and  of  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  had 
reached  Washington.  He  adduced  many  proofs  of  Craw- 
ford's hostility  to  General  Jackson  and  to  himself,  and  de- 
nounced this  whole  proceeding  as  a  plot  to  effect  his  own  po- 
litical extinction  and  the  exaltation  of  his  enemies.  He 
declared  that  his  conduct  toward  General  Jackson,  from  the 
b^inning  of  their  acquaintance,  had  been  that  of  a  true 
friend  and  faithful  public  servant.  General  Jackson's  reply 
was  the  following : 

GIKERAL  JACKSON  TO  MB.  OALHOUH. 

•«lli7  SOfh,  1830. 

"Sib:  Tour  oommunication  of  the  29th  instant  was  handed  me  this 
mornmg  just  as  I  was  going  to  church,  and  of  course  was  not  read  until  I 
returned. 
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"  I  regret  to  find  that  you  have  entirely  mistaken  my  note  of  the  13th 
instant  There  is  no  part  of  it  which  calls  in  question  either  your  conduct 
or  your  motives  in  the  case  alluded  to.  Motives  are  to  be  inferred  from 
actions,  and  judged  by  our  Qod.  It  had  been  intimated  to  me  many  yeaiB 
ago,  that  it  was  you,  and  not  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had  been  secretly  endeav- 
oring to  destroy  my  reputation.  These  insinuations  I  indignantly  repelled, 
upon  the  ground  that  you,  in  all  your  letters  to  me,  professed  to  be  my  per- 
sonal friend,  and  approved  enUrtihf  my  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Seminole 
campaign.  I  had  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  your  honor  and  frankness,  to 
believe  for  one  moment  that  you  could  be  capable  of  such  deception. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  friendly  feelings  (which  I  always  entertained 
for  you),  when  I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crawford's  letter,  with 
that  frankness  which  ever  has,  and  I  hope  ever  will,  characterize  my  con- 
duct)  I  considered  it  due  to  you,  and  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
always  existed  between  us,  to  lay  it  forthwith  before  you,  and  ask  if  the 
statements  contained  in  that  letter  could  be  true.  I  repeat,  I  had  a  right 
to  believe  that  you  were  my  sincere  friend,  and,  until  now,  never  expected 
to  have  occasion  to  say  of  you,  in  the  language  of  Csesar,  Bt  iu  Brute  f 
The  evidence  which  has  brought  me  to  this  conclusion  is  abundantly  con- 
tained in  your  letter  now  before  me.  In  your  and  Mr.  Crawford's  dilute 
I  have  no  interest  whatever ;  but  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  here- 
after, when  I  shall  have  more  leisure,  and  the  documents  at  hand,  to  place 
the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  to  notice  the  historical  facts  and  references 
in  your  communication,  which  will  give  a  very  different  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

"It is  due  to  myself, however,  to  state  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive documents  and  orders  in  my  possession  will  show  conclusively 
that  I  had  authority  for  all  I  did,  and  that  your  explanation  of  my  powers, 
as  declared  to  Qovemor  Bibb,  shows  your  own  imderstanding  of  them. 
Your  letter  to  me  of  the  29th,  handed  to-day,  and  now  before  me,  is  the 
first  intimation  to  me  that  you  ever  entertained  any  opinion  or  view  of 
them.  Your  conduct,  words,  actions,  and  letters,  I  have  ever  thought, 
show  this.  Understanding  you  now,  no  further  communication  with  you 
on  this  subject  is  necessaiy.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Ajtdbew  Jackson." 

Mr.  Calhoun  persisted  in  continuing  the  correspondence. 
He  added^  however^  nothing  of  importance  to  what  he  had 
stated  in  bis  first  communication,  and  General  Jackson  again 
declared  that  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  upon  the  subject. 
He  gave  Mr.  Oalhoun  plainly  to  understand  that  friendly  re- 
lations between  them  were  for  ever  out  of  the  question. 
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In  reviewing  this  affair,  at  once  bo  trivial  and  so  impor- 
tant, I  find  no  evidence  whatever  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
guilty  of  duplicity  toward  Gleneral  Jackson.  Not  only  was 
he  not  bound  to  communicate  to  Gheneral  Jackson  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Cabinet  council,  but  he  was  bound  not  to  re- 
veal them.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  professed,  pub- 
licly or  privately,  to  General  Jackson  or  to  any  one  else,  that 
he  approved  aU  of  the  General's  proceedings  in  Florida.  Nor 
was  it  any  just  cause  of  reproach  that  he  did  not  approve 
those  proceedings.  He  admitted  and  believed  that  General 
Jackson's  motives  had  been  patriotic,  and  if  he  disapproved 
some  of  his  acts,  the  General  had  no  right  to  make  that  dis- 
approval a  ground  of  offense.  Mr.  Calhoun's  only  fault  in 
this  business  was  in  his  deigning  to  make  any  reply  to  the 
(General's  first  letter,  except  civilly  to  decline  giving  the  in- 
formation sought.  He  should  have  taken  high  groimd  at  first, 
and  kept  it.  He  should  have  disdained  to  fight  Mr.  Crawford 
with  his  own  weapons,  and  not  followed  his  bad  example  of 
revealing  Cabinet  secrets.  If  he  had  done  so.  General  Jack- 
son might  have  hated  him,  but  could  never  have  despised 
him.  A  manly  defiance  General  Jackson  liked  next  to  com- 
plete submission. 

The  truth  is,  that  before  this  affair  began,  the  President 
was,  in  his  heart,  totally  estranged  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  pretext  for  breaking  with  him. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE     '^GLOBE"      established. 

The  feud  between  the  President  and  the  Vice-President, 
which  was  not  known  to  the  public  for  nearly  a  year  after 
their  correspondence  closed,  began  to  produce  serious  effects 
almost  immediately.  Among  those  who  most  lamented  the 
estrangement,  and  had  most  reason  to  lament  it,  was  General 
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Duflf  Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraphy  and 
printer  to  Congress.  "  We  endeavored,"  he  said  afterward, 
in  his  paper,  ^^  to  postpone  the  crisis  by  direct  appeals- to  the 
President  and  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  refused  to  read  the  cor- 
respondence between  them,  because  we  had  hoped,  although 
almost  against  hope,  even  up  to  the  last  moment,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  President  would  be  opened,  and  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion would  take  place.  When  the  question  came  in  this  shape 
there  was  less  difficulty.  It  was  not  a  desertion  of  our  friends 
or  of  our  principles.  We  were  compelled  to  choose,  and  we 
took  the  weaker  side ;  not  because  we  preferred  Mr.  Calhoun, 
but  because  his  was  the  side  of  truth  and  honor." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inner  circle  of  Jack- 
sonians  were,  in  some  degree,  dissatisfied  with  the  organ 
of  the  administration  before  the  quarrel  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun  occurred.  The  destruction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  being  one  of  their  fixed  and  most 
cherished  purposes,  they  must  have  desired  an  organ  that 
could  be  relied  upon  to  aid  them  in  the  long  contest  which 
they  saw  impending.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  fact,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Duff  Green,  in  1830,  held  this  language :  ^'  Had  I 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  I  should  at  once  have  started  a 
newspaper  in  Washington.  It  appeared  to  be  the  readiest 
way  by  which  I  could  provide  the  means  of  comfort  for  a  des- 
titute family,  and  vindicate  the  principles  of  equal  rights, 
violated  in  the  proscription  of  printers  as  a  class.  Besides,  I 
had  some  ambition  to  promote,  at  this  point,  the  great  cause 
of  reform." 

Mr.  Kendall,  however,  was  not  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  Telegraph  remained  the  sole  organ  of  the  party  at 
the  seat  of  government. 

Soon  after  the  difference  between  the  first  officers  of  the 
government  was  known  by  their  friends  to  be  irreconcilable, 
the  Telegraph  began,  gradually  and  cautiously,  to  change  its 
tone.  For  a  considerable  time  GFeneral  Jackson  would  not 
perceive  the  change,  for  he  was  attached  to  the  paper  and  to 
its  editor,  and  had  many  agreeable  recollections  connected 
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with  both.  The  Tdegraph  had  supported  him,  both  before 
and  after  his  election,  with  that  daring  tmscrupulousness 
which  was  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  this  man  of  war. 
Mr.  Kendall,  however,  and  Major  Lewis  saw  the  coming  de- 
fection of  General  Green  very  plainly,  and  advised  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  in  time  for  the  establishment  of  another 
organ. 

"  No,"  said  the  General,  "  you  are  mistaken.  Give  Duff 
time.    He  vrill  come  out  right  after  a  little  reflection." 

Major  Lewis  felt  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  sur- 
mises that  he  wrote  confidentially,  and  without  consulting 
the  President,  to  Mr.  Gooch,  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer j 
asking  him  if  he  would  come  to  Washington  and  establish  an 
organ,  in  case  the  President  should,  at  any  future  time,  de- 
sire it.  Mr.  Gooch  declined.  Mr.  Kendall  had  his  eye  upon 
another  gentleman,  his  old  friend  and  volxmtary  contributor, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Kentucky. 

Col.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,''  gives  a  strik- 
ing, but  not  quite  correct  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  Blair.  ^^  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1830,"  says  Col.  Benton,  ^'  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  showed  the  President  a  paper,  the  Frankfort 
(Kentucky)  Argus,  containing  a  powerful  and  spirited  review 
of  a  certain  nullification  speech  in  Congress.  He  inquired 
for  the  author,  ascertained  him  to  be  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair — 
not  the  editor,  but  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Argus — 
and  had  him  written  to  on  the  subject  of  taking  charge  of  a 
paper  in  Washington.  The  application  took  Mr.  Blair  by 
surprise.  He  was  not  thinking  of  changing  his  residence  and 
pursuits.  He  was  well  occupied  where  he  was— clerk  of  the 
lucrative  office  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  salaried  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
(by  the  election  of  the  legislature),  and  proprietor  of  a  farm 
and  slaves  in  that  rich  State." 

It  is  true  that  General  Jackson  was  struck  with  the 
article  referred  to  by  Col.  Benton ;  but  it  was  only  after 
much  subsequent  persuasion  and  repeated  proofs  of  Duff 
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Green's  defection  that  the  President  gave  a  reluctant  consent 
that  Mr.  Blair  should  be  summoned  to  the  rescue.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Blair  in  the  pleasant  pecuniary  circumstances  detailed 
by  Col.  Benton.  He  was  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  debt,  living  upon  the  slender  emolu- 
ments of  his  two  offices.  It  is  surprising  that  the  author  of 
the  "  Thirty  Years'  View"  should  have  been  unacquainted 
with  facts  which  Mr.  Blair  often  amuses  his  fiiends  by 
relating. 

If  the  country  had  been  searched  for  the  express  purpose 
of  selecting  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  editorship  of  the  pro- 
posed organ,  no  one  could  have  been  found  whose  history, 
opinions,  antipathies,  and  cast  of  character  so  adapted  him  for 
the  post  as  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Kentucky.  Descended  from  the 
Scotch  family  of  whom  the  famous  Hugh  Blair  was  a  mem- 
ber, bom  in  Virginia,  reared  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  he 
had  been  from  his  youth  up  an  ardent  but  disinterested  poli- 
tician. For  ten  years  he  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  were,  or  were  not,  subject  to  State  taxation,  a  question 
that  was  nowhere  argued  with  such  heat  and  pertinacity  as 
in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Blair  was  against  the  bank.  The  ten 
years'  agitation  had  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  vul- 
nerable points  of  the  institution,  and  familiar  with  the  weap- 
ons of  attack.  He  was  among  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  bank  in  the  Union.  Another  of  his  special  antipathies 
was  nullification  ;  and  yet  another  was  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  the  high  federalism  of  his  messages.  Master  of  an  easy 
and  vigorous  style,  which  could  become  slashing  and  fierce 
upon  occasion,  his  whole  training  as  a  writer  and  a  politician 
had  been  belligerent.  He  was  only  a  warrior  upon  paper, 
however.  In  person  slender  and  unimposing,  in  demeanor 
retiring  and  quiet,  in  character  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
grateful,  the  man  and  the  editor  were  two  beings  as  dissimilar 
as  can  be  imagined.  Jackson  men  who  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Olobe,  expecting  to  find  the  thunderer  of  their  party 
a  man  of  Kentuckian  proportions,  with  pistols  peeping  from 
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his  breast-pocket,  and  a  bowie-knife  stiffening  his  back,  were 
amazed  upon  being  told  that  the  little  man  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner, writing  on  his  knee,  was  the  great  editor  they  had  come 
to  get  a  sight  of. 

The  summons  to  Washington,  though  unexpected,  Mr. 
Blair  obeyed  without  hesitation  and  without  delay.  He 
reached  the  capital  in  sorry  plight ;  almost  penniless,  with  a 
single  presentable  coat,  and  that  a  frock-coat ;  with  a  great 
gash  in  the  side  of  his  head  from  an  overset  near  Washing- 
ton. When  he  entered  the  President's  office,  Major  Lewis 
could  hardly  conceal  his  disappointment.  For  weeks,  Mr. 
Blair  had  been  the  coming  man  to  all  the  habitues  of  that 
apartment.  Whenever  General  Duff  had  ventured  to  come 
out  a  little  bolder  than  usual  against  the  administration  or 
its  friends,  they  had  said  to  one  another,  in  effect,  ^'  Never 
mind.  Wait  till  Blair  comes.  He  will  talk  to  him.''  And 
this  was  he — ^this  little  man  attired  in  frock-coat  and  court- 
plaster  !  Said  Major  Lewis,  with  a  sly  glance  at  the  black 
patch,  '^  Mr.  Blair,  we  want  stout  hearts  and  sound  heads 
here." 

The  General  took  to  him  at  once,  and  he  to  the  General. 
At  the  very  first  interview,  the  President  revealed  to  him  the 
situation  of  affiiirs  without  any  reserve  whatever.  The  diffi- 
culties he  had  had  in  his  own  household,  the  alleged  machin- 
ations of  the  nuliifiers,  the  supposed  atrocities  of  the  bank, 
the  imaginary  devices  of  that  arch-devil,  Henry  Clay,  the 
cabinet  combination  against  poor  Major  Eaton — all  were  un- 
folded. "  There 's  my  nephew,  Donelson,"  said  the  General ; 
'^  he  seems  to  be  leaning  toward  the  nuliifiers.  But  he 's  my 
nephew.  I  raised  him.  I  love  him.  Let  him  do  what  he 
will,  I  love  him.  I  can't  help  it.  Treat  him  kindly,  but  if 
he  wants  to  write  for  your  paper,  you  must  look  out  for 
him."  The  President  invited  Mr.  Blair  to  dinner.  When 
the  hour  came,  the  editor  was  horrified  to  find  a  great  com- 
pany of  ambassadors  and  other  high  personages  assembled  in 
the  East  Boom,  aU  in  costume  superb.  The  tails  of  his  un- 
comfortable frock  coat  hung  heavily  upon  the  soul  of  the 
vou  m- — 22 
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stxanger^  who  shrunk  into  a  comer  abashed  and  miserable. 
The  President,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  sought  him 
out,  placed  him  at  the  table  in  the  seat  of  honor  at  his  own 
right  hand,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  his  heart.  In 
Frauds  P.  Blair,  General  Jackson  gained  a  lover  as  well  as 
a  champion. 

Like  Jonah^s  gourd,  the  Globe  appeared  to  spring  into  ex- 
istence in  a  night — ^without  capital,  without  a  press,  without 
types,  without  subscribers,  without  advertisements.  Amos 
Kendall  made  a  contract  for  the  printing.  Major  Lewis,  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  all  the  confidants  of  the  administration  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  subscribers.  The  office-holders  were 
given  to  understand  that  to  subscribe  for  the  Ohbe  was  the 
thing  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  the  Jackson  presses 
throughout  the  country,  annoimced  that  the  Olohe  was,  and 
the  Telegraph  was  not,  the  confidential  organ  of  the  admin- 
istration. Subscribers  came  in  by  hundreds  in  a  day,  and  the 
Olohe  became  a  paying  enterprise  in  a  few  weeks.  Partly  by 
subscription,  and  partly  by  papers  paid  for  in  advance,  a  press 
and  materials  were  soon  purchased.  A  known  fnend  of  the 
bank  advanced  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Blair,  having  in  the  meantime  learned  the 
probable  object  of  this  donation,  returned  the  money. 

To  swell  the  profits  of  the  Olobe  office,  the  President  de- 
sired to  obtain  for  it  the  printing  of  the  departments,  or,  at 
least,  a  share  of  that  profitable  business.  As  some  of  the 
secretaries  showed  no  alacrity  to  make  the  transfer  desired, 
the  fertile  brain  of  Major  Lewis  devised  a  very  simple  but 
quite  effectual  expedient  for  compelling  them  to  do  so.  He 
induced  the  President  to  issue  an  order  to  each  member  of 
the  cabinet,  requiring  him  to  present  to  the  President  a 
quarterly  account  of  the  sums  paid,  and  to  whom  paid,  in 
his  department  for  printing.  Major  Lewis  drew  up  the  order. 
Major  Donelson,  as  usual,  copied  it.  The  President  signed  it. 
Such  an  order,  in  the  peculiar  posture  of  affairs  at  the  time, 
was  equivalent  to  a  command  to  give  the  Olobe  office  a  share 
of  the  department  printing ;  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 
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In  due  time,  came  the  election  of  Messrs.  Blair  and  Bives  as 
printers  to  Congress,  which  added  fortune  to  the  fame  and 
power  given  them  hy  the  Globe,  Mr.  John  0.  Bives,  the 
well-known  partner  of  Mr.  Blair,  was  a  gentleman  who  added  . 
to  respectable  literary  attainments  an  extraordinary  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  business. 

The  Telegraph  waged  an  active  warfare  against  Greneral 
Jackson  for  several  years,  supporting  Henry  Clay  for  the 
presidency  in  1832,  with  hopes  for  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1836  or 
1840.  The  campaign  of  1832  gave  it  a  temporary  inflation, 
which  the  result  of  that  campaign  changed  into  partial  col- 
lapse. The  editor  still  lives  in  Washington,  a  prosperous 
gentleman,  delighting  to  tell  over,  to  after-dinner  circles,  the 
story  of  his  short  and  turbulent  career  as  Jacksonian  organ. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 

CONQBESS    IN    SESSION. 

The  administration  of  General  Jackson,  however  dis- 
tracted by  internal  broils,  whatever  motives  of  a  partisan  or 
personal  character  influenced  it,  always  came  before  the 
public  with  an  imposing  air  of  calm  dignity  and  single-eyed 
patriotism.  No  one  could  ever  suppose,  from  its  public 
papers,  that,  £rom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  existence, 
it  scarcely  knew  a  month  of  internal  peace  and  real  coopera- 
tive harmony. 

Congress  met  again  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  on  the 
day  following  Major  Donelson  was  at  the  Capitol  with  the 
message,  one  of  the  most  carefully  elaborated  documents  ever 
presented  to  Congress. 

It  opened  with  jubilation.  Plenty  and  peace  had  crowned 
the  year.  "  With  a  population  unparalleled  in  its  increase, 
and  poflsesmng  a  character  which  combines  the  hardihood  of 
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enterprise  with  the  considerateness  of  wisdom,"  every  where 
was  seen  a  steady  improvement.  A  glowing  paragraph  ex* 
pressed  the  congratulations  of  the  nation  upon  the  success  of 
the  late  revolution  in  France,  which  had  enabled  Lafayette 
to  place  upon  the  throne  the  prince  Louis  Philippe,  a  man 
who,  the  President  hoped,  would  deserve  the  proud  appella- 
tion of  Patriot  Ejko.  The  recent  diplomatic  triumph  of 
Mr.  McLane,  which  placed  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
on  its  present  footing,  after  six  previous  negotiations  had  re- 
sulted in  failure,  was  explained,  and  the  negotiators  on  both 
sides  duly  complimented,  Mr.  McLane  being  mentioned  by 
name.  The  Sultan  had  opened  to  us  the  Black  Sea,  and 
placed  our  commerce,  in  all  respects,  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations.  With  Mexico,  Bussia,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  negotiations  were  pending  with  every  prospect  of 
issues  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  Denmark  had  at 
length  appropriated  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars,  the  whole  amount  claimed,  to  indemnify  Ameri- 
can merchants  for  the  spoliations  of  1808  to  1811,  and  it 
now  only  remained  for  Congress  to  effect  a  just  distribution 
of  the  money  among  the  claimants. 

These  administrative  triumphs  having  been  detailed,  the 
authors  of  the  message  grappled  with  the  serious  business  of 
the  occasion,  which  was  to  defend  the  course  of  the  President 
in  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  road,  and  in  his  withholding  his 
assent  from  the  light-house  bill,  and  the  bill  authorizing  a 
subscription  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
pany, both  of  which  had  been  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  That  the  expense  of  constructing  light- 
houses properly  devolved  upon  the  general  government,  the 
President  did  not  doubt ;  but  there  were  some  features  of  the 
light-house  bill  in  question  of  which  he  could  not  approve^ 
To  the  number  of  light-house  keepers,  already  very  large,  the 
bill  proposed  to  add  the  extraordinary  number  of  fifty-one. 
The  expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  were  immense,  and,  as  he  had  been  led  to  conclude, 
unieasonable,  and  he  lool^  rather  to  their  dimination  tbaa 
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their  increase.  Moreover,  the  present  bill  contained  the  en- 
tirely fatal  objection  of  authorizing  certain  suryeys  which 
were  clearly  of  a  local  character,  and  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  local  interests. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  proposing  a  subscription  of  the 
public  money  to  the  stock  of  a  private  company,  he  was 
utterly  and  for  ever  opposed  to  that  mode  of  assisting  public 
works.  He  thought  it  unconstitutional,  impolitic,  injurious, 
and  demoralizing.  With  his  consent  it  should  never  be 
done. 

The  message  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Maysville  veto, 
the  use  of  the  veto  power  generally,  and  the  proposed  appor- 
tionment of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States.  Amid 
all  the  clamor  and  controversy  to  which  his  measures  had 
given  rise,  the  President  said  he  had  been  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  if  he  had  really  mistaken  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  an  opportunity  would  soon  be  afforded 
them  of  placing  in  the  presidential  chair  one  who  would  in- 
terpret their  desires  more  correctly.  Meanwhile,  the  money 
saved  by  the  vetos  would  be  rigidly  applied  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

The  President  repeated  his  recommendations  for  the  re- 
moval of  '^  all  intermediate  agency"  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  for  limiting  his  period  of  service  to  one 
term. 

He  artfully  defended  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians, 
denying  that  the  removal  was  either  unjust  or  inhuman. 
"  Doubtless,"  he  remarked,  "  it  will  be  painful  to  leave  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  ;  but  what  do  they  more  than  our  an- 
cestors did,  or  than  our  children  are  now  doing  ?  To  better 
their  condition  in  an  unknown  land,  our  fore&thers  left  all 
that  was  dear  in  earthly  objects.  Our  children,  by  thousands, 
yearly  leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  seek  new  homes  in 
distant  regions." 

The  tariff  was  a  topic,  of  course,  and  it  was  touched  with 
an  uncertain  hand,  of  course.  The  people  were  implored 
not  to  x^ard  the  tariff  as  a  sectional  matter,  and  to  ap- 
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preach  it  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  revenue  of  ihe  year 
had  been  $24,161,018 ;  the  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the 
public  debt,  $13,742,311 ;  the  payment  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  had  been  $11,354,630  ;  balance  in  the  treasury, 
$4,819,781. 

The  message  concluded  with  a  second  and  louder  warning 
to  the  United  States  bank.  "  Nothing  has  oocnned^"  said 
the  President,  "  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  which 
many  of  our  citizens  apprehend  from  that  institution,  as  at 
present  organized.  In  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  com- 
promise which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bsmk,  through  the 
agency  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its 
principles  and  structure  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and 
other  objections.  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such 
a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  based  on  the  public  and  individual  deposits, 
without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,  whidi 
shall  remit  the  funds  of  the  government,  and  the  expense  of 
which  may  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by  allowing  its 
officers  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a 
moderate  premium.  Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  no 
stockholders,  debtors,  or  property,  and  but  few  officers,  it 
would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  objections  which 
are  uiiged  against  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no  means  to 
operate  on  the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  laige  masses  of  the 
community,  it  would  be  shorn  of  the  influence  which  makes 
that  bank  formidable." 

This  message  was  one  of  the  longest  ever  presented  to 
Oongress.  The  care  and  elaboration  of  the  argumentative 
portions  of  it  show  how  deeply  its  leading  topics  were  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind,  and  how  resolutely  the  administra- 
tion was  marching  toward  the  objects  it  had  prescribed  to 
itself. 

One  event  only  of  this  session  of  Oongress  need  detain  ub 
—Colonel  Benton's  first  formal  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the 
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Uiiited  States.  ''The  current/'  says  the  author  of  the 
"  Thirty  Years'  View,"  "  was  all  setting  one  way.  I  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  voice  against  it  in  the  Senate,  and  made  sev- 
eral efforts  before  I  succeeded — the  thick  array  of  the  Bank 
friends  throwing  every  obstacle  in  my  way,  and  even  friends 
holding  me  back  for  the  regular  course,  which  was  to  wait 
until  the  application  for  the  renewed  charter  should  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  then  to  oppose  it.  I  foresaw  that,  if  this  course 
was  followed,  the  Bank  would  triumph  without  a  contest — 
that  she  would  wait  until  a  majority  was  installed  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress — ^then  present  her  application — ^hear  a  few 
barren  speeches  in  opposition ; — and  then  gallop  the  renewed 
charter  through." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  on  this  occasion,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  of  his  whole  senatorial  career  of 
thirty  years.  It  emptied  the  Senate  chamber,  but  it  roused 
Ihe  people.  We  shall  have,  in  a  future  page,  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  arguments  against  the  Bank,  and,  therefore,  pass 
over  this  truly  Bentonian  fulmination. 

''  This  speech,"  continues  Colonel  Benton,  ''  was  not  an- 
swered. Confident  in  its  strength,  and  insolent  in  its  nature, 
the  great  moneyed  power  had  adopted  a  system  in  which  she 
persevered  until  hard  knocks  drove  her  out  of  it :  it  was  to 
have  an  anti-Bank  speech  treated  with  the  contempt  of  si- 
lence in  the  House,  and  caricatured  and  belittled  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  according  to  this  system  my  speech  was  treated. 
The  instant  it  was  delivered,  Mr.  Webster  called  for  the  vote, 
and  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  was  done  ;  and  re- 
sulted differently  from  what  was  expected — a  strong  vote 
against  the  Bank — twenty  to  twenty-three  ;  enough  to  excite 
uneasiness,  but  not  enough  to  pass  the  resolution  and  legiti- 
mate a  debate  on  the  subject.  The  debate  stopped  with  the 
single  speech ;  but  it  was  a  speech  to  be  read  by  the  people — 
the  masses — the  millions  ;  and  was  conceived  and  delivered 
for  that  purpose ;  and  was  read  by  them ;  and  has  been  com- 
plimented since  as  having  crippled  the  Bank,  and  given  it  the 
wound  of  which  it  afterward  died ;  but  not  within  the  year 
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and  a  day  which  would  make  the  slayer  responsible  for  the 
homicide.  The  list  of  yeas  and  nays  was  also  favorable  to  the 
effect  of  the  speech.  Though  not  a  party  vote,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently so  to  show  how  it  stood — the  mass  of  the  democracy 
against  the  Bank — ^the  mass  of  the  anti-democrats  for  it." 

This  being  the  ^^  short  session/'  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  third  of  March,  when  the  Twenty-first  Congress  ceased 
to  exist. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

DISSOLTJTION     OF     THE     CABINET. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  brief  and  uneventful  sessiozt  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Calhoun  published  his  "  Book/'  as  it  was  sneer- 
ingly  called  at  the  time  ;  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  octavo, 
containing  his  late  correspondence  with  the  President,  and 
a  mass  of  letters,  statements,  and  certificates  illustrative 
thereof.  In  a  prefatory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Calhoun  explained  his  reasons  for  making  a  pub- 
lication so  unusual  and  unexpected. 

"  Previous  to  my  arrival  at  Washington"  (in  December, 
1830),  said  he,  ^^  I  had  confined  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  correspondence  to  a  few  confidential  friends,  who 
were  politically  attached  both  to  General  Jackson  and  my- 
self ;  not  that  I  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  its  disclo- 
sure, but  because  I  was  unwilling  to  increase  the  existing  ex- 
citement in  the  present  highly  critical  state  of  our  public 
affairs.  But  when  I  arrived  here,  late  in  December,  I  found 
my  caution  had  been  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  correspondence 
was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  every  circle,  and  soon  became 
a  topic  of  free  comment  in  most  of  the  public  journals.  The 
accounts  of  the  affair,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  such  occa- 
sions, were,  for  the  most  part,  grossly  distorted,  and  were,  in 
many  instances,  highly  injurious  to  my  character.     Still  I 
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deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  no  hasty  step^  being  determined 
to  afford  time  for  justice  to  be  done  me  without  appeal  to 
you  ;  and,  if  it  should  be,  to  remain  silent,  as  my  only  ob- 
ject was  the  vindication  of  my  conduct  and  character.  Be- 
lieving that  further  delay  would  be  useless,  I  can  see  no  ade- 
quate motive  to  postpone,  any  longer,  the  submission  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  your  deliberate  and  final  decision.'^ 

The  pamphlet  was  discussed  in  a  strictly  partisan  spirit ; 
all  the  Jackson  papers  condemning  it,  all  the  opposition  pa- 
pers applauding  it.  A  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  gave  extracts  from  nearly 
two  hundred  democratic  papers,  vindicating  the  President 
and  condemning  the  course  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  "  Every  repub- 
lican paper  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,"  said  the 
Courier  J  "  friendly  to  Andrew  Jackson's  reelection,  has  un- 
equivocally condemned  the  publication  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
of  his  attack  on  the  President.  In  the  South,  out  of  South 
Carolina,  it  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and  even  in  South  Carolina, 
a  strong  party  is  forming  against  him,  and  in  favor  of  Jack- 
son.'* 

"  Mr.  Calhoun's  aUach  on  the  President  1"  "  Condemns 
unequivocally  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  nuUifiers  I"  Artful  con« 
junction  1  Were  the  politicians  far  astray  when  they  said, 
that  '^  Greneral  Jackson's  popularity  could  stand  any  thing .?" 

The  President's  retort  was  prompt,  adroit,  audacious,  and 
overwhelming.  By  a  series  of  skillful  movements,  he  shelved 
the  three  members  of  his  cabinet — Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch, 
and  Berrien — who  were  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  and  political 
allies.  This  was  done  about  a  month  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  and  the  moment  was  admirably  chosen.  It  was 
long  enough  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pamphlet 
for  it  to  have  been  well  ridiculed  in  the  administration  pa- 
pers, and  tcrhave  ceased  to  be  an  exciting  topic.  It  was  in 
the  lull  preceding  the  excitement  of  the  coming  presidential 
election.  It  was  nine  months  before  there  could  be  any 
trouble  with  the  Senate  respecting  confirmations.  Indeed, 
we  may  truly  say  of  this  disruption  of  the  cabinet  in  1831, 
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that  of  all  known  political  management  it  was  the  consmn- 
mate  stroke.  Jacksonian  boldness  united  with  Van  Bnren 
tact  could  alone  have  achieved  it. 

A  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  was  the  expedient  hit  upon. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Major  Eaton  were  to  resign  and  to  be 
provided  for.  Mr.  Barry,  the  Postmaster-G-eneral,  should  re- 
tain his  place  awhile.  The  obnoxious  Three  were  expected 
to  take  a  hint  and  leave  ;  if  not,  the  President  was  prepared 
to  ask  their  resignations.    Go  they  should. 

Every  thing  was  considered,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
vided for  before  the  first  step  was  taken.  Mr.  Edward 
Livingston,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  notified  of  coming 
events,  and  oflTered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  he 
agreed  to  accept.  He  had  recently  paid  off,  principal  and  in- 
terest, the  sum  due  from  him  to  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  misconduct  of  his  clerks  in  1803.  Thus,  a  possible 
objection  to  his  appointment  was  removed.  Mr.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  Minister  to  England,  was  recalled ;  which  provided  a 
place  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  General  Jackson.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  was  the  gentleman  designed  to  fill  tiie  place  about 
to  be  vacated  by  Major  Eaton.  If  Judge  White  accepted, 
of  which  there  was  then  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  Major  Eaton,  to  which,  it  was  thought, 
he  could  be  appointed.  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury  was  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  the  bold  and  artful  measures  contemplated  a  great 
many  desirable  objects  were  expected  to  be  gained.  A  united 
cabinet,  devoted  to  General  Jackson  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  schemes,  was  one  object.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  from  the  scene  of  strife  to  a  safe  and  commanding  po- 
sition abroad  was  thought  to  be  a  proceeding  well  calculated 
to  promote  his  interests.  Moreover,  the  President  had  made 
known  to  many  persons,  at  the  banning  of  Us  administra- 
tion, his  resolve  that  no  member  of  his  cabinet  should  be  his 
successor.    A  minor  object  was,  to  retrieve  the  unhappy 
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Eaton  from  his  pamfblly  embarrassing  situation,  and  restore 
him  to  the  place  he  preferred,  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  relative  to  the  resignations. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  dates  : 

MR.  SATON  TO  THE  PBESIDENT. 

**  Wasbxhotoh  Citt,  April  7, 1881. 

"  Deab  Sm :  Four  days  ago  I  commanicated  to  you  my  desire  to  relin- 
quish the  duties  of  the  War  Depaitment,  and  I  now  take  occasion  to 
repeat  the  request  which  was  then  made.  I  am  not  disposed,  by  any  sud- 
den withdrawal,  to  interrupt  or  retard  the  business  of  the  office.  A  s^ort 
time  will  be  sufficient^  I  hope,  to  enable  you  to  direct  your  attention 
toward  some  person  in  whose  capacity,  industry,  and  friendly  disposition 
you  may  have  confidence,  to  assist  in  the  complicated  and  laborious  duties 
of  your  administration.  Two  or  three  weeks — perhaps  less — may  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose. 

'^  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  candor  demands  of  me  to  say,  that  it 
arises  from  no  dissatisfaction  entertained  toward  you — ^from  no  misunder- 
standing between  us,  on  any  subject ;  nor  from  any  diminution,  on  my 
part,  of  that  friendship  and  confidence  which  has  ever  been  reposed  in 
you. 

**  I  entered  your  Cabinet^  as  is  well  known  to  you,  contrary  to  my  own 
wishes ;  and  having  nothing  to  desire,  either  as  it  regards  myself  or  friends, 
have  ever  since  cherished  a  determination  to  avail  myself  of  the  fijnst  favor- 
able moment,  after  your  administration  should  be  in  successful  operation, 
to  retire.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  I  may  do 
so  with  propriety.  Looking  to  the  present  state  of  things — to  the  course 
of  your  administration,  which,  being  fairly  developed,  is  before  the  people 
for  approval  or  condemnation,  I  can  not  consider  the  step  I  am  taking  ob- 
jectionable, or  that  it  is  one  the  tendency  of  which  can  be  to  affisct  or 
injure  a  course  of  policy  by  you  already  advantageously  commenced,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  carried  out  to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
people. 

"  Tendering  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
for  your  successfiil  efforts  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  I  am,  very  truly, 
your  friend,  "  J.  H.  Eatok. 

"To  Amdmkw  Jaoksok,  Pr«8ld«nt  of  the  Unltod  StatM.** 

THB  TBESaiBXT  TO  MB.  XATON. 

"  WiflRnroiOK  OixT,  April  8,  IBU. 
''DxAB  Seek  :  Your  letter  of  yesterday  was  received,  and  I  have  care- 
fbBy  considered  it    When  you  conversed  with  me  the  other  day  on  the 
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subject  of  your  withdrawing  from  the  Cabinet^  I  expressed  to  you  a  sin- 
cere desire  that  you  would  well  consider  of  it ;  for  however  reluctant  I 
am  to  be  deprived  of  your  services,  I  can  not  consent  to  retain  you  con- 
trary to  your  wishes  and  inclination  to  remain,  particularly  as  I  well  know 
that  in  1829,  when  I  invited  you  to  become  a  member  of  my  Cabinet^  you 
objected  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  excused,  and  only  gave  up  your  ob- 
jections at  my  pressing  solicitation. 

^^  An  acquaintance  with  you  of  twenty  years*  standing,  assured  me 
that  in  your  honesty,  prudence,  capacity,  discretion,  and  judgment^  I  could 
safely  rely  and  confide.  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  With  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties,  since  you  have  been  with  me,  I  have  been  fully 
satisfied,  and,  go  where  you  will,  be  your  destiny  what  it  may,  my  best 
wishes  will  always  attend  you. 

*^  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  obtain  some  quali* 
fied  friend  to  succeed  you;  and  until  then,  I  must  solicit  that  the  accept- 
ance of  your  resignation  be  deferred.  I  am,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
your  friend,  "  Andrew  Jacksoh. 

••Mi^or  J.  H.  Eatok,  Secretary  of  War." 

MB.   VAN  BUREN  TO  THE  PBESIDBKT. 

**  WAsmiroTOir,  April  11,  ISSL 

"  Dear  Sib  :  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  retire  from  the  office  to  whidi 
your  confidence  and  partiality  called  me.  The  delicacy  of  this  step,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  taken,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  an  ample 
apology  for  stating  more  at  large  than  might  otherwise  have  been  neces- 
sary, the  reasons  by  which  I  am  influenced. 

"From  the  moment  of  taking  my  seat  in  your  Cabinet,  it  has  been  my 
anxious  wish  and  zealous  endeavor  to  prevent  a  premature  agitation  of  the 
question  of  your  successor,  and,  at  all  events  to  discountenance  and,  if 
possible,  repress  the  disposition,  at  an  early  day  manifested,  to  connect  my 
name  with  that  disturbing  topic.  Of  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  this 
disposition,  no  one  has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  than  yourael£ 
It  has,  however,  been  unavailing.  Circumstances  not  of  my  creation,  and 
altogether  beyond  my  control,  have  given  to  this  subject  a  turn  which  can 
not  now  be  remedied,  except  by  a  self-disfranchisement  which,  even  if 
dictated  by  my  individual  wishes,  could  hardly  be  reconcilable  with  pro* 
priety  or  self-respect 

"Concerning  the  injurious  effects  which  the  circumstance  of  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet's  occupying  the  relation  toward  the  country  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  is  calculated  to  have  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs^  there 
can  not,  I  think,  at  this  time,  be  room  for  two  opinions.  Diversities  of  ul- 
terior preference  among  the  friends  of  an  administration  are  unavoidablei 
and  even  if  the  respective  advocates  of  those  thus  placed  in  rivalahip  hm 
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patriotic  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  of  oreating  obstadea  to  the  ad* 
yancement  of  bim  to  whose  elevation  they  are  opposed,  by  embarrassing 
the  branch  of  public  service  committed  to  his  charge,  they  are,  neyerthe- 
lessy  by  their  position,  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  and  encour- 
aging such  views — ^a  suspicion  which  can  seldom  fail,  in  the  end,  to 
aggravate  into  present  alienation  and  hostility  the  prospective  differences 
which  first  gave  rise  to  it  Thus,  under  the  least  unfavorable  conse- 
quences^ individual  iujustice  is  suffered,  and  the  administration  embarrassed 
and  weakened. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  things  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
camatances  of  the  earlier  stage  of  the  republic,  my  experience  has  fully 
satisfied  me  that  at  this  day,  when  the  field  of  selection  has  become  so  ex- 
tended, the  circumstance  referred  to,  by  augmenting  the  motives  and 
sooroes  of  oppoffltion  to  the  measures  of  the  Executive,  must  unavoidably 
prove  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  public  service,  for  a  counterpoise  to  which 
we  may  in  vain  look  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  any  individual ;  and 
even  if  I  should  in  this  be  mistaken,  still  I  can  not  so  far  deceive  myself 
as  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  am  included  in  the  exceptions. 

"  These  obstructions  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  pubhc  affairs,  when 
superadded  to  that  opposition  which  is  inseparable  from  our  free  institu- 
tions^ and  which  every  administration  must  expect,  present  a  mass  to 
whidi  the  operations  of  the  government  should  at  no  time  be  voluntarily 
exposed.  IHie  more  especially  should  this  be  avoided  at  so  eventful  a 
period  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  when  our  country  may  particularly  need 
the  utmost  harmony  in  her  councils. 

*'  Such  being  my  impressions,  the  path  of  duty  is  plain,  and  I  not  only 
submit  with  cheerfulness  to  whatever  personal  sacrifices  may  be  involved 
in  the  soirender  of  the  station  I  occupy,  but  I  make  it  my  ambition  to 
set  an  example  which,  should  it  in  the  progress  of  the  government  be 
deemed,  notwitlistanding  the  humility  of  its  origin,  worthy  of  respect  and 
obeervanoe,  can  not,  I  think,  fiul  to  prove  essentially  and  permanently  bene- 
ficiaL 

«  Allow  me,  sir,  to  present  one  more  view  of  the  subjects  Tou  have 
consented  to  stand  before  your  constituents  for  reelection.  Of  their  de- 
cision, resting  as  it  does  upon  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  fi-ee,  numerous, 
and  widely-extended  people,  it  becomes  no  man  to  speak  with  certainty. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  past,  and  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  fair  exercise  of  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
I  can  not  hesitate  in  adopting  the  belief  that  the  confidence,  as  well  in  your 
c^)acity  for  civil  duties  as  in  your  civic  virtues,  already  so  spontaneously 
and  strikin^y  displayed,  will  be  manifested  with  increased  energy,  now 
that  all  candid  observers  must  admit  their  utmost  expectations  to  have 

I  moM  tfaaaiealiied. 
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''If  this  promiae,  bo  anspiciaos  to  the  best  interests  of  oar  oommon 
coantcy,  be  fiilfilled,  the  condadmg  termof  yoar  administnition  wiD,  in  the 
absence  of  any  prominent  caose  of  discord  among  its  sopportera,  afford  a 
most  fiiTorable  opportunity  for  the  full  aooomplishment  of  those  important 
public  ol^ects,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  I  have  witnessed  on  your  part 
such  steady  vigilance  and  untiring  derotioa  To  the  unfavorable  influence 
which  my  oontinoanoe  in  your  Cabinet^  under  existing  dicumstancea,  may 
exercise  upon  this  flattering  proq>ecty  I  can  not^  sir,  without  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  lights  of  experience,  and  without  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  things  for  the  future,  be  insmsible.  Having,  moreover, 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  country,  been  among  the 
most  urgent  of  your  advisers  to  yield  yourself  to  the  obvious  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  knowing  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  which  vras  involved 
in  your  acquiescence,  I  can  not  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  be  in  any  degree 
the  cause  of  embarrassment  to  you  during  the  period  which,  as  it  certainly 
will  be  of  deep  interest  to  your  country,  is  moreover  destined  to  bring  to 
its  close,  your  patriotic,  toilsome,  and  eventful  public  life. 

"  From  these  considerations  I  feel  it  to  be  doubly  my  du^  to  resign 
a  post  the  retention  of  which  is  so  calculated  to  attract  assaults  upon  your 
administration,  to  which  there  might  otherwise  be  no  inducement— asssnltB 
of  which,  whatever  be  their  aim,  the  most  important  as  well  as  most  in- 
jurious effect  is  upon  those  public  interests  which  deserve  and  should 
command  the  support  of  all  good  citizens.  This  duty  I  should  have  dis- 
charged at  an  earlier  period,  but  for  considerations,  partly  of  a  public, 
partly  of  a  personal  nature,  connected  with  circumstances  which  were 
calculated  to  expose  its  performance  then  to  misconstruction  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 

«  Having  explained  the  motives  which  govern  me  in  thus  severing,  and 
with  seeming  abruptness^  the  official  ties  by  whic^  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated, there  remains  but  one  duty  for  me  to  perform.  It  is  to  make  my 
profound  and  sincere  acknowledgments  for  that  steady  support  and  dbo^- 
ing  confidence  which,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties^  I  have,  under  all  dr- 
cumstancesy  received  at  your  hands:  as  well  as  for  the  personal  kindnesB 
at  aU  times  extended  to  me. 

"  Best  assured,  sir,  that  the  success  of  your  administration,  and  the 
happiness  of  your  private  life,  will  ever  constitute  objects  of  the  devest 
solicitude  with  your  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

**Thb  PMfidtnt" 

Tm  PBmDENT  TO  MB.  TAX  BUBSN. 

**  WmnrOTOir,  April  It,  18R. 
*'DxAB  Sib:  Your  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  State  was 
received  l|0t  evening.    I  could  indeed  wish  that  nQcucanatnoo  had  i 
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to  interrapt  the  rekti<ntB  wliieh  have^  for  two  jean^  sabnsted  between  xsa, 
and  that  they  might  have  continaed  thiongh  the  period  doring  which  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  lemain  chaiged  with  the  datiee  whidi  the  partiality  of  my 
countrymen  has  imposed  upon  me.  But  the  reasons  you  prasent  are  so 
strong  that^  with  a  proper  regard  for  them,  I  oan  not  ask  yoo,  on  my  own 
account^  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet 

'^  I  am  aware  of  the  diflftculties  you  haye  had  to  contend  with,  and  of 
the  benefits  which  hare  resulted  to  the  affidrs  of  your  country,  from  your 
continued  seal  in  the  arduous  tasks  to  which  you  have  been  subjected.  To 
say  that  I  deeply  regret  to  lose  you,  is  but  feebly  to  express  my  feelings 
on  the  occasion. 

**  When  called  by  my  country  to  the  station  which  I  occupy,  it  was  not 
without  a  deep  sense  of  its  arduous  responsibilities,  and  a  strong  distrust 
of  myself,  that  I  obeyed  the  call;  but  cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  no 
other  motive  actuated  me  than  a  desire  to  guard  her  interests,  and  to  place 
her  upon  the  firm  ground  of  those  great  principles  which,  by  the  wisest 
and  purest  of  our  patriots,  haye  been  deemed  essential  to  her  prosperity,  I 
rentured  upon  the  trust  assigned  me.  I  did  this  in  the  confident  hope  of 
finding  the  support  of  advisers  able  and  true ;  who,  laying  aside  every  thing 
but  a  deare  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  vital  principles  of  our  Unign,  would 
look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  paramount  ob- 
ject In  you,  this  hope  has  been  realized  to  the  utmost  In  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  moments  of  my  administration,  I  have  always  found 
you  sincere^  able,  and  efficient — anxious  at  all  times  to  afford  me  every 
aid. 

''I^  however,  from  circumstances  in  your  judgment  sufficient  to  make 
It  necessaxy,  the  official  ties  subsisting  between  us  must  be  severed,  I  can 
only  say  that  this  necessity  is  deeply  lamented  by  me.  I  part,  with  you 
only  because  you  yourself  have  requested  me  to  do  so,  and  have  sustained 
that  request  by  reasons  strong  enough  to  command  my  assent  I  can  not, 
however,  allow  the  separation  to  take  place,  without  expressing  the  hope, 
that  this  retirement  from  public  affiursis  but  temporary ;  and  that  if  in  any 
other  station  the  government  should  have  occasion  for  your  services,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  so  sensibly  felt  by  me,  your  consent  will  not  be  wanting. 

"  Of  the  state  of  things  to  which  you  advert,  I  can  not  but  be  fuUy 
aware.  I  look  upon  it  with  sorrow,  and  regret  the  more,  because  one  of 
its  first  effects  is  to  disturb  the  hannony  of  my  Cabinet  It  is,  however, 
but  an  instance  of  one  of  the  evils  to  which  fiee  governments  must  ever  be 
liable.  The  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  as  they  arise,  lies  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit  of  our  common  constituents.  They  will  correct 
them-^-and  in  this  there  is  abundant  consolation.  I  can  not  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  adding  that^  with  the  best  opportunities  for  observing  and 
jodgiDg^  I  have  seen  in  yon  no  other  desire  than  to  move  qoietiy  on  in  the 
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path  of  your  duties,  and  to  promote  the  harmonioos  conduct  of  pablic  a^ 
fain.  If,  on  this  point,  you  have  had  to  encounter  detraction,  it  is  but 
another  proof  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  innocence  and  worth  to  shield 
from  such  assaults. 

^  Be  assured  that  the  interest  you  express  in  my  happiness  is  most 
heartily  reciprocated — ^that  my  most  cordial  feelings  aooompany  you,  and 
that  I  am,  veiy  sincerely,  your  friend^ 

"AXDBSW  JAOKflOlI. 

^  p.  S.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  continue  in  your  office  until 
your  successor  is  appointed. 

**MAnur  Yak  Buxsk,  Secretarj  of  State.** 

MR.  INOHAIC  TO  THE  PRESmCNT. 

"•  Wasexxotoh,  April  18, 18SL 

*^  Sir  :  In  communicating  to  me,  this  morning,  the  information  of  the 
re^gnations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War,  together  with 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  former  to  take  this  step,  you  were 
pleased  to  observe  that  this  proceeding  was  made  known  to  me  as  one  of 
those  whom  you  had  associated  with  you  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  you  suggested  that  I  would,  after  a  few  days*  reflection,  have 
a  further  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject  But,  in  recuning  to  the 
brief  remarks  made  at  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  resignation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  submit  for  my  pe- 
rusal, I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  particular  matter  was  intended 
to  be  proposed  for  my  reflection,  as  connected  with  this  event  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  mis- 
apprehension as  to  your  views,  I  would  respectfully  inquire  whether  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  is  deemed  to  in- 
volve considerations  on  which  you  expect  a  particular  communication  from 
me,  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  D.  Ikckam. 

«*To  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.** 

KR.  DrOHlX  TO  THE  PRSSTOENT. 

**  WASunroToir,  April  19, 18S1. 
"Snt:  I  am  gratified  to  find  mysdf  entirely  relieved,  by  the  di^ttinct 
explanations  at  the  interview  to  which  you  invited  me  to-day,  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  otgect  of  your  communication  yesterday,  which  I  had 
referred  to  in  my  note  of  last  evening ;  and  have  to  make  my  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  expressed  your  satiefiietion 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  diachai^ged  the  duties  of  the  station  to 
which  you  had  thought  proper  to  invite  me,  and  your  conviction  of  the  pnb-> 
lie  oonfidenoe  in  my  administntion  of  the  Treasury  Department    I  beg 
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leave,  boweyer,  to  add,  in  mj  own  justifioatioD,  for  not  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War,  in  making  a  volun- 
tary tender  of  the  resignation  of  my  office,  as  soon  as  I  was  acquainted 
with  theirs,  that  I  was  whoUy  unconscious  of  the  application,  to  myself^  of 
any  of  the  reasons,  so  far  as  I  was  apprised  of  them,  which  had  induced 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  public  senrioe.  It,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  due 
to  my  own  character,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  unfi^ 
vorable  imputations,  that  I  should  find  a  reason  for  resigning,  in  a  distinct 
expression  of  your  wish  to  that  effect ;  this  wish  has  now  been  frankly 
announced,  and  has  enabled  me  to  place  my  retirement  on  its  true  ground. 

''  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  of  tendering  to  you  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  accept,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  my  services  may  be  dispensed 
with  consistency  with  your  views  of  the  public  interest. 

"^  I  seize  the  occasion  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  many  testimonials 
I  have  received  of  your  kindness  and  confidence  during  our  official  con- 
nection, and  especially  for  the  renewed  assurance,  this  day,  of  the  same 
sentiment.  ^'  S.  D.  Ingbail 

*'HSt  Esodlenej,  Axbbxw  jAonoK,  Prealdent  of  the  United  States." 

THE  PRESIDE2TT  TO  MR.   IKGHAlf. 

«  Wabhwoton,  April  20.1881. 
"  Sib:  Late  last  evening  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  that 
date,  tendering  your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
When  the  resignations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War  were 
tendered,  I  considered  fully  the  reasons  offered,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject  After  mature  deliberation,  I  concluded  to  ac- 
cept those  resignations.  But  when  this  conclusion  was  come  to,  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  conviction  that  I  must  entirely  renew  my  Cabinet. 
Its  members  had  been  invited  by  me  to  the  stations  they  occupied ;  it  had 
come  together  in  great  harmony,  and  as  a  unit  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  found  myself,  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  propriety  of  selecting 
a  Cabinet  composed  of  entirely  new  materials,  as  being  calculated,  in  this 
respect  at  least^  to  command  public  confidence  and  satisfy  public  opinion* 
Neither  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  to  permit  two  only  to  retire, 
would  be  to  afford  room  for  unjust  misconceptions  and  malignant  misrep- 
resentations concerning  the  influence  of  their  particular  presence  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Justice  to  the  individuals  whose  public  spirit  had 
impelled  them  to  tender  their  resignations,  also  required,  then,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  decision  which  I  have  stated.  However  painful  to  my  own  feelings, 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should  frankly  make  known  to  you  the  whole 
subject 

^  In  accepting  of  your  resignaticn,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bear 
TOL.  m. — 23 
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testimony  to  the  int^^ritf  and  zeal  with  which  you  have  nmnaged  the  fiacal 
concerns  of  the  nation.  In  your  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  your  office, 
over  which  I  have  any  control,  I  have  been  fiilly  satisfied ;  and  in  your  re- 
tirement you  carry  with  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  It  is  expected  that  you  will  continue  to  disdiaige  the  duties  of  your 
offioe  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  reqMCt^  your  most  obedient  serr- 
ant,  "Ahdrew  Jaoksoh. 

**Saicvkl  D.  Ikqeam^  BmnUij  of  the  Treuary.** 

MB.  BRANCH  TO  TH£  PRESmENT. 

**WABii»aTOir,  April  19th,  1881. 
"  Sir  :  In  the  interview  which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  you  this 
morning,  I  understood  it  to  be  your  fixed  purpose  to  reorganize  your  cabi- 
net, and  that  as  to  myself  it  was  your  wish  that  I  should  retire  from  the 
admimstration  of  the  Navy  Department 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  take  pleasure  in  tendering  to  you  the 
commission,  which,  unsolicited  on  my  part)  you  were  pleased  to  confer 
on  me. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect^  yours,  eta, 

"  John  Brangel 
••To  the  PresldeBt  of  the  United  Statei." 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  MB.  BRANCH. 

"  WAflHXHOTOH,  April  19th,  1881. 

"  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  this  date,  by  your  son,  is  just  received — accom- 
panying it  is  your  commission.  The  sending  of  the  latter  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  it  is  your  own  private  property,  and  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  government.    Accordingly  I  return  it. 

"  There  is  one  expression  in  your  letter  to  which  I  take  leave  to  ex- 
cept I  did  not,  as  to  yourself^  express  a  wish  that  you  should  retire.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War  having  tendered  their  resignations^  I  re- 
marked to  you  that  I  felt  it  to  be  indispensable  to  reorganize  my  cabinet 
proper;  that  it  had  come  in  harmoniously, -and  as  a  unit;  and  as  a  part 
was  about  to  leave  me,  which  on  to-moirow  would  be  announced,  a  re- 
organization was  necessary  to  guard  against  misrepresentation.  These 
were  my  remarks,  made  to  you  in  candor  and  sincerity.  Your  letter 
gives  a  different  import  to  my  words. 

"  Tour  letter  contains  no  remarks  as  to  your  performing  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  a  successor  can  be  selected.  On  this  subject  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  youi*  views.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  Andrew  Jaobbon. 

••TlieHoa.  JoorBBAsoB,flMnte7ortbeNA77.'* 
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MIL   BHANOH  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

**  WASonraToir,  April  19th,  IQSL 

'^  Sis  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  this 
date,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  some. 

"  In  reply  to  yoor  remark  that  there  is  one  expression  in  my  letter  to 
which  yon  must  except^  I  would  respectfully  answer  that  I  gave  what  I 
understood  to  be  the  substance  of  your  conversatioa  I  did  not  pretend 
to  quote  your  language. 

*'  I  regret  that  I  misunderstood  you  in  the  slightest  degree ;  I,  how- 
eTer,  stand  corrected,  and  cheerfully  accept  the  interpretation  which  you 
haye  given  to  your  own  expression. 

''  I  shall  fireely  continue  my  best  exertions  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  department^  until  you  provide  a  successor. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect^  your  obedient  sen^ 
ani^  "  John  Branch. 

«  To  the  Pr6itd«nt  of  the  United  Statei.** 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  MR.  BRANCH. 

**  WAraxxOTOir,  April  90, 1881. 

<'  Snt :  Late  last  eyening,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  that 
date,  tendering  your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"  When  the  resignations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of 
War  were  tendered,  I  considered  fully  the  reasons  offered,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  subject.  After  mature  deliberation,  I  con- 
cluded to  accept  those  resignations.  But  when  this  condusion  was  come 
to,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  conviction  that  I  must  entirely  renew  my 
cabinet.  Its  members  had  been  invited  by  me  to  the  stations  they  occu- 
pied ;  it  had  come  together  in  great  harmony,  and  as  a  unit  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  a  cabinet  composed  of  entirely  new  materials,  as  being 
calculated,  in  this  respect  at  least,  to  command  public  confidence  and  sat- 
isfy public  opinion.  Neither  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  &ct^  that  to  per- 
mit two  only  to  retire  would  be  to  affi>rd  room  for  unjust  misconceptions 
and  malignant  representations  concerning  the  influence  of  their  particular 
presence  upon  the  conduct  of  public  afiGurs.  Justice  to  the  individuals 
whose  public  spirit  had  impelled  them  to  tender  their  resignations,  also  re- 
quired then,  in  my  opinion,  the  decision  which  I  have  stated.  However 
painful  to  my  own  feelings,  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  frankly  make 
known  to  you  my  vtew  of  the  whole  subject 

"  In  accepting  your  resignation,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bear 
testimony  to  the  integrity  and  zeal  with  which  you  have  managed  the 
oonoems  of  the  navy.    In  your  diachaige  of  all  the  dnttes  of  your  office 
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over  which  I  have  any  control,  I  have  been  fully  satisfied ;  and  in  your  re- 
tirement you  carry  with  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  liap- 
piness.  It  is  expected  that  you  will  continue  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of 
your  office  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  moat  obedient 
aervant,  ^'Ajn>Bxw  Jackson. 

«•  Jons  Bbaxoji;  8«ereUr7  of  the  Natj.** 


MB.   BEBRIEK  TO  THE  PBE8IDENT. 

**  WASimraTOH,  ISth  Joae,  1881. 

"  Sib  :  I  herewith  tender  to  you  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Attop- 
ney-Gheneral  of  the  United  States.  Two  considerations  restrained  me 
from  taking  this  step  at  the  moment  when  your  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  announcing  your  determination  to  reorganize 
your  cabinet,  first  met  my  eye.  There  was  nothing  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  or  in  the  distinct  and  personal  consid- 
erations which  they  had  assigned  for  this  measure,  which  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon,  or  even  proper  for  me  to  adopt  a  mmilar  course.  Such  a  step, 
with  any  reference  to  that  occurrence,  could  only  become  so,  on  my  part, 
as  an  act  of  conformity  to  your  will.  Tou  had  felt  this,  and  had  announced 
your  wishes  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Navy,  respec- 
tively. I  had  a  right  to  expect  a  similar  communication  of  them,  and  con- 
formed to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Greorgia^  when 
I  determined  to  await  it  An  additional  consideration  was  presented  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  charged,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  this 
place,  with  the  performance  of  certain  public  duties  which  were  yet  un- 
finished, and  my  report  concerning  which  you  did  not  expect  to  receive 
until  my  return.  I  was  gratified  to  learn  from  yourself  that  you  had  taken 
the  same  view  of  this  subject^  having  postponed  the  communication  of  your 
wishes  to  me  until  my  arrival  at  this  place^  without  expecting  in  the  mean 
time  any  communication  from  me.  It  is  due  to  myself  further  to  state, 
that  from  the  moment  when  I  saw  the  communication  referred  to,  I  have 
considered  my  official  relation  to  you  as  terminated,  or  as  subsisting  only 
until  my  return  to  the  city  should  enable  me  to  conform  to  your  wishes 
by  the  formal  suiTender  of  my  office,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  note 
to  make. 

"  I  retire,  then,  sir,  with  cheerfulness  from  the  station  to  which  your 
confidence  had  called  me,  because  I  have  the  consciousness  of  having  en- 
deavored to  discharge  its  duties  with  fidelity  to  yourself  and  the  country. 
Uninfluenced  by  those  considerations  which  have  been  avowed  by  that 
portion  of  mj  colleagues  who  have  voluntarily  separated  themselves  from 
joa— totally  ^gooraat  of  any  want  of  harmony  in  your  cabinet^  which 
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either  has^  or  oaght  to  have  impeded  the  operations  of  your  adminiBtra- 
tion,  I  perform  this  act  simply  in  obedience  to  your  will.  I  bavo  not  the 
lightest  di^K)sition  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  propriety.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  govemment  like  ours^  power  is  but  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  delegated  it ;  and  that  circumstances  might  exist  in 
which  the  necessity  of  self-vindication  would  justify  such  an  iuquiry.  The 
first  consideration  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  both  and  equally  ac- 
countable. From  the  influence  of  the  second  you  have  relieved  me  by 
your  own  explicit  declaration  that  no  complaint  affecting  either  my  official 
or  individual  conduct  has  at  any  time  reached  you.  You  have  assured 
me  that  the  confidence  which  induced  you  originally  to  confer  the  appoint- 
ments upon  me  remains  unshaken  and  undiminished,  and  have  been  pleased 
to  express  the  regret  which  you  feel  at  the  separation  which  circumstances 
have,  in  your  view  of  the  subject^  rendered  unavoidable.  Tou  have  kindly 
added  the  assurance  of  your  oonUnued  good  wishes  for  my  welfare.  You 
will  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  me  the  gratification  of  expressing  my  earnest 
hope  that^  under  the  influence  of  better  counsels,  your  own  and  the  inter- 
ests of  our  common  country  may  receive  all  the  benefits  which  you  have 
anticipated  from  the  change  of  your  confidential  advisers.  A  very  few 
days  will  suffice  to  enable  me  to  put  my  office  in  a  condition  for  the  recep- 
tion of  my  successor,  and  I  will  advise  you  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  its  ar- 
rangement is  complete. 

''  I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,    ^ 

"Jno.  Maophebsok  Berrhk. 
••To  tbe  PKflid«Bt  of  the  United  BtatM."* 

THE  PRISIDEirr  TO  MR.  BERBIEN. 

**  WAsniNQTOxr,  Jan«  16, 1881* 

'*  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Attomey- 
GhmeraL 

"  In  the  conversation  which  I  held  with  you,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, upon  this  subject,  it  was  my  desire  to  present  to  you  the  considera- 
tions upon  which  I  acted  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet^  and  to  assure  you,  in  regard  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  them, 
that  they  imply  no  dissatis&cUon  with  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  respective  departments  have  been  performed.  It  affi>rds  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  not  misconceived  the  character  of  those 
considerations,  and  that  you  do  justice  to  the  personal  feelings  with  which 
they  are  unconnected. 

"  I  will  only  add  that  the  determination  to  change  my  cabinet  was  dic- 
tated by  an  imperious  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  thorough,  though  pain- 
ful conviction,  that  the  stewardship  of  power  with  which  I  am  clothed 
oiOed  fi)r  it  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  those  idio  had  been  alike  invited  to 
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maintain  near  me  the  relation  of  confidential  adviaersL  Peroeiving  that 
the  harmony  in  feeling  so  necessary  to  an  efficient  administration  had 
fiuled,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  mark  the  course  of  this,  and  having 
assented,  on  this  account,  to  the  Tolmitaiy  retirement  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War,  no  altematiYe  was  left  me  but  to  give  this  assent  a  lati- 
tude coextensive  with  the  embarrassments  which  it  recognised,  and  the 
duty  which  I  owed  to  each  member  of  the  cabinet 

"  In  accepting  your  resignation  as  Attomey-Gkneral,  I  take  pleasore 
in  expressing  my  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  its 
duties  have  been  performed,  and  in  assuring  you  that  you  cany  with  you 
my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness. 

« I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'^  Amdbbw  Jacxsos. 
<*  Jomr  M.  BBKBznr,  Eaq." 

"P.  S. — ^You  will  please  to  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  Attomey-deneral  until  you  make  all  those  arrangements  which 
you  may  deem  necessary,  on  which,  when  completed,  and  I  am  notified 
thereof  by  you,  a  successor  will  be  appointed.  A.  J.*' 

MB.  BER&UcH  TO  THB  FBBSZDENT. 

**  WABHnraTOK,  Jon*  Si,  1881. 
"Sm:  In  conformity  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  my  note  of  the 
15th  instant^  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  arrangements  necessary  to  put 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  in  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  my  sue- 
cesser  are  now  complete. 

"  The  misrepresentations  which  are  drculated  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  my  retirement  from  office,  make  it  proper  that  this  correspond- 
ence should  be  submitted  to  the  public,  as  an  act  of  justice  both  to  you 
and  to  mysel£    I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jno.  Maopherson  BsaBiBir. 
••To  tlM  PrMldent  oftho  Ualtad  SUtai.*' 

THE  PBESmSNT  TO  MB.  BERRISN. 

•'  WAasamom^  Jane  82, 1831. 
"Sib:  Your  note  of  this  day  is  received,  advising  me,  in  '  conformi^ 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  (your)  note  of  the  15th  instant  I 
(you)  have  to  inform  you  (me)  that  the  arrangements  necessary  to  put  the 
office  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral  in  a  condition  for  ihe  reception  of  my  suc- 
cessor are  now  complete.' 

"  For  reasons  assigned  in  your  note^  you  further  observe, '  make  it 
proper  that  this  correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  public,  as  an 
nt  of  justioe  both  to  you  and  myael£'    I  am  sure  I  can  have  no  d^eotioa 
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to  your  sobmittiog  them  as  you  propose,  as  70a  believe  this  to  be  neoe»- 
saiy.    I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^         Amdbxw  Jaokson. 
« Jenr  IC  Bounr,  Saq.** 

A  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  except  at  the  end  of  a  presi- 
dential term,  had  never  before  occoired  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  occurred  but  once  since.  So  unexpected  was  this 
event  (the  general  public  having  received  no  intimation  of 
the  Eatonian  scandals,  and  not  immediately  discerning  the 
connection  between  the  cabinet  explosion  and  Mr.  Calhoun's 
pamphlet)  that  a  slight  rumor  of  some  approaching  change 
was  ridiculed  in  the  Jackson  papers  within  three  days  of  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  resignation.  It  produced 
a  prodigious  sensation.  At  that  day,  all  official  distinctions 
were  more  valued  than  they  now  are,  and  a  cabinet  minister 
was  r^arded  as  an  exceedingly  great  man.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  BepubUc  itself  was  shaken  when  the  great  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  agitated,  as  all  the  hive  is  wild  when  the  queen-bee 
is  missing.  It  added  to  the  effect  of  the  dissolution,  that  the 
leading  editors  would  not,  and  the  editors-in-ordinary  could 
not  give  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  event.  Some  vague 
allusions  to  ^  Madame  Pompadour'  found  their  way  into  print, 
but  the  Jackson  papers  hurled  fierce  anathemas  at  those  who 
gave  them  currency. 

The  journals  in  the  confidence  of  the  administration  had 
evidently  received  their  cue,  however,  and  strove  to  make  the 
dissolution  redound  to  the  glory  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The 
comments  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  will  amuse  the  reader, 
I  think.  When  the  following  remarks  were  written,  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Berrien,  owing  to  his  absence  from  Washing- 
ton, had  not  occurred : 

"  What  has  Mr.  Calhoun  gained  by  the  firebrand  he  has  thrown  into 
the  democratic  ranks?  Mr.  Van  Buren  it  is  true  has  retired  from  office, 
bat  he  returns  to  a  State  where  his  political  knowledge  and  consistency  are 
inraloable — a  State  that  can  and  will  support  him  for  the  highest  office 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  strengthened  Mr.  Van 
Buren  by  his  violent  opposition — ^he  has  returned  from  the  cabinet  and  is 
thrown  back  on  the  people  with  a  higher  reputation  for  disinterested  zeal 
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and  upright  principles.  In  this  movement^  howerer,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  sac- 
rificed Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Branch,  his  two  friends ;  and  the  members  of 
the  new  cabinet  are  not  assailable  on  any  poinL  How  stands  the  case, 
then  ?  General  Jackson  has  lost  two  friends  in  his  cabinet  and  gained 
four.  Mr.  Van  Buren  becomes  a  private  citizen,  and  mingles  again  with 
his  poUtical  friends  in  an  energetic  support  of  the  President  On  all  sides 
General  Jackson  is  strengthened  and  his  enemies  discomfited ;  well  indeed, 
may  Mr.  Yan  Buren  be  called  the  '  great  Magician,'  for  he  raises  his  wand 
and  the  whole  cabinet  yanishes. 

"  What  will  Mr.  Calhoun  now  say  to  this  new  order  of  things?  His 
firiends  will  not  yenture  to  declare  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  rules  General  Jack- 
son— ^they  can  not  say  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  Albany  manages  the  affiurs 
of  the  administration  at  Washington.  All  motives  for  assailing  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  are  at  an  end;  trouble  and  difficulty  have  been  produced,  but  on 
whom  does  it  fall — who  sufiers,  who  almost  staggers  under  the  blow  ? 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  imprudent  advisers." 

This  view  of  the  case  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  a  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  apt  to  relish  a  bold  meas- 
nre,  whatever  its  moral  quality.  The  comments  of  the  oppo- 
sition seemed  rather  to  injure  than  to  benefit  their  cause. 
One  paper  in  Cincinnati  said :  ^'  Let  John  C.  Calhoun  shake 
off  all  affectation  of  respect  for  the  presumptuous  and  igno- 
rant dotard,  who  enjoys  the  salary  and  subscribes  his  name  as 
President."  Such  language  merely  enraged  and  disgusted  the 
friends  of  the  President,  and  offended  some  of  his  opponents. 
The  New  York  American  published  the  following : 

'^Toihe  Hero— Touching  his  '  UniL* 
Your  rats  united  might  have  been. 

But,  should  we  judge  from  actions, 
We  'd  say,  although  a  '  Unit '  then, 

They  now  are  Vulgar  fractions." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  returned  to  New  York,  where  his  friends 
received  him  triumphantly.  Early  in  August,  Mr.  McLane 
arrived  from  London,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  soon  after,  went 
abroad  as  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Mr. 
Livingston  reigned  over  the  State  Department  in  his  stead. 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  duly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

On  one  point  only  did  the  scheme  of  the  President  fail  of 
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success.  Judge  White  refosed,  point  blanks  to  accept  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  War,  aud  thus  create  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  for  Major  Eaton.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  jealous 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  Presi- 
dent, an  ascendency  to  which  he  had  himself  aspired,  and 
which,  for  a  short  period,  he  had  been  thought  to  enjoy. 
Perhaps  he  had  indulged  hopes  of  being  adopted  as .  the  suc- 
cessor of  General  Jackson  ;  for  General  Jackson  had  shown 
him  his  list  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  administration, 
one  of  which  was  that  no  member  of  the  cabinet  should  suc- 
ceed him.  The  General,  too,  had  written  to  him,  in  October, 
1828,  as  soon  as  his  election  to  the  presidency  was  felt  to  be 
certain,  in  terms  which  appeared  to  justify  such  an  expecta- 
tion. "I  thank  you  kindly,"  wrote  the  General,  "for  the 
Bu^estions  you  have  made,  and  will  always  thank  you  for 
your  friendly  counsel.  We  have  grown  up  together,  have 
passed  to  the  top  and  over  the  hill  of  life  together,  and  per- 
mit me  to  assure  you  there  is  no  one  in  whom  I  have  greater 
confidence,  in  their  honor,  integrity,  and  judgment  than  in 
yours."  Again,  in  December :  "  It  will  give  me  pleasure  at 
all  times  to  receive  your  views  upon  all  and  every  subject ; 
you  have  my  confidence  dnd  friendship,  and  to  you  and  Ma- 
jor Eaton  I  look  as  my  confidential  friends."  Again,  in  the 
autumn  of  1829,  the  President  had  written  to  him  in  the 
most  afiectionate  terms,  almost  imploring  him  not  to  resign 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  where  his  services  had  been  so  efficient, 
and  were  stiU  so  much  desired. 

Gradually,  however,  the  President  seemed  to  be  estranged 
from  his  old  friend.  So,  at  least,  thought  some  of  the  associ- 
ates of  Judge  White.  Mr.  Tazewell,  a  friend  of  both,  re- 
corded his  observations.  "Judge  White,"  he  says,  "was 
one,  and,  I  beUeve,  the  most  confidential  of  all  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  as  well  before  as  after  his  inauguration,  while 
the  Senate  continued  in  session.  When  the  Senate  adjourned 
in  1829,  Judge  White  went  home  and  did  not  return  until 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  I  was  prevented 
from  taking  my  place  in  that  body  until  February,  1830. 
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Very  soon  after  I  took  1x17  seat,  I  saw  very  plainly  that  new 
relations  had  sprung  up  between  the  President  and  some  of 
his  former  friends.  Judge  White  did  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
served this ;  and  his  feelings  toward  General  Jackson  re- 
mained unchanged,  although  it  was  evident  to  all  others,  that 
he  no  longer  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
President  which  he  had  done.  I  never  knew  the  cause  of 
this  apparent  estrangement,  but  thought  it  might  be  easily 
conjectured.'' 

Was  it  in  human  nature,  that  Judge  White  should  not 
detest  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?  Knowing  well  that  one  object  of 
this  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  was  Mr.  Van  Buren's  elevation, 
he  would  not  be- prevailed  upon  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  It 
is  asserted  by  Colonel  Benton,  but  denied  by  the  biographer 
of  Judge  White,  that  the  aspirations  of  his  wife  were  the 
spur  to  his  own  ambition. 

When  it  was  known  that  Judge  White  had  declined  a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  were 
made  by  the  President  and  his  friends  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  purpose.  Mr.  J.  K.  Polk,  General  Coffee,  Mr. 
Grundy,  Mr.  Catron,  General  Armstrong,  and  other  Tennes- 
see friends  wrote  to  him,  entreating  him  to  accept  GFeneral 
Armstrong's  letter  was  familiar  and  fervent.  '^I  have  just 
parted  from  the  President,"  he  wrote  on  the  1st  of  May, 
^^  He  informs  me,  confidentially,  that  you  have  declined  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War.  The  old  man  said  he  wrote  you 
yesterday,  urging  you  still  to  accept.  I  know  your  friend- 
ship for  the  President,  and  I  know,  too,  Judge,  the  sacrifices 
you  have  ever  been  willing  to  make  for  the  love  of  your  coun- 
try. I  write  this  at  the  request  of  the  old  General,  because 
he  says  I  have  been  present  here,  and  can  describe  plainly  to 
you  the  situation  of  things  as  they  are.  The  old  man  says, 
that  aU  his  plana  will  be  defeated  unless  you  agree  to  come , 
should  it  be  but  for  a  period  short  of  the  continuance  of  his 
administration.  The  public  have  settled  down  on  you.  Judge, 
as  the  man.  The  wishes  and  confidence  of  every  one  seem  to 
require  your  acceptance.    Nothing  that  you  can  of^  will 
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satisf  J  your  friends ;  because,  as  the  old  man  says — ^this  is  a 
crisis  in  which  he  wishes  his  best  friends  to  be  with  him — 
and  you  well  know  that  you  are  the  nearest ;  so  he  de- 
clares, Jndge.  Now  for  my  own  views.  The  good  of  the 
country — the  honor  of  yonr  best  friend — ^the  character  of  the 
State— ^nd,  lastly,  it  must  not  be  said  that  aid  is  refused 
the  old  chi^  from  Tennessee,  and  that,  too,  by  Jndge  White. 
Judge,  pardon  me  for  attempting  to  influence  you.  I  write 
because  I  know  you  will  do  one  thing,  and  that  is,  believe 
what  I  say.  GotQd  you  but  witness  the  anxiety  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  the  distress  that  follows,  under  the  supposition  that 
you  will  not  join  him,  I  know  you  would  yield.'' 

But,  no.  He  did  not  yield.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer 
informed  the  public  that  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  on  ac- 
count of  severe  domestic  afflictions,  had  declined  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  which  the  President  had  offered  him. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Judge  White  was 
taboo  among  the  extreme  Jacksonians.  No  more  were  his 
public  labors  extolled  in  the  Globe  ;  no  more  was  his  advice 
asked  upon  important  measures.  He  went  into  opposition, 
at  length ;  was  feebly  run  for  President  against  Mr.  Van 
Buien  ;  and  was  driven,  finally,  into  retirement. 

A  new  man  was  summoned  to  the  councils  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
who  was  installed  as  head  of  the  Department  of  War  in  Jaly. 
Though  little  known,  at  that  day,  to  the  country  at  large. 
Governor  Cass  had  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  service  of  the  government.  It  was  he  who,  as  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1806,  originated  the  measures 
against  Aaron  Burr  which  caused  the  explosion  of  that  indi- 
vidual's Mexican  projects.  Bom  in  New  Hampshire  to  a 
revolutionary  father,  Lewis  Cass  trudged  on  foot  across  the 
All^hanies,  when  he  was  but  seventeen,  to  seek  hi^fortune 
in  the  western  wilderness.  He  studied  law,  and  became  a 
leading  man  in  Ohio  ;  won  the  notice  and  favor  of  President 
Jefferson  by  his  zeal  against  Burr,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  marshal.    He  served  with  ability  and  distinction 
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through  the  war  of  1812,  fighting  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
by  the  side  of  General  Harrison,  as  his  volunteer  aid-de-oamp. 
President  Madison  appointed  him,  in  1813,  Governor  of 
Michigan,  a  post  which  he  held  for  the  unusual  period  of 
nineteen  years,  until  he  was  invited  by  General  Jackson  to 
the  Cabinet  in  1831. 

The  vacant  Attomey-Gtoneralship  was  conferred  upon  Mr- 
Boger  B.  Taney,  then  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  now 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Taney  was  a  lawyer  of  the  first  distinction  in  his  native 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  Federalists  who  had  given  a  zeal- 
ous support  to  General  Jackson  in  1828. 

Louis  McLane,  who  came  from  England  to  take  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  a  native  of  Delaware^  where 
he  studied  law  under  James  A.  Bayard,  known  in  political 
history  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  McLane,  also,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Federalist 
persuasion,  and  a  fHend  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  distinguished  himself,  in  London,  by  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  important  negotiations,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  then  liv- 
ing who  indulged  hopes  of  attaining  the  presidency. 

As  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  occurred  in  April,  and 
Mr.  McLane  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  Au- 
gust, there  was  an  interregnum  in  the  Treasury  Departmeot 
of  more  than  three  months,  during  which  disgraceful  events 
occurred.  A  few  weeks  after  the  dissolution,  the  scandalous 
stories  respecting  Mrs.  Eaton  began  to  circulate  in  the  news- 
papers, and,  at  length,  the  various  narratives  of  Messrs.  Ing- 
ham, Branch,  and  Berrien  appeared.  Poor  Eaton,  stung  to 
madness  by  the  exposure,  was  betrayed  into  writing  one  of  the 
absurdest  notes  to  Mr.  Ingham  ever  penned  by  an  angry  maou 
A  hostile  correspondence  was  the  first  result. 

KB.  EATON  TO  MB.  IKOHAIL 

"  FmiDAT  NxQsiv  JiiBd  17, 18S1. 
^'Soi:  I  have  studied  to  disregard  the  abusiye  slanders  whidi  have 
•risen  through  so  debased  a  source  as  the  oolnmns  of  the  R  iSL  Megnfh, 
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I  have  been  content  to  wait  for  the  foil  derelopment  of  what  he  had  to  saji 
and  until  persona  of  responsible  character  should  be  brought  forth  to  en- 
dorse his  vile  abuse  of  me  and  my  family.  In  that  paper  of  this  eveniog 
is  contained  the  following  remark  of  my  wife :  '  It  is  proved  that  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral  re- 
fused to  associate  with  her.'  This  publication  appears  in  a  paper  which 
professes  to  be  friendly  to  you,  and  is  brought  forth  under  your  immediate 
eye.  I  desire  to  know  of  you,  whether  or  not  you  sanction,  or  will  dis- 
avow it 

"  The  relation  we  have  sustained  toward  each  other,  authorizes  me  to 
demand  an  immediate  answer.    Very  respectfully, 

"J.  H.  Eatok. 
**&!>.  IiraiEAii,  Saq." 

MB.  XNGHAH  TO  lOL  EATOK. 

**  WABai]c«Toy,  Jane  18, 1881. 
"  Sib  :  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  your  note  of  last  evening, 
whether  it  is  the  publication  referred  to  by  you,  or  the  fact  stated  in  the 
Tddgraphy  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  I  have  sanctioned  or  will 
disavow.  If  it  be  the  first  you  demand,  it  is  too  absurd  to  merit  an  an- 
swer. If  it  be  the  last^  you  may  find  authority  for  the  same  fact  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  about  the  first  of  April  last,  which  is  deemed  to  be 
quite  as  friendly  to  you  as  the  Tdegraph  may  be  to  me.  When  you  have 
settled  such  accounts  with  your  particular  friends,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  demands  of  others.  In  the  meantime,  I  take  the  occasion  to  say, 
that  you  must  be  a  Uttle  deranged,  to  imagine  that  any  blustering  of  yours 
could  induce  me  to  disavow  what  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  know,  and 
pexhaps  half  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  to  be  true. 

"  I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours,  S.  D.  Inorail 

••  JoMX  H.  Eatok,  Esq.** 

MB.  EATON  TO  KB.  IKOHAIC. 

•*Jan6l8,1881. 

"  SiB :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  to-day,  and  regret  to  find  that  to  a 
frank  and  candid  inquiry  brought  before  you,  an  answer  impudent  and  in- 
solent is  returned.  To  injury  unprovoked,  you  are  pleased  to  add  insult 
What  is  the  remedy  I  It  is  to  indulge  ihe  expectation  that,  though  a  man 
may  be  mean  enough  to  slander,  or  base  enough  to  encourage  it^  he  yet 
may  have  bravery  sufficient  to  repair  the  wrong.  In  that  spirit  I  demand 
of  you  iotiBfaetion  for  the  wrong  and  injury  you  have  done  me. 

'^  Your  answer  must  determine  whether  you  are  so  far  entitled  to  the 
name  and  character  of  a  gentleman  as  to  be  able  to  act  like  one. 

"  Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Eatom. 

"  Bamuxl  D.  laaaAic,  Esq.** 
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MX.  nrOHAX  TO  MB.  SATOV. 

**  WAamuiiDR,  Jbm  Mt  198L 
"^  Sir  :  Your  note  of  Saturday,  parporting  to  be  a  demand  of  satisfac- 
tion for  injoiy  done  to  joo,  was  reoeived  on  that  day ;  company  preyented 
me  from  sending  an  immediate  answer.  Yesterday  morning  your  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  Randolph,  intraded  himself  into  my  room  with  a  threat  of  per* 
Bonal  vidence.  I  perfectly  understand  the  part  you  are  made  to  play  in 
the  farce  now  acting  before  the  American  people.  I  am  not  to  be  intim- 
idated by  threats,  or  provoked  by  abuse,  to  any  act  inconsistent  with  the 
pity  and  contempt  which  your  condition  and  conduct  inspire. 

"  Yours,  sir,  respectfully,  S.  D.  Ihoham. 

**  Jonr  H.  Eaiov,  Eaq." 


MB.  BATOK  TO  MB.  IHOKAM. 

••Jaii6M,198L 

"  Sm :  Your  note  of  this  morning  is  receiyed.  It  proves  to  me  tbat 
you  are  quite  brave  enough  to  do  a  mean  action,  but  too  great  a  coward  to 
repair  it  Your  contempt  I  heed  not ;  your  pity  I  despise.  It  is  such  con- 
temptible fellows  as  yourself  that  have  set  forth  rumors  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, and  taken  them  as  a  ground  of  imputetion  against  me.  If  that  be 
good  cause,  then  should  you  have  pity  of  yourself,  for  your  wife  has  not 
escaped  them,  and  you  must  know  it  But  no  more ;  here  onr  cotreapond- 
ence  doses.  Nothing  more  will  be  reoeived  short  of  an  acceptance  of  my 
demand  of  Saturday,  and  nothing  more  be  said  to  me  until  &ce  to  face  we 
meet  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  brook  your  insults,  nor  will  they  be  sub- 
mitted to.  J.  H.  Eatok. 
"8,  D.  Ivoiuic.  Esq.** 

The  next  day  Eaton  attempted  to  carry  his  threat  into 
execution.  In  a  letter  to  the  President,  Mr.  Ingham  gave  a 
version  of  the  events  of  that  day  :  ^^  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  now  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  have  convinced  me 
of  the  existence  of  vindictive  personal  hostility  to  me  among 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  government  near  your  person,  and 
supposed  to  be  in  your  special  confidence,  which  has  been 
particularly  developed  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  has 
finally  displayed  itself  in  an  attempt  to  waylay  me  on  my 
way  to  my  office  yesterday,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  for 
the  purpose  of  assassination.  If  you  have  not  already  been 
apprised  of  these  movements,  you  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  persons  concerned  in  them  are  the  late  Sec- 
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retary  of  War  and  the  acting  Secretary  of  War ;  and  tbat 
the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  were  in  their 
company  ;  and  that  the  Treasurer's  and  Register's  rooms,  in 
the  lower  pari  of  the  building  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  also  a  grocery  store  between  my  lodgings  and  the  office, 
were  alternately  occupied  as  their  rendezvous  while  lying  in 
wait — the  former  affording  the  best  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing my  approach.  Apprised  of  these  movements,  on  my  re- 
turn &om  taking  leave  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  arm,  and,  accompanied  by  my  son  and  some  other 
friends,  I  repaired  to  the  office  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
day,  after  which  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  in  the  same  com- 
pany. It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  principal  persons  who 
had  been  thus  employed  for  several  hours,  retired  from  the 
Department  soon  after  I  entered  my  room,  and  that  I  received 
no  molestation  from  them,  either  at  my  ingress  or  egress. 
But  having  recruited  an  additional  force  in  the  evening,  they 
paraded  until  a  late  hour  on  the  streets  near  my  lodgings, 
heavily  armed,  threatening  an  assault  on  the  dwelling  I  re- 
side in." 

The  President  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of 
the  officials  charged  with  waylaying  Mr.  Ingham,  enclosed  to 
each  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ingham's  letter,  and  asked  to  be  informed 
whether  "  you,  or  either  of  you,  have  had  any  agency  or  par- 
ticipation, and  if  any,  to  what  extent,  in  the  alleged  miscon- 
duct imputed  in  bis  letter  herewith  enclosed."  Every  man 
of  them  denied  in  toto  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Ingham. 
They  were  also  exculpated  by  Major  Eaton,  in  a  card  pub- 
lished in  the  Globe.  '^  From  the  moment"  said  Eaton,  '^  that 
I  perceived  Mr.  Ingham  was  incapable  of  acting  as  became  a 
man,  I  resolved  to  pursue  that  course  which  was  suited  to 
the  characta:  of  one  who  had  sought  difficulties  and  shunned 
all  honorable  accountability.  I  harbored  no  design  upon  the 
heart  of  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  heartless.  Having 
asoertained  that  his  sensibilities  were  to  be  found  only  upon 
die  aor&oe,  I  meant  to  make  the  proper  application.    On  the 
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19th  I  notified  him  that  unless  the  caU  I  had  made  upon 
him  was  promptly  and  properly  answered,  he  might  expect 
such  treatment  as  I  thought  his  conduct  deserved.  My  note 
of  the  20th  also  advised  him  of  my  intention.  Accordingly 
it  appeared  matter  of  duty  for  me  to  dissolve  all  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  government.  How,  then,  can 
Mr.  Ingham  suppose  that  I  would  involve  those  gentlemen  in 
a  disgraceful  conspiracy  against  him ;  t>ne  in  which,  as  public 
officers,  they  could  not  engage  even  if  inclination  had  sane* 
tioned.  Their  own  characters  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
accusation,  unaided  by  their  positive  denial  of  its  truth.  I 
did  endeavor  to  meet  Mr.  Ingham,  and  to  settle  our  differ- 
ence. Unattended  by  any  one,  I  sought  after  and  awaited 
his  appearance  during  the  accustomed  hours  for  business, 
openly  and  at  places  where  he  daily  passed  to  his  office.  He 
was  not  to  be  found !  I  passed  by,  but  at  no  time  stopped 
at  or  attempted  to  enter  his  house,  nor  to  beseige  it  by  day 
or  by  night." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ingham,  finding  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton neither  a  safe  nor  a  comfortable  dwelling-place,  left  it  in 
disgust,  and,  the  Olobe  said,  in  terror.  He  took  the  "  whole 
of  the  four  o'clock  stage,"  said  the  Globej  and  induced  the 
driver  to  make  excellent  time  to  Baltimore.  The  President, 
soon  after,  gave  Eaton  the  appointment  of  G-overnor  of 
Florida,  where  he  had  lands  and  lots  supposed  to  be  valuable. 
At  a  later  day,  the  President  sent  him  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Upon  his  return  home,  Eaton 
quarreled  with  his  old  chief,  and  remained  unreconciled  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Eaton,  in  1859,  is  still  living  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

The  dissolution,  its  causes,  and  its  consequences,  were  the 
newspaper  topic  of  the  whole  summer.  The  entire  corres- 
pondence relating  to  it,  beginning  with  the  Calhoun  pam- 
phlet, and  ending  with  Eaton's  final  statement,  would  form 
a  volume  as  large  as  that  which  the  reader  is  now  holding  in 
his  hands.  Among  the  documents  is  a  labored,  long,  and 
tedious  address  by  Mr.  Crawford,  justifying  himself  for  be- 
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traying  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet.  Eaton's 
statement  asserts  many  things^  but  proves  nothing.  He 
labors  hard,  but  labors  in  vain,  to  show  that  the  alleged 
irregularities  of  his  wife  were  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the 
secret  of  the  opposition  to  himself  was,  that  he  was  not  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  dissolution  inspired  the  opposition  with  new,  with 
extrayagant  hopes.  "  Who  could  have  imagined,"  wrote  Mr. 
Clay  from  his  retirement,  ^'  such  a  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stable  at  Washington  ?  a  change,  almost  total,  of  the  cab- 
inet. Did  you  ever  read  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ? 
It  is  p^ectly  characteristic  of  the  man — a  labored  effort  to 
conceal  the  true  motives,  and  to  assign  assumed  ones,  for  his 
resignation,  under  the  evident  hope  of  profiting  by  the  latter. 
The  ^  delicate  step,'  I  apprehend,  has  been  taken,  because, 
foreseeing  the  gathering  storm,  he  wished  early  to  secure  a 
safe  refuge.  Whether  that  will  be  on  his  farm,  or  at  London, 
we  shall  see.  Meantime,  our  cause  can  not  fail  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  measure.  It  is  a  broad  confession  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  President's  chosen  advisers,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  government." 

This  was  written  when  the  news  of  the  explosion  first 
reached  Kentucky.  Six  weeks  later,  he  wrote :  ''  I  think  we 
are  authorized,  from  all  that  is  now  before  us,  to  anticipate 
confidently  General  Jackson's  defeat.  The  question  of  who 
will  be  the  successor,  may  be  more  doubtful.  The  prob- 
abilities are  strongly  with  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
can  disappoint  the  hopes  of  our  friends,  but  anti-Masonry." 

Mr.  Webster  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the  "  prospect 
before  us."  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  October,  urging  his  re- 
turn to  the  Senate :  ^^  We  are  to  have  an  interesting  and  an 
arduous  session.  Every  thing  is  to  be  attacked.  An  array 
is  preparing,  much  more  formidable  than  has  ever  yet  assault- 
ed what  we  think  the  leading  and  important  public  inter- 
ests. Not  only  the  Tariff,  but  the  Constitution  itself,  in  its 
elementary  and  fundamental  provisions,  will  be  assailed  with 

VOL.  m. — 24 
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talent,  vigor,  and  union.    Every  thing  is  to  be  debated,  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  settled/' 

True.  Nullification  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  south<- 
em  horizon.  South  Carolina  was  in  a  ferment.  Unless  the 
Tariff  were  rectified  at  the  next  session,  South  Carolina  would 
do  such  things  as  then  she  knew  not  of.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  in  an  address  that  darkened  all  the 
first  pi^  of  the  largest  newspaper  then  existing,  avowed  him- 
self a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  Perhaps,  this 
address  was  a  retort  to  the  President's  ^^  Charleston  letter,'' 
so  famous  in  its  day,  which  had  delighted  the  country  two 
months  before.  That  Charleston  letter  has  an  interest  for  us 
stilL 

OIMXBAL  JAOKSON  TO  A  COMHITTEB  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  OHARUSTON. 

**WASHi]raTOir  Cirr,  Jane  lith,  1881. 

''  Gentlemen:  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure,  could  I  at  the  same 
time  accept  your  invitation  of  the  5th  instant^  and  that  with  which  I  was 
before  honored  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Charleston.  A  necessazy 
attention  to  the  duties  of  my  office^  must  deprive  me  of  the  gratificatioQ  I 
should  have  had  in  paying,  under  sadi  drcomstanoes^  a  visit  to  the  State 
of  which  I  feel  a  pride  in  calling  myself  a  citisen  by  birth. 

"  Could  I  accept  your  invitation,  it  would  be  with  the  hope  that  all  par* 
ties — all  the  men  of  talent,  exalted  patriotism,  and  private  worth,  who  have 
been  divided  in  the  manner  you  describe,  might  be  found  united  before  the. 
altar  of  their  country  on  the  day  set  apart  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  its 
independence — Independence  which  can  not  exist  without  Union,  and  with 
it  is  eternal 

''Every  enlightened  citizen  must  know  that  a  separation,  could  it  be 
effected,  would  begin  with  civil  discord,  and  end  in  colonial  dependence  on 
a  foreign  power,  and  obliteration  from  the  list  of  nations.  But  he  should 
also  see  that  high  and  sacred  duties  which  must  and  will,  at  all  hazards,  be 
performed,  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  success  of  any  plan  of 
disorganization,  by  whatever  patriotic  name  it  may  be  decorated,  or  what- 
ever high  feelings  may  be  arrayed  for  its  support  The  force  of  these  evi- 
dent truths,  the  effect  they  must  ultimately  have  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  seem  for  a  moment  to  have  disregarded  them,  make  me  cherish  the 
belief  I  have  expressed,  that  could  I  have  been  present  at  your  celebration, 
I  should  have  found  all  parties  concurring  to  promote  the  object  of  your 
association.  You  have  distinctly  expressed  that  object — ^'to  revive  in  its 
foil  force  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Union,  and  to  renew  the  mntoal  ooofi- 
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denee  in  eadi  other's  good  will  and  patriotisin.'  Such  endeavora,  calmly 
and  finnly  persevered  in,  can  not  fail  of  success.  Such  sentiments  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  celebration  of  that  high  festival,  which  commemorates  the 
simultaneous  declaration  of  Union  and  Independence— and  when  on  the 
return  of  that  day,  we  annually  renew  the  pledge  that  our  heroic  fathers 
made,  of  life,  of  fortune,  and  of  sacred  honor,  let  us  never  forget  that  it  was 
given  to  sustain  us  as  a  Umted  not  less  than  an  Indqwideni  people. 

"  Knowing,  as  I  do^  the  private  worth  and  pubtic  virtues  of  distinguished 
citiEens  to  whom  declarations  inconsistent  with  an  attachment  to  the  Union 
have  been  ascribed,  I  can  not  but  hope,  that  if  accurately  reported,  they 
were  the  effect  of  momentary  excitement,  not  deliberate  design ;  and  that 
such  men  can  never  have  formed  the  project  of  pursuing  a  course  of  redress 
through  any  other  than  constitutional  means;  but  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this 
charitable  hope,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  Father  of  our  country,  I  would 
conjure  them  to  estimate  properly  '  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;'  to  cherish  'a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  youraelves  to  think 
and  spedk  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity, 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety :  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  davming  of  every  attempt  to  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest^  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.' 

"  Your  patriotic  endeavors,  gentiemen,  to  lessen  the  violence  of  party 
dissension,  can  not  be  forwarded  more  effectually  than  by  inculcating  a  re- 
liance on  the  justice  of  our  National  Cotmcils,  and  pointing  to  the  fast  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  public  debt,  as  an  event  which  must  necessarily 
produce  modification  in  the  revenue  system,  by  which  all  interests,  under  a 
qnrit  of  mutual  accommodation  and  concession,  will  be  probably  protected 

''  The  grave  subjects  introduced  in  your  letter  of  invitation,  have  drawn 
from  me  the  fi'ank  exposition  of  opinions,  which  I  have  neither  interest 
nor  inclination  to  conceal. 

"  Grateful  for  the  kindness  you  have  personally  expressed,  I  renew  my 
expressions  of  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  your  kind  invi- 
tation ;  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respecti 
"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servant,  AxnBBW  Jaoksok." 

That  dread  disease,  the  cholera,  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  It  was  ravaging  some  portions  of 
Europe,  and  making  startling  advances  northward.  Long 
the  hope  was  cherished  that  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  scourge.    The  country  escaped  it  in  1831. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE     BAKE-YETO     SESSION. 

This  was  the  great  session  of  Jackson's  administration. 
The  session  of  Congress  preceding  a  presidential  campaign  is 
always  exciting,  'and  generally  important ;  bnt  none  since 
the  earliest  years  of  the  republic  has  been  so  exciting  or  so 
important  as  this.  Illustrious  names,  great  debates,  extra- 
ordinary incidents,  momentous  measures^  combine  to  render 
it  memorable. 

Strengthened  by  Mr.  Clay's  return  to  the  Senate,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  strengthened  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  defection,  magni- 
ficently endowed  with  talent,  and  supplied  with  every  motive 
to  exertion  which  can  inflame  ambition  or  stimulate  patriot- 
ism, the  opposition  did  all  its  utmost  to  lessen  the  public 
confidence  in  an  administration  which  they  believed  to  be, 
not  the  most  corrupt  one  ever  known  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  only  one-  that  had  been  corrupt.  The  "  Old  Man" 
of  the  White  House  was  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the 
party  in  power.  He  watched  the  transactions  at  the  capitol 
with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  the  patient  resolution  of  a  man 
who  only  knows  the  two  TDternatives,  to  carry  his  point  or 
perish.  On  the  great  question  of  the  session  he  was  almost 
alone.  Not  one  man  in  his  cabinet  entirely  sympathized  with 
him.  It  was  only  in  Col.  Benton  and  some  members  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  that  he  found  the  complete  acquiescence  that 
was  so  dear,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  unnecessary  to  him. 
"  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known,"  said  Mr.  Blair  to  me, 
^^  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  one  most  entirely  sufficient  for 
himself."  Not  only  had  he  no  such  word  as/at7,  but  no  be- 
lief, not  the  slightest,  that  he  could  fail  in  any  thing  seriously 
undertaken  by  him.    And  he  never  did. 

In  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  were  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  William  Marcy,  Theodore  Ftelinghuysen,  Geo. 
M.  Dallas,  John  M.  Clayton,  John  Tyler,  Bobert  Y.  Hajne, 
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John  'Fotsythy  Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White,  Greorge  Foin* 
dexter,  William  B.  King,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Isaac  Hill. 
In  the  house — John  Quincy  Adams,  Bufus  Ohoate,  Edward 
Everett,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Erastus  Boot,  Qulian  C.  Yer- 
planck,  John  Branch,  Q^orge  McDuffie,  John  Adair,  Bichard 
M.  Johnson,  John  Bell,  James  K.  Polk,  Thomas  Corwin,  C. 
C.  Clay. 

Curiously  enough,  the  message  was  one  of  the  quietest 
and  shortest  ever  presented  to  Congress  by  Qeneral  Jackson. 
The  previous  practice  of  defending  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  elaborate  argument,  and  preventing  attack 
by  anticipating  it,  was  abandoned  in  the  concoction  of  this 
document.  It  showed  everywhere  the  touch  of  another  hand. 
The  diplomatio  successes  of  the  government,  which  had  been 
numerous  during  the  year,  though  not  of  striking  import- 
ance, were  set  forth  at  length.  The  President  concluded  this 
portion  of  the  message  with  a  passage  which,  besides  doing 
brave  duty  upon  banners  and  in  campaign  papers,  was  quoted 
with  applause  in  foreign  countries.  ^^I  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  making  this  statement  of  our  affairs,  because  the 
course  of  our  national  policy  enables  me  to  do  it  without  any 
indiscreet  exposure  of  what  in  other  governments  is  usually 
concealed  from  the  people.  Having  none  but  a  straightfor- 
ward, open  course  to  pursue — guided  by  a  single  principle 
that  will  bear  the  strongest  light — ^we  have  happily  no  politi- 
cal combinations  to  form,  no  alliances  to  entan^e  us,  no 
complicated  interests  to  consult ;  and  in  subjecting  all  we 
have  done  to  the  consideration  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  world,  we  give  no  advantage  to  other  nations, 
and  lay  ourselves  open  to  no  injury."  Edward  Livingston  had 
occasion  to  remember  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  a  year  or 
two  later. 

Bailroads,  then  a  leading  topic,  and  banning  to  assume 
national  importance,  were  mentioned  with  felicitations. 
^'  We  have  a  reasonable  prospect,'"  said  the  President,  ^^  that 
the  extreme  parts  of  our  country  will  be  so  much  approxi- 
mated;  and  those  most  isolated  by  the  obstacles  of  natm'O 
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rendered  so  aooessible,  as  to  lemoye  an  apprehension,  some- 
times entertained,  that  the  great  extent  of  the  Union  would 
endanger  its  permanent  existence/' 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  extremely  sat- 
isfiu^tory.  The  revenue  of  the  year  had  reached  the  tmprece- 
dented  amount  of  $27,700,000.  The  expenditures,  exclusiye 
of  the  public  debt,  would  not  exceed  $14,700,000.  Not  less 
than  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of  the  public  debt  had  been 
paid  off  during  the  year.  The  President  did  not  conceal  his 
exultation  at  this  pleasant  state  of  things.  '^  The  amount,'' 
he  added,  ''  which  will  have  been  applied  to  the  public  debt 
from  the  fourth  of  March,  1829,  to  the  first  of  January  next, 
which  is  less  than  three  years  since  the  administration  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands,  will  exceed  forty  millions  of 
dollars." 

In  view  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  debt,  Congress 
was  notified  that  the  chief  business  of  the  session  must  be  to 
adjust  the  tariff  to  the  new  state  of  afiaini ;  but  the  subject 
was  disposed  of  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  nothing  further 
was  said  of  dividing  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States. 

Again,  the  recommendation  respecting  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
was  repeated.  Again  the  message  closed  with  a  warning  to 
the  United  States  bank.  "Entertaining,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  in  my  former  messages  firankly  to  disclose  them,  in 
order  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  people 
should  be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important  subject,  and 
that  it  might  be  considered  and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution 
and  subserve  the  public  interests.  Having  thus  conscien- 
tiously dischai^ged  a  constitutional  duty,  I  deem  it  proper,  on 
this  occasion,  without  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  subject  then  expressed,  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to 
the  investigation  of  an  enlightened  people  and  their  repr^ 
lentatives." 
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Of  the  traiusactions  of  thu  seBsion,  we  need  oonoem  onr- 
aelTes  only  with  those  that  grew  directly  out  the  President's 
own  course,  and  those  which  directly  influenced  his  subso- 
quent  conduct. 

Without  delay,  and,  I  believe,  without  debate,  the  Sex^ 
ate  oonfinned  the  nominations  of  Edward  Livingston,  Louis 
McLane,  Levi  Woodbury,  Lewis  Cass,  and  Boger  M.  Taney 
to  their  respective  places  in  the  cabinet.  Not  so  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Yan  Buien  to  the  post  of  British  ambassador. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  at  that  time,  in  common  with  most  of  the  op- 
position, attributed  to  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
his  rupture  with  the  President,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  Mr.  Yan  Buren  who  had  induced  the  President  to  adopt 
the  New  York  system  of  party  removals.  Mr.  Clay  ought 
to  have  known  the  President  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren  better  than 
to  cherish  an  opinion  so  erroneous.  But  it  seems  he  did  not. 
And,  certainly,  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  by  supporting  the  President 
in  that  bad  system,  and  supplying  him  with  plausible  argu- 
ments to  justify  it,  must  ever  be  held  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  debauched  the  public  service.  I  believe, 
however,  that  so  far  from  ui^ging  the  new  policy  upon  the 
President,  his  influence  tended  to  lessen  the  number  of  re- 
movals. 

The  leaders  of  the  Senate  had  resolved  upon  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  They  knew,  before  Congress  came  to- 
gether, that  this  could  be  done,  and  they  had  discovered  an 
available  pretext  for  doing  it.  That  pretext  was  found  in 
the  very  transaction  upon  which  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
plumed  himself  most,  and  which  (General  Jackson  esteemed 
the  first  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  triumphs  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

We  noticed,  with  surprise,  that  the  first  Message  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  contained  a  compliment  to  G-reat  Britain,  a  na- 
tion which  the  General,  in  1814  and  1815,  had  characterized 
by  a  variety  of  uncomplimentary  epithets,  and  concerning 
whose  red-coated  sons  he  had  revolutionary  recollections  of  a 
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disagreeable  character.  The  oompKmentary  paragraph  was 
inserted  to  aid  Mr.  McLane  in  a  negotiation  with  the  British 
ministry  for  regaining  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  in  American  vessels.  The  negotiation,  as  we 
all  know,  was  successful,  and  the  great  trade  we  now  enjoy 
with  those  islands  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  treaty  then  con- 
cluded. Yet  the  pretext  for  rejecting  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
found  in  a  passage  of  one  of  his  despatches  to  Mr.  McLane 
in  relation  to  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty — a  passage  which 
the  President  claimed  as  his  own,  and  authorized  a  Senator 
to  claim  publicly  for  him.  The  following  was  the  paragraph 
complained  of : 

**  The  opportanities  which  yoa  hare  derived  from  a  participation  in  our 
pubtic  councils,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to 
apeak  with  confidence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful  so  to 
do)  of  the  respective  part  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of 
this  goyemment  is  now  committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pur- 
sued upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  ihcU  point 
have  heim  submitted  to  th^ people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  counsels  hy 
fohich  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  rauU  of  the  judgmeni  eacpreMMd 
by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  hie  admiinigtTation  wa$  o/menMs 
for  its  ads.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and 
which  caused  the  iuterruption  of  the  trade  in  question,  haye  been  ex* 
pliciUy  abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  not  reyiyed 
by  their  successors.  If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adyerse  to  her  interests  to 
allow  us  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in 
the  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us,  she 
will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refusal  on  tboee 
grounda  lb  setup  the  acts  of  the  laie  adminietraiion  as  the  oause  of  for- 
feiiure  of  privileges  which  would  otherwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  wovld^  under  existing  cireumstanceSj  be  unjust  in  itself  and 
could  not  fail  to  eocdte  their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeling  which  a 
course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated  to  produce  would,  doubtless, 
be  greatly  aggrayated  by  the  consciousness  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  order 
in  Coundl,  opened  her  colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  notwithstanding 
a  similar  omission  on  their  part  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of 
July,  1825. 

"  You  can  not  press  this  yiew  of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  con- 
^deration  of  the  British  ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  relations  that  reach 
bejrood  the  immediate  question  under  discussion." 
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"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  saying  to  Mr.  McLane :  '  Yon  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
British  minister,  whenever  you  think  proper,  that  you,  and 
I,  and  the  leading  persons  in  this  administration,  have  op- 
posed the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  government  and 
the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Be  sure  to 
let  him  know  that,  on  that  subject,  we  have  held  with  En-- 
glandy  and  not  with  our  own  government* "  Mr.  Webster 
added :  ^'  Sir,  I  submit  to  you,  and  to  the  candor  of  all 
just  men,  if  I  am  not  right  in  saying  that  the  pervading 
topic  throughout  the  whole  is,  not  American  rights,  not 
American  interests,  not  American  defense,  but  denunciation 
of  past  pretensiona  of  our  own  country,  reflections  on  the 
past  administrations,  and  exultation,  and  a  loud  claim  of 
merit  for  the  administration  now  in  power.  Sir,  I  would 
forgive  mistakes ;  I  would  pardon  the  want  of  information  ; 
I  would  pardon  almost  any  thing,  where  I  saw  true  patriot- 
ism and  sound  American  feeling  ;  but  I  can  not  forgive  the 
sacrifice  of  this  feeling  to  mere  Party.  I  can  not  concur  in 
sending  abroad  a  public  agent  who  has  not  conceptions  so 
large  and  liberal,  as  to  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
courts,  amidst  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  is  to  stand  up 
for  his  country,  and  his  whole  country  ;  that  no  jot  nor  tit- 
tle of  her  honor  is  to  come  to  harm  in  his  hands  ;  that  he 
is  not  to  suffer  others  to  reproach  either  his  government  or 
his  country,  and  far  less  is  he  himself  to  reproach  either ; 
that  he  is  to  have  no  objects  in  his  eye  but  American  objects, 
and  no  heart  in  his  bosom  but  an  American  heart ;  and  that 
he  is  to  forget  self,  to  forget  party,  to  forget  every  sinister  and 
narrow  feeling,  in  his  proud  and  lofty  attachment  to  the  Be- 
public  whose  commission  he  bears.'' 

The  debate  was  animated  but  brief.  Fifty-one  days.  Col- 
onel Benton  informs  us,  were  consumed  in  the  preliminary 
maneuvers,  but  the  debates  lasted  but  two.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  that  Governor  Marcy  let  fall  an  ex- 
pression which  he  acknowledged,  when  he  was  writing  out  his 
speech,  that  he  would  have  willingly  recalled.    He  had  the 
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honesty  to  place  it  upon  record,  and  it  has  since  become  fa- 
mous. It  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  following  passage  :  '^  I 
know,  sir,  that  it  is  the  habit  of  some  gentlemen  to  speak 
with  censure  or  reproach  of  the  politics  of  New  York.  Like 
other  States,  we  have  contests,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, triumphs  and  defeats.  The  State  is  laige,  with  great 
and  diversified  interests ;  in  some  parts  of  it,  commerce  is  the 
object  of  general  pursuit ;  in  others,  manufacture  and  agri- 
culture are  the  chief  concerns  of  its  citizens.  We  have  men 
of  enterprise  and  talents,  who  aspire  to  public  distinction.  It 
is  natural  to  expect  from  these  circumstances  and  others  that 
might  be  alluded  to,  that  her  politics  should  excite  more  in- 
terest at  home,  and  attract  more  attention  abroad,  than  those 
of  many  other  States  in  the  Confederacy.  It  may  be,  sir, 
that  the  politicians  of  New  York  are  not  so  fastidious  as 
some  gentlemen  are  as  to  disclosing  the  principles  on  which 
they  act.  They  boldly  preach  what  they  practice.  When 
they  are  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  their  intention  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated,  they  expect 
to  retire  from  office  ;  if  they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy." 

Mr.  Yan  Buren  found  an  able  defender  in  Q-ovemor  For- 
syth of  Georgia.  '^  Long  known  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth, 
'^  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man,  acting  together  in  the  hour  of 
political  adversity,  when  we  had  lost  all  but  our  honor — a 
witness  of  his  movements  when  elevated  to  power,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  I  have  never  witnessed  aught  in 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  which  requires  concealment,  palliation,  or  * 
coloring — ^never  any  thing  to  lessen  his  character  as  a  patriot 
and  as  a  man — ^nothing  which  he  might  not  desire  to  see  ex- 
posed to  the  scrutiny  of  every  member  of  this  body,  with  {he 
calm  confidence  of  unsullied  int^rity.  He  is  called  an  artful 
man — a  giant  of  artifice — a  wily  magician.  Those  ignorant 
of  his  unrivaled  knowledge  of  human  character,  his  power  of 
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penetrating  into  the  designs,  and  defeating  the  pnrposes  of 
his  adversaries,  seeing  Ips  rapid  advance  to  public  honors,  and 
popular  confidence,  impute  to  art  what  is  the  natural  result 
of  those  simple  causes.  Extraordinary  talent,  untiring  indus- 
try, incessant  vigilance,  the  happiest  temper,  which  success 
can  not  corrupt  nor  disappointment  sour ;  these  are  the 
sources  of  his  unexampled  success — the  magic  arts — ^the  arti- 
fices of  intr^ue,  to  which  only  he  has  resorted  in  his  eventful 
life.  Those  who  envy  his  success,  may  learn  wisdom  from 
his  example."' 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  rejected.  Colonel 
Benton  in  his  '^Thirty  Years,  View,"  gives  us  some  rare 
glimpses  into  the  Senate  chamber  while  the  deed  was  in  pro- 
gress :  "  It  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Moore,  of  Alabama,  who  sat  near 
me,  and  to  whom  I  said,  when  the  vote  was  declared,  ^  Tou 
have  broken  a  minister,  and  elected  a  vice-president.'  He 
asked  me  how  ?  and  I  told  him  the  people  would  see  nothing 
in  it  but  a  combination  of  rivals  against  a  competitor,  and 
would  pull  them  all  down,  and  set  him  up.  ^  Good  God  V 
said  he,  'why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  I  voted,  and  I 
would  have  voted  the  other  way.' "  • 

•  ••••.«. 

'^  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  on  the  morning  of  which  all 
the  London  newspapers  heralded  the  rejection  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  there  was  a  great  party  at  Prince  Talleyrand's 
— then  the  representative  at  the  British  court,  of  the  new 
King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  always 
master  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  proprieties  of  his  position, 
was  there,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  received  distin- 
guished attention,  and  complimentary  allusions.  Lord  Auk- 
land,  grandson  to  the  Mr.  Eden  who  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Conciliation  sent  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  troubles,  said  to  him,  '  It  is  an  advantage  of  a 
public  man  to  be  the  subject  of  an  outrage ' — a  remark,  wise 
in  itself,  and  prophetic  in  its  application  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  He  came  home— apparently  gave 
hlmflelf  no  trouble  about  what  had  happened— was  taken  up 
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by  the  people— elected,  succesBively,  Vice-President  and  Pres- 
ident— while  none  of  those  combined  against  him  ever  at- 
tained either  position.  * 

"  There  was,  at  the  time,  some  donbt  among  their  friends 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  rejection,  but  the  three  chiefs  were 
positive  in  their  belief  that  a  senatorial  condemnation  would 
be  political  death.  I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of  his 
doubting  friends,  ^  It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill  him  dead.  He 
will  never  kick,  sir,  never  kick  ;'  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  gave  the  casting  votes,  on  the  two  occasions,  both  vital, 
on  which  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  attested  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief,  and  his  readiness  for  the  work.  How  those  tie- 
votes,  for  there  were  two  of  them,  came  to  happen  twice, 
'  hand-running,'  and  in  a  case  so  important,  was  matter  of 
marvel  and  speculation  to  the  public  on  the  outside  of  the 
locked-up  senatorial  door.  It  was  no  marvel  to  those  on  the 
inside,  who  saw  how  it  was  done.  The  combination  had  a 
superfluity  of  votes,  and,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  were 
every  one  known,  and  would  sit  fast,  it  only  required  the 
superfluous  votes  on  one  side  to  go  out ;  and  thus  an  equi- 
librium between  the  two  lines  was  established.  When  all  was 
finished,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  taken  oif  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  dozen  set  speeches  delivered  in  secret  session 
immediately  published — which  shows  that  they  were  deliv- 
ered for  effect,  not  upon  the  Senate,  but  upon  the  public 
mind." 

The  rejection  secured  Mr.  Van  Buren's  political  fortune. 
His  elevation  to  the  presidency,  long  before  desired  and  in- 
tended by  General  Jackson,  became,  from  that  hour,  one  of 
his  darling  objects.  The  ^' party,"  also,  took  him  up  with  a 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  that  left  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
White  House  little  to  do.  Letters  of  remonstrance  and  ap- 
probation, signed  by  influential  members  of  the  party,  were 
sent  over  the  sea  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  soon  found  that  his 
rejection  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  his  public 
life.  To  one  of  these  encouraging  letters  he  forwarded  a  re- 
ply which  did  him  no  harm  either  with  the  party  or  the  Pre»* 
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ident.  "  In  testifying  to  my  pnblic  condnct,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
Committee  are  pleased  to  speak  with  ealogium  of  me,  as  con- 
tributing while  in  the  cabinet  to  the  success  of  the  present 
administration  ;  that  signal  success,  I  feel  called  upon  to  de- 
clare, is  preeminently  due  to  the  political  sagacity,  unweary- 
ing industry,  and  upright,  straight  forward  course  of  our 
present  yenerated  diief.  All  the  humble  merit  I  can  claim 
is,  that  of  having  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  execute  his 
patriotic  and  single  hearted  views,  and  of  having  sacrificed  all 
personal  considerations  to  insure  their  success,  when  threat- 
ened with  extraneous  embarrassments.  That  my  exertions 
were  ardous,  painful,  and  incessant,  I  may  without  vanity, 
assert:  whether  my  sacrifices  have  not  been  repaid  with 
unmerited  detraction  and  reproach,  I  leave  to  my  countrymen 
to  determine.  Still  I  shall  ever  regard  my  situation  in  that 
cabinet  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life,  pla- 
cing me  as  it  did  in  close  and  familiar  relation  with  one  who 
has  well  been  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as,  ^possessing  more 
of  the  Boman  in  his  character  than  any  man  living,'  and 
whose  administration  will  be  looked  to,  in  future  times,  as  a 
golden  era  in  our  history.  To  have  served  under  such  a  chief, 
at  such  a  time,  and  to  have  won  his  confidence  and  esteem,  is 
a  sufiScient  glory,  and  of  that,  thank  God,  my  enemies  can 
not  deprive  me." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  by  the  Senate  in  1832  that  caused  him  to  be 
adopted  by  the  democratic  party  as  their  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  that  year.  Col.  Benton  appears  to  have 
been  of  that  opinion.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  Globe  and 
Courier  and  Enquirer  for  1831  will  convince  any  one,  I  think, 
that  before  Mr.  Van  Buren  sailed  for  England,  he  was  the 
predestined  candidate  of  the  party  for  the  second  oflSce.  I 
have  a  curious  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  in  1881  by 
Major  Lewis  to  Amos  KendaD,  which  contains  an  italicized 
word  of  much  significance.  In  this  letter  was  suggested,  for 
the  first  time,  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice- 
Presideiit  hf  national  conventioxh-«n  idea  borrowed  firooi 
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the  politics  of  New  York.  The  following  gives  an  insight 
into  the  ways  of  politicians  that  the  reader  ought  to  prize 
highly: 

MAJOB  WIL  B.  LEWIS  TO  MB.  AMOS  KENOALL. 

••  WAttOBOTOir,  tBCb  lUy,  18S1. 

<*  Mr  DiAB  Sm :  Yours  of  the  17th  inst,  written  from  Mr.  Isaac  Hill's^ 
has  been  reoeived.  I  am  mndi  gratified  to  team  that  onr  friends  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  particularly  Mr.  Hill,  are  pleased  with  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Woodbury.  It  is  important  that  our  friends  everywhere  should 
harmonize  and  act  in  concert,  and  particulEurly  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  it  is  by  imion  alone  they  can  expect  to  succeed. 

"  Your  information  with  regard  to  our  Boston  friends  accords  with 
that  which  I  hare  received  from  others.    I  have  lately  received  several 

letters  from  Boston,  and  among  them  one  from  my  friend  D ^  who 

gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  Duff's  visit  to  that  plaoe.  If  you  see 
Mr.  Derby,  please  present  my  respects  to  him,  and  say  to  him  I  have  re- 
ceived his  letter.  I  fear  the  offices  in  that  place  were  injudiciously  disposed 
of,  as,  from  all  accounts,  the  gentlemen  who  hold  them  look  more  to  them* 
selves  than  the  individual  who  bestowed  them.  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
it  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  given  to  the  anti-Statesman 
party. 

**  1  feel  confident^  however,  that  eveiy  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the 
good  feeling  and  fidelity  of  Parker,  McNiel,  and  Derby.  The  postmaster, 
N.  Green,  is  with  us,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  favored  with  a  visit  from 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  his  trip  to  Washington  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  the  land  lies.  If  that  be  his  object,  I  indine  to  the  belief  that 
he  win  not  be  much  gratified  at  the  information  he  will  receive. 

"  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  several  of  our  friends  here  upon  the 
subject  of  the  vice-presidency,  and  the  universal  opinion  is  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  nomifuUe  a  candidate.  There  will  be  great  difficulty  in  selecting 
an  individual  who  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  different  local  interests  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Barbour,  it  is  feared,  will  not  be  acceptable  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York;  nor  is  it  believed  Dickinson  would  be  willingly  supported 
by  the  Southern  anti-tariff  States. 

**Mr.  McLane,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  the  strongest  man 
that  could  be  run  by  the  republican  parfy ;  but  there  are  almost  insur- 
mountable objections  to  him.  Surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties  as  the 
case  is,  and  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  many  of  our  friends  (and 
the  most  judicious  of  them)  think  it  would  be  best'  for  the  republican 
members  of  the  respective  legislatores  to  propose  to  the  people  to  elect 
dfllfligates  to  a  nationil  oonventioiiy  to  be  holdsn  for  that  poipose,  at  Hsr< 
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nabuig,  or  some  other  place,  about  the  middle  of  next  May.  That  point 
is  preferred  to  prevent  an  improper  iDterferenoe  by  members  of  Congress, 
who  about  that  time  will  leave  this  city  for  their  respective  homes.  If  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  when  brought  together  from  every  part  of 
the  Union,  in  convention,  can  not  harmonize,  I  know  of  no  other  plan  by 
which  it  can  be  done.  If  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  will  propose 
this,  I  think  it  will  be  followed  up  by  others,  and  have  the  effect,  no 
doab^  of  putting  a  stop  to  partial  nominations.  You  had  better  lefleot 
upon  this  proposition,  and,  if  yon  think  with  me,  make  the  suggestion  to 
our  friend  HilL 

"  In  your  letter  you  say,  '  Duff  said  Mr.  Calhoun  must  be  run  for  Vice- 
President  again.'    That  this  is  their  intention  I  have  no  doubt. 

'^  You  will  see  from  the  Olobe  that  we  had  an  unusually  large  meeting 
here  last  evening,  friendly  to  the  administration.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
were  present  to  have  been  twice  as  large  as  the  Glay  meeting  that  pre- 
ceded  it  At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  Duff's  partisans  to 
add  a  preamble  and  resolutions  approving  Calhoun's  conduct,  and  nom- 
inating him  for  reelection  as  Vice-President.  The  General  (Green)  had 
his  myrmidons  judiciously  arranged  through  the  company  for  effect,  and 
when  the  question  for  their  adoption  was  proposed,  they  vociferated  in 
their  favor  with  prolonged  voices.  But  it  would  not  do ;  the  resolutions 
were  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Mr.  Rives,  your  derk, 
who  was  present,  told  me  that  out  of  a  company  of  about  seven  hundred,  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lutions. Green,  I  am  told,  was  very  much  mortified,  and  looked  '  excess- 
ively cowed.'  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe  have  been  with  us.  They  left  here 
yesterday.  The  Doctor,  you  know,  was  a  strong  Calhoun  man ;  continued 
so  until  he  saw  Gheen ;  but  Blair  says  he  left  cured  of  Calhounism.  The 
General  is  rather  an  unfortunate  agent  for  the  Vice-President 

"  Livingston  and  Woodbury  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective departments.  Judge  White  has  again  declined.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  selected  to  fill  the  War  Department,  but  am  rather  of  ilie 
opinion  that  Col.  Drayton  will  be  the  man.  If  so,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
the  President  may  offer  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  to  John 
Bell,  of  Nashville.  Those  appointments,  however,  are  not  positively  de- 
termined oa  Every  thing  here  looks  well  The  President  is  in  good 
health,  and  looks  well  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  leave,  probably,  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  Mr.  Eaton  about  the  first  of  July.  Please  present  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Kendall,  and  believe  me  to  be  sincerely  yours, 

«  W.  B.  Lewis." 

The  suggestion  with  regard  to  holding  a  National  Con- 
vention fonnd  &TOr  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Amos  Kendall  and 
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Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  though  they  thought  Baltimore  a  better  place 
for  the  purpose  than  Harrisburg.  Accordingly,  we  observe 
in  the  Olohe  of  July  6th,  1831,  one  of  those  mysterious 
"  Extracts  from  the  Letter  of  a  Gentleman"  (in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire),  which  are  so  useful  in  political  manage- 
ment. ^^  The  Bepublican  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,''  said  the  Extract  from  the  Letter  of  a  Oentle- 
man  in  Concord,  Amos  Kendall  by  name,  ^'  to  the  number 
of  about  169  (whole  number  of  members  say  235)  met  last 
evening.  An  address  and  resolutions  approving  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  the  present  administration,  the  veto 
of  the  President  on  the  Maysville  Boad  bill,  disavowing  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  disapproving  Clay's  American  sys- 
tem, but  recommending  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  duties, 
disapproving  of  the  United  States  Bank,  passed  the  Conven- 
tion unanimously.  The  Convention  also  recommended  a 
General  Convention  pf  Bepublicans  friendly  to  the  election 
of  General  Jackson,  to  consist  of  delates  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  in  each  State,  to  be  holden  at 
Baltimore  on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  1832,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  take  such  other  measures 
in  support  of  the  reelection  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient.  The  Bepublican  party  was  never  more 
harmonious  and  imited  in  this  State  than  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  completely  identified  in  the  support  of  General  Jackson; 
and  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  coalition  to  shake 
his  popularity  in  this  State.  There  is  no  point  in  which  we 
are  better  agreed  than  in  decided  opposition  to  re-chartering 
the  United  States  Bank." 

The  Olobe  seconded  the  motion  of  Major  Lewis  by  ap- 
pending a  few  "  Bemarks"  to  the  Extract  from  the  Letter  of 
a  Gentleman  in  Concord.  "  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive,"  said 
the  editor  of  the  OlobCj  "  that  the  Bank  Extras  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  have  only 
aroused  them  to  the  danger  of  giving  prolonged  existence  to 
that  institution.  The  recommendation  of  a  Convention  at 
Baltimore  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidenqy 
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deserves  a  serious  consideration.  It  is  probably  the  best  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  to  produce  entire  unanimity  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  secure  its  lasting  ascendency." 

Thus  was  prepared,  beforehand,  the  machinery  by  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated,  first  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and,  secondly,  for  the  presidency  ;  by  which,  too,  he  was  af- 
terward overthrown ;  by  which  all  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents, since  1832,  have  been  nominated.  With  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  machinery,  which  he  has  been  accused  of 
originating,  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  was  he  the  inventor 
of  it  as  employed  in  the  politics  of  his  native  State. 

Returning  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  notice  a  painful  and  disgraceful  affair,  in  which 
General  Houston,  of  Texas,  was  the  principal  actor.  When 
we  last  parted  with  this  distinguished  man,  he  had  just  leaped 
over  the  breastwork  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
and  had  fallen  wounded,  all  but  mortally,  in  doing  his  duty 
as  ensign  of  the  thirty-ninth  infantry.  Since  that  day  of 
terror  and  of  glory,  he  had  run  a  bright  career,  and  had  had 
various  fortune.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Tennessee.  He 
had  represented  Tennessee  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  in  1830  he  had  come  to  Washington,  broken  in  fortune, 
unhappy  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  a  suitor  for  govern- 
mental favor.  He  applied  for  a  contract  for  supplying  rations 
to  the  Indians  that  were  about  to  be  removed,  at  the  public 
expense,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  President  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  he  should  have  the  contract — ^so  desir- 
ous, that  he  seemed  inclined  to  give  it  to  him,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  obliged  it  to  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Colonel  McKenney,  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  of  opinion  that  the  rations  could  be  sup- 
plied, at  a  profit,  for  less  than  seven  cents  per  day  for  each 
Indian.  Houston's  bid  was  eighteen  cents,  which,  McKenney 
thought,  would  afford  a  profit  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  week, 
and,  indeed,  was  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  a  large  fortune. 
He  also  contended  that  time  should  be  allowed,  after  adver- 
tising for  proposals,  for  bids  to  come  in  from  tiie  section  of 
JQhf  in.— 25 
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conntry  where  the  rations  were  to  be  fomisheiL  Time  was 
not  allowed.  The  affair  was  hurried  on  toward  consumma- 
tion, and  it  looked,  at  one  time,  as  though  Houston  would 
get  the  contract  at  his  own  price. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Duff  Green,  then  the 
friend,  confidential  editor,  and  adviser  of  the  President,  heard 
of  the  scheme,  and,  foreseeing  the  clamor  that  would  arise 
in  case  the  contract  were  so  bestowed,  went  to  the  President 
to  remonstrate  against  it.  "  I  apologized  for  calling,"  he  tes- 
tified afterward  before  a  Committee  of  the  House,  "  by  re- 
ferring immediately  to  the  contract ;  said  that  I  was  confident 
that  it  could  be  furnished  for  much  less  than  I  understood  the 
department  was  about  to  give.  The  President  said  that  they 
had  ascertained  that  the  ration  had  cost  twenty-two  cents ; 
Oeneral  Houston  had  gone  on  to  New  York,  and  had  brought 
with  him  (or  obtained)  a  wealthy  partner  (or  security),  and 
that  the  contract  would  be  given  to  him  at  eighteen  cents. 
I  then  referred  to  the  price  of  beef,  com,  etc.,  in  the  west, 
and  said  I  was  confident  the  rations  could  be  furnished  at  six 
cents.  He  replied,  quickly,  *  Will  you  take  it  at  ten  V  I 
said,  *  No,  sir.'  He  then  said,  ^  Will  you  take  it  at  twelve 
cents  ?  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  it  at  that.'  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  a  bidder  for  the  contract ;  that,  although  I 
was  satisfied  I  could  realize  an  immense  sum  upon  such  a 
contract,  I  was  influenced  to  call  upon  him  by  a  desire  to 
serve  him  and  the  administration,  and  not  by  a  wish  to  specu- 
late ;  and  left  him." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  interview.  General  Green  addressed 
a  letter,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  After  leaving  you  last  evening,"  he  wrote  (March, 
1830),  "  I  examined,  for  the  first  time,  your  proposals  for 
rations.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  beef  and  com 
in  the  Western  States,  I  am  confident  that  the  proposed  ra- 
tion ought  not  to  cost  ten  cents,  yet  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  expect  to  give  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cents,  and 
that  the  issue,  at  these  prices,  will  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars  per  day.    That  a  contract  of  si^oh  amount  should  be 
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made  without  giving  notice  to  the  Western  States,  where  the 
provisions  must  be  purchased,  will  he  a  cause  of  attack  ;  hut 
when  I  read  the  advertisement,  and  see  that  it  is  so  worded  as 
not  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  speculation  it  affords,  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  fact,  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  that 
it  was  prepared  imder  the  special  advisement  of  General 
Houston,  who  has  gone  on  to  New  York,  and  has  brought  on 
from  there  a  wealthy  partner  to  join  him  in  the  contract,  I 
should  be  unfaithful  to  the  administration,  to  General  Jack- 
son, and  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  bring  the  subject  before  you  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  guard  against  the  consequences  which  I 
foresee  will  follow  any  such  contract  as  the  one  he  contem- 
plates. Such  a  contract  may  enrich  a  few  who  are  concerned 
in  it,  but  will  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  I  fear,  in 
the  administration,  and  impair  the  fair  fame  of  the  President, 
which  it  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  guard.  Will  it  not  be  well 
to  extend  the  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  to  bid  ?" 

Upon  further  reflection,  the  President  was  so  far  convinced 
of  his  error  as  to  give  up  the  plan  of  furnishing  the  rations 
by  contract.  General  Houston  was  disappointed  and  thrown 
upon  Texas.  And,  perhaps,  the  United  States  owes  the  pos- 
session of  that  State  to  the  failure  of  General  Houston  to 
obtain  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Indians. 

Some  of  the  facts  here  related  having  gained  publicity. 
General  Houston  and  his  contract  became  the  subject  of  many 
newspaper  articles,  satirical  and  vituperative.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1831,  Houston  published  a  Proclamation  of  a  comical 
nature,  intended  to  neutralize  those  attacks : 

" A  PRQCLAItfATION MI 

"  WhereaSy  I  have  recently  seen  a  publication,  originating  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  dated  *  18th  May,  1831,'  and  signed  '  L 
S^'  which  said  publication,  or  letter,  has  been  republished  in  several  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Kentucky  lUporier^  United  States  Telegraphy  etc.,  and 
as  I  presume  it  will  find  a  general  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
personalities  which  it  contains  ,*  and  as  it  is  not  the  first  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  public  prints,  contaiDing  ridiculous  and  unfounded  abliap 
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of  me : — ^Now  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Sam.  Houston, '  late 
GoTemor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,'  do  hereby  declare  to  all  scoundrels 
whomsoever,  that  they  are  authorized  to  accuse,  defame,  calumniate,  tra- 
duce, slander,  vilify,  and  libel  me,  to  any  extent,  in  personal  or  private 
abuse.  And  I  do  iurther  proclaim,  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  that 
.  they  are  hereby  permitted  and  authorized  to  write,  indite,  print,  publish, 
and  circulate  the  same,  and  that  I  will  in  nowise  hold  them  responsible 
to  me  in  law,  nor  honor,  for  either  the  use  of  the  '  raw  material,'  or  the  fab*' 
rication  of  any,  or  all  of  the  above  named  articles  connected  with  the 
'  American  System  ?'  nor  will  I  have  recourse  to  nullification,  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  where  a  conviction  would  secure  to  the  culprit  the  dignity  of 
a  penitentiary  residence.  And  as  some  ingenuity  has  been  abeady  dis- 
played in  the  exhibition  of  specimens,  and  others  may  be  induced  to  in- 
vest a  small  capital  in  the  business,  from  feelings  of  emulation  and  an  itch* 
ing  after  experiment.  Be  it  known,  for  the  especial  encouragement  of  all 
scoundrels  hereafter,  as  well  as  those  who  have  already  been  engaged,  that 
I  do  solemnly  propose  on  the  first  day  of  April  next,  to  give  to  the  author 
of  the  most  elegant,  refined,  and  ingenious  lie  or  calumny,  a  handsome  gilt 
copy  (bound  in  sheep)  of  the  Kentucky  Reporter,  or  a  snug,  plain  copy  of 
the  UnUed  States  Tdegraph  (bound  in  dog),  smce  its  commencement 
''  Given  under  my  hand  and  private  seal  (having  no  seal  of  office)  at 
Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  13th  July,  1831. 

"  Sam.  Houstok.    [l.  b-I" 

In  the  spring  of  1832  he  was  in  Washington  again,  where 
he  forgot  his  Proclamation.  Before  leaving  the  capital  to 
enter  upon  his  new  and  marvelous  career  in  the  Southwest, 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  passions  into  the  commission  of  an 
act  which  subjected  him  to  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,,  and  which  he  himself  must,  long  ago,  have 
learned  to  deplore.  He  committed  a  most  atrocious  and  un- 
provoked assault  upon  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  William  Stanberry,  of  Ohio.  The  following 
correspondence  explains  itself : 

GENERAL  HOUSTON  TO  MB.  WTLUAM  8TANBERRT. 

"  Wasbxkotoh  Cut,  April  Sd,  18M. 
"  Sir  :  I  have  seen  some  remarks  in  the  Natwrud  InidUgeneer  of  the  2d 
instant^  in  which  you  are  represented  to  have  said, '  Was  the  late  Secretaiy 
of  War  remoTed  in  conaeqaence  of  his  attempt  fraudulently  to  give  to  Gov- 
enor  Houston  the  ooi^tnict  for  indian  Bations  ?' 
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*^  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  ascertain  whether  my  name  was  used  by 

you  in  debate,  and,  if  so,  whether  your  remarks  have  been  correoUy  quoted. 

"  As  the  remarks  were  inserted  in  anticipation  of  their  regular  place,  I 

hope  you  will  find  it  couTenient  to  reply  without  delay.    I  am,  your  most 

obedient  servant,  Sam.  Houston." 

WILLIAM  BTANBERBT  TO  GATE  JOHNSON. 

"  HouSB  OT  BiTBMKNTATim,  April  4ih,  1883. 

"Sxh:  I  received  this  morning  by  your  hands  a  note,  mgned  Sam. 
Houston,  quoting  firom  the  Naiumdl  InidUgencer  of  the  2d  instant,  a  remark 
made  by  me  in  the  House.  The  object  of  the  note  is  to  ascertain  whether 
Hr.  Houston's  name  was  used  by  me  in  debate,  and  whether  my  remarks 
were  correctly  quoted. 

"  I  can  not  recognize  the  right  of  Mr.  Houston  to  make  this  request 
"Very respectfully  yours,  etc., 

"William  Stanberrt." 

Exasperated  by  this  reply,  Houston  made  no  secret  of  his 
intention  to  assault  Mr.  Stanbeny,  who,  from  that  time,  went 
armed  to  and  from  the  capitol.  Ten  days  elapsed,  however, 
before  the  bad  design  of  the  irate  Tennesseean  was  executed, 
and  it  was  executed  then  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
atrocity.  Senator  Buckner,  of  Missouri,  stood  by  and  saw  it 
done,  and  afterward  testified  without  a  blush,  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  the  shameful  deed.  Houston,  he  said, 
was  standing  near  a  fence  in  one  of  the  avenues,  when  Mr. 
Stanberry  came  along.  "It  occurred  to  me  immediately, 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  between  them.  *  Are  you 
Mr.  Stanberry?'  asked  Houston.  Stanberry  replied  very 
politely,  bowing  at  the  same  time,  *  Yes,  sir.'  *  Then,'  said 
Houston,  'you  are  the  damned  rascal ;'  and  with  that,  struck 
him  with  a  stick  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand.  Stanbeny 
threw  up  his  hands  over  his  head  and  staggered  back.  His 
hat  fell  o£f,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  don't  1'  Houston  con- 
tinued to  follow  him  up,  and  continued  to  strike  him.  After 
receiving  several  severe  blows,  Stanberry  turned,  as  I  thought, 
to  run  o£  Houston,  at  that  moment,  sprang  upon  him  in 
the  rear,  Stanberr/s  arms  hanging  down,  apparently  defence 
less.    He  seized  him  and  attempted  to  throw  him,  but  was 
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not  able  to  do  so.  Stanberry  carried  him  about  on  the  pave- 
ment some  Kttle  time.  Whether  he  extricated  himself,  or 
Houston  thrust  him  from  him,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
I  thought  he  thrust  him  from  him.  As  Houston  passed  him, 
he  struck  him  and  gave  him  a  trip — Stanberry  fell.  When 
he  fell,  he  continued  to  halloo ;  indeed,  he  hallooed  all  the 
time  pretty  much,  except  when  they  were  scuffling.  I  saw 
Stanberry,  after  receiving  several  blows,  put  out  both  hands, 
he  then  lying  on  his  back.  I  did  not  discover  what  was  in 
his  hands,  or  if  any  thing  was,  but  I  heard  a  sound  like  the 
snapping  of  a  gun-lock,  and  I  saw  particles  of  fire.  Houston 
appeared  to  take  hold  of  Stanberry's  hands  and  took  some- 
thing from  them  which  I  could  not  see.  After  that,  Hous- 
ton stood  up  more  erect,  still  beating  Stanberry  with  a  stick 
over  the  head,  arms,  and  sides,  Stanberry  still  keeping  his 
arms  spread  out.  After  Houston  had  given  him  several  more 
blows,  he  lay  on  his  back  and  put  up  his  feet.  Houston  then 
struck  him  elsewhere.  Mr.  Stanberry,  after  he  had  received 
several  blows,  ceased  to  halloo,  and  lay,  as  I  thought,  per- 
fectly still.  AH  this  time  I  had  not  spoken  to  either  of  the 
parties,  or  interfered  in  any  manner  whatever.  I  now  thought 
Stanberry  was  badly  hurt,  or,  perhaps,  killed,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  lay.  I  stepped  up  to  Houston  to  tell  him  to 
desist,  but,  without  being  spoken  to,  he  quit  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. Mr.  Stanberry  then  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  I  saw  the 
pistol  in  the  right  hand  of  Gov.  Houston  for  the  first  time." 

On  the  day  following,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives received  a  note  from  Mr.  Stanberry  :  "  Sir,  I  was 
waylaid  in  the  street,  near  to  my  boarding-house,  last  night 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  attacked,  knocked  down  by  a  blud- 
geon, and  severely  bruised  and  wounded  by  Samuel  Houston, 
late  of  Tennessee,  for  words  spoken  in  my  place  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  by  reason  of  which  I  am  confined  to  my 
bed,  and  unable  to  discharge  my  duties  in  the  house,  and  at- 
tend to  the  interests  of  my  oonstitaents.  I  communicate  this 
information  to  you,  and  request  that  you  will  lay  it  before 
the  house.'' 
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The  Speaker  laid  it  before  the  house,  and  the  house  spent 
exactly  one  calendar  month  in  debating  the  subject,  hearing 
testimony,  and  the  defense  of  the  accused.  James  K.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  endeavoring 
to  prevent  an  investigation.  The  end  of  the  matter  in  the 
house  YTUs  that  Houston  was  condemned  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  Speaker ;  and  reprimanded  he  was,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  house  in  no  doubt  that  the  Speaker 
(Andrew  Stephenson)  sympathized  with  the  assailant  rather 
than  with  the  assailed — with  General  Houston  rather  than 
with  the  insulted  house  over  which  he  presided. 

General  Jackson,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record,  sus- 
tained his  friend  Houston  in  this  bad  deed.  He  said  to  a 
friend,  in  substance,  that ''  after  a  few  more  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  members  of  Congress  would  learn  to  keep  civil 
tongues  in  their  heads.''  Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  learn,  after  a  few  more  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
that  the  man  who  replies  to  a  word  by  a  blow  confesses  by 
that  blow  the  justice  of  that  word.  At  a  later  day,  when 
Houston  was  tried  for  this  assault  in  a  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  President  nullified  the  proceeding  by  the  little 
document  annexed : 

"  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  greeting : 

"  Whereas,  at  a  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Washington  and  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
year  1832,  a  certain  Samuel  Houston  was  convicted  of  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery, and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  costs  of  pro- 
secution : 

"  Now  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  divers  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  me  thereunto  moving,  have  remitted,  and  do  hereby  remit 
unto  him,  the  said  Samuel  Houston,  the  fine  aforesaid,  in  order  that  he  bo 
discharged  firom  imprisonment. 

'^  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  bereimto  subscribed  my  name,  and 
OMised  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presentc 
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Done  at  the  city  of  Waahington,  Ubi8  third  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1834,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  fifty-eighth. 

"  AiiDBEw  Jacksov.*' 
«SrtbeFrMld6iit 
•*  J«Di  FoBsm,  Beerttny  d  Btato.** 

While  the  Houston  affiur  was  still  the  talk  of  the  coun- 
try, another  member  of  Congress/  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  of 
Tennessee,  was  most  grossly  assaulted,  and  that,  too,  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  the  house,  and  m  the  presence  of  a  hun- 
dred members.  A  certain  Major  Heard  thought  proper  to 
take  offense  at  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Arnold  had  denounced 
the  conduct  of  Houston  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Meeting  Arnold  in  the  streets,  he  attempted  to  assault  him 
there,  but  was  deterred  by  the  member's  resolute  defiance. 
^^  I  was  accosted,''  said  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  card  published  in 
the  Telegraph,  ^^  by  a  man  of  ruffian  appearance,  who  re- 
quired me  to  stop.  I  did  so.  He  approached  pretty  near. 
I  discovered  he  was  very  much  agitated ;  his  lip  quivered, 
and  he  turned  pale.  He  asked  if  my  name  was  Arnold ;  I 
told  him  it  was.  He  said,  ^  Then  you  are  the  man  who 
abused  my  friend  Houston  so  severely.'  He  was  going  to  say 
something  else,  but  the  instant  I  saw  the  subject  he  had 
broached,  I  demanded  to  know  his  name.  He  replied  his 
name  was  Heard,  and  added.  Major  Heard.  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothing  of  him,  and  intended  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  I  fortimately  had  a  walking-cane  in  my  hand,  and  kept 
it  in  such  a  position  that  he  saw  I  could  strike  as  soon  as  he 
could.  He  wore  a  cap,  and  had  a  large  stick  in  his  hand  ;  I 
think  it  was  an  orange  limb,  headed  and  feruled.  I  turned 
my  back  upon  him  as  soon  as  I  could  do  it  in  safety.  As  I 
walked  off,  he  said  Jie  ^  intended  to  whip  me,  and  that  he 
would  do  it  yet,  by  Ood.'  He  did  not  pursue  me,  as  I  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  wish  to  be  protected  by  my  constitutional 
privilege,  but  I  think  it  due  to  the  American  people  that 
they  should  know  the  state  of  things  at  this  place." 

A  few  days  after,  Heard  accomplished  his  purpose.  Just 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  the  ruffian  fell  upon  Mr. 
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Arnold  with  a  club,  and  failing  to  bring  him  to  the  ground 
with  that  weapon,  fired  a  pistol  at  him.  The  ball  grazed 
Arnold's  arm  and  tore  his  coat,  and  passing  over  his  shoul- 
der, came  within  an  ace  of  entering  the  body  of  Mr.  Tazewell. 
Arnold  felled  the  assailant  to  the  ground  with  his  cane,  and 
was  about  to  stab  him  with  the  sword  thereof^  when  his 
arm  was  caught  by  a  bystander,  and  Heard  was  taken  to 
prison. 

Having  disposed  of  these  personal  matters,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  affidrs  more  important.  The  two  great  topics  of 
the  session  were  the  tariff  and  the  bank.  The  tariff  bill 
passed  at  this  session  having  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  nul- 
lification explosion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  defer  our  account 
of  it  until  we  come  to  speak  of  nullification.  As  the  long 
session  wore  on,  all  other  subjects  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
discussion  of  tiie  question,  Shall  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  be  re-chartered,  or  shall  it  not  ?  Congress,  the  press, 
the  President,  the  people,  politicians,  business  men,  all  men, 
were  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  this  great  debate.  We, 
too,  for  our  sins,  must  skirt  its  borders,  if  not  plunge  head- 
long in,  never  to  emerge. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE     BANK     VETO. 

Thebe  was  division  in  the  Bank  councils.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Bank's  wisest  friends  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
keep  the  question  of  re-chartering  out  of  the  coming  presi- 
dential campaign.  Others  said :  "  It  is  now  or  never  with 
us.  We  have  a  majority  in  both  Houses  in  favor  of  re-char- 
tering. Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  while  we  have  it,  for  it 
may  never  return.*'  "  No,"  said  the  opposite  party,  "  the 
Prudent  will  most  assuredly  veto  the  bill ;  and  we  can  not 
carry  it  over  the  veto.    Then,  if  the  President  is  reelected. 
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which,  alas  !  is  only  too  possible,  the  Bank  is  lost  irrecover 
ably.    Precipitation  gives  ns  but  one  chance ;  delay  may  af- 
ford us  many/' 

Mr.  Clay's  powerful  will  decided  this  controversy.  Said 
he,  in  substance,  ^^  We  have  the  President  in  a  dilemma,  upon 
one  of  the  horns  of  which  we  can  certainly  transfix  hiuL  The 
legislature  of  his  favorite  State,  his  own  devoted  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  unanimously  pronounced  in  favor  of  re-chartering 
the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  in  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  is 
proud  of  it,  and  thinks  her  prosperity  identified  with  it.  If 
the  President  vetoes  the  bill,  he  loses  Pennsylvania,  the  bul- 
wark of  his  power  and  popularity.  If  he  does  not  veto  the 
bill,  he  loses  fatally  in  the  South  and  West.  Now  is  our 
time."  This  reasoning  may  not  have  quite  convinced  the 
leading  friends  of  the  Bank  ;  but  the  commanding  influence 
of  Henry  Clay,  then  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power  and  of 
his  fame,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

How  little  he  knew  Pennsylvania,  the  State  that,  for  forty 
years,  has  generally  controlled  politics  I  '^  Go,  my  son,  study 
Pennsylvania,"  should  be  the  advice  of  a  parent  launching 
his  offspring  into  the  sea  of  American  politics.  Pennsylvania, 
large,  solid,  heavy,  and  central,  is  the  ballast  State  of  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  represents  the  "  general  average"  of 
sense  and  feeling.  An  event  that  thrills  Ohio,  drives  New 
England  mad,  and  New  York  frantic,  only  ruffles,  and  that 
but  for  a  moment,  Pennsylvania's  ample  and  placid  counte- 
nance. Can  you  move  Pennsylvania  ?  Then  you  are  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

Early  in  December,  when  Congress  had  been  less  than 
two  weeks  in  session,  a  convention  of  National  Bepublicans 
(soon  to  be  styled  Whigs)  assembled  at  Baltimore  to  nomi- 
nate opposition  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  the  vice- 
presidency.  So  soon  did  Major  Lewis's  suggestion  bear  fruit 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Sergeant  were  the  candidates  selected, 
both  devoted  to  the  Bank,  one  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  Address  issued  by  the  Convention  the  Bank  question  was 
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made  a  leading  issue  of  the  contest.  The  Bank  was  eulogized 
as  a  "  great  and  beneficent  institution,"  which,  "  by  facilitat- 
ing exchanges  between  di£ferent  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
maintaining  a  sound,  ample,  and  healthy  state  of  the  cur« 
rency,  may  be  said  to  supply  the  body  politic,  economically 
viewed,  with  a  continual  stream  of  life-blood,  without  which 
it  must  inevitably  languish  and  sink  into  exhaustion." 

Three  times,  the  address  continued,  the  President  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  denounce  this  blessed  fountain  of  na- 
tional life,  as  ^^  a  sort  of  nuisance,  and  consign  it,  as  far  as  his 
influence  extends,  to  immediate  destruction."  If,  therefore, 
the  President  be  reelected,  it  is  all  over  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  "  Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  Are  they  ready  to  destroy  one  of  their  most 
valuable  establishments  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  chief  mag- 
istrate who  reasons  and  advises  upon  a  subject,  with  the 
details  of  which  he  is  evidently  unacquainted,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  opinion  of  his  own  official  counselors  ?" 

If  any  such  there  be,  they  will  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson. 
But  no,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  your 
good  sense  and  patriotism.  Clay  and  Sergeant,  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  sacred  Bank,  are,  unquestionably,  the  men  for 
whom  you  will  cast  your  votes. 

So  the  issue  between  the  opposition  and  the  administra- 
tion was  joined.  The  administration,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  would  have  gladly  avoided  the  issue  at  this  session. 
Mr.  Clay  wrote  to  a  friend,  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  address :  "  The  Executive  is  playing  a  deep  game  to 
avoid,  at  this  session,  the  responsibility  of  any  decision  on  the 
bank  question.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  the  bank, 
by  forbearing  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  will  or 
will  not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  President.  I  think  they 
will  act  very  unwisely  if  they  do  not  apply."  I  am  likewise 
assured,  upon  authority  no  less  distinguished  than  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  contest,  the  Presi- 
dent was  really  disposed  to  cease  the  war  upon  the  bank.  It 
was  Mr.  Livingston's  opinion  that  if,  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  sessiou,  the  bank  had  shown  a  little  complaisanee  to  the 
President,  had  consulted  him,  had  consented  to  certain  mod- 
ifications of  its  charter,  the  President  could  have  been  induced 
to  sign  the  re-chartering  bilL  Mr.  Biddle  and  Mr.  Clay  de- 
termined otherwise.  They  seized  the  earliest  moment  to 
taunt  and  defy  the  President,  who  accepted  the  issue. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, presented  to  the  Senate  a  memorial  from  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  bank,  asking  a  renewal  of  their 
charter.  The  memorial,  which  was  chiefly  an  apology  for 
what  might  seem  a  premature  agitation  of  the  subject,  was 
couched  in  language  most  modest  and  respectful.  It  was  not 
for  them,  said  the  directors,  to  speak  of  the  value  to  the  pub- 
lic of  an  institution  established  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
conducted  with  so  much  toil.  But  the  bank  was  connected 
in  so  many  ways  with  the  business  of  the  country,  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  the  country  should  learn,  as  soon  as  possible, 
whether  the  present  financial  system  was  to  cease  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1836,  or  endure  for  many  years  to  come.  If  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  should  decree  the  extinction  of  the 
bank,  the  directors  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
community  to  devise  new  financial  facilities,  and  would  en- 
deavor to  close  the  bank  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  as  their  experience  in  the  management  of 
financial  affiiirs  would  enable  them. 

In  presenting  this  gentlemanlike  memorial,  Mr.  Dallas,  a 
friend  of  the  bank,  admitted  that  he  thought  its  presentation, 
just  then,  unwise.  He  feared  that  the  bank  ^^  might  be 
drawn  into  real  or  imagined  confiict  with  some  higher,  some 
more  favorite,  some  more  immediate  wish  or  purpose  of  the 
American  people."  Observe  the  senator's  descending  scale 
of  adjectives :  ^^  Some  higher,  some  more  favorite,  some  more 
immediate."  Hard  lot,  to  be  a  statesman  in  a  country  where 
all  politics  necessarily  resolve  themselves  into  a  contest  for 
the  first  office — a  contest  renewed  as  soon  as  the  wretched 
incumbent  has  taken  his  seat  I  Not  what  is  best,  but  what 
will  tell  in  the  presidential  campaign,  is  always  the  question. 
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Tlie  memorial^  presented  thus  early  in  the  session,  was  a 
prominent  subject  of  debate  during  all  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1832.  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
passed  away  before  the  final  passage  of  the  bank  bill  was 
Toted  upon.  And  never  was  there  exhibited  so  striking  an 
illustration  of  the  maxim,  that  will,  not  talent,  governs  the 
world.  The  will  of  one  man,  Andrew  Jackson,  operating 
upon  the  will  of  one  other  man,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  carried 
the  day  against  the  assembled  talent  and  the  interested  cap* 
ital  of  the  country.  The  bank,  as  we  all  now  believe,  ought 
to  have  fallen  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  war  against  it  was 
conducted,  was  arrogant,  ferocious,  and  mean.  Instead  of 
opposing  it  on  broad  Jeffersonian  principles,  Benton  kept  as- 
sailing it  with  charges  of  misconduct,  most  of  which  were 
fiivolous,  and  all  of  any  importance  were  proved  to  be  false. 
Never  were  the  affiiirs  of  an  institution  so  microscopically  in- 
vestigated. Never  was  one  shown  to  be  more  free  from  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  blame.  I  boldly  affirm,  that  in  the 
huge  volume  containing  the  results  of  the  official  investiga- 
tion, published  in  the  spring  of  1832,  not  one  accusation  in- 
volving the  integrity  of  the  directors  is  sustained.  The  bank 
was  proved  to  have  been  conducted  with  honesty  and  skill. 
Nor  had  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  the  bank  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the  bank  had  a  right 
to  exist.  The  mode  adopted  of  assailing  the  institution  could 
not  have  much  effect  upon  Congress,  and  was  not  expected 
to  have.  The  people,  the  voters  at  the  next  presidential 
election,  were  the  individuals  sought  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

Col.  Benton  confesses  as  much  in  his  "  Thirty  Years' 
View."  "  Seeing,"  he  says,  "  that  there  was  a  majority  in 
each  house  for  the  institution,  and  no  intention  to  lose  time 
in  arguing  for  it,  our  course  of  action  became  obvious,  which 
was,  to  attack  incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the 
evil  of  the  institution,  rouse  the  people,  and  prepare  them  to 
sustain  the  veto.  It  was  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  the  bank 
leaders  to  carry  the  charter  first,  and  quietly,  through  the 
Senate ;  and  afterward,  in  the  same  way  in  the  House.    We 
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detennined  to  haye  a  contest  in  both  places,  and  to  force  the 
bank  into  defenses  which  wonld  engage  it  in  a  general  com- 
bat, and  lay  it  open  to  side-blows,  as  well  as  direct  attacks. 
With  this  view  a  great  many  amendments  and  inquiries  were 
prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate,  all  of  them  proper  or 
plausible,  recommendable  in  themselves,  and  supported  by 
acceptable  reasons,  which  the  friends  of  the  bank  must  either 
answer,  or  reject  without  answer  ;  and  so  incur  odium.  In 
the  House  it  was  determined  to  make  a  move,  which,  whether 
resisted  or  admitted  by  the  bank  majority,  would  be  certain 
to  have  an  effect  against  the  institution — ^namely,  an  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  the  house,  as  provided  for  in  the 
charter.  If  the  investigation  was  denied,  it  would  be  guilt 
shrinMng  from  detection ;  if  admitted,  it  was  well  known 
that  misconduct  would  be  fotmd.  I  conceived  this  move- 
ment, and  had  charge  of  its  direction.  I  preferred  the  House 
for  the  theater  of  investigation,  as  most  appropriate,  being 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation  ;  and,  besides,  wished  a  con- 
test to  be  going  on  there  while  the  Senate  was  engaged  in 
passing  the  charter ;  and  the  right  to  raise  the  committee 
was  complete  in  either  house.  Besides  the  right  reserved  in 
the  charter,  there  was  a  natural  right,  when  the  corporation 
was  asked  for  a  renewed  lease,  to  inquire  how  it  had  acted 
under  the  previous  one.  I  got  Mr.  Clayton,  a  new  member 
from  Georgia  (who  had  written  a  pamphlet  against  the  bank 
in  his  own  State),  to  take  charge  of  the  movement,  and  gave 
him  a  memorandum  of  seven -alleged  breaches  of  the  charter, 
and  fifteen  instances  of  imputed  misconduct  to  inquire  into, 
if  he  got  his  committee  ;  or  to  allege  on  the  floor  if  he  en- 
countered resistance.*' 

Mr.  Clayton  did  encounter  resistance.  "  All  these  charges," 
continues  Col.  Benton,  "  he  read  to  the  house,  one  by  one, 
from  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  which  he  continued  rolling  round 
his  finger  all  the  time.  The  memorandum  was  mine — ^in  my 
hand-writing — given  to  him  to  copy  and  amplify,  as  they 
were  brief  memoranda.  He  had  not  copied  them  ;  and  hav- 
ing to  justify  suddenly,  he  used  the  slip  I  had  given  him. 
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Toning  it  on  his  finger,  as  on  a  cylinder,  to  prevent  mj  hand- 
writing from  being  seen :  so  he  afterward  told  me  himselC 
The  reading  of  these  twenty-two  heads  of  accusation,  like  so 
many  coxmts  in  an  indictment,  sprung  the  friends  of  the 
bank  to  their  feet — and  its  foes  also-— each  finding  in  it 
something  to  rouse  them— one  to  the  defense,  the  other  to 
the  attack." 

The  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  and  ap- 
pointed, of  course,  by  an  anti-bank  speaker.  It  consisted  of 
seven  members — Mr.  Clayton,  of  (Georgia,  (chairman),  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  Francis  Thomas,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  George 
McDuffie,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Watmough.  The 
first  four  of  these  gentlemen  were  opposed  to  re-chartering 
the  bank  ;  the  last  three  were  in  favor  of  it.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  the  committee  had  reached  Philadelphia,  and  begun 
their  investigations.  Fifty  days  elapsed  before  the  committee 
were  ready  to  report,  and  then  they  were  unable  to  agree. 
Three  separate  reports  were  accordingly  presented  to  the 
House,  one  by  the  majority,  one  by  the  minority,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Adams.  The  last  two  exonerated  the  bank  from  all  the 
important  chaiges,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Adams  declared 
that  the  bank  had  been  conducted  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  perfect  wisdom  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  per- 
mitted. These  three  reports,  with  the  documents  appended, 
form  an  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages. 

Believing  that  the  mode  in  which  the  bank  had  been  con- 
ducted had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  re-charter- 
ing, which  ought  to  have  been  debated,  and  was  decided  on 
other  grounds,  I  shall  pass  lightly  over  these  formidable  re- 
ports. Two  or  three  points,  however,  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  may  worthily  detain  us  a  moment. 

One  of  the  Bentonian  accusations  against  the  Bank  was, 
that  it  had  issued  notes  not  signed  by  the  president  and 
cashier.  The  directors  showed  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
physical  impossibility  of  those  officers  signing  the  number  of 
notes  requh^  by  the  parent  Bank  and  its    twenty-five 
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blanches.  CoBsequently^  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
three  great  lawyers  of  the  day,  Horace  Binney,  Daniel  Web* 
ster,  and  William  Wirt,  the  directors  had  authorized  the 
presidents  and  cashiers  of  the  twenty-five  branches  to  issue 
eheckSy  which  closely  resembled  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in 
general  appearance,  and  were  not  usually  distinguished  fix>m 
them. 

Another  of  the  charges  urged  by  Colonel  Benton  was,  that 
the  Bank  was  criminally  profuse  in  its  accommodation  to 
editors  who  favored  the  re-diartering.  Two  cases  were  inves- 
tigated— a  loan  to  Duff  Green,  of  the  Telegraphy  and  loans 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
It  was  shown,  first,  that  the  loan  to  General  Green  was  a  safe 
and  legitimate  buBiness  transaction ;  secondly,  that  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  made,  the  Telegraph  had  led  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  Bank  ;  thirdly,  that  when  applying  for  the 
loan.  Green  had  expressly  stated  that  '^  no  accommodation 
given  by  the  Bank  will  induce  me  to  alter,  in  any  respect,  the 
course  which  my  paper  has  pursued  in  relation  to  it;'' 
fourthly,  that  Mr.  Biddle  had  replied  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  Bank  is  glad  to  have  friends  from  conviction ;  but 
seeks  none  from  interest.  For  myself,  I  love  the  freedom  of 
the  press  too  much  to  complain  of  its  occasional  injustice  to 
me ;  and  if  the  loan  be  ]!nade,  it  shall  be  with  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding — ^to  be  put  into  the  note,  if  necessary — ^that  the 
borrower  is  to  speak  his  mind  about  the  Bank  just  as  freely 
as  he  did  before,  which  I  take  to  be  ^  ample  room  and  verge 
enough.' " 

The  case  of  Colonel  Webb  and  the  Courier  received  an 
extraordinary  share  of  attention.  The  readers  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  were  daily  reminded,  for  about  ten  years,  and  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  forget,  that  the  amount  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  Bank  to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^ 
at  different  times,  was  $52,975.  There  were  three  editors  of 
that  important  newspaper  in  1830,  James  Watson  Webb,  M. 
M.  Noah,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett ;  the  two  latter  opposed 
to  the  re-charts  in  toto  ;  the  first,  opposed  to  certain  fea« 
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twees  of  the  Bank,  but  in  favor  of  re-chartering  it  with  modi- 
fications. The  anti-Bank  articles,  which  were  a  specialty  of 
the  paper  in  1830,  were  written  by  Messrs.  Noah  and  Ben- 
nett ;  most  of  them  by  Bennett,  who  had  an  aversion  to  all 
banks,  and  who  knew,  and  knows,  how  important  it  is  to  a 
daily  paper  to  have  an  imposing  and  powerful  object  to  at- 
tack. Colonel  Webb  was  not  the  author  of  one  of  these  ar- 
ticles, though  he  pennitted  their  insertion,  and  approved 
them  as  a  part  of  the  party  tactics  of  the  hour.  Nor  was  he 
aware,  at  that  time,  that  ihe  President  was  prepared  to  carry 
his  hostility  to  the  Bank  to  the  point  of  its  total  extinction. 

"  The  first  article,"  said  Colonel  Webb,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  "  which  ever  appeared  in  our  columns,  was  writ- 
ten in  Washington  about  a  month  previous  to  the  Message 
of  1829.  It  was  inserted  in  our  columns  during  my  absence 
from  the  city,  or  without  my  examination.  I  disapproved  of 
it,  its  arguments,  and  conclusions.  I  never,  in  my  life,  wrote 
a  line  against  the  Bank,  but  I  permitted  and  sanctioned  ar- 
ticles against  it  because  we  had  become  committed ;  because 
the  President  had  assailed  it,  and  because  I  was  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  it  was  prostituted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency.  I  became  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  I  eagerly  seized  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  a  Jackson  legislature  in  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
danger  of  embroiling  the  two  States  (the  folly  of  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren  now  suffers  imder),  and  the  going  out  of  Tylee^ 
and  coming  in  of  Noah,  to  take  the  course  which  I  was  per- 
suaded would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  accord  fully  with  my  own  opinions." 

The  first  consequence  to  the  paper  of  its  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  bank  was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
banks  to  afford  it  pecuniary  accommodation.  "  I  can  prove," 
said  Colonel  Webb,  in  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Cambreleng^ 
"  that  at  the  time  of  our  espousing  the  re-charter  of  the 
United  States'  Bank,  we  had  $13,500  of  accommodation  in 

*  A  foimer  proprietor. 
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the  City  Bank  alone,  on  the  endoiBement  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Stew- 
art ;  that  we  had  a  large  similar  aocommodation  for  nearly 
two  years  from  this  one  institution  ;  that  in  consequence  of 
our  favorable  opinions  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  they  made 
us  pay  up  every  penny  of  our  accommodation,  and  threw  out 
our  note  with  Mr.  Stewart's  endorsement ;  that  the  Manhat- 
tan and  National  Banks  pursued  the  same  course  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  we  were  cut  off  from  our  usual  resources  of 
obtaining  those  accommodations  to  which  the  amount  of  our 
capital  employed,  and  the  extent  of  our  business  entitled  us, 
and  which  we  surely  did  not  sacrifice  by  publishing  a  news- 
paper. We  were  literally  proscribed  by  our  local  institutions. 
I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave  to  Mr.  Biddle  a  full  and 
perfect  history  of  our  paper,  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  $20,000« 
It  was  granted." 

The  statement  forwarded  by  Colonel  Webb  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  establishment,  the  first  of  the  kind  then  existing 
in  the  country,  proved  that  the  loans  granted  by  the  bank 
were  safe,  proper,  and  usual.  Some  of  the  items  will  interest 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  press  :  3300  daily  subscribers 
at  ten  dollars  ;  2300  weekly  or  semi-weekly  subscribers,  at  an 
average  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ;  275  advertising  sub- 
scribers, at  thirty  dollars ;  daUy  income  from  advertising, 
fifty-five  dollars  ;  daily  cash  receipts  for  advertising,  ten  dol- 
lars ;  gross  annual  income,  $60,750 ;  expenses,  $35,000  ;  pro- 
fit, $25,750 ;  annual  cost  of  paper,  $22,000.  Colonel  Webb 
considered  the  establishment  worth  $150,000. 

The  most  signal  triumph  of  the  bank  and  its  president, 
during  this  investigation,  occurred  in  connection  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Beuben  M.  Whitney.  Whitney  had  formerly  been 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  At  this  time,  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  one 
of  the  bank's  most  rancorous  enemies,  and  the  chief  source  of 
Colonel  Benton's  catalogue  of  charges.  When  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee  he  gave  such  evidence  as  must  have  blasted 
for  ever  the  good  name  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  if  it  had 
not  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  foulest  peijury.    Observe 
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the  circumstantial  manner  in  which  this  individual  told  his 
scandalous  tale : 

Question  hy  Mr,  Clayton.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  the  former  cashier, 
ever  acquaint  you  with  any  circumstance  relating  to  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Biddle  in  the  bank  ?  if  yea,  state  fully  what  it  was. 

Answer,  Some  time  in  1823,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Andrews  mentioned 
to  me  that  some  transactions  had  taken  place  in  the  bank  in  which  T.  and 
J.  0-.  BiddJe*  were  concerned,  which  they  were  not  willing  should  exist 
without  some  member  of  the  board  being  informed  of  them.  I  asked  what 
they  were.  They  replied  that  T.  and  J.  G.  Biddle  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  bank,  and  getting  money,  and  leaving  certificates  of  stock 
which  represented  it,  in  the  first  teller's  drawer,  without  paying  interest. 
They  also  stated,  that  the  Messrs.  Biddle  had  had  notes  discounted  for  them 
by  the  president,  which  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  preceding  dis- 
count day.  I  asked  them  what  sums  there  were  of  the  kind  in  existence 
at  that  time.  They  went  with  me  to  the  first  teller's  drawer,  and  we  found 
one  sum  of  $45,000,  dated  25th  May,  and  one  for  $24,000,  dated  26th 
May.  We  then  went  to  the  discount  clerk's  desk,  and  found  one  note  at 
fifteen  days,  dated  13th  May,  for  $20,000  of  T.  Biddle's,  and  one  note  of 
Charles  Biddle's,  dated  21st  May,  at  sixteen  days,  for  $38,319.  The  two 
former  sums  represented  cash,  and  the  two  latter  new  notes^  which  they 
stated  to  me  had  been  discounted  by  order  of  the  president  Of  all  these  I 
made  a  memorandum  (now  produced)  at  the  time,  which  corresponds  with 
the  entries  now  in  the  books  now  shown  to  me. 

Question  hy  Mr.  Thomas.  Bid  you  communicate  these  matters  to  the 
president?  if  yea,  state  when  and  where. 

Answer.  Immediately  after  examining  the  books  I  came  into  the  pres- 
ident's room  and  communicated  to  him  what  had  been  communicated  to 
me,  and  what  I  had  learned  by  examining  the  books.  After  stating  this, 
I  desired  that  nothing  of  a  similar  nature  should  occur  while  I  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  bank.    He  told  me  there  shovld  not. 

Question  hy  Mr.  Clayton.  Did  you  not  direct  the  officers  to  enter  what 
you  discovered  on  the  books,  and  was  it  done? 

Answer.  I  directed  the  officers  to  enter  on  the  books  the  money  that 
had  been  loaned  from  the  teller's  drawer,  and  which  was  represented  by 
stock  certificates.  It  was  done;  I  did  not  see  it  done,  but  I  know  it  was 
done.  Subsequently  I  saw  this  entry  of  "bills  receivable,"  which  I  knew 
was  the  entry  made  for  that  purpose.  In  the  entry  in  the  semi-weekly 
statement,  or  state  of  the  bank,  under  date  of  27th  May,  under  head  of 
bills  receivable,  the  sum  of  $69,000  is  entered,  which  is  the  exact  amount 
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of  the  two  sums  of  $45,000,and  $24^000, represented  bj  stock  oertificates 

in  the  teller's  drawer. 

Question  by  Mr.  Adama,  Did  you  in  your  communication,  immediately 
after  directing  the  entries  to  be  made  in  the  books^  inform  the  president 
that  you  had  directed  those  entries  to  be  made  ? 

Aruufer,    I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Question  hy  Mr.  McDuffie.  The  memorandum  you  hare  produced  is 
the  one  before  referred  to  by  you ;  when  was  it  made  ? 

Answer,  I  made  it  at  the  time  the  communication  was  made  to  me  by 
Mr,  Wilson  and  Mr.  Andrews^  and  this  memorandum  now  produced  is  the 
one. 

Question  hy  Mr.  Adams.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication, 
written  or  Terbal,  on  this  subject^  with  any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  I  haye,  verbally,  with  Mr.  Clayton,  and  m  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng.  I  have  also  told  different  individuals  of  it  immediately  after 
it  occurred,  as  well  as  at  various  times  since. 

Question  hy  Mr.  Adams.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Clayton  without  any  pre- 
vious solicitation  ? 

Answer.  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Benton,  informing  me  he 
had  recommended  Judge  Clayton  to  me. 

Question  hy  Mr.  BiddJe,  the  President  of  the  Bank.  Where  did  the  al- 
leged conversation  between  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Andrews^  take 
place? 

Answer.  In  the  area  of  the  banking  room,  not  far  from  the  first  teller's 
desk.  These  gentlemen,  one  or  both  of  them,  went  with  me  to  the  teller's 
desk.  I  made  the  memorandum  of  the  cash  there,  and  my  memorandum 
of  the  notes  I  made  at  the  discount  clerk's  desk ;  one  or  both  of  them 
went  with  me  to  the  discount  clerk's  desk,  and  there  I  made  my  memo- 
r^dum  of  the  notes.  Mr.  Burtis  was,  I  think,  the  discount  clerk.  I  can 
not  say  whether  I  directed  the  entries  on  the  books  of  the  loans  before  I 
went  to  the  discount  clerk.  I  gave  the  direction  to  both  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Andrews,  if  both  were  present,  or  to  but  one,  if  only  one  was  present. 
I  stated  to  you  the  particulars  I  had  learned,  as  stated  in  the  memoran- 
dum. You  did  not  deny  thenL  Tou  colored  up  a  good  deal  I  can  not 
say  whether  there  was  any  person  who  could  have  overheard  this  conver- 
sation, but  I  presume  not  I  can  not  say  whether  or  not  I  have  had  any 
conversation  with  them  since ;  I  think  it  probable  I  have,  as  I  do  not 
know  how  else  I  learned  that  the  item  of  bills  receivable  related  to  these 
transactions. 

At  the  moment^  Mr.  Biddle,  astounded  at  this  damning 
testimony^  could  oidy  deny  that  it  contained  one  syllable  of 
tnitlL    Shortly  after,  however,  he  proved  to  the  committee, 
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hy  evidence  ike  most  incontestible,  that  (to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage), "  on  the  very  day  when  R.  M.  Whitney  swears  that 
he  conversed  with  me  in  this  room  at  Philadelphia,  where  we 
are  now  sitting — ^for  many  days  before  that  day,  and  for 
many  days  after  that  day — I  was  actually  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  The  first  evidence  is  the  original  minutes  of 
the  bank,  by  which  it  wiD  be  seen,  that,  firom  the  22d  day  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  June,  I  was  absent  from  the  bank,  and  that 
B.  M.  Whitney  himself  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
when  the  fact  of  my  absence  was  recorded."  He  produced  a 
large  bundle  of  letters,  written  by  him,  and  addressed  to  him, 
at  Washington,  which  established  the  fact  of  his  presence 
there  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  He  also  showed,  by 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  no  transaction  of  the 
kind  described  so  minutely  by  the  wretched  Whitney  had 
ever  occurred.  "Thus,"  said  the  Minority  Beport,  "was 
this  artfully  devised  story,  which  was  intended  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man,  through 
one  of  those  extraordinary  interpositions  by  which  Provi- 
dence sometimes  confounds  the  contrivances  of  the  wicked, 
made  to  recoil  upon  the  head  of  its  inventor,  who  must  for 
ever  stand  forth  as  a  blasted  monument  of  the  speedy  and 
retributive  justice  of  Heaven." 

So  blinded,  however,  was  General  Jackson  to  all  moral 
distinctions  by  his  intense  hostility  to  the  bank,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  countenance  this  Whitney  ;  welcomed  him  to  the 
presidential  mansion,  and  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  his  tales  of 
bank  corruption,  which  were  then  the  surest  passport  to 
presidential  favor. 

Mr.  Adams  intimates,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  repor^, 
that,  so  completely  had  the  investigation  vindicated  the  bank, 
Colonel  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  one  of  General  Jackson's  spe- 
cial adherents  and  associates,  rose  and  declared  that  he  "  had 
seen  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  president  and  directors  in- 
consistent with  the  purest  honor  and  integrity."  Colonel 
Johnson,  however,  was  an  easy,  good-natured  man,  and  was 
persuaded  to  sign  the  report  of  the  majority.     He  never 
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would  have  been  Yice-Pi^Bident  if  he  had  not.  Mr.  Adams 
concluded  his  report  with  these  words :  ^^  Had  that  same 
candid  and  explicit  declaration,  due,  as  the  subscriber  believes, 
to  the  most  rigorous  justice,  been  made  by  the  other  members 
who  sanctioned  the  majority  report,  many  a  painful  remark 
in  the  paper  now  submitted,  perhaps  the  whole  paper  itself, 
would  have  been  suppressed.  But  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
injured  worth  is,  in  his  opinion,  among  the  first  of  moral  ob* 
ligations ;  and,  in  concluding  these  observations,  he  would 
say  to  every  individual  of  the  House,  and  to  every  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  nation,  inquisitive  of  the  cause  of  any  over* 
anxious  sensibility  to  imputations  upon  the  good  name  of 
other  men  which  they  may  here  find — 

"  When  tnith  and  yirtue  an  afOnont  endures, 
The  offense  is  mine,  mj  friend,  and  should  be  yours.** 

The  bill  re-chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  house  on  the  third  of  July, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  seventy-six.  It  was 
presented  to  the  President  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  by  him 
returned  to  Congress,  vetoed,  on  the  tenth  of  the  same 
month.  The  message  accompanying  the  vetoed  bill  was  one 
of  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  adroit  ever  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  a  President.  It  shows  that  the  President,  when  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Amos  Kendall  an  appointment  in  the  treasury, 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing. 

The  objections  of  the  administration  to  the  i^newal  of  the 
bank  charter,  as  expressed  in  this  famous  message,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  ugly  word,  and  that  word  is  Monopolt. 

Here,  said  the  President  (in  effect),  is  a  certain  small 
body  of  men  and  women,  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  upon  whom  the  federal  government  has  be- 
stowed, and  by  the  renewal  bill  proposes  to  continue,  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  immense  pecuniary  value  ;  and,  by  doing  so, 
restricts  the  liberty  of  all  other  citizens.  This  is  a  monopoly. 
The  granting  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  the  effect 
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of  the  measure  cotQd  not  have  been  foreseen,  may  be  excused ; 
but  for  its  continuance  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse. 
The  following  odious  features  of  the  monopoly  were  enumer- 
ated in  the  message : 

1.  E^ht  millions  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  held  by 
foreigners.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  would  raise  the  mar- 
ket value  of  that  stock  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 
Benew  the  charter,  and  the  American  republic  will  make  a 
present  to  foreign  stockholders  of  some  millions  of  dollars, 
without  deriving  the  slightest  advantage  from  the  munificent 
gift. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  government  should  bestow 
this  monopoly.  Then  a  fair  price  should  be  paid  for  it. 
The  actual  value  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  bill  is 
computed  to  be  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  act  pro- 
poses to  sell  those  privileges  for  the  annual  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  three  millions 
of  dollars,  payable  in  fifteen  annual  installments  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  each. 

3.  The  act  excludes  competition.  Persons  of  wealth  and 
respectability  had  offered  to  take  a  charter  on  terms  more 
fiftvorable  to  the  government  than  those  proposed  by  the 
bill. 

4.  The  bill  concedes  to  banks  dealing  with  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  what  it  denies  to  individuals.  If  a  State 
bank  in  Philadelphia  owes  money  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  notes  issued  by  the  St.  Louis  branch,  it  can 
pay  its  debt  with  those  notes ;  but  a  merchant  must  either 
sell  his  St.  Louis  notes  at  a  discount,  or  send  them  to  St. 
Louis  to  be  cashed.  This  boon  to  banks  operates  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  banking  institutions  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, ^^  erecting  them  into  an  interest  separate  from  that  of 
the  people." 

5.  The  stock  held  by  foreigners  can  not  be  taxed,  a  fact 
which  gives  such  stock  a  value  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  held  by  citizens. 

6.  As  each  State  can  tax  only  the  amount  of  stock  held 
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by  its  citizeBs,  and  not  the  amount  employed  in  the  State^ 
the  tax  will  operate  unequally  and  unjustly. 

7.  Though  nearly  a  third  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  is 
held  by  foreigners,  foreigners  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Bank.  Of  the  twenty-five  di- 
rectors, five  are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  twenty  by 
the  citizen  stockholders.  Stock  is  continually  going  abroad, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  will  greatly  accelerate  its  de- 
parture. The  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  to  throw  the 
control  of  the  Bank  into  the  hands  of  a  few  resident  stock- 
holders, who  will  be  able  to  reelect  themselves  from  year  to 
year,  and  who  will  wield  a  power  dangerous  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

8.  Should  the  stock  ever  pass  principally  into  the  hands 
of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country,  and  we  should  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  that  countiy,  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  directors  will  be  opposed  to  those  of  their  coun- 
trymen. "  All  the  operations  of  the  Bank  within  would  be 
in  aid  of  the  hostile  fleets  and  armies  without.  Controlling 
our  currency,  receiving  our  public  moneys,  and  holding  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens'  in  dependence,  it  would  be  more  formid- 
able and  dangerous  than  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the 
enemy."  If  we  must  have  a  Bank,  every  consideration  of 
sound  policy,  and  every  impulse  of  American  feeling,  admon- 
ishes that  it  should  be  purely  American.  And  this  the  more, 
as  domestic  capital  was  so  abundant,  that  competition  in 
subscribing  to  a  local  bank  had  recently  almost  led  to  a  riot. 

From  this  enumeration,  the  Message  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  A  prelimi- 
nary remark  excited  great  clamor  at  the  time.  ^^  Each  pub- 
lic officer,"  said  the  President,  "  who  takes  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he 
understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others :"  even 
though  those  "  others"  be  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  "  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  has  no 
more  authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress 
has  over  the  Judges ;  and,  on  that  point,  the  President  is 
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independent  of  both/'  The  Judges,  it  was  trae,  had  decided 
the  law  incorporating  the  Bank  to  he  constitutional,  but  only 
on  the  general  ground  that  Congress  had  power  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  into  executioa  Necessary 
and  proper  I  The  question,  then,  resolved  itself  into  an  in- 
quiry whether  such  an  institution  as  this  bill  proposed  was 
necessary  and  proper.  To  that  inquiry  the  author  of  the 
Message  addressed  himself ;  arriving,  of  course,  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  act  contained  many  provisions  most  unneces- 
sary and  most  improper  ;  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

The  Message,  which  displayed  throughout  the  marks  both 
of  ability  and  earnest  conviction,  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing admirable  words — ^words  that  Edward  Livingston  learned 
to  use  in  the  old  days  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  repub- 
lican leader,  and  himself  a  young  convert  to  his  immortal 
principles : 

"  Distincdons  in  society  will  always  exist  under  every  just  government 
Equality  of  talents^  of  education,  or  of  wealth,  can  not  be  produced  by  hu- 
man institutions.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  tho  gifls  of  heaven  and  the 
fruits  of  superior  industry,  economy,  and  virtue,  every  man  is  equally  entitled 
to  protection  by  law.  But  when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these  natural 
and  just  advantages,  artificial  distinctions,  to  grant  titles,  gratuities,  and  ex- 
clusive privileges,  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  potent  more  powerful, 
the  humble  members  of  society,  the  farmers,  meclumics,  and  laborers,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  securing  like  favors  to  themselves, 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their  government  There  are 
no  necessary  evils  in  government  Its  evils  exist  only  in  its  abuses.  If  it 
would  confine  itself  to  equal  protection,  and,  as  heaven  does  its  rains, 
shower  its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it 
would  be  an  unqualified  blessing.  In  the  act  before  me,  there  seems  to 
be  a  wide  and  unnecessary  departure  from  these  just  principles. 

"  Nor  is  oar  government  to  be  nuuntained,  or  our  Union  preserved,  by 
invasion  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  States.  In  thus  attemptr 
ing  to  make  oar  general  government  strong,  we  make  it  weak.  Its  true 
strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
themselves ;  in  making  itself  felt,  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its  beneficence, 
not  in  its  control,  but  in  its  protection,  not  in  binding  the  States  more 
closely  to  the  center,  but  leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed  in  its  proper 
orbit 
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"  Experience  should  teach  us  wisdom.  Moat  of  the  difficulties  our 
gOTemment  now  encounters,  and  most  of  the  dangers  which  impend  over 
our  Union,  have  sprung  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of 
government  by  our  national  legislation,  and  the  adoption  of  such  pnnciplea 
as  are  enbodied  in  this  act  Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not  been  con- 
tent with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to 
make  them  richer  by  act  of  Congress^  By  attempting  to  gratify  their  de- 
sires, we  have,  in  the  results  of  our  legislation,  arrayed  section  against  sec- 
tion, interest  against  interest^  and  man  against  man,  in  a  fearful  commotion 
which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to 
pause  in  our  career,  to  review  our  principles,  and,  if  possible,  revive  that 
devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise  which  distinguished  tiie  sages 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  fathers  of  our  Union.  If  we  can  not  at  once| 
in  justice  to  the  interests  Tested  under  improvident  legislation,  make  our 
government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can,  at  least^  take  a  stand  against  ail 
new  grants  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution 
of  our  government  to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  in  favor  of  compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of 
laws  and  system  of  political  economy. 

"  I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country.  If  sustained  by  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  shall  be  grateful  and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find,  in  the  mo- 
tives which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  contentment  and  peace.  In  the 
difficulties  which  surround  us,  and  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  institu- 
tions, there  is  cause  for  neither  dismay  nor  alarm.  For  relief  and  deliv- 
erance let  us  firmly  rely  on  that  kind  Providence  which,  I  am  sure,  watches 
with  peculiar  care  over  the  destinies  of  our  Republic  and  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  of  our  countrymen.  Through  Mis  abundant  goodness^ 
and  iheir  patriotic  devotion,  our  liberty  and  Union  will  be  preserved." 

ConcemiDg  the  financial  and  legal  principles  laid  down  in 
this  important  document,  financiers  and  lawyers  di£Eer  in 
opinion.  The  humbler  office  of  the  present  chronicler  is  to 
state  that  the  bank-veto  message  of  President  Jackson  came 
with  convincing  power  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  settled  the  question.  And  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  while  that  message  endures,  and  the 
Union,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  endures,  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  can  never  exist.  If  ever  it  should  be  seriously 
proposed  to  establish  one  again,  that  message  will  rise  firom 
its  grave  in  the  volume  of  presidential  messages,  where  it 
sleeps  forgotten,  to  crush  the  proposition. 
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It  was  the  singular  fortane  of  the  bank-veto  message  to 
delight  equally  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  bank.  The 
opposition  circulated  it  as  a  campaign  document  I  Duff 
Oreen  published  it  in  his  extra  Telegraphy  calling  upon  all 
the  opponents  of  the  administration  to  give  it  the  widest 
publicity,  since  it  would  damn  the  administration  wherever  it 
was  read.  The  New  York  American  characterized  it  thus  : 
'^  It  is  indeed  and  verily  beneath  contempt.  It  is  an  appeal 
of  ignorance  to  ignorance,  of  prejudice  to  prejudice,  of  the 
most  unblushing  partisan  hostility  to  the  obsequiousness  of 
partisan  servility.  No  man  in  the  cabinet  proper  will  be 
willing  to  share  the  ignominy  of  preparing  or  approving  such 
a  paper." 

Nicholas  Biddle  himself  was  enchanted  with  it,  for  he 
thought  it  had  saved  the  bank  by  destroying  the  bank's  great 
enemy.  "  You  ask,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  Clay,  "  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  veto  ?  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  working  as 
well  as  the  friends  of  the  bank  and  of  the  country  could  de- 
sire. I  have  always  deplored  making  the  bank  a  party  ques- 
tion, but  since  the  President  will  have  it  so,  he  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness.  As  to  the  veto  message,  I 
am  delighted  with  it.  It  has  all  the  fury  of  a  chained  pan« 
ther,  biting  the  bars  of  his  cage.  It  is  really  a  manifesto  of 
anarchy,  such  as  Marat  or  Bobespierre  might  have  issued  to 
the  mob  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ;  and  my  hope  is,  that 
it  will  contribute  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  dominion 
of  these  miserable  people.  You  are  destined  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  that  deliverance,  and  at  no  period  of  your  life 
has  the  country  ever  had  a  deeper  stake  in  you.  I  wish  you 
success  most  cordially,  because  I  believe  the  institutions  of 
the  Union  are  involved  in  it." 

So  little  did  Mr.  Biddle,  and  such  as  he,  know  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  lived !    As  little  do  such  now  know  it ! 

There  was  rare  speaking  in  the  Senate  after  the  reception 
of  the  veto.  Mr.  Webster  opened  the  debate  upon  it  in  a 
ponderous  speech,  which  foretold  the  direst  consequences  to 
the  country  unless  the  people,  at  the  approaching  election. 
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reversed  the  President's  decisiozL  Mr.  Clay  followed  in  one 
of  his  most  energetic  harangues,  which  broi^ht  him  into  per- 
sonal collision  with  Col.  Benton.  Benton,  it  most  be  owned^ 
made  some  telling  hits  in  replying  to  Mr.  Clay.  The  veto, 
said  the  Kentnckian,  has  grown  obsolete  in  England ;  and 
even  in  France,  its  frequent  exercise  by  Louis  XYI.  caused 
the  gay  Parisians  to  dub  him  with  the  derisive  name  of  Mon- 
sieur Veto.  True,  said  Benton.  But  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  laws  which  that  unfortimate  king  had  annulled  by  his 
veto  ?  ^  ^  One  was  the  decree  against  the  emigrants,  dooming 
to  death  and  confiscation  of  estate  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  should  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flying  from 
the  pike,  the  guillotine,  and  the  lamp-post.  The  other  was 
a  decree  exposing  to  death  the  ministers  of  religion  who  could 
not  take  an  oath  which  their  consciences  repulsed.  To  save 
tottering  age,  trembling  mothers,  and  affrighted  children  fix)m 
massacre — to  save  the  temples  and  altars  of  G-od  from  being 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  ministers — ^were  the  sacred  objects 
of  those  vetoes  ;  and  was  there  anything  to  justify  a  light  or 
reproachful  allusion  to  them  in  the  American  Senate  ?  The 
king  put  his  constitutional  vetoes  to  these  decrees ;  and  the 
canaille  of  Saint  Antoine  and  Maroeau — ^not  the  gay  and 
laughing  Parisians,  but  the  bloody  canaille^  instigated  by 
leaders  more  ferocious  than  themselves — began  to  salute  the 
king  as  Monsieur  Veto,  and  demand  his  head  for  the  guillo- 
tine. And  the  queen,  when  seen  at  the  windows  of  her 
prison,  her  locks  pale  with  premature  white,  the  effect  of  an 
agonized  mind  at  the  ruin  she  witnessed,  the  poiasardes  sa- 
luted her  also  as  Madame  Veto  ;  and  the  Dauphin  came  in 
for  the  epithet  of  the  Little  Veto.  And  now,  why  this  al- 
lusion ?  What  application  of  its  moral  ?  Surely  it  is  not 
pointless ;  not  devoid  of  meaning  and  practical  application. 
We  have  no  bloody  guillotines  here,  but  we  have  political 
ones  :  sharp  axes  falling  from  high,  and  cutting  off  political 
heads  1  Is  the  service  of  that  ax  invoked  here  upon  ^  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Veto  ?'     If  so,  and  the  invocation  should  be 
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sucoesfifuly  then  Andrew  Jackson^  like  Louis  XYI.,  will  cease 
to  be  in  any  body's  way  in  their  march  to  power." 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  the  veto  had  placed  the  friends  of 
the  President  in  an  agonizing  dilemma.  *^  Their  condition/' 
said  he^  ^'reminds  me  of  the  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Frank* 
lin,  of  the  eagle  and  the  cat.  The  eagle  pounced  from 
his  lofty  flight  in  the  air,  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be  a  pig. 
Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he  quickly  felt  most  painfully  the 
claws  of  the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  his  sides  and  body. 
While  flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed  pig,  and 
proposed  to  let  go  his  hold  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone. 
No,  says  puss,  you  brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and 
I  will  hold  fast  to  you  until  you  carry  me  back ;  a  condition 
to  which  the  eagle  readily  assented." 

'^  Well,"  said  Benton,  ^^  and  what  is  the  application  of  the 
&ble  ?"  ^'  General  Jackson  is  the  eagle ;  the  bank  is  the  cat ; 
the  parley  is  the  proposition  of  the  bank  to  the  President  to 
sign  its  charter,  and  it  will  support  him  for  the  presidency— 
if  not,  will  keep  its  claws  stuck  in  his  sides.  But,  Jackson, 
different  from  the  eagle  with  his  cat,  will  have  no  compro* 
mise,  or  bargain  with  the  bank.  One  or  the  other  shall  fall  1 
and  be  dashed  to  atoms  !  I" 

CoL  Benton  complained  of  Mr.  Clay's  indecorous  mode  of 
speaking  of  the  President,  which,  he  said,  was  the  more  im- 
proper, as  Mr.  Clay  was  a  rival  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people.  This  remark  led  to  a  most  pointed  and  angry 
coUoquy  between  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  Clay  said :  ''There  are  some  peculiar  reasons  why  I 
should  not  go  to  that  Senator  for  my  views  of  decorum,  in  re- 
gard to  my  bearing  toward  the  chief  magistrate,  and  why  he 
is  not  a  fit  instructor.  I  never  had  any  personal  encounter 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  never  complained 
of  any  outrages  on  my  person  committed  by  him.  I  never 
published  any  bulletins  respecting  his  private  brawls.  The 
gentleman  will  understand  my  allusions.  I  never  complained, 
that  while  a  brother  of  mine  was  down  on  the  ground,  sense- 
less or  dead,  he  received  another  blow.    I  have  never  made 
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any  declarations  like  these  relative  to  the  individual  who  is 
President.  There  is  also  a  singular  prophecy  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  election  of  this  individual,  which  far  sur- 
passes, in  evil  foreboding,  whatever  I  may  have  ever  said  in 
regard  to  his  election.  I  never  made  any  prediction  so  sin- 
ister, nor  made  any  declaration  so  harsh,  as  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  prediction  to  which  I  allude.  I  never  declared 
my  apprehension  and  belief,  that  if  he  were  elected,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  legislate  with  pistols  and  dirks  by  our  side/'*^ 

Col.  Benton  replied  :  ^^  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  had  an  affiray 
with  General  Jacloon,  and  that  I  did  complain  of  his  conduct. 
We  fought,  sir ;  and  we  fought,  I  hope,  like  men.  When 
the  explosion  was  over,  there  remained  no  ill  will,  on  either 
side.  No  vituperation  or  system  of  petty  persecution  was 
kept  up  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  true,  that  I  had  the  per- 
sonal difficulty  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  had 
the  delicacy  to  bring  before  the  Senate.  But  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  there  is  no  ^  adjourned  question  of 
veracity '  between  me  and  Qeneral  Jackson.  All  difficulty 
between  us  ended  with  the  conflict ;  and  a  few  months  after 
it,  I  believe  that  either  party  would  cheerfully  have  relieved 
the  other  from  any  peril ;  and  now  we  shake  hands  and  are 
friendly  when  we  meet.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  no  ^ad- 
journed question  of  veracity'  between  me  and  General  Jack- 
son, standing  over  for  settlement.  If  there  had  been,  a  gulf 
would  have  separated  us  as  deep  as  hell."  Col.  Benton  de- 
clared he  had  never  made  the  dirk-and-pistol  prophecy  quo- 
ted by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay  denied  that  there  was  any  adjourned  question 
of  veracity  between  himself  and  General  Jackson.  "He 
made,''  said  Mr.  Clay,  "a  certain  change  (of  baigaia)  against 

*  Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  the  fbUowing  words  attributed  to  Mr.  Benton:  "If 
General  Jackson  shall  be  elected,  he  will  surround  himself  with  a  pack  of  poHtl* 
cal  bull  dogs,  to  bark  at  all  who  dare  to  oppose  his  measures.  For  mjselC 
as  I  can  not  think  of  legislating  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  mj  belt,  I  shall, 
in  the  erent  of  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  resign  my  seat  in  the  Senate^  tm 
ereiy  independent  man  will  hare  to  doy  or  risk  his  life  and  honor." 
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me,  and  he  referred  to  witnesses  to  prove  it.  I  denied  the 
fcmth  of  the  charge.  He  called  upon  his  witness  to  prove  it 
I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  say  whether  that  witness  sus- 
tained the  truth  of  the  President's  allegation.  The  witness 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  is  now  on  his  passage  to  St.  Petershurg,  with 
a  commission  in  his  pocket.''  Mr.  Clay  reverted  to  the  dirk- 
and-pistol  remark  attributed  to  CoL  Benton.  "Can  you, 
sir/'  he  asked,  turning  toward  Col.  Benton,  ^^  can  you  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  say  that  you  never  used  that  language 
out  of  the  State  of  Missouri  ?" 

^^  I  look,  sir,"  replied  Benton,  '^  and  repeat  that  it  is  an 
atrocious  calumny ;  and  I  will  pin  it  to  him  who  repeats  it 
here." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  I  declare  before  the  Senate  that 
you  said  to  me  the  very  words." 

"  False,  false,  false,"  roared  Benton. 

'^  I  fling  back,"  cried  Clay,  ^^  the  charge  of  atrocious  cal- 
umny upon  the  Senator  from  Missouri." 

The  infuriated  Senators  were  here  called  to  order  on  all 
sides,  and  the  chair  compelled  them  to  desist.  Colonel  Ben- 
ton then  said :  '^  I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  spoken :  but  not  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky." 

Mr.  Clay  apologized:  '^To  the  Senate  I  also  offer  an 
apology.    To  the  Senator  from  Missouri  none." 

It  was  quite  a  curious  coincidence,  that  on  one  of  these 
fine  mornings,  when  Colonel  Benton  was  so  fiercely  battling 
for  the  President  in  the  Senate  chamber,  the  President  had 
to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  for  the  extraction  of  the 
bullet  which  he  had  carried  in  his  left  arm  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Benton  affray,  in  Nashville,  twenty  years  before. 
The  General  laid  bare  his  arm,  grasped  his  well  known  walk- 
ing stick,  and  told  the  doctor  (Dr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia) 
to  "  go  ahead."  The  doctor  made  a  bold  incision  into  the 
flesh,  gave  the  arm  a  squeeze,  and  out  jumped  the  ball  upon 
the  floor.  It  was  all  over  and  the  arm  bandaged  in  one 
minute.    My  informant  does  not  state  whether  the  (General 
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restored  the  ball  to  its  rightful  owner  or  his  representative, 
nor  whether  Colonel  Benton  was  able  to  look  the  President 
comfortably  in  the  face  that  evening. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Con* 
gress  adjourned.  The  opposition  members  went  home  to  join 
their  allies  of  the  press  in  the  attempt  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  veto  was  ruining  the  country, 
and  would  completely  ruin  it,  unless  they  elected  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Sergeant  to  the  first  offices  of  the  government  in 
the  following  November. 

The  opposition  press  told  the  people  that  the  veto  had 
caused  the  stock  of  the  great  bank  to  decline  four  per  cent. ; 
that  bricks  had  fallen  from  five  dollars  per  thousand  to  three ; 
that  wild  consternation  pervaded  the  great  cities  ;  that  real 
estate  had  lost  a  fourth  of  its  value  ;  that  western  men  were 
contracting  to  deliver  pork,  next  season,  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  if  Clay  was  elected,  and  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  if  Jack- 
son was  elected  ;  that  mechanics  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  thousands,  and  were  going  supperless  to  bed  ;  that 
no  more  steamboats  were  to  be  built  on  the  western  rivers 
until  there  was  a  change  of  rulers  ;  that  the  old  friends  of 
General  Jackson  were  falling  away  from  him  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  that  mass-meetings  were  held  in  every  State  denounc- 
ing the  veto ;  that  the  Irish  voters  were  seceding  from  General 
Jackson,  thousands  of  them  at  one  meeting ;  and  that  the 
defeat  of  the  tyrant  was  as  certain  to  occur  as  the  sun  was 
certain  to  rise  on  the  morning  of  election  day. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

BX-BIiEOTION    07    OENEBAL    JACKSON. 

A  STBANOEy  sad,  exciting,  eventful  summer  was  that  of 
1832. 

It  opened  gayly  enough.  The  country  had  never  been 
imder  such  headway  before.  In  looking  over  the  newspapers 
for  May  of  that  year,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  incident  of 
Washington  Irving's  triumphal  return  home  after  an  absence 
from  his  native  land  of  seventeen  years.  He  had  gone  away 
an  unknown  youth,  or  little  known  beyond  his  own  circle, 
and  came  back  a  renowned  author  who  had  won  as  much 
honor  for  his  country  as  for  himself.  The  little  speech  which 
he  delivered  at  the  banquet  given  him  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  delightfully  reveals  the  innocent  astonishment  which 
the  young  Bepublic,  once  so  fearful  of  its  future,  felt  at  the 
mighty  pace  at  which  it  seemed  to  be  going  toward  greatness. 
The  modest  Irving,  unused  to  speak  in  public,  spoke  with 
fiEdtering  voice  of  his  warm  and  unexpected  welcome.  But 
when  he  came  to  describe  the  changes  he  observed  in  his  na- 
tive city,  the  marvelous  prosperity  that  every  where  met  his 
eyes,  his  tongue  was  loosened,  and  he  burst  into  momentary 
eloquence. 

^'  From  the  time,'"  said  he,  ^^  that  I  approached  the  coast, 
I  saw  indications  of  the  growing  greatness  of  my  native  city. 
.We  had  scarce  descried  the  land,  when  a  thousand  sails  of  all 
descriptions  gleaming  along  the  horizon,  and  all  standing  to 
or  from  one  point,  showed  that  we  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  vast  commercial  emporium.  As  I  sailed  up  our  beauti- 
ful bay,  with  a  heart  swelling  with  old  recollections  and  de- 
lightful associations,  I  was  astonished  to  see  its  once  wild 
features  brightening  with  populous  villages  and  noble  piles, 
and  a  teeming  city  extending  itself  over  heights  which  I  had 
left  covered  with  groves  and  fosests.  But  how  shall  I  describe 
my  emotion  when  our  city  itself  rose  to  sight,  seated  in  the 
VOL.  ui. — 27 
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midst  of  its  watery  domain^  stretching  away  to  a  vast  extent ; 
when  1  beheld  a  glorious  sunshine  brightening  up  the  spires 
and  domes,  some  familiar  to  memory,  others  new  and  un- 
known, and  beaming  on  a  forest  of  masts  of  every  nation,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  1  have  gazed  with  ad- 
miration upon  many  a  fair  city  and  stately  harbor,  but  my 
admiration  was  cold  and  ineffectual,  for  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  no  property  in  the  soil.  Here,  however,  my  heart 
throbbed  with  pride  and  joy  as  I  admired.  I  had  birthright 
in  the  brilliant  scene  before  me — 

*  This  was  my  own,  my  native  land.' 

'^  It  has  been  asked,  '  Can  I  be  content  to  live  in  this 
country  ?'  Whoever  asks  that  question  must  have  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  its  blessings  and  delights.  What  sacrifice 
of  enjoyments  have  I  to  reconcile  myself  to  ?  I  come  from 
gloomier  climates  to  one  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  inspiring 
purity.  I  come  from  countries  lowering  with  doubt  and  dan- 
ger, where  the  rich  man  trembles  and  the  poor  man  frowns — 
where  all  repine  at  the  present  and  dread  the  future.  I 
come  from  these,  to  a  country  where  all  is  life  and  animation; 
where  I  hear  on  every  side  the  sound  of  exultation  ;  where 
every  one  speaks  of  the  past  with  triumph,  the  present  with 
delight,  the  future  with  growing  and  confident  anticipation. 
Is  this  not  a  community  in  which  one  may  rejoice  to  live  ? 
Is  this  not  a  city  by  which  one  may  be  proud  to  be  received 
as  a  son  ?  Is  this  not  a  land  in  which  every  one  may  be 
happy  to  fix  his  destiny  and  ambition,  if  possible  to  found  a 
name  ?  I  am  asked  how  long  I  mean  to  remain  here.  They 
know  but  little  of  my  heart  or  my  feelings  who  can  ask  me 
this  question  ! — As  long  as  I  live." 

Just  so  the  country  felt  as  it  read  Mr.  Irving's  glowing 
sentences  in  the  month  of  May,  1832. 

Before  the  next  month  had  run  its  course,  a  great  terror 
pervaded  the  continent.  The  cholera,  that  had  ravaged  Eu- 
rope last  year,  and  spread  over  America  a  vague  alarm,  broke 
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out  in  Quebec  on  the  ninth  of  Jnne.  An  emigrant  ship  lost 
forty-two  of  her  passengers  from  the  disease  while  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  seemed  to  communicate  it  to  the  city  as  soon  as  she 
arrived.  Swiftly  the  disease  made  its  southward  progress — 
swiftly,  but  capriciously — ^leaping  here  a  region,  diverging 
there,  sparing  some  uuhealthful  localities,  and  desolating 
others  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  salubrious.  It  reached  New 
York  fifteen  dajrs  after  its  appearance  in  Quebec.  There  was 
no  parade  on  the  fourth  of  July.  Hospitals  were  hastily 
prepared  in  every  ward.  The  cases  increased  in  number  for 
just  one  month  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  three  hundred 
persons  daily  sickened,  and  nearly  one  hundred  died,  of  chol- 
era alone.  Grass  grew  in  some  of  the  thoroughfares  usually 
thronged,  and  whole  blocks  of  stores  were  closed.  By  the 
middle  of  August,  when  2,565  persons  had  died  of  the  disease, 
it  had  BO  far  subsided  that  the  people  who  had  fled  b^an  to 
return,  and  the  dty  to  regain  its  wonted  aspect.^ 

As  the  epidemic  subsided  in  New  York,  it  gained  further 
South.  It  raged  in  Philadelphia,  terrified  Baltimore,  threat- 
ened Washington,  and  darted  malignant  influences  into  the 
far  West.  Cincinnati  was  attacked,  and  the  troops  stationed 
at  unknown  Chicago  did  not  escape.  New  Orleans  had  it, 
instead  of  the  yellow  fever. 

As  a  vulture,  brooding  in  the  air,  invisible,  discerns  its 
prey  a&r  off,  and  swooping  downward  seizes  it  in  its  horrid 
talons,  unexpected,  irresistible,  and  then,  having  torn  the 
blood  out  of  its  heart,  ascends  again  to  the  upper  air,  and 
surveying  once  more  the  outspread  land,  espies  another  help- 

*  The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Kew  TuMrk  Jaumai  of  Qomm/erct  of 
Jolj  26th,  1832 :  '*  There  never  was  a  more  delightful  exhibition  of  Christian 
benevolence  than  is  now  witnessed  in  this  city.  The  generous  donations  which 
have  been  recorded,  and  which  still  continne  to  flow  in,  form  bat  an  item  in  the 
general  aggregate.  Numbers  of  oar  most  accomplished  ladies  are  engaged,  daj 
after  day,  in  making  gannents  for  the  poor  and  distreased,  while  committees  of 
gentlemen,  who  at  home  sit  on  elegant  sofas  and  walk  on  Brussels  carpets^  are 
searching  out  the  abode  of  poverty,  filth,  and  disease,  and  administering  person- 
ally to  the  wants  of  the  wretched  inmates.  There  is  no  telling  the  misery  which 
they  often  meet  with  and  relieve." 
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I688  victim,  and  rusheB  down  upon  it,  so  did  this  wayward 
and  terrible  cholera  seem  to  select,  from  day  to  day,  for  no 
reasons  that  science  could  penetrate,  a  fresh  town  to  suddenly 
affiright  and  desolate. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  President,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Blair  and  other  friends,  left  Washington  for  a  visit  to 
the  Hermitage,  and  did  not  return  until  the  nineteenth  of 
October.  On  this  journey  it  was  remarked  the  President 
paid  his  expenses  in  gold.  ^^  No  more  paper-money,  you  see, 
fellow-citizens,  if  I  can  only  put  down  this  Nicholas  Biddle 
and  his  monster  bank."  A  telling  maneuver  in  a  country  of 
doubtful  banks  and  counterfeit-detectors,  distressing  to  all 
women,  and  puzzling  to  most  men.  ^'  Ninety-five  counter- 
feits of  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  alone," 
Col.  Benton  had  kept  the  country  in  mind  of  during  the  late 
debates.  Gold,  long  since  gone  out  of  circulation,  was  held 
up  to  the  people  as  the  currency  which  the  administration  of 
General  Jackson  was  struggling  to  restore.  A  golden  piece 
of  money,  as  most  of  us  remember,  was  a  curiosity  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  distinction  in  country  places  to  possess  one. 
Clay  and  eternal  rag-money,  Jackson  and  speedy  gold,  was 
diligently  represented  to  be  the  issue  between  the  two  candi- 
dates. Storekeepers  responded  by  announcing  themselves  as 
anti-bank  hatters,  and  hard-money  bakers.  The  administra- 
tion had  given  the  politicians  a  ^^good  cry"  to  go  before 
the  country  with,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Amid  the  terrors  of  the  cholera,  one  would  have  expected 
to  find  the  presidential  campaign  carried  on  with  less  than 
the  usual  spirit.  There  was  a  lull  in  midsummer.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  no  contest  of  the  kind  was  ever  conducted 
with  so  much  energy  and  so  much  labor.  The  pamphlets  of 
the  campaign  still  astonish  collectors  by  their  number,  their 
ability,  and  their  size.  Against  the  administration  seem  to 
have  been  arrayed  the  talent  of  the  country,  the  great  capital- 
ists, the  leading  men  of  business,  and  even  the  smaller  banks, 
making  common  cause  with  the  great  bank,  doomed  to  quick 
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extinction  if  G^eral  Jackson  were  reelected.  Let  us  note 
briefly  a  few  instructive  incidents  of  the  contest. 

At  the  last  moment,  it  appears,  there  was  some  reason  to 
fear  that  the  machinery  devised  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  fail  to  effect  its  purpose.  Among 
those  who  objected  to  place  him  upon  the  ticket  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  that  very  Major  Eaton  for  whom  he  had 
done  and  risked  so  much.  Eaton  was  a  delegate  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  nominating  convention*  Major  Lewis  writes  to 
me :  '^  Mr.  Eaton  objected  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  alleging  that  it  would  endanger  the  election  of  General 
Jackson.  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Eaton  for  Ave  or  six  months  ; 
but  learning,  only  the  day  before  the  convention  was  to  meet, 
that  he  would  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I 
immediately  wrote  him  in  strong  and  decided  terms,  warning 
him  of  the  danger  of  such  a  com^,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
quarrel  with  the  Oeneral!  He  viras  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
Tennessee,  and  went  directly  to  Baltimore,  where  the  conven- 
tion was  tp  sit,  the  evening  before  it  was  to  meet,  without 
passing  through  Washington  as  was  expected ;  but  fortun- 
ately he  received  my  letter  in  time  to  save  both  himself  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  perhaps," 

The  convention  met,  as  Messrs.  Lewis,  Hill,  Blair,  and 
Kendall  had  decreed  it  should  meet,  at  Baltimore  on  the 
2l8t  of  May.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  del^ates  were 
present.  The  General's  old  friend,  Judge  Overton,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  to  have  presided  over  the  assembly,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  sickness.  The  convention  soon  came 
to  a  vote  upon  the  candidates  for  the  second  office.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  two  hundred  and  sixty  votes  ;  Mr.  P.  P.  Bar- 
bour, of  Virginia,  forty ;  Ool.  Bichard  M.  Johnston,  twenty- 
six.  The  opposition  noticed,  with  comment,  that  this  con- 
vention adjourned  without  deigning  to  issue  the  usual  address 
to  the  peopla 

The  plan  of  the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  democratic  party, 
if  wing  it  could  be  called,  and  if  it  had  a  plan,  was  explained, 
at  the  time,  by  (General  Duff  Green  to  one  of  the  friends  of 
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Mr.  Clay,  and  hj  Mr.  Clay  to  bis  nearest  friend,  Judge 
Brooke,  of  Maryland.  It  was  a  wild  scheme,  or  seems  such 
to  us  who  coolly  scan  it  at  this  distance  of  time.  *^  Duff  ex- 
plained fully  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Calhoun  party. 
These  are,  that  his  name  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer  (say  August),  be  presented  as  a  candidate  ;  that,  if 
no  ticket  is  run  in  Yiiginia  by  our  friends,  and  if  they  will  co- 
operate with  his,  he  can  obtainthe  vote  of  that  State  ;  that, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  receiving  the  vote  of  Virginia,  he  will 
obtain  those  also  of  North  Carolina,  Gteorgia,  and  South  Car- 
olina, and  probably  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  that  the 
result  would  be  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  Gleneral  Jackson, 
and  to  devolve  the  election  on  the  House ;  that  there  they 
suppose  I  would  be  elected ;  and  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  my  election.  I  have  neither  said  nor  done  any  thing  in 
reply  to  all  this,  to  commit  my  friends  or  myself.  I  could 
not,  without  dishonor,  have  ventured  upon  any  sort  of  com- 
mitment of  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  free,  and  so  I  wish  them 
to  remain,  to  act  according  to  their  own  sense  of  propriety." 

A  coalition  between  the  leader  of  the  nullifying  fr-ee- 
traders  and  the  champion  of  the  protective  system  would 
have  been  an  astonishing  conjunction,  indeed.  And  Mr.  Clay 
does  not  appear  to  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  incon- 
gruity. He  proceeds  to  ask  Judge  Brooke  whether  the  thing 
could  be  done,  and  if  done,  whether  it  would  achieve  the 
end  desired  of  ousting  Jackson  and  finishing  the  public  career 
of  Van  Buren.  The  two  factions,  so  irreconcilably  opposed 
in  principle,  had  already  coalesced  to  reject  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  and  the  well-informed  Dr.  Hammond,  in 
his  *^  Political  History  of  New  York,"  intimates  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  subsequent  compromise  between  nullification 
and  protection  was  substantially  agreed  upon.  Let  us  not, 
however,  get  beyond  our  depth.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
the  scheme  of  running  Mr.  Calhoun,  so  as  to  throw  the 
election  into  the  House,  was  not  attempted,  and  that  the 
forces  of  the  opposition,  except  the  anti-masonry  party,  were 
concentrated  upon  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sergeant. 
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The  anti-masoxuy  party,  which  had  nommated  Mr.  Wirt 
for  the  presidencj,  and  Mr.  William  EUnaker,  of  PenngyU 
vania,  for  the  yice-presidency,  was  a  noisy  and  earnest  party, 
bnt  proved  to  have  little  power  except  in  two  localities,  west* 
em  New  York  and  Vermont. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  opposition  rested  their  case 
against  the  administration  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Most 
of  them  will  occur  to  the  reader. 

We  support  General  Jackson,  said  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, because  he  has  restored  the  government  to  the 
principles  of  Jefferson ;  because  he  has  stayed  the  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  in- 
ternal improvements  designed  for  the  benefit  of  localities  ; 
because  he  has  waged  war  upon  that  gigantic  and  overshadow- 
ing monopoly,  the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  because  on 
the  tariff  he  stands  between  the  two  dangerous  extremes  of 
free  trade  and  prohibition,  and  coimsels  moderation  and  com- 
promise ;  because,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  b^inning 
of  his  administration,  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  mismanagement  of  that  which  preceded 
it,  was  again  opened  to  the  United  States,  on  terms  of  reci- 
procity ;  because,  within  the  same  period,  treaties  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  difficulty  have  been  n^;otiated  with 
Denmark,  Turkey,  and  France  ;  because  the  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  boundaries  on  our  eastern  frontier  has  been  brought 
to  an  iissue  by  an  award  advantageous  to  the  United  States  ; 
because  our  relations  with  every  portion  of  the  world  are 
harmonious,  and  the  United  States  never  stood  higher  in  the 
respect  of  the  world  than  at  this  moment ;  because  Andrew 
Jackson,  himself  sprung  from  the  people,  and  in  heart-felt 
sympathy  with  them,  is  the  champion  and  defender  of  the 
people  against  monopolies,  bank  aristocrats,  gambling  stock- 
holders, and  all  others  who  prey  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
farmer  and  mechanic. 

The  opposition,  in  waging  this  important  contest,  reUed 
chiefly  upon  banquets,  speeches,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
caricatures.    Caricatures,  poorly  designed  and  worse  executed, 
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were  published  in  great  nmnbeirs  in  the  conrae  of  the  season. 
A  favorite  idea  of  the  caricaturists  was  to  depict  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  receiving 
sustenance  from  a  spoon  in  the  hand  of  the  (General.  One 
popular  picture  represented  the  President  receiving  a  crown 
from  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  a  scepter  from  the  devil.  Another 
showed  the  President  raving  at  a  delegation.  Another  gave 
Clay  and  Jackson-  in  the  guise  of  jockeys,  riding  a  race 
toward  the  White  House — Clay  half  a  length  a  head.  An- 
other represented  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Benton,  Blair,  Ken- 
dall, and  others,  attired  as  buiiglars,  aiming  a  huge  battering- 
ram  at  the  bank's  impregnable  front  door.  Another  portrayed 
(General  Jackson  as  Don  Quixote,  tilting  at  one  of  the  huge 
pillars  of  the  same  marble  edifice,  and  breaking  his  puny 
lance  against  it. 

The  other  party  made  great  use  of  transparencies,  proces- 
sions, and  hickory  poles.  M.  Chevalier,  a  French  gentleman 
then  traveling  in  the  United  States,  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  Jackson  processions.  They  were  so  fr^uent  that  the 
traveler  was  led  to  suppose  them  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  "  Besides  the  camp-meetings,"  he  says,  ^'  the 
political  processions  are  the  only  things  in  this  country  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  festivals.  The  party  dinners,  with 
their  speeches  and  deluge  of  toasts,  are  frigid,  if  not  repul- 
sive ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  miserable  affitir  than  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Opposition  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  mid- 
dle class,  at  Powelton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
Bat  I  stopped  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of  the  gigantic 
hickory  poles  which  made  their  solemn  entry  on  ei^t  wheels, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  planted  by  the  democracy  on  the  eve 
of  the  election.  I  remember  one  of  these  poles,  with  its  top 
still  crowned  with  green  foliage,  which  came  on  to  the  sound 
of  fifes  and  drums,  and  was  preceded  by  ranks  of  democrats, 
bearing  no  other  badge  than  a  twig  of  the  sacred  tree  in  their 
hats.  It  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  decorated  with  ribbons 
and  mottoes.    Astride  on  the  tree  itself  were  a  doaen  Jack- 
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son  men  of  the  first  water^  waving  flags  with  an  air  of  antid- 
pated  triumph,  and  shouting  ^  Hurra  for  Jackson!' 

"  But  this  entry  of  the  hickory  was  but  a  by-matter  com- 
pared with  the  procession  I  witnessed  in  New  York.  It  was 
nearly  a  mile  long.  The  democrats  marched  in  good  order, 
to  the  glare  of  torches  ;  the  banners  were  more  numerous 
than  I  had  ever  seen  them  in  any  religious  festival ;  all  were 
in  transparency,  on  account  of  the  darkness.  On  some  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  democratic  societies  or  sections : 
Democratic  young  men  of  the  ninth  or  eleventh  ward;  others 
bore  imprecations  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ; 
Nick  Biddle  and  Old  Nick  here  figured  largely.  Then  came 
portraits  of  General  Jackson  afoot  and  on  horseback  ;  there 
was  one  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  and  another  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Tennessee  farmer,  with  the  famous  hickory  cane  in 
his  hand.  Those  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  surrounded 
with  democratic  mottoes,  were  mingled  with  emblems  in  all 
tastes  and  of  all  colors.  Among  these  figured  an  eagle,  not 
a  painting,  but  a  real,  live  eagle,  tied  by  the  legs,  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  leaves,  and  hoisted  upon  a  pole,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Boman  standards.  The  imperial  bird  was  carried 
by  a  stout  sailor,  more  pleased  than  ever  was  a  sergeant  per- 
mitted to  hold  one  of  the  strings  of  the  canopy,  in  a  Cath- 
olic ceremony.  From  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  came 
marching  on  the  democrats.  I  was  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance of  their  air  to  the  train  that  escorts  the  viaticam  in 
Mexico  or  Puebla.  The  American  standard-bearers  were  as 
grave  as  the  Mexican  Indians  who  bore  the  sacred  tapers. 
The  democratic  procession,  also,  like  the  Catholic  procession, 
had  its  halting-places ;  it  stopped  before  the  houses  of  the 
Jackson  men  to  fill  the  air  with  cheers,  and  halted  at  the 
doors  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  to  give  three,  six,  or 
nine  groans.  If  these  scenes  were  to  find  a  painter,  they 
would  be  admired  at  a  distance,  not  less  than  the  triumphs 
and  sacrificial  pomps  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  delin- 
eated in  marble  and  brass  ;  for  they  are  not  mere  grotesques 
after  the  manner  of  Bembrandt — ^they  belong  to  history,  they 
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partake  of  the  grand  ;  they  are  the  episodes  of  a  wondrous 
epic  which  will  bequeath  a  lasting  memory  to  posterity,  that 
of  the  coming  of  democracy."* 

Betting  upon  the  result  of  the  elections  was  in  great 
vogue  this  year,  and  for  several  years  after.  We  have  seen 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  amicably  betting  a  suit  of 

*  The  following  may  seem,  and  is,  a  veiy  nonsensical  anecdote.  Those  who 
can  remember  the  excitement  of  1832,  will  not  consider  it  altogether  misplaced 
here.  It  is,  moreover,  an  illustration  of  "  uniyersal  soflhige :"  **  During  Gen- 
eral Jackson^s  second  presidential  campaign  there  flourished  at  the  Quarantine 
Ground,  Staten  Island,  an  honest  old  fellow,  a  baker  by  trade,  and  a  stanch 
democrat  withal.  One  evening  a  political  meeting  was  held  at  a  small  tavern 
which  then  stood  on  the  shore  road,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  present  Pavilion 
at  New  Brighton.  Onr  good  friend,  and  several  other  residents  at  the  Quaran- 
tine, attended  the  meeting.  Among  them  was  old  Dr.  H.,  who  vras  a  noted  wag^ 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  a  speech  could  be  got  out  of  the  old  baker  it 
would  be  exceedingly  amusing.    Accordingly,  he  called  on  hun  for  an  address. 

"  'No,  no,'  said  the  baker;  'I  can  make  bread,  but  I  can't  make  speeches.' 

"  Tfie  suggestion,  however,  had  excited  the  audience,  and  the  old  man  was 
at  length  compelled  to  make  the  effort.    So,  rising  in  his  seat,  he  said : 

"  *  FellerKdtizens:  it  is  well  known  to  you  all  that  when  John  Quiooy  Adams 
was  President,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  seized  several  of  our  ships,  and  wouldn't 
let  *em  come  home.  So  President  Adams  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  a  very  pttrty 
letter  it  was,  too — for  to  give  him  his  due,  he  knew  how  to  wiite^  if  he  didn't 
know  any  thing  else.  So  the  Emperor  he  got  the  letter,  and,  after  he  had  read 
it,  he  asked  who  this  Adams  was  7  and  his  head  men  told  him  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  "  Well,  well,"  says  the  Emperor,  *'  he  wants  me  to  send  • 
them  ships  home,  but  I  won't  do  it ;  for  it  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  a  man  who 
can  write  so  beautiful,  don't  know  any  thing  about  fighting ;  so  the  ships  must 
stay  where  they  are."  Well,'  continued  the  baker,  '  by-and-by  Ginral  Jackson 
got  to  be  President,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  something 
lik  this : 

"  *  *<  You  Emperor,  send  them  ships  home  right  away. 

"  '  "  AUDBEW  JaCBBON." 

"  *  Well,  the  Emperor  got  that  letter  too,  and  after  he  had  read  it,  he  laughed, 
and  said,  "  This  is  a  mighty  queer  letter  I  Who  is  this  Jackson  ?  'Pears  to  me 
I  've  heerd  of  him  before."  "  We  '11  teU  you,"  said  bis  head  men,  **  who  he  is. 
He  is  the  New  Orleans  Jackson."  "  What  I"  said  the  Emperor,  '*  the  Kew  Or- 
leans Jackson :  That 's  quite  another  matter.  If  this  man  don't  write  so  beau- 
tiful, he  knows  how  to  fight ;  so  send  them  ships  home  right  away."  And  it 
was  done.' 

'*Thi8  was  regarded  as  a  very  effective  political  speech,  and  was  leoeiTed 
with  thunders  €i  app]aiue."^.a(w^'«  JfogasMW. 
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dothes  upon  an  election.  Members  of  Congress  were  gener- 
ally given  to  the  practice.  The  minor  office-holders  sought 
to  show  their  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  party,  and  to 
intimidate  the  opposition,  by  the  extravagance  of  their  bets. 
Isaac  Hill  writes  to  Jesse  Hoyt  in  October :  "  To  meet  th,e 
braggarts  of  the  opposition  I  advise  my  friends  that  any  sum 
will  be  safe  on  the  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York/'  Mr.  WiUiam  L.  Mackenzie  computed,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  letters,  that  Jesse  Hoyt's  election  bets  amounted  in 
nine  years  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  published  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  give  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  myster- 
ies of  election  betting.    Note  these  sentences : 

"  Can  you  get  any  beta  on  Q-overaor,  even  ?  "We  shall  lick  the  dogs  so 
in  this  State  that  the  'Great  West*  will  hear  the  howling."  .  .  . 
"  Can  you  get  bets  on  three,  four,  and  fire  thousand  majority  for  Marcy, 
two  hundred  dollars  on  each? — ^if  not^  I  will  bet  fiye  hundred  dollars 
on  four  thousand — perhaps,  if  we  lose  New  Jersey,  you  can  get  thi& 
If  you  can*t  do  better,  I  should  like  a  bet  of  three  hundred  dollars 
on  five  thousand  majority  for  Marcy — ^unless  we  lose  New  Jersey:  in 
that  event  I  will  wait  to  get  better  terms."  ..."  I  should  be  most 
particularly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  get  me  an  even  bet  against  Marcy 
to  any  amount  less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  I  think  I  would  bet  one 
hundred  dollars  on  each  one  thousand  majority  up  to  five  thousand.  1 
would  bet  fifteen  hundred  dollars  against  one  thousand  dollars  on  an  even 
election.  I  consider  Marcy's  election,  by  from  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
to  fifteen  thousand  majority,  as  sure  as  Gk>d."  .  .  .  "  P.  S.  I  don*t 
care  to  bet  on  five  thousand  majority  for  Marcy  just  now :  if  it  is  not  too 
late  to  back  out."  ...  "In  this  State  our  majority  will  range  firom 
fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Bets  on  fifteen  are  perfectly 
safe."  .  .  .  "  By  the  looks  of  Webb's  paper  (although  it  is  intended  no 
doubt  to  operate  on  New  Jersey)  the  opposition  gain  confidence.  Can  you 
tempt  them  with  a  wager  on  three,  four,  and  five  thousand  majorities — 
two  hundred  dollars  on  each— or  five  hundred  dollars  on  four  thousand? 
If  neither  of  these  can  be  got  to-morrow,  bet  them  five  hundred  dollars  on 
five  thousand  majority.  There  will  be  no  betting  after  to-morrow."  .  . 
"  They  say  *  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,*  and  heaven 
knows  1  have  been  freely  tapped  in  the  good  cause." 

One  other  feature  of  this  campaign  remains  to  be  noticed. 
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Both  parties  weie  confident  of  victory ;  but  if  one  partj  was 
more  confident  than  the  other,  it  was  the  opposition.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  the  printed  matter  relating  to  the 
controversy,  with  which  the  country  was  inundated,  was 
mostly  on  tiie  side  of  the  opposition.  Beading  people,  them- 
selves under  the  domination  of  the  printing  press,  could  not 
but  attach  great  importance  to  this  circumstance.  Beading 
people  are  not  now  all  aware  that  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  voters  of  this  Union  can  be  reached  by  print,  and  that  no 
party  that  chiefly  relies  upon  the  press  can  carry  a  general 
election.  A  striking  pamphlet  can  influence  voters,  and  so 
does  a  well-conducted  newspaper ;  but  a  hickory  pole,  a  tak- 
ing cry,  a  transparency,  a  burst  of  sky  rockets  and  Boman 
candles  (alas  1  that  it  should  be  so  1)  have  a  potency  over  a 
laige  third  of  our  voters  that  printed  eloquence  can  not  exert 
An  event  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  August 
that  served  to  complete  the  infatuation  of  the  party  opposed 
to  General  Jackson.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer ^  so  long  the 
sturdy  and  influential  champion  of  the  administration,  turned 
against  it,  removed  the  names  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
from  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns,  and  openly  joined  the 
opposition.  "  Since  1823,"  said  Col.  Webb,  in  the  course  of 
an  explanatory  article  of  three  columns,  ^^  I  have  been  the 
firm,  undeviating  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  through  good 
and  through  evil  report.  I  have  defended  his  reputation  and 
advocated  his  cause  ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  my  exertions 
in  his  behalf,  as  the  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  have  been 
known  to  this  community.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  I  owe  it  to  the  people,  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  myself,  to  declare  my  deliberate  conviction  that 
he  has  not  realized  the  high  hopes  which  his  reputation  and 
previously  written  and  declared  opinions  promised,  nor  re- 
deemed the  sacred  pledges  which  he  voluntarily  gave  on  his 
elevation  to  the  first  station  in  the  world.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not — ^I  never  will — ^impeach  his  pa- 
triotism or  his  integrity  ;  but  as  a  sentinel  at  my  post,  true 
to  the  duty  which  I  voluntarily  assumed  when  I  became  the 
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editor  of  a  public  journal,  I  feel  called  upon  to  proclaim  to 
the  people  that  Andrew  Jackson  is  not  their  president ;  that, 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  the  toils,  cares,  and  anxieties  of  an  ac- 
tive and  laborious  life,  he  no  longer  possesses  his  former 
energy  of  character  or  independence  of  mind ;  but  confiding 
in  those  who  have  wormed  themselves  into  his  confidence,  bs 
has  intrusted  the  afiiairs  of  this  great  nation,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  thirteen  millions  of  freemen,  to  the  hands  of  political 
gamblers,  money-changing,  time-serving  politicians,  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  unhallowed  purposes,  threaten  ruin  to 
the  country  and  to  that  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties  which 
was  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  our  £Eithers,  after  having  been 
purchased  with  their  blood,  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  selfish 
motive  on  the  altar  of  public  good.  The  events  of  the  past 
three  years,  the  occurrences  which  are  almost  daily  transpir- 
ing, the  high-handed  infringements  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  tone  of  the  official  paper  at  Washington,  all  but  too 
clearly  prove  that  a  few  mercenary  and  unprincipled  officers 
of  government,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Executive, 
and  leagued  with  a  band  of  reckless  money-changers  at  Al- 
bany, are  bringing  disgrace  and  distress  upon  the  country, 
and  destroying  the  fairest  fabric  of  liberty  which  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Providence  ever  bestowed  upon  man." 

Colonel  Webb  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
whether  or  not  General  Jackson  possessed  his  ^^  former  en- 
ergy of  character/'  He  was  mistaken  in  attributing  (General 
Jackson's  late  anti-bank  measures  to  the  influence  of  others. 
(General  Jackson's  animosity  to  the  bank  had  supplanted  in 
his  mind,  for  the  time,  all  his  other  animosities.  Only  four 
of  his  confidential  counselors,  Messrs.  Benton,  Taney,  Blair, 
and  Kendall,  were  prepared  to  sustain  him  in  all  the  mea- 
sures he  had  taken,  and  all  the  measures  he  contemplated, 
against  it.  Major  Lewis  held  back.  A  majority  of  the  Cab- 
inet gave  him  but  a  cold  and  hesitating  support,  and  one 
important  member  thereof  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
bank.  The  President  needed  no  stimulant  in  his  warfare 
against  an  institution,  to  destroy  which  was  as  much  his  rul* 
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ing  passion  in  1832,  as  it  had  been,  in  1815,  his  ruling  passion 
to  drive  the  British  army  into  the  sea.  The  bank  had  defied 
him  in  1829.  The  bank  had  ignored  him  in  1831.  Perish 
the  bank !  The  United  States  was  not  a  country  large 
enough  to  contain  two  such  presidents  as  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Nicholas  Biddle. 

The  defection  of  the  great  newspaper  had  its  influence 
upon  the  press.  Eight  papers,  if  we  may  believe  the  oppo- 
sition editors,  soon  followed  its  example. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  American  dolorously  exclaimed : 
"  The  city  is  lost !  The  returns  from  the  country  come  in 
all  one  way  I  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  are  elected  I" 

The  result  of  the  election  astonished  every  body.  Not 
the  wildest  Jackson  man  in  his  wildest  moment  had  antici- 
pated a  victory  quite  so  overwhelming.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty*eight  was  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  in  1832. 
General  Jackson  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen — seventy- 
four  more  than  a  majority.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  electoral 
votes — ^forty-four  more  than  a  majority.  Clay  and  Sergeant 
obtained  forty-ninb  !  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  and 
William  EUnaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  candidates  of  the 
anti-masonry  party,  received  the  electoral  vote  of  one  State, 
Vermont — a  result  to  which  the  vehement  denunciations  of 
a  printer's  boy,  named  Horace  Greeley,  may  have  contributed 
a  few  votes.  South  Carolina  threw  her  vote  away  upon 
John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts, 
neither  of  whom  were  nullifiers. 

The  States  that  voted  for  General  Jackson  were  these : 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri— sixteen.  All  of  these  States  but  one  gave  their  elec- 
toral vote  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  vice-presidency.  Penn- 
sylvania preferred  William  Wilkins  for  that  office,  one  of  her 
own  citizens,  who  recaved  accordingly  thirty  votes,  and 
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caused  Mr.  Yan  Buren  to  fall  thirty  votes  behind  his  chie£ 
The  States  that  gave  a  majority  for  Clay  and  Sei^ant  were : 
Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky — six. 

How  can  we  explain  a  result  so  unexpected  ?  First,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  his  leading  public  measures  (always  except- 
ing his  appointment-and-removal  policy)  was  biqht.  Sec- 
ondly, Society,  in  all  countries  and  aU  ages,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  is  divided  into  three  classes.  Top,  Bottom,  and  Mid- 
dle— ^kings,  lords,  and  commons — the  three  estates — OflSce- 
Holders,  Capitalists,  and  Workingmen — call  them  what  you 
wilL  Any  two  of  these  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  one 
of  them.  In  Europe,  the  despot  unites  with  the  masses,  and 
sways  the  scepter  in  safety.  Or,  he  unites  with  the  nobles, 
and  the  people  must  submit.  The  nobles  and  the  people  to- 
gether can  put  down  the  despot.  In  the  election  of  1832, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  supported  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  repeated,  on  this  republican  theater,  a  triumph 
supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  history  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  doomed.  The  Globe 
had  the  audacity  to  say,  soon  after  the  election,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  defeated  party  were  prompting  the  "  minions  of  the 
bank"  to  save  the  institution  by  the  only  expedient  that 
could  save  it — the  assassination  of  the  President !  It  further 
stated,  that  two  members  of  the  Opposition  had  been  over- 
heard to  declare,  that  the  man  who  should  do  the  deed  would 
render  his  country  a  signal  service,  which  the  bank  would 
gladly  reward  with  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There 
was  one  man  then  living  in  the  United  States  who  believed 
that  there  was  truth  in  these  stories.  Andrew  Jackson  was 
his  name.  When,  a  little  later,  a  lunatic  aimed  a  pistol  at 
him,  he  thought  for  days  that  the  "  minions  of  the  bank " 
had  set  him  on. 

The  present  Emperor  of  France  witnessed  part  of  this 
contest  between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank.  From  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  '^  Id^es  Na- 
pol6oniennes,"  we  must  infer  that  Napoleon  III.  was  a  Jack- 
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son  man  at  that  day.  "  The  United  States/'  observes  the 
imperial  author,  '^  offer  ns  a  striking  example  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  attend  the  weakness  of  a  civil  authority. 
Although,  in  that  country,  there  are  none  of  the  fermenta- 
tions of  discord,  which  for  a  long  time  yet  will  trouble  Europe, 
the  central  power,  being  weak,  is  alarmed  at  every  indepen- 
dent organization ;  for  every  independent  organization  threat- 
ens it.  It  is  not  military  power  alone  which  is  feared ;  but 
money  power — the  bank :  hence  a  division  of  parties.  The 
president  of  the  bank  might  have  more  power  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  coimtry ;  for  a  much  stronger  reason,  a  success- 
ful general  would  eclipse  the  civil  power." 

Well,  the  clamor  of  the  election,  the  shouts  of  triumph, 
the  groans  of  the  defeated,  died  away  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  were  forgotten.  The  President,  it  will  be  admitted, 
was  a  very  popular  man  just  then.  But  who  could  have 
foreseen  that,  within  one  little  month,  he  was  to  win  over  to 
his  side,  the  very  class  and  the  only  class  that  had  opposed 
his  reelection,  and  attain  a  popularity  more  fervid  and  uni- 
versal than  has  been  incurred  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  since  the  first  term  of  General  Washington's  presi- 
dency ?  Who  could  have  expected  to  see  all  New  England, 
headed  by  New  England's  favorite,  Daniel  Webster,  joining 
with  all  the  North  and  most  of  the  South,  in  one  burst  of 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Andrew  Jackson  ? 

Indeed,  some  of  the  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  nomi- 
nate Greneral  Jackson  for  a  third  term.  "  My  opinion  is," 
wrote  Mr.  Wirt,  ^'  that  he  may  be  President  for  life  if  he 
chooses." 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

NULLIFICATION     AS     AN     IDEA. 

"A  BENDEKiNO  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal 
effect,"  is  the  definition  given  by  Noah  Webster  of  this  word, 
nullification.  It  was  introduced  into  American  politics  as 
early  as  1798,  when  the  passage  of  the  odious  Alien  and  Se- 
dition laws  prompted  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky to  adopt  certain  resolutions  known  to  history  as  the 
Resolutions  of  '98,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
were  the  chief  authors.  One  of  these  resolutions  declared 
that  when  the  general  government  assumed  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  States,  '^a  nullification  of  the  act  was  the 
rightful  remedy."  The  resolutions  declared,  however,  that 
the  act  nullified  must  be  ^^  so  palpably  against  the  constitu- 
tion as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  the 
compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  to  exercise  over 
the  States  all  powers  whatsoever,  by  seizing  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  consolidating  them  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government."  The  authors  of  the  resolutions  contemplated 
a  concurrence  with  the  act  of  nullification  by  other  States,  or 
by  all  the  States.  Their  object,  evidently,  was  to  provide  for 
a  united  protest  against  usurpation,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
united  action  against  it.  The  resolutions  were  drawn  and 
passed  by  men  who  loved  the  union  of  these  States.  They 
were  drawn  and  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  Union,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union,  to  cement  the  Union,  to  avert  danger 
from  the  Union,  to  provide  a  way  of  restoring  the  Union  if 
it  should  ever  be  threatened  with  dissolution. 

The  interpretation  put  upon  the  Resolutions  of  '98  by 
the  Nullifiers  of  1832  was  this  :  Any  single  State  may  nul- 
lify any  act  of  Congress  which  it  deems  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  Calhoun  contended  that  such  nullification  was  not  an 
act  tending  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
VOL.  iii.^ — 28 
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strengthen  it.  Every  thing  else  could  go  on  as  before.  The 
nullifying  State  merely  refused  obedience  to  OTie  objectionable 
act,  and  would  wait  patiently  for  Congress  to  repeal  it.  The 
extreme  nullifiers,  the  men  of  that  party  who  had  honest 
'  minds,  boldly  avowed  that  the  resolutions  of  1798  meant 
that  any  State  of  this  Union  may  secede  from  the  Union 
whenever  it  likes!  And  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  nul- 
lification doctrines  of  1832.  The  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
guarded  and  labored  as  it  is,  amounts  to  that,  and  nothing 
short  of  that.  He  proposed  the  nullification  of  a  revenue 
law,  and  a  revenue  law  mtist  be  universal  in  its  operation  or 
it  can  not  any  where  be  obeyed.  He  contemplated  a  posture 
of  aflfairs  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Union  to  lobey 
South  Carolina,  or  for  South  Carolina  to  give  laws  to  the 
Union. 

What,  then,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  appointed  arbiter 
between  State  and  State,  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States  ?  Why,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
as  much  the  creature  of  a  Majority  as  Congress  itself ;  and 
the  very  object  of  nullification  is  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  tyrant  Majority.  The  Supreme  Court  is  already  com- 
mitted to  the  side  of  the  stronger ^  to  which  stronger  the  judges 
owe  their  offices  ;  and,  therefore,  can  not  justly  be  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  Lest  any  one  should  find  it  impossible 
to  believe,  without  the  evidence,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
force  and  ability  could  deliberately  utter  such  sentiments,  I 
will  insert  here  the  curious  paragraph  from  his  first  formal 
utterance  upon  nullification,  which  disposes  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    The  italics  are  Mr.  Calhoun's  : 

"  It  is  an  universal  and  fundamental  political  principle,  that  the  power 
to  protect  can  safely  be  confided  only  to  those  interested  in  protecting,  or 
their  responsible  agents^  a  maxim  not  less  true  in  private  than  in  public 
affairs.  The  danger  in  our  system  is,  that  the  General  Government,  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  whole,  may  encroach  on  the  States,  which 
represent  the  peculiar  and  local  interests,  or  that  the  latter  may  encroach 
on  the  former.  In  examining  this  pointy  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
government^  tlirough  all  its  departments,  judicial  as  well  as  others,  is  ad- 
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ministered  by  delegated  and  responsible  agents ;  and  that  ihe  p&wer  which 
reaUy  conirtda  uUimately  aU  ihe  movements  is  not  in  the  agents,  hut  those  wJio 
elect  or  appoint  them.  To  understand,  tlien,  its  real  character,  and  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  system  in  any  supposable  case,  we  must  raise 
our  view  from  the  mere  agents  to  this  high  controlling  power  which  finally 
impels  every  movement  of  the  machiue.  By  doing  so,  we  shall  find  nil 
under  the  control  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  compounded  of  the  will  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  estimated  in  federal  numbers.  These 
united  constitute  the  real  and  final  power,  which  impels  and  directs  the 
movements  of  the  General  Government  The  majority  of  the  States  elect 
the  majority  of  the  Senate ;  of  the  people  of  the  States,  that  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  the  two  united,  the  President ;  and  the  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  appoint  the  Judges;  a  majority  of  whom,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  with  the  President,  really  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  where 
the  Constitution  requires  a  greater  number  than  a  majori^.  The  Judges 
arc,  in  fact^  as  truly  the  Judicial  Representatives  of  this  united  majority, 
as  the  majority  of  Congress  itself,  or  the  President  is  its  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive representative ;  and  to  confide  the  power  to  the  Judiciary  to  de- 
termine, finally  and  conclusively,  what  powers  are  delegated  and  what 
reserved,  would  be  in  reality  to  confide  it  to  the  majority,  whose  agents 
they  are,  and  by  whom  they  can  be  controlled  in  various  ways ;  and,  of 
course,  to  subject  (against  the  fimdamental  principle  of  our  system  and  aU 
sound  political  reasoning)  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  with  all  of 
the  local  and  peculiar  interests  they  were  intended  to  protect,  to  the  will 
of  the  very  majority  against  which  the  protection  was  intended.  Nor  will 
the  tenure  by  which  the  Judges  hold  their  office,  however  valuable  the 
provision  in  many  other  respects,  materially  vaty  the  case.  Its  highest 
possible  effect  would  be  to  retard  and  not  findOy  to  resiet,  the  will  of  a 
dominant  majority.'' 

Of  course  it  would.  And  the  belief  is,  aud  has  always 
been  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  that  the  majority  ought 
to  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  republic. 

The  comment  of  General  Jackson  upon  this  reasoning  is 
about  the  best  which  the  discussion  elicited.  "  If  this  thing 
goes  on"  he  exclaimed  to  his  old  courier,  General  Sam.  Dale, 
of  Mississippi,  "  our  country  will  be  like  a  bag  of  meal  with 
both  ends  open.  Pick  it  up  in  the  middle  or  endwise,  it  will 
run  out.''  A  homely  and  forcible  summing  up  of  the  Web^ 
Bterian  argument. 
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It  behoves  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand this  subject  of  nullification.  And  never  was  there  more 
need  that  it  should  be  generally  understood  than  in  the  year 
1860.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  General  Jackson  and  his 
administration^  I  will  now  proceed  to  elucidate  as  clearly  as 
lean. 

Every  Southerner  who  has  visited  the  North,  and  every 
Northerner  who  has  traveled  in  the  South,  has  been  struck 
with  the  contrast  exhibited  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  two 
sections.  The  Northerner  who  finds  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  heart  of  a  Southern  State,  surveys  the  scene 
around  him  with  astonishment.  He  is  told  that  the  country 
upon  which  he  looks  has  been  settled  for  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ;  but  he  beholds  all  the  signs  which,  in 
his  own  section,  denote  a  new  settlement.  He  is  amazed  at 
the  apparent  fewness  of  the  people,  at  the  vast  quantities  of 
wild  or  worn  out  lands,  at  the  dilapidated  tenements,  at  the 
air  of  desolation  which  pervades  the  scene.  The  villages  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  present  a  contrast  the  most  complete 
to  the  trim,  tidy,  clean,  well-shaded,  delightful  villages  of  his 
northern  home.  If  he  alights  and  mingles  among  the  people, 
and,  particularly,  if  he  resides  for  a  while  upon  a  plantation, 
he  discovers  that  his  first  impressions  were  not  altogether 
correct.  He  learns  that  there  is  at  the  South  a  certain  sub- 
stantial prosperity,  not  indicated  by  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country.  But  he  also  perceives  that  such  prosperity 
as  there  is,  is  shared  by  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
people.  Young  men  without  capital  or  influential  friends  do 
not  find  there  that  variety  of  employments,  those  chances  to 
rise,  which  gives  to  every  kind  of  northern  talent  such  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  The  stranger  finds  himself  regarding 
the  amiable  young  men  whom  he  meets  with  a  kind  of  com- 
passionate curiosity.  He  wonders  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  life.  Between  those  colossal  estates  there  does  not  seem 
any  room  for  a  young  fellow  to  edge  in  and  make  his  way. 
The  professions,  too,  olTer  less  inducement  there  than  else- 
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where,  owing  to  the  general  smallness  of  the  towns  and  the 
thinness  of  the  country  population. 

A  fine  old  Virginia  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time,  who 
has  inherited  a  fine  estate,  finds  life  at  the  South  sufficiently 
pleasant,  no  douht.  But  to  unfriended,  uncapitaled,  aspiring 
young  men,  the  class  whose  energy  and  amhition  make  the 
North  what  it  is,  the  South  does  not  ofier  a  tempting  sphere 
of  exertion. 

The  contrast  between  the  slow  and  limited  prosperity  of 
the  South,  and  the  swift,  noisy,  marvelous  progress  of  the 
North,  was  never  so  striking  as  it  was  during  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  The  North  was  rushing  on  like  a 
western  high-pressure  steamboat,  with  rosin  in  the  furnace 
and  a  man  on  the  safety-valve.  All  through  western  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  primeval  wilderness  was 
vanishing  like  a  mist,  and  towns  were  springing  into  exist- 
ence with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  necessary  a  new  map  every 
month,  and  spoiled  the  gazetteers  as  fast  as  they  were  printed. 
The  city  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  beautifully  told  us, 
began  already  to  feel  itself  the  London  of  the  New  World, 
and  to  calculate  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  it  would 
be  the  London  of  the  universe. 

The  South,  meanwhile,  was  depressed  and  anxious.  Cot- 
ton was  down.  Tobacco  was  down.  Com,  wheat,  and  pork 
were  down.  For  several  jeais  the  chief  products  of  the 
South  had  either  been  inclining  downward,  or  else  had  risen 
in  price  too  slowly  to  make  up  for  the  (alleged)  increased 
price  of  the  commodities  which  the  South  was  compelled  to 
buy.  Few  new  towns  changed  the  Southern  map.  Charles- 
ton languished,  or  seemed  to  languish  ;  certainly  did  not  keep 
pace  with  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  No  Cin- 
cinnati of  the  South  became  the  world's  talk  by  the  startling 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  No  Southern  river  exhibited,  at 
every  bend  and  coyne  of  vantage,  a  rising  village.  No  South- 
ern mind,  distracted  with  the  impossibility  of  devising  suit- 
able names  for  a  thousand  new  places  per  annum,  fell  back 
in  despair  upon  the  niap  of  the  old  world^  and  selected  at 
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random  any  convenient  name  that  presented  itself,  bestowing 
upon  clasters  of  log-huts  snch  titles  as  Utica,  Borne,  Palermo, 
Naples,  Bossia,  Egypt,  Madrid,  Paris,  Elba,  and  Berlin.  No 
Southern  commissioner,  compelled  to  find  names  for  a  hun- 
dred streets  at  once,  had  seized  upon  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  and  called  his  avenues  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  and  instead  of  naming  his  cross  streets,  num- 
bered them. 

Upon  the  fact  of  this  contrast  between  the  North  and 
South,  all  the  earlier  nullification  debates  turned.  Mr.  Clay 
struck  the  key-note  when  he  began  his  three  days'  speech 
upon  the  tariff  in  1832,  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Southern  gentlemen  replied,  particu- 
larly Mr.  John  Tyler,  of  Viiginia,  that  Mr.  Clay's  eloquent 
periods  applied  only  to  one  section  of  the  Union.  The 
North,  it  was  true,  was  bounding  forward  on  a  bright  career, 
but  the  South  was  paralyzed  and  desolate.  Northern  mem- 
bers could  not  deny  the  essential  truth  of  the  Southerners' 
lamentation.  It  was  respecting  the  cause  of  the  contrast 
that  the  debaters  differed. 

The  cause,  the  cause,  ye  most  chaste  stars  !  How  could 
any  man,  at  that  day,  look  upon  the  South  and  not  see  the 
cause  ?  The  Southern  system,  be  it  wrong  or  be  it  right, 
be  it  wise  or  be  it  unwise,  is  one  that  does  not  attract  emi- 
grants ;  and  the  Northern  system  does  I  That  is  the  great 
cause. 

From  the  hour  when  Columbus  sprang  exulting  upon 
these  western  shores,  the  great  interest  of  America  has  been 
emigration.  That  country  of  the  new  world  has  prospered 
most  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  number  of  the  best 
emigrants,  by  affording  them  the  best  chance  to  attain  the 
sole  object  of  emigration,  the  improvement  of  their  condition  ; 
and  that  portion  of  that  country  has  out-stripped  the  rest 
which  offered  to  emigrants  the  most  promising  field  of  labor. 
For,  a  MAN,  view  him  in  what  light  you  may,  is  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world.  He  is  wealth  in  its  most  con- 
oentraied  form.    A  stalwart,  virtuous,  skillful,  thoughtful 
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man,  progenitor  of  an  endless  line  of  such,  planted  in  our  west- 
em  wilds,  to  hew  out  home  and  fortune  with  his  own  glorious 
and  beautiful  right  hand  and  heart,  is  worth  to  the  State  that 
wins  him  a  thousand  times  his  weight  in  Koh-i-nor.  Such 
have  poured  into  the  northern  States,  in  an  abounding  flood, 
these  fifty  years.    Behold  what  they  have  wrought ! 

Such  emigrants  go  to  the  South  in  inconsiderable  num- 
bers. Partly,  because  from  infancy  they  learn  to  loathe  the 
very  name  of  slavery.  They  sicken  at  the  thought  of  it. 
They  shrink  from  contact  with  it.  They  take  Wesley's  char- 
acterization of  it  in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  words, 
and  esteem  it  the  sum  of  all  villainies — that  solely  possible 
crime  which  includes,  in  its  single  self,  all  the  wrong  that 
man  can  wreak  on  man.  Whether  they  are  right,  or  whether 
they  are  wrong,  in  so  thinking,  is  not  a  question  here.  They 
think  so.  And  if  they  did  not,  they  would  not  go  in  great 
numbers  to  the  South,  because  it  does  not  afford  to  a  man 
with  six  children  and  a  hundred  dollars  the  immediate  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  and  congenial  labor  which  the  North 
affords.  On  the  prairies,  in  the  forests  of  the  North,  the 
struggling  emigrant  finds  himself  surrounded  by  neighbors 
whose  condition,  antecedents,  prospects,  social  standing,  are 
all  similar  to  his  own.  There  is  no  great  proprietor  to  over- 
top him.  There  is  no  slave  with  whom  he  has  to  compete. 
He  forgets  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  graduated  social 
scale,  and  feels  that  by  virtue  of  his  manhood  alone,  he  stands 
on  a  level  with  the  best. 

To  this  great  cause  of  the  contrast  between  the  South  and 
the  North  is  to  be  added  the  unskillful  labor  of  slaves.  In 
the  debate  of  1832,  no  one  dwelt  more  forcibly  upon  this 
than  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,  of  the  Senate.  "  The  lights  of 
science,"  said  he,  "  and  the  improvements  of  art,  which  vivify 
and  accelerate  elsewhere,  can  not  penetrate,  or,  if  they  do, 
penetrate  with  dilatory  inefficiency  amopg  the  operatives  of 
the  South.  They  are  merely  instinctive  and  passive.  While 
the  intellectual  industry  of  other  parts  of  this  coxmtry  springs 
elasticaUy  forward  at  every  fresh  impulse,  and  manual  labor 
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is  propelled  and  redoubled  by  countless  inventions^  machines, 
and  contrivances,  instantly  understood  and  at  once  exercised, 
the  South  remains  stationary,  inaccessible  to  such  encourag- 
ing and  invigorating  aids.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly 
blind  to  the  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  labor  upon  those 
freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A  disrelish  for  humble  and 
hardy  occupation  ;  a  pride  adverse  to  dnidgery  and  toil ;  a 
dread  that  to  partake  in  the  employments  allotted  to  color 
may  be  accompanied  also  by  its  d^radation,  are  natural  and 
inevitable.  The  high  and  lofty  qualities  which,  in  other  scenes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  characterize  and  adorn  our  Southern 
brethren,  are  fatal  to  the  enduring  patience,  the  corporeal  ex- 
ertion, and  the  painstaking  simplicity,  by  which  only  a  success- 
ful yeomanry  can  be  formed.  When,  in  fact,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  asserts  that  ^  slaves  are  too  improvident,  too 
incapable  of  that  minute,  constant,  delicate  attention,  and 
that  persevering  industry  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
manufacturing  establishments,'  he  himself  admits  the  defect 
in  the  condition  of  southern  labor,  by  which  the  progress  of 
his  favorite  section  must  be  retarded.  He  admits  an  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  admits  an  in- 
herent weakness  ;  a  weakness  neither  engendered  nor  aggra- 
vated by  the  tariff,  which,  as  societies  are  now  constituted 
and  directed,  must  drag  in  the  rear,  and  be  distanced  in 
the  common  race." 

These  explanations,  and  explanations  such  as  these,  though 
they  were  received  by  southern  gentlemen  then,  as  they  are  by 
southern  gentlemen  now,  with  respect  and  courtesy,  were  not 
satisfactory  to  them  then  any  more  than  they  are  now.  No, 
said  Mr.  Tyler,  the  protective  tariff  is  the  cause  of  our  calam- 
ities and  our  decay.  "  We  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap" — that 
is  the  simple  secret.  The  tariff  raises  the  price  of  all  we  buy, 
and  diminishes  the  demands  for  our  products  abroad,  by 
diminishing  the  power  of  foreign  nations  to  buy  them.  To 
this  assertion  the  protectionists  replied  then,  as  they  reply 
now,  by  the  broad  statement  that  eyery  article  of  manufac- 
ture, adequately  protected,  soon  becomes  cheaper  than  it  ever 
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was  before.  Mr.  Clay  appealed  to  his  own  experience,  as  a 
hemp-grower,  when  he  said  that  the  cottton  baling  supplied 
by  the  Kentucky  planters  had  fallen  in  price  since  it  was 
protected  by  a  high  duty.  As  soon,  he  maintained,  as  it  is 
made  possible  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  an  article 
of  general  utility,  two  forces,  constantly  operating,  unite  to 
cheapen  it,  namely,  Competition  and  Ingenuity. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, nor  is  the  present  chronicler  the  individual  to  undertake 
that  question  any  where.  The  object  here  is  merely  to  show 
the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  which  emboldened  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  take  the  course  he  did.  The  North  and  the  South 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  protective  duties 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  North  believing  that 
such  duties  were  beneficial  to  the  whole  country  ;  the  South 
being  of  opinion,  that  they  were  stimulating  to  northern  in- 
dustry, but  paralyzing  to  southern. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  from  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  some  degree  of 
antipathy  between  the  two  sections,  an  antipathy  engendered 
by  ignorance  and  fostered  by  misrepresentation.  It  can  be 
truly  said,  that,  at  this  moment,  neither  section  understands 
the  other,  because  neither  section  sympathizes  with  the  other. 
And  there  is  no  true  knowledge  without  love.  I  see  indica- 
tions of  ill  feeling  in  the  newspapers  as  early  as  1796,  when 
slavery  was  not  a  sectional  institution.  In  the  Connecticut 
Courant  of  1796,  a  communication  appeared,  signed  Pelham, 
copied  into  the  Philadelphia  New  World,  which  anticipates 
much  that  is  current  in  1860.  This  article  is  valuable  as  a 
mere  historical  curiosity : 

"We have  reached,"  says  Pelham,  "a  critical  period  in  our  political 
existence.  The  question  must  soon  be  decided,  whether  we  will  continue 
a  nation,  at  the  expense  even  of  our  Union,  or  sink  encumbered  with  the 
present  mass  of  difficulty  into  confusion  and  slavery.  On  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting as  this,  it  is  hazardous  to  speak.  But  it  is  still  more  hazardous  to 
remain  silent 

"  I  think  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  discover  any  thing  like  an  equiv- 
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alent  gained  by  the  Northern  States,  for  the  admission  of  the  n^roes  into 
the  mass  of  inhabitants  in  the  Southern  States^  in  order  to  swell  the  size 
of  the  representation  into  the  general  Congress.  The  importance  of  this 
point  to  the  Southern  States,  will  strikinglj  appear  by  a  very  slight  exam- 
ination. Negroes  are  in  all  respects,  except  in  regard  to  life  and  death, 
the  cattle  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  If  they  were  good  for 
food,  the  probability  is,  that  even  the  power  of  destroying  their  lives  would 
be  enjoyed  by  their  owners,  as  fully  as  it  is  oyer  the  lives  of  their  cattle. 
It  can  not  be,  that  their  laws  prohibit  the  owners  from  killing  their  doves, 
because  those  slaves  are  human  beings,  or  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  mor- 
tal evil  to  destroy  them.  If  that  were  the  case,  how  can  they  justify  their 
being  treated  in  all  other  respects  like  brutes  ?  For  it  is  in  this  point 
of  view  alone  that  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are  considered,  in  fiict^ 
as  different  from  cattle.  They  are  bought  and  sold ;  they  are  fed  or  kept 
hungry ;  they  are  clothed  or  reduced  to  nakedness ;  they  are  beaten,  turned 
out  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest^  and  torn  from  their  dearest  connections,  with 
as  little  remorse  as  if  they  were  beasts  of  the  field.  On  what  principle, 
then,  were  they  noticed  among  their  masters  in  the  scale  of  representation? 
They  have  no  interests  to  protect;  no  happiness  to  advance;  the  laws 
afford  them  no  security  except  for  their  lives;  and  the  government  fur- 
nishes them  with  no  advantages.  If,  to  balance  this  claim,  the  Northern 
States  had  demanded,  that  three- fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  their  horses 
and  cattle  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  fr«e  persons^  the  claim,  doubt- 
less, would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation.  But  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient that  the  Southern  States  should  be  indulged  in  a  claim  equally 
absurd  and  unfounded.    Where  the  equivalent  rests,  I  am  ignorant. 

"  When  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  we  shall  give  up  our 
government)  or  part  with  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  no  man  north 
of  that  river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  democratic,  can  hesitate  what 
decision  to  make.  That  this  question  is  nearly  ripe  for  decision,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt.  It  is  therefore  time  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
employed  in  examining  it  attentively,  in  order  that,  when  the  period  ar- 
rives, the  decision  may  be  made  coolly  and  with  firmness." 

That  the  feeling  disclosed  in  these  paragraphs  was  not 
confined  to  the  North,  can  be  easily  shown.  CoL  Crockett, 
a  Tennesseean  of  the  olden  time,  told  the  people  of  Boston, 
at  the  public  dinner  given  him  at  that  city  in  1832,  that  he 
and  thousands  more  of  the  Southern  people  had  been  brought 
up  to  despise  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  '^  We  have 
always  been  taught,"  he  said,  "  to  look  upon  the  people  of 
New  England  as  a  selfish,  cunning  set  of  fellows,  that  were 
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fed  on  fox  ears  and  thistle  tops ;  that  cut  their  wisdom-teeth 
as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  that  made  money  by  their  wits, 
and  held  on  to  it  by  nature ;  that  called  cheatery  mother-wit ; 
that  hung  on  to  political  power  because  they  had  numbers ; 
that  raised  up  manufactures  to  keep  down  the  South  and 
West ;  and,  in  fact,  had  so  much  of  the  devil  in  all  their 
machinery,  that  they  would  neither  lead  nor  drive,  unless  the 
load  was  going  into  their  own  cribs.  But  I  assure  you,  gen- 
tlemen, I  begin  to  think  differently  of  you,  and  I  think  I  see  a 
good  many  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  don't  mean  that  be- 
cause I  eat  your  bread  and  drink  your  liquor,  that  I  feel  so. 
No  ;  that  don't  make  me  see  clearer  than  I  did.  It  is  your 
habits,  and  manners,  and  customs ;  your  industry ;  your 
proud,  independent  spirits ;  your  hanging  on  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  your  liberality  in  prosperity, 
and  your  patience  when  you  are  ground  down  by  legislation, 
which,  instead  of  crushing  you,  whets  your  invention  to  strike 
a  path  without  a  blaze  on  a  tree  to  guide  you ;  and  above 
all,  your  never-dying,  deathless  grip  to  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion. These  are  the  things  that  make  me  think  that  you  are 
a  mighty  good  people.^' 

The  caricatures  and  burlesques  of  Jackson's  diay  are  full 
of  this  mutual  antipathy.  They  show  us  that  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  sections  was  similar  to  that  which  exists  be- 
tween a  country  gentleman  of  the  proud  old  school,  with  an 
estate  heavily  mortgaged,  and  a  rich  manufacturer  living  in 
his  neighborhood,  sprung  from  nothing,  and  carrying  the 
country  all  before  him  with  his  showy  mansion  and  bursting 
purse.  One  of  these  burlesques,  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Nulli- 
fier,"  corroborates  Col.  Crockett  with  tolerable  humor.  The 
author  conducts  his  readers  into  the  judgment  hall  of  Bhada- 
manthus,  and  reports  the  examination  of  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted Yankee : 

"  Soon  we  heard  one  of  the  constables  call  out^ '  Yirgil  Hoddns  t  Vir- 
gil Hoskins !'  '  Here/  answered  our  companion  the  Yankee  peddler,  quak- 
ing up  to  the  bar.  Bbadamanthus  was  seated  with  a  great  numbar  of 
huge  aooount-books  before  him.    '  Yirgil  Hoakiiia  is  your  name,  is  it?' 
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said  he.  '  Here  it  is  among  ihe  Ks,  page  49^358.  Ah,  YirgQ  I  there's  a 
terribly  long  account  against  you.  Let*s  see  a  few  of  the  charges.' 
{Reads,) 

*'  YiRQiL  HosKiNs.  Dr. 

"  June  27,  18 — .  To  selling,  in  the  coarse  of  one  peddling  expedition, 
497,368  wooden  nutmegs,  281,532  Spanish  segars  made  of  oak  leayes, 
and  647  wooden  clocks. 

"  *  What  do  you  say  to  that  charge,  Hoskins  ?' 

"  Boskins.  *  Why,  that  was  counted  in  our  place  about  the  greatest 
peddling  trip  that  ever  was  made  over  the  Potomac.' 

''  Ithadamanthus  reads :  June  29, 18 — .  To  stealing  an  old  grindstone, 
smearing  it  over  with  butter,  and  then  selling  it  as  a  cheese. 

"  HoskinSj  in  great  surprise,  *  Jimminny !  Surely  you  wouldn't  pun- 
ish a  man  for  that,  would  you  7 

^^ Rhadamanihus  reads:  December  13,  1780.  To  making  a  counter- 
feit dollar  of  pewter,  when  you  were  six  years  old,  and  cheating  your  own 
&ther  with  it. 

"  HoMns,  '  Daddy  was  mighty  glad  when  he  found  it  out.  He  said 
it  showed  I  had  a  genius.' 

"  EhadamanQius  reads  :  July  2,  18 — ,  To  taking  a  worn-out  pidr  of 
shoes,  which  you  found  in  the  road,  and  selling  them  to  a  pious  old  lady 
88  being  actually  the  shoes  of  Saint  Paul. 

"  Hoskins^  wUh  eaniUaiion.  '  I  made  four  dollars  and  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  by  that' 

"  Rhadamanihus  reads :  July  2, 18 — ,  To  taking  an  empty  old  watoh- 
case,  putting  a  live  cricket  into  it,  and  then  selling  it  as  a  patent  lever  in 
full  motion. 

"  Boskins.  *  He,  he,  he ;  that  was  one  of  the  'cutest  tricks  I  ever 
played  in  all  my  life.' 

" Ehadamanthus :  'It  would  occupy  me  a  week,  Hoskins,  to  go 
through  all  the  charges  against  you.  These  few  are  sufficient.  I  really 
am  getting  entirely  out  of  patience  with  New  England,  for  it  gives  me 
more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  You  are  sen- 
tenced to  be  thrown  into  a  lake  of  boiling  molasses,  where  nearly  all  your 
countrymen  already  are,  with  that  same  old  grindstone  tied  to  your  neck, 
and  to  remain  there  for  ever.' " 

The  Bame  writer  represents  a  Yankee  orator  promulgating 
from  the  stomp : 

''  1.  That  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  but  something  else,  I  have 
not  yet  exactly  ascertained  what. 

"27  That  the  higher  the  tax  upon  articles  of  merchandise^  the  lower 
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wHl  be  the  price;  the  imagination  can  fix  no  limit  to  the  cheapness  to  be 
thus  obtained. 

"  3.  That  the  higher  the  price  of  Northern  manufactures,  the  better 
for  us,  as  it  will  make  us  rich. 

"  4.  That  the  lower  the  price  of  cotton,  and  other  Southern  products, 
the  better  for  those  who  raise  them,  as  it  will  force  them  to  be  economical, 
and  economy  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  virtues." 

The  burlesque  concludes  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  Yan- 
kee's soul : 

*^  The  devil  is  a  wonderfully  skillful  chemist,  and  knows  how  to  an* 
alyze  all  substances^  whether  material  or  spiritual.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
erected  a  furnace,  seized  one  of  the  Yankees,  and  disengaged  fi*om  the 
body  that  which  in  these  animals  supplies  the  place  of  a  souL  It  stood 
up  before  us^  a  thing  utterly  strange  and  indescribable.  He  put  it  into  a 
large  crucible,  reduced  it  to  a  fluid  mass,  and  then  separated  the  compon* 
ent  parts. 

^^  It  consisted  of— - 

Fiarta  in  a  thousud. 

Cunning, .  125 

Hypocrisy, 125 

Avarice, 125 

Falsehood, 125 

Sneakingncss, 125 

Nameless  and  numberless  small  vices,         ....  140 

Essence  of  onions,  New  England  ram,  molasses^  and  cod-fish,  235 

1000 

A  retort  appeared  at  the  North,  which  was  more  than 
equal  in  humor  and  point  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Nullifier." 
It  was  entitled,  ^^A  Yankee  among  the  Nullifiers."  The 
following  amusing  passage  is  full  of  the  feeling  of  the  hour  : 

"  As  I  was  one  evening  in  company  with  sundry  Nullifiers,  one  of  them 
related  the  following: 

'"  I  am  very  particular,'  said  he, '  never  to  use  an  article  of  American 
manufiicture  on  any  consideration  whatever.  It  costs  me  a  great  deal  more, 
to  be  sure,  to  obtain  those  of  foreign  production.  But  I  am  determined  not 
to  encourage  the  advocates  of  protection ;  and  would  sooner  go  filly  miles, 
and  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  more  than  a  thing  is  worth,  if  it  be  only  im- 
ported, than  have  a  similar  article  of  American  manufacture  brought  to  my 
very  door  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

'' '  But  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  I  sometimes  get  confoundedly  taken  in. 
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Why,  it  was  only  last  week  that  I  discovered  a  monstrous  cheat  that  had 
been  put  upon  me.  Falling  into  conyersation  with  a  Yankee,  I  launched 
out  as  usual  against  the  Tariff,  and  swore  that  I  would  go  bareheaded  and 
barebacked  till  the  end  of  time,  sooner  than  I  would  wear  a  coat  made  of 
American  cloth,  or  a  hat  manu&ctured  in  an  American  shop. 

*' '  With  that  the  fellow  poked  out  his  hand  and  desired,  if  it  was  no 
offense,  to  examine  the  quality  of  my  coat  "  You  may  examine  it  as 
much  as  you  please,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  '11  find  it 's  none  of  your  Yankee 
manu&cture  ?*' 

"  '  "  There 's  where  your  mistaken,  Mister,"  said  he.  "  I  helped  make 
that  doth  myself  at  the  £ontoosuc  Factoiy,  in  old  Barkshire,  Massachu- 
setts." 

"  ' "  The  devil  you  did  I"  said  I.  "  Why,  I  purchased  this  cloth  of  a 
merchant  who  assured  me  positively  that  it  was  of  British  manufacture. 
But  what  makes  you  think  it  is  American  cloth,  and  especially  that  it  was 
made  at  the  Pon ,  what  do  you  call  it,  Factory  ?" 

" «  "  Why,  I  know  by  the  feel  of  it    Any  fool  might  know  that" 

'^ '  He  then  made  a  like  request— provided  always  it  was  no  offense^ 
to  examine  my  hat  "  You  are  devilish  afraid  of  giving  offense,"  said  I, 
at  the  same  time  handing  him  my  hat;  ''  but  at  all  events  you  'U  not  find 
that  of  American  manufacture.  It 's  real  London  made.  I  paid  ten  dol- 
lars for  it  to  the  importer." 

II  t  u  rpjjQ  jQQpg  fo^i  jQ^  then,"  said  he ;  "  why,  I  made  that  hat  with 
my  own  hands,  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  Connecticut ;  and  I  can  buy  as 
many  jest  like  it  as  you  can  shake  a  stick  at,  for  four  dollars  apiece." 

«  *  "  Confound  you,  for  a  lying  Yankee !"  said  I,  beginning  to  get  angry 
at  the  fellow's  impertinence — "  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  hatter  and  cloth 
manufacturer  too  ?  But  here 's  sufficient  evidence,  inside  of  the  hat,  to 
convict  you  of  an  untruth ;  here 's  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  Bond- 
street,  London." 

'' '  '*  Hal  ha  I  ha  1"  said  he,  laughing  in  my  face — "  I  printed  that  label 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut"  % 

"  * "  You  Yankee  scoundrel  I"  said  I,  «  what  hav'nt  you  done?" 

" ' "  I  never  did  so  foolish  a  thing,"  replied  he,*'  as  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  British  manufactures  as  I  have  to  give  for  American  ones ;  and  after  all, 
find  the  goods  had  been  made  in  the  workshops  of  our  own  country." 

'* '  This  capped  the  climax  of  the  fellow's  impertinence ;  and  I  kicked 
him  out  doors  for  his  pains.'  " 

Here,  then,  was  material  upon  which  the  great  nullified 
oonld  work — ^the  discontent  of  the  South  with  the  protective 
system,  and  the  popular  antipathy  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union.    It  proved  an  explosive  material  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

KXTLLIFIO  A  TION     AS    AN     EVENT. 

Calhoun  began  it.  Calhoun  continued  it.  Calhoun 
stopped  it. 

So  much  is  known.  But  the  means  are  not  accessible^ 
and  are  not  likely  to  be,  of  forming  a  certain  judgment  re- 
specting the  character  of  this  celebrated  person.  We  can  not 
positively  determine  whether  he  was  a  selfish,  or  merely  a 
mistaken  man  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  the  love 
of  the  presidency,  or  of  justice  and  South  Carolina,  that  im- 
pelled him. 

The  old  Jackson  men  of  the  inner  set  still  speak  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  terms  which  show  that  they  consider  him  at  once 
the  most  wicked  and  the  most  despicable  of  American  states- 
men. He  was  a  coward,  conspirator,  hypocrite,  traitor,  and 
fool,  say  they.  He  strove,  schemed,  dreamed,  lived,  only  for 
the  presidency ;  and  when  he  despaired  of  reaching  that 
office  by  honorable  means,  he  sought  to  rise  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  country — thinking  it  better  to  reign  in  South  Carolina 
than  to  serve  in  the  United  States.  General  Jackson  lived 
and  died  in  this  opinion.  In  his  last  sickness  he  declared 
that,  in  reflecting  upon  his  administration,  he  chiefly  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  had  John  C.  Calhoun  executed  for 
treason.  "  My  country,"  said  the  General,  "  would  have 
sustained  me  in  the  act,  and  his  fate  would  have  been  a 
warning  to  traitors  in  all  time  to  come." 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  think  ill  of  a  character 
beloved  by  the  people  of  one  State,  admired  by  the  people 
of  many  States,  generally  respected  in  all  the  States.  Bul- 
wer  and  others  have  maintained  that  we  can  not  learn  a  man's 
character  from  his  writings.  Perhaps  not,  when  his  writings 
are  imaginative  and  emotional,  because  such  effusions  do  not 
tell  the  secret  of  secrets — whether  the  good  feelings  of  the 
author  have  power  to  control  his  conduct.    A  man  of  the 
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right  stamp  lives  better  than  he  writes  :  a  man  of  the  wrong 
stamp  writes  better  than  he  lives.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, voluminous,  argumentative,  difficult  to  read,  seem  to 
reveal  to  us  an  honest,  earnest  nature.  We  should  naturally 
infer  from  them  that,  soured  in  some  degree  by  his  disappoint- 
ment with  regard  to  the  presidency,  he  had  fallen  under  tho 
domination  of  one  idea,  which  he  spent  his  last  years  in  pro- 
mulgating, and  of  which  he  seemed  to  die.  We  also  learn 
from  those  who  associated  familiarly  with  him  that  he  was 
personally  the  most  amiable,  gracious,  and  even  fascinating 
of  men.  The  pages  of  the  Senate-chamber  liked  to  serve 
him.  The  reporters  of  the  Washington  press  were  fond  of 
him.  His  neighbors  in  South  Carolina  loved  him.  It  was 
only  his  equals  and  rivals.  Clay,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  the 
rest,  who  hated  him  ;  and  they  did  hate  him  most  cordially. 
And  I  am  bound  to  state  that,  after  long  holding  out  against 
their  view  of  his  character,  a  close  survey  of  his  political 
career  has  compelled  me  to  doubt  both  his  patriotism  and  his 
sincerity.  I  can  not  reconcile  some  of  his  important  actions 
with  the  usual  theory  that  he  was  a  pure,  but  mistaken  man. 
I  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  mania  for  the 
presidency  (which  has  led  so  many  promising  spirits  to  their 
damnation)  that  inspired  all  his  later  efforts.  It  does  really 
seem  that  from  the  hour  when  public  men  feel  themselves  to 
be  on  the  road  to  the  presidential  mansion — that  whited 
sepulchre  of  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature — they  all,  in 
some  degree,  cease  to  be  worthy  of  themselves.  They  take 
on  board,  as  it  were^  and  stow  away  in  the  hold  of  their 
souls  a  huge  magnet,  which  pulls  the  needle  of  conscience 
all  awry.  If  only  those  candidates  for  the  presidency  who 
have  passed  that  tremendous  ordeal  without  just  reproach 
throw  stones  at  Mr.  Calhoun's  memory,  his  good  name  is 
safe. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  facts.  The  war  of  1812  left  the 
country  burthened  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  blessed  with  a  great  number  of  small 
manufactories.    The  debt  and  the  manufactories  were  both 
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results  of  the  war.  By  cutting  off  the  supply  of  foreign 
manufactured  articles,  the  war  had  produced  upon  the  home 
manufacturing  interest  the  effect  of  a  prohibitory  tariff.  To 
pay  the  interest  of  this  great  debt  and  occasional  installments 
of  the  principal,  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  raise 
a  far  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  before  been  collected  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  manufacturing  interest  asked  that 
the  duties  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  afford  some  part  of 
that  complete  protection  which  the  war  had  given  it.  The 
peace,  that  had  been  welcomed  with  such  wild  delight  in  1815, 
had  prostrated  entire  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  the 
war  had  given  a  sudden  development. 

Among  those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  session  of  1815~'16,  and  strove  to  have  the  pro- 
tective principle  permanently  incorporated  into  the  revenue 
legislation  of  Congress,  the  most  active,  the  most  zealous, 
was  John  C.  Calhoun,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  South  Carolina.  He  spoke  often  on  the  subject, 
and  he  spoke  unequivocally.  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  the 
friend,  ally,  and  messmate  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  admitted  that  the 
Carolinian  had  surpassed  himself  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  labored  in  the  cause  of  protection. 

One  of  his  arguments  was  drawn  from  the  condition  of 
Poland  at  the  time.  *^The  country  in  Europe,"  said  he, 
"  having  the  most  skillful  workmen,  is  broken  up.  It  is  to 
us,  if  wisely  used,  more  valuable  than  the  repeal  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  to  England.  She  had  the  prudence  to  profit 
by  it — ^let  us  not  discover  less  political  sagacity.  Afford  to 
ingenuity  and  industry  immediate  and  AMPLE  PBOTEC- 
TION,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  preference  to  this  free 
and  happy  country." 

The  protectionists,  led  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun,  tri- 
umphed in  1816.  In  the  tariff  bill  of  1820,  the  principle  was 
carried  farther,  and  still  farther  in  those  of  1824  and  1828. 
Under  the  protective  system,  manufactures  flourished,  and 
the  public  debt  was  greatly  diminished.    It  attracted  skillful 
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workmen  to  the  country,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  had  said  it  would, 
and  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  ordinary  emigration. 

But,  about  the  year  1824,  it  b^an  to  be  thought,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  system  were  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  South  hastened  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  protectire  system  was  the  cause  of  its  lagging  be- 
hind. There  was,  accordingly,  a  considerable  southern  oppo- 
sition to  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  a  general  southern  opposition 
to  that  of  1828.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  South  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency  General  Jackson,  whose  votes  and  whose 
writings  had  committed  him  to  the  principle  of  protection. 
Southern  politicians  felt  that  the  General,  as  a  southern  man, 
was  more  likely  to  further  their  views  than  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Clay,  both  of  whom  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  protec- 
tion. 

As  the  first  years  of  General  Jackson's  administration 
wore  away  without  affording  to  the  South  the  "relief"  which 
they  had  hoped  from  it,  the  discontent  of  the  southern  people 
increased.  Circumstances  gave  them  a  new  and  most  telling 
argument.  In  1831,  the  public  debt  had  been  so  far  dimin- 
ished as  to  render  it  certain  that  in  three  years,  the  last  dol- 
lar of  it  would  be  paid.  The  government  had  been  collecting 
about  twice  as  much  revenue  as  its  annual  expenditures  re- 
quired. In  three  years,  therefore,  there  would  be  an  annual 
surplus  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  South 
demanded,  with  almost  a  united  voice,  that  the  duties  should 
be  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  revenue  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture, and  that,  in  making  this  reduction,  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection should  be,  in  effect,  abandoned.  Protection  should 
thenceforth  be  "incidentar'  merely.  The  session  of  1831-'2 
was  the  one  during  which  southern  gentlemen  hoped  to 
effect  this  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country.  The 
President's  Message,  as  we  have  seen,  also  announced  that, 
in  view  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  was 
high  time  that  Congress  should  prepare  for  the  threatened 
Surplus. 

The  case  was  one  of  real  difficulty.    It  was  a  case  for  a 
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Btatesman.  No  body  of  men  ever  assembled  could  have  dis- 
posed of  it  without  doing  injury  to  some  important  interest. 
To  reduce  the  revenue  thirteen  millions,  at  one  fell  and  indis- 
criminate swoop,  would  close  half  the  workshops  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  for  the  United  States  to  go  on  rais- 
ing thirteen  millions  a  year  more  than  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  government,  would  have  been  an  intolerable 
absurdity. 

Mr.  Clay,  after  an  absence  from  the  halls  of  Congress  of 
six  years,  returned  to  the  Senate  in  December,  1831 — an 
illustrious  figure,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  its  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  his  old  renown  enhanced  by  his  long  exile 
from  the  scene  of  his  well-remembered  triumphs.  The  gal- 
leries fiUed  when  he  was  expected  to  speak.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  prime.  He  never  spoke  so  well  as  then,  nor  as 
often,  nor  so  long,  nor  with  so  much  applause.  But  he  either 
could  not,  or  dared  not,  undertake  the  choking  of  the  Surplus. 
What  wise,  complete,  far-reaching  measure  can  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  link  his  fortunes  to  ?  He  treated  it  as  he 
did  a  certain  "  lion "  in  1819,  mentioned  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume. He  wounded,  without  killing  it ;  and  he  was  compelled^ 
at  a  later  3ay,  to  do  what  it  had  been  glorious  voluntarily  to 
attempt  in  1832.  He  proposed  merely  "  that  the  duties  upon 
articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into 
competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the 
United  States,  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon 
wines  and  silica,  and  that  those  be  reduced."  After  a  debate 
of  months'  duration,  a  bill  in  accordance  with  this  proposition 
passed  both  Houses,  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  It 
preserved  the  protective  principle  intact ;  it  reduced  the  in- 
come of  the  government  about  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
it  inflamed  the  discontent  of  the  South  to  such  a  degree,  that 
one  State,  under  the  influence  of  a  man  of  force,  became  ca- 
pable of — Nullification. 

The  President  signed  the  bill,  as  he  told  his  friends,  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  an  approach  to  the  measure  required.  His 
influence^  during  the  session^  had  been  secretly  exerted  in 
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favor  of  compromise.  Major  Lewis,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  had  been  much  in  the  lobbies  and  committee-rooms 
of  the  capitol,  urging  members  of  both  sections  to  make  con- 
cessions. The  President  thought  that  the  just  course  lay  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  abandoning  the  protective  prin- 
ciple and  of  reducing  the  duties  in  total  disregard  of  it. 

"  You  must  yield  something  on  the  tarifif  question,"  said 
Major  Lewis  to  the  late  Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York,  "  or 
Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  sacrificed." 

Said  Governor  Marcy  in  reply  :  "  I  am  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
friend,  but  the  protective  system  is  more  important  to  New 
York  than  Mr.  Van  Buren." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  hostile  correspondence 
with  the  President  was  published  by  him,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  President  retorted  by 
getting  rid  of  the  three  members  of  the  cabinet  who  favored 
the  succession  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  presidency.  Three 
months  after,  in  the  Pendleton  Messenger  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Calhoun  continued  the  strife  by  publishing  his  first  trea- 
tise upon  nullification.  As  there  was  no  obvious  reason  for 
such  a  publication  at  that  moment,  the  Vice-President  began 
his  essay  by  giving  a  reason  for  it.  "  It  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities," said  he,  "  of  the  station  I  occupy,  that  while  it 
necessarily  connects  its  incumbent  with  the  politics  of  the  day, 
it  affords  him  no  opportunity  officially  to  express  his  senti- 
ments, except  accidentally  on  an  equal  division  of  the  body 
over  which  he  presides.  He  is  thus  exposed,  as  I  have  often 
experienced,  to  have  his  opinions  erroneously  and  variously 
represented.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  correct  course  I  conceive 
to  be  to  remain  silent,  leaving  to  time  and  circumstances  the 
correction  of  misrepresentations  ;  but  there  are  occasions  so 
vitally  important,  that  a  regard  both  to  duty  and  character 
would  seem  to  forbid  such  a  course  ;  and  such  I  conceive  to 
be  the  present.  The  frequent  allusions  to  my  sentiments  will 
not  permit  me  to  doubt  that  such,  also,  is  the  public  concep- 
tion, and  that  it  claims  the  right  to  know,  in  relation  to  the 
question  referred  to,  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  impor* 
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tant  official  stations ;  while,  on  my  part,  desiring  to  receive 
neither  unmerited  praise  nor  blame,  I  feel,  I  trust,  the  solici- 
tude which  every  honest  and  independent  man  ought,  that  my 
sentiments  should  be  truly  known,  whether  they  be  such  as 
may  be  calculated  to  recommend  them  to  public  favor  or  not. 
Entertaining  these  impressions,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  known  my  sentiments  ;  and  I  have  adopted 
the  mode  which,  on  reflection,  seemed  to  be  the  most  simple, 
and  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  view/' 

The  essay,  which  fills  five  columns  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent endeavors  to  show  that  nullification  is  the  natural, 
proper,  and  peaceful  remedy  for  an  intolerable  grievance  in- 
flicted by  Congress  upon  a  State  or  upon  a  section  ;  secondly, 
that  the  tariff  law  of  1828,  unless  rectified  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  will  be  such  a  grievance.  He  went  all 
lengths  against  the  protective  principle.  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional, unequal  in  its  operation,  oppressive  to  the  South,  an 
evil  ^^  inveterate  and  dangerous/'  The  reduction  of  duties  to 
the  revenue  standard  could  be  delayed  no  longer  "  without 
the  most  distracting  and  dangerous  consequences."  "The 
honest  and  obvious  course  is,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  by  a  timely  and  judicious  reduc- 
tion of  the  imposts  ;  and  thereby  to  leave  the  money  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  made  it ;  and  from  whom  it  can  not  be 
honestly  nor  constitutionally  taken,  unless  required  by  the 
fair  and  legitimate  wants  of  the  government.  If,  neglecting 
a  disposition  so  obvious  and  just,  the  government  should  at- 
tempt to  keep  tip  the  present  high  duties,  when  the  money 
was  no  longer  wanted,  or  to  dispose  of  this  immense  surplus 
by  enlarging  the  old,  or  devising  new  schemes  of  appropria- 
tions ;  or,  finding  that  to  be  impossible,  it  should  adopt  the 
most  dangerous,  unconstitutional,  and  absurd  project  ever 
devised  by  any  government,  of  dividing  the  surplus  among 
the  States  (a  project  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  could 
not  fail  to  create  an  antagonist  interest  between  the  States 
and  General  Government,  on  all  questions  of  appropriations, 
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which  would  certainly  end  in  reducing  the  latter  to  a  mere 
office  of  collection  and  distribution),  either  of  these  modes 
would  be  considered  by  the  section  suffering  under  the  present 
high  duties,  as  a  fixed  determination  to  perpetuate  forever 
what  it  considers  the  present  unequal,  unconstitutional,  and 
oppressive  burden  ;  andjfrom  that  moTnent,  it  would  cease 
to  look  to  the  general  government  for  relief" 

Nullification  is  distinctly  announced  in  this  passage.  It 
seems  to  be  again  announced,  as  a  thing  inevitable,  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  essay  :  "  In  thus  placing  my  opin- 
ions before  the  public,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by  the  ex* 
pectation  of  changing  the  public  sentiment.  Such  a  motive, 
on  a  question  so  long  agitated,  and  so  beset  with  feelings  of 
prejudice  and  interest,  would  aigue,  on  my  part,  an  insuffer- 
able vanity,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  human  heart. 
To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  imputation  of  either,  I  have 
confined  my  statements  on  the  many  and  important  points  on 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  touch,  to  a  simple  declaration 
of  my  opinion,  without  advancing  any  other  reasons  to  sus- 
tain them  than  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  full  understanding  of  my  views.  With  every  caution  on 
my  part,  I  dare  not  hope,  in  taking  the  step  I  have,  to  escape 
the  imputation  of  improper  motives  ;  though  I  have  without 
reserve  freely  expressed  my  opinions,  not  regarding  whether 
they  might  or  might  not  be  popular.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  such  as  will  conciliate  public  favor,  but 
the  opposite  ;  which  I  gi*eatly  regret,  as  I  have  ever  placed  a 
high  estimate  on  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall  at  least  be  sustained  by  feelings  of 
conscious  rectitude.  I  have  formed  my  opinions  after  the 
most  careful  and  deliberate  examination,  with  all  the  aids 
which  my  reason  and  experience  could  furnish  ;  I  have  ex- 
pressed them  honestly  and  fearlessly,  r^ardless  of  their  effects 
personally  ;  which,  however  interesting  to  me  individually, 
are  of  too  little  importance  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate 
where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  country  are  so  vitally 
involved." 
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In  this  performance,  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  refer  to  his  for- 
gotten championship  of  the  protective  policy  in  1816.  The 
busy  burrowers  of  the  press,  however,  occasionally  brought 
to  the  surface  a  stray  memento  of  that  championship,  which 
the  press  of  South  Carolina  denounced  as  slanderous.  A  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  South  Carolina,  was  moved,  by  his  disgust  at 
such  reminders,  to  write  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  asking  him  for  in- 
formation respecting  ^^  the  origin  of  a  system  so  abhorrent  to 
the  South."  Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  the  inquiry  does  not 
read  like  the  letter  of  an  honest  man.  It  certainly  conveyed 
impressions  at  variance  with  the  truth.  He  said  that  ^^  he 
had  always  considered  the  tariff  of  1816  as  in  reality  a  mea- 
sure of  revenue — as  distinct  from  one  of  protection ;"  that  it 
reduced  duties  instead  of  increasing  them  ;  that  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures  was  regarded  as  a  mere  incidental 
feature  of  the  bill ;  that  he  had  regarded  its  protective  char- 
acter as  temporary,  to  last  only  until  the  debt  should  be  paid  ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  had  not  paid  very  particular  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  bill  at  the  time,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  had  drafted  it ;  that  ^^  his  time  and  atten- 
tion were  much  absorbed  with  the  question  of  the  currency," 
as  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  that  subject ;  that 
the  tariff  bill  of  1816  was  innocence  itself  compared  with  the 
monstrous  and  unconstitutional  tariff  of  1828,  and  had  no 
principle  in  common  with  it. 

These  assertions  may  not  all  be  quite  destitute  of  truth, 
but  they  are  essentially  false,  and  the  impression  created  by 
them  is  most  erroneous.  The  reader  has  but  to  turn  to  the 
debates  of  1816,  to  discover  that  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
bill  turned  entirely  on  its  protective  character,  and  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  special  defender  of  its  protective  provisions. 
The  strict  constructionist  or  State  rights  party  was  headed 
then  in  the  House  by  John  Randolph,  who,  on  many  occasions 
during  the  long  debate,  rose  to  refute  Mr.  Calhoun's  protec- 
tive reasoning.  Calhoun  was  then  a  member  of  the  other 
wing  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  a  bank  man,  an  in- 
ternal improvement  man,  a  protectionist,  a  consolidationist— • 
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in  shorty  a  republican  of  the  Hamiltonian  school,  rather  than 
the  Jeffersonian.  He  was  strenuous  in  asserting,  among 
other  things,  that  protection  would  benefit  the  planter  as 
much  as  it  benefited  the  manufacturer.  In  fact,  there  is  not 
a  protective  argument  now  employed  by  Mr.  Carey  or  the 
New  York  IVibune,  which  can  not  be  found  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  the  tariff  of  1816.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr. 
Calhoun's  course  on  this  question  in  1816  which  gave  him 
that  popularity  in  Pennsylvania  which  induced  his  friends  in 
that  State  to  start  him  for  the  presidency  in  1824.  His 
principal  tariff  speech  had  been  printed  upon  a  sheet,  framed, 
hung  up  in  bar-rooms  and  parlors  along  with  the  Farewell 
Address  of  Greneral  Washington.  A  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania  reminded  Calhoun  of  this  fact  during  the 
session  of  1833. 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  then  of  the  State  Department,  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Richmond  Inquirer ^  fell  upon  Mr. 
Calhoun's  Reynolds  letter,  and  tore  it  to  shreds.  He  found 
that  (to  use  his  own  language)  it  contained  more  errors  than 
it  contained  words.  He  copied  from  the  old  newspapers 
column  after  column  of  the  debates  of  1816,  in  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  figured  as  the  most  active  and  even  enthusiastic  of 
the  protectionists.  He  showed  that  his  name  was  associated 
with  that  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  defense  of  the  principle,  and 
that  both  were  frequently  replied  to  at  the  same  time  by 
members  of  the  other  division  of  the  party.  These  articles 
of  Mr.  Trist  created  what  is  now  termed  "a  sensation."  The 
President  was  greatly  pleased  with  them,  and  had  not  the 
least  diflSculty  in  accepting  Mr.  Trist's  conclusion,  "  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  totally  destitute  of  all  regard  for  truth." 

Mr.  Calhoun's  fulmination  in  the  Pendleton  Messenger 
was  dated  July  26th,  1831.  Congress  met  in  December  fol- 
lowing, and  debated  the  tariff  all  the  winter  and  spring. 
Late  in  the  month  of  June,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two  to 
sixteen  in  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  to  sixty-five  in  the  House,  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  re- 
affirming the  protective  principle,  and  abolishing  duties  on 
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articles  not  needing  protection,  was  passed.  A  month  after, 
Congress  adjoamed  ;  the  Vice-President  went  home  to  South 
Carolina  ;  and  that  fiery  little  State  soon  prepared  to  execute 
the  threats  contained  in  the  Yice-President's  Pendleton 
manifesto. 

The  legislatore  of  the  State,  early  in  the  autumn,  passed 
an  act  calling  a  convention  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  late  action 
of  Congress,  and  of  suggesting  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
South  Carolina  in  relation  to  it  At  Columbia,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  the  convention  met.  It  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  the  dlite  of  the  State. 
The  Hamiltons,  the  Haynes,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Butlers,  and, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  great  families  of  a  State  of  great  fami- 
lies were  represented  in  it.  It  was  a  body  of  men  as  respec- 
table in  character  and  ability  as  has  ever  been  convened  in 
South  Carolina.  Courtesy  and  resolution  marked  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  work  undertaken  by  it  was  done  with  com- 
mendable thoroughness.  A  committee  of  twenty-one  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
or  rather  a  programme  of  Ihe  proceedings  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  end  designed.  The  chief  result  of  the  labors  of 
this  committee  was  the  celebrated  Obdinakce,  which  ordi- 
nance, signed  by  the  entire  convention,  consisted  of  five  dis- 
tinct decrees,  to  the  execution  of  which  the  members  pledged 
themselves.    It  was  ordained — 

I.  That  the  tariff  law  of  1828,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
same  of  1832,  were  "  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding 
upon  this  State,  its  officers  or  citizens." 

IL  No  duties  enjoined  by  that  law  on  its  amendment 
shall  be  paid,  or  permitted  to  be  paid,  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1833. 

III.  In  no  case  involving  the  validity  of  the  expected  nul- 
lifying act  of  the  legislature,  shall  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  be  permitted.  No  copy  of  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  allowed  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  Any 
attempt  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  '^  may  be  dealt  with 
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as  for  a  contempt  of  the  court/'  from  which  the  appeal  is 
taken. 

lY.  Eveiy  office-holder  in  the  State,  whether  of  the  civil 
or  the  military  service,  and  every  person  hereafter  assuming 
an  office,  and  every  juror,  shall  take  an  oath  to  obey  this  Or- 
dinance, and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  in  acooidanoe  there- 
vnth  or  suggested  thereby. 

y .  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  attempt 
to  enforce  the  tariff  laws,  now  existing,  by  means  of  its  army 
or  navy,  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State,  or  preventing  the 
^ress  or  ingress  of  vessels,  or  shall  in  any  way  harass  or  ob- 
struct the  foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  then  South  Caro- 
lina will  no  longer  consider  herself  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union  :  "  the  people  of  this  State  will  thenceforth  hold  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  pre- 
serve their  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate 
government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  severe^ 
and  independent  States  may  of  right  do.'' 

Such  was  the  Nullifying  Ordinance  of  November  24th, 
1832 — ^Mr.  Calhoun's  peaceful,  constitutional,  and  union- 
cementing  remedy  for  a  federal  grievance.  The  convention 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  justifying  its  proceedings,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  accepted  the  Ordinance  with 
remarkable  unanimity.  There  was  a  union  party  in  the  State, 
respectable  in  numbers  and  character,  but  the  nullifiers  com- 
manded an  immense,  an  almost  silencing  majority.  Bobert 
Y.  Hayne,  a  member  of  the  convention,  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State,  and  the  l^islature  that  assembled  early  in  De- 
cember, was  chiefly  composed  of  nullifiers.  The  message  of 
the  new  governor  endorsed  the  acts  of  the  convention  in  the 
strongest  language  possible.  ^^  I  recognize,"  said  the  gover- 
nor, ^^  no  allegiance  as  paramount  to  that  which  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  owe  to  the  State  of  their  birth  or  their 
adoption.  I  here  publicly  declare,  and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  I  shall  hold  myself  bound,  by  the  h^^iest 
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of  aQ  obligationsy  to  carry  into  full  effect,  not  only  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  convention^  but  every  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
every  judgment  of  our  own  courts,  the  enforcement  of  which 
may  devolve  on  the  executiva  I  claim  no  right  to  revise 
their  acts.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  execute  them ;  and  that 
duty  I  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  faithfully  to  per- 
form." 

He  said  more :  ^'  If  the  sacred  soil  of  Carolina  should  be 
polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  an  invader,  or  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  citizens,  shed  in  her  defense,  I  trust  in  Al- 
mighty God  that  no  son  of  heiB,  native  or  adopted,  who  has 
been  nourished  at  her  bosom,  or  been  cherished  by  her  bounty, 
will  be  found  raising  a  parricidal  arm  against  our  common 
mother.  And  even  should  she  stand  alone  in  this  great 
struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  encompassed  by  her  ene- 
mies, that  there  will  not  be  found,  in  the  wide  limits  of  the 
State,  one  recreant  son  who  will  not  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  be 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  hdr  defense.  South  Carolina  can 
not  be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  eminence  on  which  she 
has  now  placed  herself,  except  by  the  hands^f  her  own  chil- 
dren. Give  her  but  a  fair  field,  and  she  asks  no  more.  Should 
she  succeed,  hers  will  be  glory  enough  to  have  led  the  way  in 
the  noble  work  of  beform.  And  if,  after  making  these  efforts 
due  to  her  own  honor,  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  she  is 
destined  utterly  to  fail,  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  failure,  not 
to  herself  alone,  but  to  the  entire  South,  nay,  to  the  whole 
Union,  will  attest  her  virtue." 

The  legislature  instantly  responded  to  the  message  by 
passing  the  acts  requisite  for  carrying  the  ordinance  into 
practical  effect  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  who  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  State  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparation.  Blue  cockades,  with 
a  palmetto  button  in  the  center,  appeared  upon  thousands  of 
hats,  bonnets,  and  bosoms.  Medals  were  struck  ere  long, 
bearing  this  inscription  :  ^^  John  C.  Calhoun,  First  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy."    The  l^islature  proceeded 
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Roon  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayne  to  the  governorship. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  individual  selected,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  accepted  the  seat 
He  resigned  the  vice-presidency,  and  began  his  journey  to 
Washington  in  December,  leaving  his  State  in  tiie  wildest 
ferment. 

Two  months  of  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned.  General  Jackson  spent  in  visiting  his  beloved 
Hermitage.  But  he  had  had  an  eye  upon  South  Carolina. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Washington  in  October,  came  news 
that  the  convention  of  the  South  Carolina  nuUifiers  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  on  the  nineteenth  of  November.  On  the 
sixth  of  that  month,  the  President  sent  secret  orders  to 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston  of  an  energetic 
character : 

"  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  measures  of  the  oonvention,  or  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  may  coiiaist^  in  part^  at  leasts  in  declaring  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  imposing  duties  unconstitutional,  and  null  and  void, 
and  in  forbidding  their  execution,  and  the  collection  of  the  duties  within 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  you  will,  immediately  afler  it  shall  be  form- 
ally announced,  resort  to  all  the  means  proyided  by  the  laws,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  to  counteract  the  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  declaration. 

"  For  this  purpose  you  will  consider  yourself  authorized  to  employ  the 
revenue  cutters  which  may  be  within  your  district,  and  provide  as  many 
boats,  and  employ  as  many  inspectors,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  already  referred  to.  You 
will,  moreover,  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  of  cutters  and  inspec- 
tors to  be  placed  on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port  or  place,  with  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable afler  her  first  coming  within  your  district,  and  direct  them  to  andior 
her  in  some  safe  place  within  the  harbor,  where  she  may  be  secure  from 
any  act  of  violence,  and  from  any  unauthorized  attempt  to  discharge  her 
cargo  before  a  compliance  with  the  laws ;  and  they  will  remain  on  board  of 
her  at  such  place  until  the  reports  and  entries  required  by  law  shall  be 
made,  both  of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  duties  paid,  or  secured  to  be  pud 
to  your  satisfaction,  and  until  the  regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for  land* 
ing  the  cargo ;  and  it  will  be  your  duty,  against  any  forcible  attempt^  to 
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retain  and  defend  the  custody  of  the  aald  vessel,  hj  the  aid  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  inspectors,  and  officers  of  the  cutters,  until  the  requisitions 
of  the  law  shall  be  fully  complied  with ;  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  re- 
move her  or  her  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  by 
the  form  of  legal  process  from  State  tribunals,  you  will  not  yield  the  cus- 
tody to  such  attempt,  but  will  consult  the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and 
employ  such  means  as,  under  the  particular  droumstances,  you  may  legally 
do,  to  resist  such  process,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo. 

"  Should  the  entry  of  such  vessel  and  cargo  not  be  completed,  and  the 
duties  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  by  bond  or  bonds,  with  sureties  to  your 
satisfaction,  within  ihe  time  limited  by  law,  you  will,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  take  possession  of  the  cargo,  and  land  and  store  the  same  at 
Castle  Pinckney,  or  some  other  safe  place,  and  in  due  time,  if  the  duties 
are  not  paid,  sell  the  same,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  56th  section 
of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799 ;  and  you  are  authorized  to  provide 
such  stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

A  few  days  after  the  dispatch  of  these  orders,  General 
Scott  was  quietly  ordered  to  Charleston,  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  President  confidentially  informed  the  collector,  '^  of  sup- 
erintending the  safety  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity."  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  disposition 
of  naval  and  military  forces,  designed  to  enable  the  President 
to  act  with  swift  efficiency,  if  there  should  be  occasion  to 
act. 

If  ever  a  man  was  resolved  to  accomplish  a  purpose, 
General  Jackson  was  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  preserve  in- 
tact the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Nor 
can  any  language  do  justice  to  the  fury  of  his  contemptuous 
wrath  against  the  author  and  fomenter  of  all  this  trouble. 
The  recently  published  autobiography  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale, 
of  Mississippi,  contains  a  passage  which  affords  us  a  peep  into 
the  White  House  when  nullification  was  the  ruling  topic. 
Dale  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  New  Orleans 
campaign  as  a  bearer  of  despatches,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  rendered  General  Jackson  much  service,  and  won  his 
regard. 

At  the  height  of  the  nullification  excitement,  '^  Big  Sam  " 
found  himself  at  the  city  of  Washington  : 
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"The  third  day,  Colonel  William  R.  King,  of  the  Senate,  brongbt  me 
word  that  President  Jackson  desired  to  see  me.  '  Tell  Dale,'  said  be  to 
Colonel  King,  '  that  if  I  had  as  little  to  do  as  he  has,  I  should  have  seen 
him  before  now.'  The  General  was  walking  in  the  lawn  in  front  of  his 
mansion  as  we  approached.  He  advanced,  and  grasped  me  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

'' '  No  introduction  is  needed,'  said  the  Colonel. 

'^ '  Oh  no,'  said  the  Gkneral,  shaking  my  hand  again,  '  I  shall  never  for- 
get Sam  Dale.'  We  walked  into  his  reception-room,  and  I  was  intro* 
duced  to  Col.  Benton,  and  five  or  six  other  distinguished  men.  They 
were  all  very  civil,  and  invited  me  to  visit  them.  They  were  talking  over 
^NvXUfieaium,'  the  engrossing  subject  at  that  period,  and  the  President, 
turning  to  me,  said,  '  General  Dale,  if  this  thing  goes  on,  our  country  will 
be  like  a  bag  of  meal  with  both  ends  open.  Pick  it  up  in  the  middle  or 
endwise,  and  it  will  run  out  I  must  tie  the  bag  and  save  the  country.' 
The  company  now  took  leave,  but  when  I  rose  to  retire  with  CoL  King, 
the  General  detained  me,  ordered  up  some  whisky,  and  directed  his  ser- 
vant to  refuse  all  visitors  until  one  o'clock.  He  talked  over  our  cam- 
paigns, and  then  of  the  business  that  brought  me  to  Washington.  He  then 
said,  *  Sam,  you  have  been  true  to  your  country,  but  you  have  made  one 
mistake  in  life.  You  are  now  old  and  solitary,  and  without  a  bosom 
friend  or  fiimily  to  comfort  you.  Qod  called  mine  away.  But  all  I  have 
achieved — £Etme,  power,  every  thing — ^would  I  exchange  if  she  could  be 
restored  to  me  for  a  moment' 

'^  The  iron  man  trembled  with  emotion,  and  for  some  time  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  tears  dropped  on  his  knee.  I  was  deeply  affected 
myself.  He  took  two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  and  then  abruptly 
said,  '  Dale,  they  are  trying  me  here ;  you  will  witness  it ;  but,  by  the 
Gbd  of  heaven,  I  will  uphold  the  laws.' 

"  I  understood  him  to  be  referring  to  nullification  again,  his  mind  evi* 
dently  having  recurred  to  it)  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  things  would 
go  right 

'^ '  They  shall  go  right,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  shivering  his 
pipe  upon  the  table. 

<<  He  calmed  down  after  this,  and  showed  me  his  collection  of  pipes^ 
many  of  a  most  costiy  and  curious  kind,  sent  to  him  torn  ererj  quarter, 
his  propensity  for  smoking  being  well  known.  '  These,'  said  he, '  will  do 
to  look  at  I  still  smoke  my  corn-cob,  Sam,  as  you  and  I  have  often  done 
together :  it  is  the  sweetest  and  best  pipe.' 

'*  When  I  rose  to  take  leave,  he  pressed  me  to  accept  a  room  there. 
'  I  can  talk  to  you  at  night ;  in  the  day  I  am  beset'  I  declined  on  the 
plea  of  business,  but  dined  with  him  several  times,  always,  no  matter  what 
dignitaries  were  present^  sitting  at  his  rig^t  hand.    He  ate  rery  sparias^yj 
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only  taking  a  angle  glass  of  wine,  thon^  his  table  was  magnificent 
When  we  parted  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  ^  Mj  friend,  farewell;  we  shall 
see  each  other  no  more ;  let  us  meet  in  heaven.' 

"  I  could  only  answer  him  with  tears,  for  I  felt  that  we  should  meet 
no  more  on  earth." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NTTLLIFICATION    EXPLODES    AND    TRIUMPHS. 

CoKGBESS  met  on  the  third  of  December.  Mr.  Calhotm 
had  not  reached  Washington,  and  his  intention  to  resign  the 
vice-presidency  was  not  known  there.  Judge  White,  of 
Tennessee,  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  pro  tem.y  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  then  notified  that 
Congress  was  ready  to  receive  the  annual  message. 

The  message  of  1832  reveals  few  traces  of  the  loud  and 
threatening  contentions  amid  which  it  was  produced.  It  is 
an  unusually  quiet  and  business-like  document.  The  rav- 
ages and  the  subsidence  of  the  cholera  were  briefly  referred 
to.  The  recall  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  England  was  merely 
mentioned  as  an  V  unexpected''  and  ^^  unfortunate'' circum- 
stance, which  had  interrupted  sundry  negotiations  with  the 
English  government.  The  income  of  the  year  would  reach 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  the  expenditures  sixteen 
millions  and  a  half ;  the  payments  on  the  public  debt  eighteen 
millions.  The  President  was  now  enabled  to  announce  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  there  would  remain  of  the  public 
debt  less  than  seven  millions,  which  would  be  extinguished 
early  in  the  course  of  that  year.  "  I  can  not,"  he  said,  "  too 
cordially  congratulate  Congress  and  my  fellow-citizens  on  the 
near  approach  of  that  memorable  and  happy  event,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt  of  this  great  and  free  nation. 
Faithful  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  marked  out  by  the 
legislation  of  the  country  for  this  object,  the  present  admin- 
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istration  has  devoted  to  it  all  the  means  which  a  flourishing 
commerce  has  supplied,  and  a  prudent  economy  preserved, 
for  the  puhlic  treasury.  Within  the  four  years  for  which  the 
people  have  confided  the  executive  power  to  my  charge,  fifty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars  will  have  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt." 

It  remained,  the  message  continued,  for  Congress  to  revise 
the  tariff,  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  reduced  necessi- 
ties of  the  government.  This  must  be  done  :  but  so  done,  if 
possible,  as  not  to  injure  the  manufacturing  interest.  "  Large 
interests  have  grown  up  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our  na^ 
tional  legislation,  which  it  would  seem  a  violation  of  public 
faith  suddenly  to  abandon.  Nothing  could  justify  it  but  the 
public  safety,  which  is  the  supreme  law.  But  those  who 
have  vested  their  capital  in  manu&cturing  establishments 
can  not  expect  that  the  people  will  continue  permanently  to 
pay  high  taxes  for  their  benefit,  when  the  money  is  not  re- 
quired for  any  legitimate  purpose  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  high  duties  have  been 
paid  as  long  as  the  money  arising  from  them  could  be  applied 
to  the  common  benefit  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt  ?"  This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  first  message,  which 
contemplated  a  permanent  surplus  revenue  for  division  among 
the  States.  The  President  here  recommended  all,  or  nearly 
all,  that  the  nuUifiers  demanded. 

The  troubles  in  South  Carolina  were  dismissed  in  a  single 
paragraph,  which  expressed  a  hope  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty. 

The  United  States  Bank  was  not  suffered  to  die  in  peace. 
"  I  recommend,"  said  the  President,  "  that  provision  be  made 
to  dispose  of  all  stocks  now  held  by  the  general  government 
in  corporations,  whether  created  by  the  general  or  State  gov- 
ernments, and  to  place  the  proceeds  in  the  treasury."  But 
this  was  not  all.  Congress  was  urged  to  institute  an  inquiry 
"  whether  the  public  deposits  in  that  institution  may  be  en- 
tirely safe."    Rumors  were  abroad,  said  the  President,  im- 
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peaching  the  character  of  the  bank,  which,  being  widely  cred- 
ited, seemed  to  call  for  formal  investigation. 

The  President  now  brought  forward  his  famous  recom- 
mendations respecting  the  public  lands.  They  should  no 
longer,  he  thought,  be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  but  should 
be  sold  to  actual  settlers,  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  surveying  and  selling,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  fulfilling  our  compacts  with  the  Indians. 
^^  The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of  the  west,"  ob- 
served the  President,  "  besides  contributing  their  equal  share 
of  taxation  under  our  impost  system,  have,  in  the  progress  of 
our  government,  for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into  the 
treasury  a  large  proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
of  the  revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part  has  been 
expended  among  them.  When,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
situation  in  this  respect,  we  add  the  consideration  that  it  is 
their  labor  alone  which  gives  real  value  to  the  lands,  and 
that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale  are  distributed  chiefly 
among  States  which  had  not  originally  any  claim  to  them, 
and  which  have  enjoyed  the  undivided  emolument  arising 
from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
the  new  States  will  remain  longer  contented  with  the  present 
policy,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt." 

The  President  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  relinquish  the  ownership  of  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  within  whose  borders  they  lay.  The  mes- 
sage contained  the  usual  recommendation  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  limiting  their  time  of  holding  office  to  a  single 
term  ;  which  last  could  not,  of  course,  be  omitted  in  view  of 
the  recent  reelection. 

While  Congress  was  listening  to  this  calm  and  su^estive 
message,  the  President  was  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  an- 
other document,  and  one  of  a  very  difierent  description.  A 
pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina 
Convention  reached  him  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  November. 
It  moved  him  profoundly ;  for  this  fiery  spirit  loved  his 
vou  in.  -dO 
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country  as  few  men  have  loved  it.  Though  he  regarded  those 
proceedings  as  the  fruit  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  treasonable 
ambition  and  treasonable  resentment,  he  rose,  on  this  occa- 
sion, above  personal  considerations,  and  conducted  himself 
with  that  union  of  daring  and  prudence  which  had  given  him 
such  signal  success  in  war.  He  went  to  his  office  alone,  and 
began  to  dash  off  page  after  page  of  the  memorable  Procla- 
mation which  was  soon  to  electrify  the  country.  He  wrote 
with  that  great  steel  pen  of  his,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  scatter  the  written  pages  all  over  the  table 
to  let  them  diy.  A  gentleman  who  came  in  when  the  Presi- 
dent had  written  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  observed  that  three 
of  them  were  glistening  with  wet  ink  at  the  same  moment. 
The  warmth,  the  glow,  the  passion,  the  eloquence  of  that 
proclamation,  were  produced  then  and  there  by  the  President's 
own  hand. 

To  these  pages  were  added  many  more  of  notes  and 
memoranda  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  presidential 
hat  for  some  weeks,  and  the  whole  collection  was  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  requested  to  draw  up  the  Proclamation  in  proper  form. 
Major  Lewis  writes  to  me :  '^  Mr.  Livingston  took  the  papers 
to  his  office,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  brought 
the  proclamation  to  the  General,  and  left  it  for  hh  examina- 
tion. After  reading  it,  he  came  into  my  room  and  remarked 
that  Mr.  Livingston  had  not  correctly  understood  his  notes — 
there  were  portions  of  the  draft,  he  added,  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  views,  and  must  be  altered.  He  then 
sent  his  messenger  for  Mr.  Livingston,  and,  when  he  came, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  passages  which  did  not  represent  his 
views,  and  requested  him  to  take  it  back  with  him  and  make 
the  idterations  he  had  suggested.  This  was  done,  and  the 
second  draft  being  satisfactory,  he  ordered  it  to  be  published. 
I  will  add  that,  before  the  proclamation  was  sent  to  press  to 
be  published,  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  General 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  leave  out  that  portion  to 
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which,  I  WW  sore,  the  Stete-r^htB  party  would  particularly 
object.    He  refuaed. 

"  Those  are  my  Tiews/'  said  he  with  great  decision  of 
manner,  "  and  I  will  not  change  them  nor  strike  them  out." 

This  celebrated  paper  was  dated  December  11th,  1832. 
The  word  proclamation  does  not  describe  it.  It  reads  more 
like  the  last  appeal  of  a  sorrowing  but  resolute  father  to  way- 
ward, misguided  sons.  Argument,  warning,  and  entreaty 
were  blended  in  its  composition.  It  began  by  calmly  refut- 
ing,  one  by  one,  the  leading  positions  of  the  nullifiers.  The 
right  to  anwul,  and  the  right  to  secede^  as  claimed  by  them, 
were  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  idea 
and  main  object  of  the  constitution ;  which  was  ^^  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union."  That  the  tariff  act  complained  of  did 
operate  unequally  was  granted,  but  so  did  eyexy  revenue  law 
that  had  ever  been  or  could  ever  be  passed. 

^^  The  wisdom  of  man  never  yet  contrived  a  system  of  tax- 
ation that  would  operate  with  perfect  equality.  If  the  ime- 
qual  operation  of  law  makes  it  unconstitutional,  and  if  all 
laws  of  that  description  may  be  abrogated  by  any  State  for 
that  cause,  then  indeed  is  the  Federal  Constitution  unworthy 
of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation.  We  have  hitherto 
relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  Union.  We  have 
received  it  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  safety,  in 
the  stormy  times  of  conflict  with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe. 
We  have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion  have 
pledged  to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  our 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  in  its  defense  and  support. 
Were  we  mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in  attaching  this  impor- 
tance to  the  Constitution  of  our  country  ?  Was  our  devotion 
paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy  contrivance,  which 
this  new  doctrine  would  make  it  ?  Did  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  support  of  an  airy  nothing,  a  bubble  that  must  be 
blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  disaffection  ?  Was  this 
self-destroying,  visionary  theory  the  work  of  the  profound 
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statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of  consti- 
tutional reform  was  entrusted  ?  Did  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton sanction,  did  the  States  ratify  such  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  fundamental  legislation  ?  No.  We  were  not  mis- 
taken. The  letter  of  this  great  instrument  is  icee  from  this 
radical  fault :  its  language  directly  contradicts  the  imputa- 
tion :  its  spirit — its  evident  intent  contradicts  it/' 

The  right  of  a  State  to  secede  was  strongly  denied.  ''  To 
say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union  is 
to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation.''  The  indi- 
vidual States  are  not  completely  sovereign,  for  they  volun- 
tarily resigned  part  of  their  sovereignty.  ^^  How  can  that 
State  he  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  whose  citizens 
owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates 
are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws,  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  those  passed  by  another  ?" 

Finally,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  distinctly  giv- 
en to  understand,  that,  in  case  any  forcible  resistance  to  the 
laws  were  attempted  by  them,  the  attempt  would  be  resisted 
by  the  combined  power  and  resources  of  the  other  States. 
For  one  word,  however,  of  this  kind,  there  were  a  hundred 
of  entreaty.  "  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State !"  ex- 
claimed the  President,  '^  let  me  not  only  admonish  you  as  the 
first  magistrate  of  our  common  country  not  to  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father  would 
over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  certain  ruin.  In 
that  paternal  language,  with  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves  or  wish  to  deceive  you. 
•  ■••••••• 

^^  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  country  of  which  you 
still  form  an  important  part !-— consider  its  government  unit- 
ing in  one  bond  of  common  interest  and  general  protection  so 
many  diflerent  States — ^giving  to  all  their  inhabitants  the 
proud  title  of  American  citizen — ^protecting  their  commerce 
— securing  their  literature  and  their  arts — ^facilitating  their 
intercommunication-— defending  the  firontier&--«iid  making 
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their  name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth ! 
Consider  the  extent  of  its  territoiy,  its  increasing  and  happy 
population,  its  advance  in  arts  which  render  life  agreeable, 
and  the  sciences  which  elevate  the  mind !  See  education 
spreading  the  lights  of  religion,  morality,  and  general  infor- 
mation into  every  cottage  in  this  wide  extent  of  our  Terri* 
tories  and  States  I  Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the 
wretched  and  the  oppressed  find  a  refuge  and  support  1  Look 
on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor,  and  say,  we,  too,  abb 
CITIZENS  OF  Amseica.  Carolina  is  one  of  these  proud  States, 
her  arms  have  defended,  her  best  blood  has  cemented  this 
happy  Union  1  And  then  add,  if  you  can,  without  horror 
and  remorse,  this  happy  Union  we  will  dissolve — this  picture 
of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface — this  free  intercourse 
we  will  interrupt — ^these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge  with 
blood — ^the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  renounce — ^the 
very  name  of  Americans  we  discard.  And  for  what,  mistaken 
men !  for  what  do  you  throw  away  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings— ^for  what  would  you  exchange  your  share  in  the  advan- 
ti^s  and  honor  of  the  Union  ?  For  the  dream  of  a  separate 
independence — a  dream  interrupted  by  bloody  conflicts  with 
your  neighbors,  and  a  vile  dependence  on  a  foreign  power/' 

Such  were  the  tone  and  manner  of  this  celebrated  procla- 
mation. It  was  clear  in  statement,  forcible  in  argument, 
vigorous  in  style,  and  glowing  with  ihe  fire  of  a  genuine  and 
enlightened  patriotism.  It  was  such  a  blending  of  argument 
and  feeling  as  Alexander  Hamilton  would  have  drawn  up  for 
Patrick  Henry. 

The  proclamation  was  received  at  the  Korth  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  seemed  unanimous,  and  was  nearly  so.  The 
opposition  press  bestowed  the  warmest  encomiums  upon  it. 
Three  days  after  its  appearance  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York,  an  immense  meeting  was  held  in  the  Park,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stamping  it  with  metropolitan  approval.  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston  was  quick  in  responding  to  it,  and  there  were 
Union  meetings  in  every  large  town  of  the  Northern  States. 
In  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delawaie, 
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MiflBOtiri,  LonisiaDa,  and  Kentudky  the  proclamatiiA  was 
generally  approved  as  an  act,  though  its  extreme  federal  po- 
sitions found  many  opponents.  Mr.  Clay's  opinion  of  it  was 
that  of  many  of  the  Southern  politicians.  ^^  One  short  week," 
wrote  Mr.  Clay  on  the  day  the  document  appeared,  ''pro* 
duoed  the  message  and  the  proclamation — ^the  former  ultra 
on  the  side  of  State  rights,  the  latter  ultra  on  the  side  of 
consolidation.  How  they  can  be  reconciled,  I  must  leave  to 
our  Yiiginia  friends.  As  to  the  proclamation,  although  there 
are  good  things  in  it,  especially  what  relates  to  the  Judiciary, 
there  are  some  entirely  too  ultra  for  me,  and  wMch  I  can 
not  stomacL  A  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued 
weeks  ago,  but  I  think  it  should  have  been  a  very  different 
paper  from  the  present,  which,  I  apprehend,  will  irritate  in- 
stead of  allajring  the  excited  feeling.^' 

In  South  Carolina,  it  did  ''  irritate  the  excited  feeling." 
The  l^islature  of  that  State,  being  still  in  session,  immedia- 
tely passed  the  following  resolution : 

''  Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
his  proclamation,  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  State, 
calling  upon  the  citizens  thereof  to  renounce  their  primary 
alliance,  and  threatening  them  with  military  coercion,  un- 
warranted by  the  constitution,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  free  State :  Be  it,  therefore, 

^^  Be^clvedj  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested, forthwith,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  warning  the 
good  people  of  this  State  against  the  attempt  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  to  seduce  them  from  their  alli- 
ance, exhorting  them  to  disregard  his  vain  menaces,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the  liberty  of 
the  State  against  the  arbitrary  measures  proposed  by  the 
President'' 

Governor  Hayne  issued  his  prodamation  accordingly,  and 
a  most  pugnacious  document  it  was.  He  denounced  the 
doctrines  of  the  President's  proclamation  as  "  dangerous  and 
pernicious  ;''  as  ''  specious  and  £sdse ;"  as  tending  ''  to  up- 
root the  very  foundation  of  our  political  system,  annihilate 
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ihe  rights  of  the  States,  and  utteriy  destroy  the  liherties  of 
the  citizen  ;  as  contemplating  ^^  a  great,  consolidated  empire, 
one  and  indivisible,  the  worst  of  all  despotisms/'  The  Gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  State  wonld  maintain  its  sovereignty, 
or  be  buried  beneath  its  rains.  '^  As  unhappy  Poland,"  said 
he,  '^fell  before  the  power  of  the  autocrat,  so  may  Carolina 
be  crashed  by  the  power  of  her  enemies  ;  bat  Poland  was 
not  surrounded  by  free  and  independent  States,  interested, 
like  herself,  in  preventing  the  estabUshment  of  the  very 
tyranny  which  they  are  called  upon  to  impose  upon  a  sister 
State.  If,  in  spite  of  our  common  kindred  and  common  in- 
terests, the  glorious  recollections  of  the  past^  and  the  proud 
hopes  of  the  future,  South  Carolina  shoiUd  be  coldly  aban- 
doned to  her  fate,  and  reduced  to  subjection  by  an  unholy 
combination  among  her  sister  States — ^which  is  believed  to  be 
utterly  impossible-^^nd  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
President  are  to  become  the  foundations  of  a  new  system,  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  our  citizens,  it  matters  not  what  may 
be  our  lot.  Under  such  a  government,  as  there  could  be  no 
liberty,  so  there  could  be  no  security  either  for  our  persons  or 
our  property.'' 

*^  Fellow-citizens,"  said  Governor  Hayne,  in  conclusion, 
''in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  I 
do  once  more  solemnly  warn  you  against  all  attempts  to  se- 
duce you  *  from  your  primary  allegiance  to  the  State  ;  I 
chaige  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty  as  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disregard  those  '  vain 
menaces'  of  military  force,  which,  if  the  President,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  his  constitutional  obligations,  and  of  your  most 
sacred  rights,  should  be  tempted  to  employ,  it  would  become 
your  solemn  duty,  at  all  hazards,  to  resist.  I  require  you  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  State,  if  need  be,  with  '  your  lives  and  fortunes.' 
And  may  that  great  and  good  Being,  as  a  '  father  careth 
for  his  children,'  inspire  us  with  that  holy  zeal  in  a  good 
cause,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties." 
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The  proclamation  of  the  Gtoyernor  of  South  Carolina  was 
made  public  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1832.  The  first  of 
February,  1833,  the  day  appointed  for  the  nullification  of 
the  tariff  laws  to  take  effect,  was  drawing  alarmingly  near. 
Meanwhile  the  military  posts  in  South  Carolina  were  filling 
with  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  a  naval  force  was  an- 
chored off  Charleston.  The  Carolinians  continued  their  mili- 
tary preparations.  Fair  fingers  were  busier  than  ever  in 
maldng  palmetto  cockades,  and,  it  is  said,  a  red  flag  with  a 
black  lone  star  in  the  center  was  adopted  as  the  ensign  of 
some  of  the  volunteer  regiments.  Nullifying  steamboats  and 
hotels,  it  is  also  reported,  exhibited  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  with  the  stars  downward. 

When  the  proclamation  of  Gk>vemor  Hayne  reached  Wash- 
ington, the  President  forthwith  replied  to  it  by  asking  Con- 
gress for  an  increase  of  powers  adequate  to  the  impending 
collision.  The  messi^  in  which  he  made  this  request,  dated 
January  16th,  1833,  gave  a  brief  history  of  events  in  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration ;  repeated  the  ailments  of  the  recent  proclam- 
ation, and  added  others ;  stated  the  legal  points  involved, 
and  asked  of  Congress  such  an  increase  of  executive  powers 
as  would  enable  the  government,  if  necessary,  to  dose  ports 
of  entry,  remove  threatened  castom-houses,  detain  vessels, 
and  protect  from  State  prosecution  such  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  as  should  choose,  or  be  compelled,  to  pay  the  ob- 
noxious duties. 

One  of  the  points  made  in  this  message,  amused  as  many 
of  the  people,  at  the  time,  as  were  calm  enough  to  be  amused. 
^^  Oppression"  was  the  favorite  word  of  the  South  Carolinians 
in  discoursing  upon  their  grievances.  That  the  revenue  sys- 
tem hitherto  pursued,  said  the  President,  ^^  has  resulted  in 
no  such  oppression  upon  South  Carolina,  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  solemn  and  official  declaration  of  the  late 
chief  magistrate  of  that  State  in  his  address  to  the  Legisla- 
tore.  In  that  he  says  that '  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year, 
in  connection  with  our  domestic  concerns,  are  to  be  reviewed 
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with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  human  events  ;  that  tributes  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
are  due  for  the  various  and  multiplied  blessings  he  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people ;  that  abundant  harvests  in 
every  quarter  of  the  State  have  crowned  the  exertions  of  agri- 
cultural labor ;  that  health,  almost  beyond  former  precedent, 
has  blessed  our  homes  ;  and  thaJt  there  is  not  less  reason  for 
thankfulness  in  surveying  our  social  condition.' "  This  was 
a  happy  hit.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  that  the  formal 
utterances  of  thanksgiving  which  precede  state  papers  were 
ever  made  to  do  duty  as  rebutting  evidence. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  when 
this  message  was  read.  He  had  arrived  two  weeks  before, 
after  a  journey  which  one  of  his  biographers  compares  to  that 
of  Lather  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  met  averted  faces  and 
estranged  friends  every  where  on  his  route,  we  are  told  ;  and 
only  now  and  then,  some  daring  man  found  courage  to  whis- 
.per  in  his  ear :  "  If  you  are  sincere,  and  are  sure  of  your 
cause,  go  on,  in  G-od's  name,  and  fear  nothing."  Washington 
was  curious  to  know,  we  are  further  assured,  what  the  arch- 
nullifier  would  do  when  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  proposed  to  him.  "  The  floor  of 
the  Senate  chamber  and  the  galleries  were  thronged  with 
spectators.  They  saw  him  take  the  oath  with  a  solemnity 
and  dignity  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  then  calmly  seat 
himself  on  the  right  of  the  chair,  among  his  old  political 
friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  now  arrayed  against  him."* 

After  the  President's  message  had  been  read,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn rose  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  State,  which  he  did 
with  that  singular  blending  of  subtlety  and  force,  truth  and 
sophistry,  which  characterized  his  later  efforts.  He  declared 
himself  still  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  said  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  restored  to  the  principles  of  1798,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  country  to  question  its  authority. 

A  bill  conceding  to  the  President  the  additional  powers 
requested  in  his  message  of  January  16th  was  promptly  re- 

«  JonklDS*  Calhoun,  p.  247. 
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ported,  and  finally  passed.  It  was  nicknamed,  at  the  time, 
the  Force  Bill,  and  was  debated  with  the  heat  and  acrimony 
which  might  have  been  expected.  As  other  measures  of 
Congress  rendered  this  bill  unnecessary,  and  it  had  no  prac- 
tical effect  whatever,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  provisions 
nor  review  the  debates  upon  it.  It  passed  by  majorities  un- 
usually large,  late  in  February. 

The  first  of  February,  the  dreaded  day  which  was  to  be 
the  firat  of  a  fratricidal  war,  had  gone  by,  and  yet  no  hostile 
and  no  nullifying  act  had  been  done  in  South  Carolina. 
How  was  this  ?  Did  those  warlike  words  mean  nothing  ? 
Was  South  Carolina  repentant  ?  It  is  asserted  by  the  old 
Jacksonians  that  one  citizen  of  South  CaroUna  was  exceed- 
ingly frightened  as  the  first  of  February  drew  near,  namely, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  President  was  resolved,  and  avowed 
his  resolve,  that  the  hour  which  brought  the  news  of  one  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  nullifiers,  should  find  Mr.  Cal- 
houn a  prisoner  of  state  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  And 
not  Calhoun  only,  but  every  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  which  had 
caused  the  conflict  between  South  Carolina  and  the  general 
govenmient.  Whether  this  intention  of  the  President  had 
any  effisct  upon  the  course  of  events,  we  can  not  know.  It 
came  to  pass,  however,  that,  a  few  days  before  the  first  of 
February,  a  meeting  of  the  leading  nullifiers  was  held  in 
Charleston,  who  passed  resolutions  to  this  effect :  that,  inas- 
much as  measures  were  then  pending  in  Congress  which  con- 
templated the  reduction  of  duties  demanded  by  South  Caro- 
lina, the  nullification  of  the  existing  revenue  laws  should  be 
postponed  imtil  after  the  adjounmient  of  Congress ;  when 
the  Convention  would  re-assemble,  and  take  into  considera- 
tion whatever  revenue  measures  may  have  been  passed  by 
Congress.  The  session  of  1833  being  the  "  short"  session,  end- 
ing necessarily  on  the  fourth  of  March,  the  Union  was  re- 
spited thirty-two  days  by  the  Charleston  meeting. 

It  remains  now  to  relate  the  events  which  led  to  the  paci- 
fication of  this  painful  and  dangerous  dispute. 
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The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  recommended  Congress  to  subject  the  tariff  to  a  new 
revision,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  so  that  the  revenue  of  the 
government,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  should 
not  exceed  its  expenditures.  He  also  recommended  that,  in 
regulating  the  reduction,  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  duly  considered.  We  discover,  therefore,  that  while 
the  President  was  resolved  to  crush  nullification  by  force,  if 
it  opposed  by  force  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  he  was  also 
disposed  to  concede  to  nullification  all  that  its  more  moderate 
advocates  demanded.  Accordingly,  Mr.  McLane,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gulian  0, 
y erplanck,  of  New  York,  and  other  administration  members, 
prepared  a  new  tariff  bill,  which  provided  for  the  reduction 
of  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  which  was  deemed  by 
its  authors  as  fiivorable  to  the  manufacturing  interest  as  the 
circumstances  permitted.  This  bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Ver-' 
planck  on  the  2i3th  of  December,  and  known  as  the  Yerplanck 
bill,  was  calculated  to  reduce  the  revenue  thirteen  Bullions 
of  dollars,  and  to  afford  to  the  manufacturers  about  as  much 
protection  as  the  tariff  of  1816  had  given  them.  It  put 
back  the  ^^  American  System,''  so  to  speak,  seventeen  years. 
It  destroyed  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Clay  and  the*  protectionists 
had  effected  in  1820, 1824, 1828,  and  1832.  Is  it  astonishing 
that  the  manufSEtcturers  were  panic-stricken  ?  Need  we  won- 
der that,  during  the  tariff  discussions  of  1833,  two  congresses 
sat  in  Washington,  one  in  the  capitol,  composed  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  another  outside  of  the  capitol, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  interest  ? 
Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Clay,  seeing  the  edifice 
which  he  had  constructed  with  so  much  toil  and  talent  about 
to  tumble  into  ruins,  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  any 
measure  which  could  even  postpone  the  catastrophe  ? 

The  Yerplanck  bill  made  slow  progress.  The  outside 
pressure  against  it  was  such,  that  there  seemed  no  prospect 
of  its  passing.  The  session  was  within  twenty  days  of  its  in- 
evitable termination.  The  bill  had  been  debated  and  amended^ 
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and  amended  and  debated,  and  yet  no  apparent  prepress  had 
been  made  toward  that  conciliation  of  conflicting  interests 
without  which  no  tariff  bill  whatever  can  pass.  The  dread 
of  civil  war,  which  overshadowed  the  capitol,  seemed  to  lose 
its  power  as  a  l^slative  stimulant,  and  there  was  a  respect- 
able party  in  Congress,  led  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  thought  that 
all  tariff  l^slation  was  undignified  and  improper  while  South 
Carolina  maintained  her  threatening  attitude.  The  constitu* 
tion,  Mr.  Webster  maintained,  was  on  trial  The  time  had 
come  to  test  its  reserve  of  self-supporting  power.  No  com- 
promise, no  concession,  said  he,  until  the  nullifying  State 
returns  to  her  allegiance. 

No  question  of  so  much  importance  as  this  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  Congress  without  a  constant,  secret  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  the  next  presidential  election.  "It  is  mortifying, 
inexpressibly  disgusting,"  wrote  Mr.  Clay  to  Judge  Brooke,  in 
the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  his  own  compromise  bill  of  this 
session,  "  to  find  that  considerations  affecting  an  election  now 
four  years  distant,  influence  the  fate  of  great  questions  of  im- 
mediate interest  more  than  all  the  reasons  and  aiguments 
which  intimately  appertain  to  those  questions.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Tariff  now  before  the  House  should  be  lost,  its  defeat 
will  be  owing  to  two  causes — ^First,  The  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren's  friends,  that  if  it  passes,  Mr.  Calhoun  will  rise 
again  as  the  successful  vindicator  of  Southern  rights ;  and 
second.  Its  passage  might  prevent  the  President  from  exercis- 
ing certain  vengeful  passions  which  he  wishes  to  gratify  in 
South  Carolina.  And  if  it  passes,  its  passage  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  desire  of  those  same  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buien 
to  secure  Southern  votes." 

The  fact  deplored  by  Mr.  Clay  is  unquestionable,  but  the 
inference  which  is  usually  drawn  from  it  may  be  questioned. 
Does  not  the  fact  reveal  to  us,  that  politicians  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  their  unpatriotic  ambition,  are  com- 
pelled in  all  their  public  acts,  to  watch  their  masters'  eye, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  to  carry  out  their  masters'  will  ?  To 
what  lengths  would  not  some  of  them  cany  their  impious 
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domination,  if  there  were  no  quadrennial  Day  of  Judgment 
for  them  ?  This  terror  of  the  presidential  election  prevents 
much  good  it  is  true,  but  it  also  prevents  much  evil. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  bis  celebra- 
ted Compromise  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  tariff.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  measure  devised  by  the  administration  and 
engineered  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  chiefly  in  this  :  Mr.  Yerplanck 
proposed  a  sudden,  and  Mr.  Clay  a  gradual,  reduction  of  du- 
ties. The  Yerplanck  bill  tended  mainly  to  the  conciliation 
of  the  nullifiers ;  the  Clay  compromise,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  manu&cturers.  Mr.  Clay's  bill  provided  that,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1833,  all  ad  valorem  duties  of  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  should  be  reduced  one  tenth  ;  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1835,  there  should  be  a  second  and  a  similar 
reduction ;  another,  to  the  same  amount,  at  the  close  of 
1837 ;  and,  so  on,  reducing  the  duties  every  two  years,  until 
on  the  31st  of  June,  1842,  all  duties  should  be  reduced  to  or 
below  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  save  all  that  he  could  save  of  the  protective  pol- 
icy, and  to  postpone  further  action  upon  the  tariff  to  a  more 
auspicious  day. 

Then  was  seen  an  enchanting  exhibition  of  political  prin- 
ciple I  Which  of  these  two  bills,  0  reader,  innocent  and 
beloved,  was  most  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  new 
opinions  ?  Which  of  them  could  he  most  consistently  have 
supported  ?  Not  Mr.  Clay's,  you  will  certainly  answer.  Yet 
it  was  Mr.  Clay's  bill  that  he  did  support  and  vote  for  ;  and 
Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  carried  by  the  aid  of  his  support  and  vote. 
If  this  course  does  not  prove,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  '^  cow- 
ard and  a  conspirator,"  it  does  prove,  I  think,  that  he  was 
not  a  person  of  that  exalted  and  Boman-toga  cast,  which  he 
set  up  to  be,  and  which  he  enacted,  for  some  years,  with  con- 
siderable applause.  The  nullifiers  in  Congress  could  have 
carried  the  Yerplanck  bill  if  they  had  given  it  a  frank  and 
energetic  support.  They  would  have  carried  it,  if  the  ruling 
motive  of  their  chief  had  been  purely  patriotic. 

The  most  remarkable  narrative  left  by  Colonel  Benton  for 
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the  entertainment  of  posterity,  is  that  which  he  gives,  in  his 
"  Thirty  Tears'  View/'  of  this  strange  coalition  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  passage  of  the  Compromise 
Bill.  Mr.  Clay,  he  tells  ns,  had  introduced  the  measure  into 
the  Senate,  but  the  manufacturers  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
some  of  its  provisions  ;  and,  without  their  consent,  nothiog 
could  be  done.  At  this  stage  of  the  affidr,  Senator  John  M. 
Clayton,  of  Delaware,  a  protectionist,  gave  Mr.  Clay  a  piece 
of  advice,  which  he  followed.  "  These  South  Carolinians," 
said  Clayton  to  Clay,  ^'  are  acting  very  badly,  but  they  are 
fine  fellows,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  let  Jackson  hang  them."  He 
urged  Mr.  Clay  to  make  a  ^^  new  move"  with  his  bill,  get  it 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  so  modify  it  as  to  render 
it  acceptable  to  a  majority. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  'select  committee,  accordingly, 
and  that  select  committee  was  appointed,  of  course,  by  Judge 
White,  the  president  of  the  Senate.  Bespeoting  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  important  committee,  Judge  White  has  left  on 
record  a  little  tale,  which  shows,  among  other  things,  how 
keenly  the  President  watched  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
and  how  resolved  he  was  to  deprive  the  Opposition  of  all  the 
glory  of  pacificating  the  country. 

"  Before  the  members  of  the  committee  were  named,"  writes  Judge 
White,  "  I  received  a  note  from  the  President)  requesting  me  to  go  to  his 
house,  as  he  wished  to  see  me.  I  returned  for  answer,  that  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  go,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  ad- 
journed I  would  call  on  him.  I  felt  the  high  responsibility  which  rested 
on  me  in  appointing  the  committee ;  the  fate  of  the  bill,  in  a  good  degree, 
depended  on  it;  and  if  the  bill  failed,  we  would  probably  be  involved  in  a 
most  painful  conflict  I  endeavored  to  make  the  best  selection  I  could,  by 
taking  some  tariff-men,  some  anti-tariff,  one  nullifier,  and  Mr.  Clay  himself 
— hoping  that  if  a  majority  of  a  committee,  in  which  all  interests  and  views 
were  represented,  could  agree  on  any  thing,  it  was  likely  it  would  pass. 
Taking  these  principles  for  my  guide,  I  wrote  down  the  names  of  seven 
members,  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  being  one ;  and  immediately  before 
we  adjourned,  handed  the  names  to  the  secretary,  with  directions  to  put 
them  on  the  journal,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  waited  on  the  Prem. 
dent  Soon  after  we  met^  he  mentioned  that  he  had  wished  to  see  me  on 
the  salgeot  of  aj^xxinting  a  oommittee  oa  Mr,  OlsfB  bill,  to  ask  that  Mr. 
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Clayton  might  not  be  put  on  it;  as  he  was  hostile  to  the  administration, 
and  unfriendly  to  Mr.  McLane,  he  feared  he  would  use  his  endeavor  to  have 
a  preference  given  to  Mr.  Clay's  bill  over  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  words  to  that  effect  I  observed,  in  answer,  that  it  would  always 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  my  political  friends, 
whenever  I  could  do  so  with  propriety ;  but  that  the  treasury  bill  had  been 
BO  altered  and  mangled,  and  that,  as  I  understood,  in  a  good  degree  by  the 
votes  of  his  own  party,  that  it  had  but  few  friends ;  that  we  seemed  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  civQ  war,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  averting  such  a 
calamity,  I  would  further  all  in  my  power  any  measure,  come  from  whom 
it  might,  which  would  give  peace  to  the  country,  and  that  any  bill,  having 
that  for  its  object,  was  esteemed  by  me  a  measure  above  party^  and  any 
man  who  was  the  author  of  it  was  welcome  to  all  the  credit  he  could  gain 
by  it.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was  too  late  to  talk  on  the  subject,  as  I  had 
handed  the  names  of  the  committee  to  the  secretary  before  we  adjourned ; 
and  that  as  I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Clayton's  talents  and  liberal 
feelings,  I  had  put  him  on  the  committee,  without  knowing  he  was  per- 
sonally unkind  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  then  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  see  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  that  evening,  and  substitute 
some  other  name  for  Mr.  Clayton,  before  the  journal  was  made  up.  I 
told  him  I  could  not — ^in  my  judgment  it  would  be  wrong ;  and  then  the 
interview  terminated."* 

Mr.  Clayton  was  retained  on  the  committee,  therefore, 
and  it  was  directly  owing  to  his  tact  and  firmness,  according 
to  Colonel  Benton,  that  the  bill  was  passed.  He  began  by 
making  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  compromise  bill,  with  all 
the  amendments  agreed  upon,  should  be  TOted  for  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  other  nuUifiers,  so  as  to  commit  them  to  the 
principles  involved  in  the  bill,  and  to  give  the  manufacturers 
an  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  compact.  He  was 
equally  explicit  in  demanding  that  Mr.  Clay,  also,  should  re- 
cord his  vote  upon  the  bill  and  its  amendments.  The  closing 
struggle  between  policy  and  principle  let  our  eye-witness,  Col- 
onel Benton,  describe : 

"  Mr.  Clayton  being  inexorable  in  his  claims,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn agreed  to  the  amendments,  and  all  voted  for  them,  one  by  one,  as 
Mr.  Clay  offered  them,  until  it  came  to  the  last— that  revolting  measure 
of  the  home  valuation.    As  soon  as  it  was  proposed,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 

*  Memoirs  of  Hugh  L.  White,  p.  399 
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friends  met  it  with  violent  opposition,  declaring;  it  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  votes  for  the  bill  if  put  into  it  It 
was  then  late  in  the  daj,  and  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session,  and  Mr. 
Clayton  found  himself  in  the  predicament  which  required  the  execution  of 
his  threat  to  table  the  bill  He  executed  it^  and  moyed  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  with  the  declaration  that  it  was  to  lie  there.  Mr.  Clay  went  to  him 
and  besought  him  to  withdraw  the  motion ;  but  in  vain.  He  remained  in- 
flexible ;  and  the  bill  then  appeared  to  be  dead.  In  this  extremity,  the  Cal- 
houn wing  retired  to  the  colonnade  behind  the  Vice-President's  chair,  and 
held  a  brief  consultation  among  themselves ;  and  presently  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Ken- 
tucky, came  out  and  went  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  asked  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion  to  give  him  time  to  consider  the  amendment  Seeing  this  sign 
of  yielding,  Mr.  Clayton  withdrew  his  motion — ^to  be  renewed  if  the 
amendment  was  not  voted  for.  A  friend  of  the  parties  immediately  moved 
an  adjournment,  which  was  carried ;  and  that  night*s  reflections  brought 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amendment  must  be  passed;  but  still 
with  the  belief  that,  there  being  enough  to  pass  it  without  him,  Mr.  Cal* 
houn  should  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  appearing  on  the  record  in  its 
&vor.  This  was  told  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  declared  it  to  be  impossible ; 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  vote  was  indispensable,  as  nothing  would  be  considered 
secured  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  unless  his  vote  appeared  for  every 
amendment  separately,  and  for  the  whole  bill  collectively.  When  the 
Senate  met^  and  the  bill  was  taken  up,  it  was  still  unknown  what  he 
would  do;  but  his  friends  fell  in,  one  after  the  other,  yielding  their  objec- 
tions upon  different  grounds,  and  giving  their  assent  to  this  most  flagrant 
instance  (and  that  a  new  one)  of  that  protective  legislation  against  which 
they  were  then  raising  troops  in  South  Carolina  I  and  limiting  a  day,  and 
that  a  short  one,  on  which  she  was  to  be,  ipso  facio,  a  seceder  from  the 
Union.  1^.  Calhoun  remained  to  the  last,  and  only  rose  when  the  vote 
was  ready  to  be  taken,  and  prefaced  a  few  remarks  with  the  very  notable 
declaration  that  he  had  then  to  '  determine '  which  way  he  would  vote. 
He  then  declared  in  favor  of  the  amendment^  but  upcm  conditions  which 
he  desired  the  reporters  to  note ;  and  which  being  futile  in  themselves^ 
only  showed  the  desperation  of  his  condition,  and  the  state  of  impossibil- 
ity to  which  he  was  reduced.  Several  senators  let  him  know  immediate- 
ly the  futility  of  his  conditions ;  and  without  saying  more,  he  voted  on 
ayes  and  noes  for  the  amendment^  and  afterward  for  the  whole  bill*' 

The  compromise  bill,  which  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  twen^-nine  to  sixteen^  was  sprung  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  carried  in  that  body  by  a  coup-de- 
main.    The  Yerplanck  bill,  CoL  Benton  indignantly  informs 
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US,  was  afloat  in  the  House,  "  upon  the  wordy  sea  of  stonny 
debate/'  as  late  as  the  25th  of  February.  "All  of  a  sud- 
den," he  continues,  "it  was  arrested,  knocked  over,  run 
under,  and  merged  and  lost  in  a  new  one,  which  expunged  the 
old  one  and  took  its  place.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Clay, 
rose  in  his  place,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  Yer- 
planck  bill— every  word  except  the  enacting  clause — and  in- 
sert, in  lieu  of  it,  a  bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay, 
since  called  the  ^compromise.'  This  was  offered  in  the 
House  without  notice,  without  signal,  without  premonitory 
symptom,  and  just  as  the  members  were  preparing  to  adjourn. 
Some,  taken  by  surprise,  looked  about  in  amazement ;  but 
the  majority  showed  consciousness,  and,  what  was  more, 
readiness  for  action.  The  bill,  which  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  House  when  members  were  gathering  up  their 
over-coats  for  a  walk  home  to  their  dinners,  was  passed  be- 
fore those  coats  had  got  on  the  back  ;  and  the  dinner  which 
was  waiting  had  but  little  time  to  cool  before  the  astonished 
members,  their  work  done,  were  at  the  table  to  eat  it.  A  bill 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  our  legislation,  and  pre- 
tending to  the  sanctity  of  a  compromise,  and  to  settle  great 
questions  for  ever,  went  through  to  its  consummation  in  the 
fragment  of  an  evening  session,  without  the  compliance  with 
any  form  which  experience  and  parliamentary  law  have  de- 
vised for  the  safety  of  legislation." 

The  bill  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  to  eighty-five. 

That  the  President  disapproved  this  hasty,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  unstable  compromise,  is  well  known.  The 
very  energy  with  which  Col.  Benton  denounces  it  shows  how 
hateful  it  was  to  the  administration.  General  Jackson,  how- 
ever, signed  the  bill  concocted  by  his  enemies.  It  would 
have  been  more  like  him  to  have  vetoed  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  he  did  not  veto  it.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  wish  he  had  vetoed  it, 
and  thus  brought  to  an  issue,  and  settled  finally,  a  question 

VOL.  in^3l 
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which,  at  some  future  day,  may  aasume  more  awkward  di- 
mensions, and  the  country  have  no  Jackson  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  left  Washington,  and  journeyed  homeward 
post-haste,  after  Congress  adjourned.  ^^  Traveling  night  and 
day,  hy  the  most  rapid  public  conveyances,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Columbia  in  time  to  meet  the  convention  before  they 
had  taken  any  additional  steps.  Some  of  the  more  fiery  and 
ardent  members  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  as  being  only  a  half-way,  temporizing  measure  ;  but 
when  his  explanations  were  made,  all  felt  satisfied,  and  the 
convention  cordially  approved  of  his  course.  The  nullifica- 
tion ordinance  was  repealed,  and  the  two  parties  in  the  State 
abandoned  their  organizations,  and  agreed  to  forget  all  their 
past  differences."*    So  the  storm  blew  over. 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  pacification  was,  that  it 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties. 
The  course  was  cleared  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  popularity 
of  the  President  reached  its  highest  point.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
rescued  from  peril,  and  a  degree  of  his  former  prestige  was 
restored  to  him.  The  collectors  of  political  pamphlets  will 
"discover  that,  as  late  as  1843,  he  still  had  hopes  of  reaching 
the  presidency  by  uniting  the  South  in  his  support,  and  add- 
ing to  the  united  South  Pennsylvania.  With  too  much  truth 
he  claimed,  in  subsequent  debates,  that  it  was  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  South  Carolina  which  alone  had  enabled  Mr.  Clay 
to  carry  his  compromise.  "  I  had  him  down,"  said  Calhoun, 
in  the  Senate,  speaking  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  I  had  him  on  his 
back — I  was  his  master."  "  He  my  master  !"  retorted  the 
Kentuckian,  '^  I  would  not  own  him  for  the  meanest  of  my 
slaves  1" 

A  very  few  years  after  these  events,  before  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  President,  and  before  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  friend,  the  NulUfier  adopted  new  tactics.  He  be- 
came the  eulogist  of  slavery,  falsely  accusing  the  North  of  a 
desire  to  interfere  with  that  institution  in  the  Southern 
States.    His  first  speech  on  this  subject  contains  evezy  aiga- 
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jnenty  assertioxi,  and  &ct,  which  constitutes,  at  this  moment, 
the  capital  of  the  party  in  power.  Until  he  spoke,  the  South 
generally  felt  that  slavery  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  choice 
of  evils— an  unfortunate  inheritance,  to  be  endured  as  long 
as  it  must  be  endured,  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
abolished  safely.^  It  was  John  C.  Calhoun  that  effaced  from 
the  heart  of  the  South  the  benign  sentiments  of  Washiogton, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Randolph. 

It  was  Calhoun  who  began  {dl  that  is  to  be  deplored  in 
the  agitation  of  slavery  questions.  It  was  he  who  strove  to 
rob  the  people  of  the  North  of  their  right  to  petition,  and  the 
people  of  the  South  of  their  right  to  receive  what  they  choose 
through  the  mail.  It  was  he  who  cut  the  magnetic  cord  that 
connected  the  South  with  the  feeling  of  the  age,  and  thus 
made  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  difficult,  and  its 
speedy  solution  impossible.  It  was  he  who  made  slavery  a 
maddening  topic  in  the  press.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1836,  that  "of  all  the  vehicles 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  printed  and  circulated  by 
the  abolitionists,  there  is  no  ten  or  twenty  of  them  that  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  excitement  as  a  slDgle  newspaper 
printed  in  this  city.  I  need  not  name  this  paper  when  I  in- 
form you  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  laboring  to 
produce  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  party — to  fan  the  flame 
of  sectional  prejudice,  to  open  wider  the  breach,  to  drive 
harder  the  wedge,  which  shall  divide  the  North  from  the 
South."    It  was  the  United  States  Telegraphy  the  confiden- 

*  <*  A  hard  neceasity,  indeed,  compels  us  to  endure  the  evil  of  slavery  for  a 
time.  It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  another  nation,  while  yet  we  were  in  a  state 
of  colonial  vassalage.  It  can  not  be  easily  or  suddenly  removed.  Yet,  while  it 
continnes,  it  is  a  blot  on  our  national  chaiaoter,  and  eveiy  real  lover  of  fteedom 
confidently  hopes  that  it  will  be  effectoally,  though  it  must  be  gradually,  wiped 
away,  and  earnestly  looks  for  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  object  may  be 
attained.  And,  until  it  shall  be  accomplished,  until  the  time  shall  come  when 
we  can  point  without  a  blush  to  the  language  held  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
'pendence^  every  fiiend  of  humanity  will  seek  to  lighten  the  galling  chain  of 
slavery,  and  better  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  wretched  oonditkni  of  tho 
slftve.**— ^0r  K  Tmey  in  1818,  in  defense  o/Bev,  Mr.  Orvber, 
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tuJ  organ  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  was  referred  to  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Clay,  as  many  readers  may  remember,  won  great  glory 
at  the  North  by  his  coarse  during  the  session  of  1833.  He 
was  received  in  New  York  and  New  England,  this  year,  with 
that  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  in  the  manufacturing 
States  ever  after  inspired.  The  warmth  of  his  reception  con- 
soled him  for  his  late  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  his  friends. 

But  the  Colossus  of  the  session  was  Daniel  Webster,  well 
named,  then,  the  Expounder  of  the  Constitution.  In  sup- 
porting the  administration  in  all  its  anti-nullification  meas- 
ures, he  displayed  his  peculiar  powers  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  subject  of  debate  was  the  one  of  all  others  the 
most  congenial  to  him,  and  he  rendered  services  then  to  his 
country  to  which  his  country  may  yet  recur  with  gratitude. 
"  Nullification  kept  me  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  all  last 
winter,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1833.  He  mentions, 
also,  that  the  President  sent  his  own  carriage  to  convey  him 
to  the  capitol  on  one  important  occasion.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment he  visited  the  great  West,  where  he  was  welcomed  with 
equal  warmth  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  then,  I  have  imagined,  that  he,  too, 
took  the  mania  for  the  presidency,  of  which  he  died. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  net  result 
to  the  United  States  of  the  nullification  of  1832,  and  a  result 
worth  its  cost,  was  the  four  exhaustive  Propositions  into 
which  Mr.  Webster  condensed  his  opinions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  compact  which  unites  these  States.  We  can 
not  more  fitly  take  leave  of  this  subject  than  by  reading  them 
again: 

^^  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities ;  but  a  govern- 
ment proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  elev- 
ating direct  relations  between  itself  and  individuals. 

'^  2.  Tl^t  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these 
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relations ;  that  nothing  can  diflsolve  them  bnt  revolution ; 
and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secefr- 
sion  without  revolution. 

'^  3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  and  treaties  ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of 
assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity.  Congress 
must  judge  of,  and  finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law,  so 
often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  legislation ;  and,  in 
cases  capable  of  assuming,  and  actually  assuming,  the  char- 
acter of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  interpreter. 

"  4  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within 
her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is 
unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of 
the  general  government  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other 
States ;  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceed- 
ing essentially  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency." 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE    BUMMEB    TBAVELS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT, 

General  Jackson  passed  his  sixty-sixth  birth-day  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  He  stood  then  at  the  highest  point  of  his 
career.  Opposition  was,  for  the  moment,  almost  silenced ; 
and  the  whole  country,  except  South  Carolina,  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  savior.  He  had  but  to  go  quietly  on  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  term,  making  no  new  issues,  provoking 
no  new  controversies,  to  leave  the  chair  of  state  more  univer- 
sally esteemed  than  he  was  when  he  assumed  it.  Going 
quietly  on,  however,  was  not  his  forte.  A  storm  was  already 
brewing,  compared  with  which  the  excitements  of  his  first 
term  were  summer  calms. 
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The  old  friends  of  the  old  man  were  leaving  him.  I  ob« 
serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Land  Commiasioner, 
dated  July  20th,  1833,  that  he  announces  the  death  of  ^^  that 
worthy  and  excellent  man,  General  John  OoflFee."  "  With 
his  dying  breath,"  adds  the  President,  '^  Cofifee  asked  me  to 
appoint  William  Weakly  as  his  successor  to  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General  of  the  District  of  Alabama.  Weakly  is  a 
worthy  man ;  appoint  him."  Robert  Purdy,  too,  that  fight- 
ing gentleman  who  served  as  Coffee's  second  in  his  duel  with 
young  McNairy,  in  1805,  died  about  this  time,  and  left  an 
office  vacant  for  the  President  to  fill. 

It  may  be  convenient  just  to  mention  here — reserving  ex- 
planations for  another  page — ^that  three  important  changes  in 
the  cabinet  occurred  in  the  month  of  May,  this  year.  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  State,  left  the  cabinet  to  go  out 
as  embassador  to  France,  in  the  hope  of  peacefully  arranging 
the  spoliation  imbroglio.  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  advanced  to  the  Department  of 
State.  William  J.  Duane,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Phila- 
delphia, son  of  the  President's  old  friend,  Colonel  Duane,  of 
the  far-<famed  Aurora,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  appointment  was  the  President's  own.  Strongly 
attached  to  Colonel  Duane,  and  having  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  integrity.  General  Jackson  was  accustomed, 
when  speaking  of  his  son,  to  exhaust  compliment  by  saying, 
"  He 's  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  sir."  So  he  took  him  into 
his  cabinet  Mr.  Duane  was  a  conscientious  opponent  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  school. 

The  greater  part  of  this  summer,  so  fruitful  of  disaster, 
was  spent  by  General  Jackson  in  traveling — in  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  the  bewildering  cup  of  adulation.  A  few  amus- 
ing or  characteristic  incidents  of  his  joumeyings  may  detain 
us  a  moment  from  matters  more  important. 

An  event  occurred  on  the  first  day's  journey  that  was  not 
of  an  adulatory  nature.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  President, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his  cabinet  and  by  Major  DoiieU 
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son,  left  the  capita],  in  a  steamboat,  for  Fredericksbuig,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  that  monument 
to  the  mother  of  Washington  which  is  still  unfinished.  At 
Alexandria,  where  the  steamer  touched,  there  came  on  board 
a  Mr.  Randolph,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  had  been 
recently  dismissed  the  service.  Bandolph  made  his  way  to 
the  cabin,  where  he  found  the  President  sitting  behind  a 
table  reading  a  newspaper.  He  approached  the  table,  as  if 
to  salute  the  President. 

"  Excuse  my  rising,  sir,"  said  the  General,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  Bandolph.  ^'I  have  a  pain  in  my  side 
which  makes  it  distressing  for  me  to  rise." 

Bandolph  made  no  reply  to  this  courteous  apology,  but 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  take  off  his  glove. 

"  Never  mind  your  glove,  sir,"  said  the  General,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

At  this  moment,  Bandolph  thrust  his  hand  violently  into 
the  President's  face,  intending,  as  it  appeared,  to  pull  his 
nose.  The  captain  of  the  boat,  who  was  standing  by,  in- 
stantly seized  Bandolph,  and  drew  him  back.  A  violent 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  table  was  broken.  The 
friends  of  Bandolph  clutched  him,  and  hurried  him  ashore 
before  many  of  the  passengers  knew  what  had  occurred,  and 
thus  he  effected  his  escape.  The  passengers  soon  crowded 
into  the  cabin  to  learn  if  the  General  was  hurt. 

"  Had  I  known,"  said  he,  "  that  Bandolph  stood  before 
me,  I  should  have  been  prepared  for  him,  and  I  could  have 
defended  myself.  No  villain,"  said  he,  ^'  has  ever  escaped  me 
before  ;  and  he  would  not,  had  it  not  been  for  my  confined 
situation." 

Some  blood  was  seen  on  his  face,  and  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  been  much  injured  ? 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  much  hurt ;  but  in  endeavor- 
ing to  rise  I  have  wounded  my  side,  which  now  pains  me 
more  than  it  did." 

One  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  heard  of 
the  outrage,  addressed  the  General,  and  said :  '^  Sir,  if  yon 
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will  pardon  me,  in  case  I  am  tried  and  conyictedy  I  will  kill 
Bandolph  for  this  insult  to  you,  in  fifteen  minutes  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  President,  "  I  can  not  do  that.  I  want 
no  man  to  stand  between  me  and  my  assailants,  and  none  to 
take  revenge  on  my  account.  Had  I  been  prepared  for  this 
cowardly  villain's  approach,  I  can  assure  you  all  that  he 
would  never  have  the  temerity  to  undertake  such  a  thing 
again." 

Bandolph  published  statements  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
"  wrongs"  which  he  said  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  opposition  papers,  though  condenming  the 
outrage,  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  President  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  own  life  and  conversation  which  sanctioned  a 
resort  to  violence.  Bandolph,  I  believe,  was  not  prosecuted 
for  the  assault.  His  friends  said  that  his  object  was  merely 
to  puU  the  presidential  nose,  which,  they  further  declared,  he 
did. 

Betuming  from  Fredericksburg,  after  performing  there 
the  pious  duty  assigned  him,  the  President,  early  in  June, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Governor  Cass,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Major  Donelson,  Mr.  Earl,  and  others,  b^an  that 
famous  tour  which  enabled  the  North  to  express  its  detesta- 
tion of  nullification,  and  its  approval  of  the  President's  recent 
conduct.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newark,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Boston,  Salem,  Lowell,  Concord,  Newport,  Provi- 
dence, each  received  the  President  with  every  demonstration 
of  regard  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  Every  one  in  the 
United  States  knows  how  these  things  arc  done.  Every  one 
can  imagine  the  long  processions;  the  crowded  roofs  and 
windows ;  the  thundering  salutes  of  artillery ;  steamboats 
gay  with  a  thousand  flags  and  streamers ;  the  erect,  gray- 
headed  old  man,  sitting  his  horse  like  a  centaur,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  wild  hurrahs  of  the  Unterrified  with  matchless 
grace  ;  the  rushing  forward  of  interminable  crowds  to  shake 
the  President's  hand  ;  the  banquets,  public  and  private  ;  the 
toasts,  addresses,  responses  ;  and  all  the  other  items  of  the 
price  which  a  popular  hero  has  to  pay  for  his  popularity. 
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The  enthuBiasm  was  real  and  almost  universal.  The  New 
York  AmericaTij  however,  complained  that  the  reception  in 
this  dty  wore  a  too  partisan  complexion.  "  The  mass  of  the 
citizens,  the  clergy,  the  learned  professions,  and  the  greiit 
middle  class,  could  not  approach  him  at  all,"  said  the 
American, 

At  Philadelphia,  the  President  was  induced,  after  much 
persuasion,  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  Physick,  with  re- 
gard to  that  pain  in  the  side  and  the  bleeding  at  the  lungs 
to  which  he  was  subject.  Upon  meeting  the  Doctor,  the 
President  explained  his  symptoms,  concluding  with  these 
words  :  "  Now,  Doctor,  I  can  do  any  thing  you  think  proper 
to  order,  and  bear  as  much  as  most  men.  There  are  only 
two  things  I  can't  give  up :  one  is  coffee,  and  the  other  is 
tobacco.''  Bather  important  exceptions,  one  would  suppose. 
Mr.  Trist,  from  whom  I  received  this  anecdote,  added  that 
Doctor  Physick  was  completely  captivated  by  the  Gen- 
eral's manner.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Trist  had  occasion  to 
consult  the  Doctor  upon  a  case  in  which  both  of  them  were 
deeply  interested;  but,  said  Mr.  Trist,  he  was  so  full  of 
General  Jackson,  so  penetrated  with  the  gentleness,  the 
frankness,  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  charm  of  his  de- 
meanor, that  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

In  New  York,  the  President  had  a  narrow  escape  or  two. 
After  receiving  in  Castle  Garden  the  address  of  the  corpora- 
tion, he  mounted  his  horse  and  passed  over  the  long  wooden 
bridge  which  formerly  connected  that  fort  with  the  Battery, 
followed  by  his  suite  and  a  great  concourse  of  officials.  He 
had  just  reached  the  land  when  the  crowded  bridge  gave 
way,  and  let  the  multitude  down  among  the  rocks  and  into 
the  shallow  water  below.  Vice-President,  Governor,  Cabi- 
net ministers,  mayor,  aldermen,  military  officers,  and  citizens 
generally,  were  mingled  in  an  indiscriminate  and  struggling 
mass.  The  wildest  confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  for  several 
minutes.  Gradually,  however,  the  crowd  emei-ged  from  the 
rains,  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  Major  Jack  Downing 
tellB  us  that  Governor  Marcy  tore  his  pantaloons  a  second 
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time,  and  that  Governor  Caas  lost  his  mg.  But^  he  acld% 
afl  Governor  Cass  had  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  his  department^ 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  ^'a  scalp  to  suit  himu'' 
Again^  in  going  up  Broadway,  the  GeneraFs  horse  took 
fright,  and  would  luive  thrown  any  horseman  less  aooomp- 
lished  than  himself.  On  another  occasion  the  wadding  of  a 
cannon  came  within  a  few  inches  of  singeing  the  President's 
white  and  bristling  head. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Pelt,  of  this  city,  favors  the  reader 
with  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  President's  excursion 
to  Staten  Island  in  the  steamboat  Oinderdla.  Betuming 
from  the  Island,  the  President  was  enjoying  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  boat  the  enchanting  soeneiy  of  the  most  beauti^ 
ful  bay  in  the  world. 

"  What  a  country  God  has  given  us !"  exclaimed  the 
President  to  Dr.  Van  Pelt.  '^  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
that  God  has  given  us  such  a  country  to  live  in." 

"  Yes,*'  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  this  harbor.  General, 
toe  think  the  finest  thing  in  if 

^'We  have  the  best  country,"  continued  the  General, 
'^  and  the  best  institutions  in  the  world.  No  people  have  so 
much  to  be  grateful  for  as  we.  But  ah !  my  reverend  fiiend, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  fear  will  yet  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  liberty — ^that  monster  institution,  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  1  Its  existence  is  incompatible  with  liberty. 
One  of  the  two  must  fall — ^the  bank  or  our  free  institutions. 
Next  Congress,  the  effort  to  effect  a  re-charter  wUl  be  re- 
newed ;  but  my  consent  they  shall  never  have  1" 

He  spoke  with  great  energy,  and  continued  to  denounce 
the  bank  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  Doctor  changed  the 
subject,  at  length,  by  saying : 

^'  I  hear.  General,  that  you  were  blessed  with  a  Christian 
companion."     ("  Companion  "  is  clerical  for  wife.) 

"Yes,"  said  the  President,  "my  wife  was  a  pious, 
Christian  woman.  She  gave  me  the  best  advice,  and  I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  it.  When  the  people,  in  their  sove« 
reign  pleasure,  elected  me  President  of  the  United  States, 
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she  said  to  me^  '  Don't  let  yonr  popularitj  turn  joxur  mind 
away  from  the  duty  you  owe  to  God.  Before  Him  we  are 
all  alike  Binners^  and  to  Him  we  must  all  alike  give  account. 
All  these  things  will  pass  away,  and  you  and  I,  and  all  of 
us  must  stand  before  G-od/  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Doc- 
tor, and  I  never  shall." 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  adds  Dr.  Van  Pelt,  as  he  said 
these  words. 

As  the  boat  was  nearing  the  city,  some  slight  confusion 
on  board  the  boat  occurred.  To  the  apology  of  the  mar- 
shal, Mr.  Coventry  Waddell,  the  General  replied:  ^^You 
were  in  action,  I  suppose,  sir,  and  no  apology  is  necessary. 
You  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Waddell,  and  I  see  around  me 
many  who  have  seen  fewer  years  than  I  have,  and  what  I 
now  say  may  be  of  some  use  to  them.  Always  take  all  the 
time  to  reflect  that  circumstances  will  permit,  but  when  the 
time  for  action  has  come,  stop  thinking.'' 

Upon  reaching  Battery  Place,  an  officer  approached  the 
President,  and  asked  whether  he  preferred  to  ride  in  a  ba- 
rouche or  on  horseback.  Turning  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
General  said, 

*^  Matty,  shall  we  ride  in  a  carriage  or  on  horsebadc  ?'' 

''  As  the  President  pleases,"  said  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

^'  Well,  then,"  added  the  General,  ^*  let  us  ride  on  hoxi^ 
back." 

Turning  to  Dr.  Van  Pelt,  he  said, 

"  Farewell,  my  ftiend." 

'^  Farewell,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  we  may  never  meet  again 
in  this  world." 

'^  Then  may  we  meet  in  a  better,"  rejoined  the  President. 

^^  You  have  my  best  wishes.  General,"  said  the  doctor. 

'^  I  believe  it,"  said  the  General,  as  he  mounted  and  rode 
away. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  President  for  New 
England,  the  furniture  used  by  him  during  his  stay  in  the 
city  was  sold  at  auction,  and  thus  divided  among  hia  ad« 
mixers  as  mementoes  of  his  visit 
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Boston  reoeived  him  with  extraordinary  liberality  and  en- 
thusiasm. One  floor  of  the  Tremont  House  was  set  apart  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  President  and  his  party.  Carriages* 
and-four  were  kept  at  their  disposal.  Tickets  to  every  place 
of  amusement  in  the  city  were  daily  provided  in  profusion. 
All  toils  and  fares  were  intermitted  to  the  friends  of  the 
President.  Harvard  University  conferred  upon  him,  in  sol- 
emn form,  in  the  chapel  at  Cambridge,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  ;  and  one  of  the  seniors,  Francis  Bowen,  addressed 
the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  in  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage.  These  ceremonies,  of  course,  gave  the  wits  of  the  op- 
position an  opportunity — ^which  they  improved.  Major  Jack 
Dpwning,  whose  humorous  letters  amused  the  whole  country 
this  summer,  records  that  when  the  President  had  finished 
his  speech  at  Downingville,  he  cried  out  to  him,  "  You  must 
give  them  a  little  Latin,  Doctor."  Whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent, nothing  abashed,  ^^  off  hat  agin,"  and  thus  resumed : 
^^  E  pluribus  unum,  my  friends,  sine  qua  non  \" 

At  Boston,  the  President,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  a  dan- 
gerous attack  of  his  malady,  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room  for  several  days.  The  hotel  was 
suddenly  enveloped  in  silence.  The  carpets  in  the  haUs  of  the 
story  occupied  by  the  President  were  doubled,  and  the  street 
was  covered  with  tan.  The  President  rallied,  and  continued 
his  journey  as  £Bur  as  Concord.  At  that  point,  he  suddenly 
turned  his  course  homeward,  visiting  Providence  and  New- 
port, steaming  past  New  York  without  stopping,  and  making 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  hasty  return  was  the  precarious  state  of  the 
President's  health.    But  that  was  not  the  only  reason. 

The  veracious  Downing  assures  us  that  the  General  was 
delighted  with  his  '^  tower."  ^^  He  is  amazingly  tickled  with 
the  Yankees,"  writes  the  Major,  '^  and  the  more  he  sees  on 
'em,  the  better  he  likes  'em.  '  No  nullification  here,'  says  he. 
'No,'  says  I,  ^  General ;  Mr.  Calhoun  would  stand  no  more 
chance  down  east  here  than  a  stumped-tail  bull  in  fly  time.' " 

Later  in  the  summer,  the  President,  accompanied  by  Mr* 
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Blair,  <rf  the  Qldbey  Tirited  his  favorite  aea-shore  reiort,  the 
Bip-raps  of  Y iigmia.  A  little  ciroumstaiiee  that  occurred  on 
the  steamhoat  that  oonveyed  the  party  down  the  Chesapeake 
flhows  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  that  kind  of  aasnranoe  of 
safety  and  success  which  GaBsar  had  in  his  fortunes  and  Na- 
poleon in  his  star.  The  boat  was  a  crazy  old  tub,  and  the 
wares  were  running  high.  An  aged  gentleman  on  board  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  alarm.  ^^  You  are  uneasy/'  said  the 
General  to  him ;  ^'you  never  sailed  with  me>  before,  I  see.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXVI, 

WAR  UPON  THE  BANK  EENEWBD. 

It  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  that  has  life  to  try  to  pro- 
long its  life.  So  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  to  die  on  the  4th  of  March,  1836.  By  the 
aid  of  the  press,  and,  possibly,  by  other  means  less  Intimate, 
it  still  hoped  to  obtain  a  re-charter  from  Congress  by  a  ma- 
jority that  would  render  the  veto  of  the  President  power- 
less. 

I  say,  possibly y  by  means  less  legitimate.  The  chatge  was 
made,  and  there  was  probably  truth  in  the  charge ;  but  how 
much  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Unquestionably, 
the  president,  the  directors,  the  employees  of  the  great  bank 
desired  a  re-charter,  as  much  as  the  Jackson  politidans  de- 
sired a  perpetuation  of  their  power ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
Unquestionably,  the  resources  and  the  influence  of  the  bank 
were,  in  some  degree,  employed  to  secure  a  re-charter.  Un- 
questionably, a  member  of  Congress  or  an  influential  editor 
who  presented  a  note  to  be  discounted  at  the  bank,  was  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  accommodation  sought  than  any  other 
man  of  equal  credit.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this 
species  of  favoritism  was  carried,  in  the  later  years  of  the 
strug^e  for  life,  to  an  extent  that  was  most  unwise,  if  not 
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eriminal.  The  instance  related  by  Gol.  Benton  mtut  he  taken 
^th  8<mie  allowance  ;  for  Col.  Benton,  in  the  height  of  ihe 
contest,  was  bank-mad,  and  was  prepared  to  believe  anj  thing 
ill  of  Nicholas  Biddle.  "The  manner/'  says  Benton,  "in 
which  tile  loans  to  members  of  Congress  were  made,  was  told 
me  by  one  of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  this  process 
of  bank  accommodation ;  and  who,  voting  against  the  bank, 
after  getting  the  loan,  felt  himself  free  from  shame  in  teUing 
what  had  been  done.  He  needed  $4,000,  and  conld  not  get  it 
at  home ;  he  went  to  Philadelphia — to  the  bank — ^inquired 
for  Mr.  Biddle — ^was  shown  into  an  ante-room,  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals ;  and  asked  to  sit,  and  amuse  himr 
self— the  president  being  engaged  for  the  moment.  Presently 
a  side  door  opened.  He  was  ushered  into  the  presence — graci- 
ously received — stated  his  business — ^was  smilingly  answered 
that  he  could  have  it,  and  more  if  he  wished  it ;  that  he  could 
leave  his  note  with  the  exchange  committee,  and  check  at 
once  for  the  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  give  an  endorser 
before  he  went  home,  he  could  do  it  afterwards :  and  whoever 
he  said  was  good,  would  be  accepted.  And  in  telling  me  this^ 
the  member  said  he  could  read  '  bribery '  in  his  eyes." 

I  have  been  told,  twenty  times,  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiries on  this  subject,  that  Daniel  Webster's  checks  for 
sums  as  lai^  as  five  thousand  dollars  were  paid  by  the  bank 
when  Mr.  Webster  had  not  a  dollar  in  the  bank.  Every  one 
must  have  heard  similar  stories,  for  they  are  still  current 
When,  however,  we  look  over  the  list  of  directors,  and  find 
there  the  names  of  men  known  to  have  been  honest  and  hon« 
oraUe  all  their  lives,  men  of  even  punctilious  honesty  in  their 
private  dealings,  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe  such  tales. 
In  later  years,  when  the  bank  had  ceased  to  be  a  national  in- 
stitution, and  was  governed  almost  absolutely  by  the  "  em- 
peror Nicholas,"  there  was,  indeed,  a  looseness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affitirs  that  we  know  not  whether  to  ascribe  to 
corruption  or  to  incapacity.  A  memoir  of  Nicholas  Biddle, 
if  honestly  written,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
iJm  histoqr  of  the  oountry  aad  of  businessi  and  would  explain 
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many  things  in  tihe  later  career  of  the  bank  which  are  now 
lost  in  a  chaos  of  figures,  statements,  counter-statements,  and 
yitnperation.  Even  when  the  final  cradi  came,  no  man  in 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  more  sincerely  astonished  at 
it  than  Nicholas  Biddle.  How  instructive  it  would  be  to 
men  of  business  to  have  such  an  incredible  mystery  explained. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  explore  in  that 
direction.  The  directors  of  the  bank  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  that  they  spent  considerable  sums  in  printing  and 
circulating  documents  designed  to  vindicate  the  bank  against 
the  charges  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  bank, 
said  they  in  their  celebrated  report  of  December,  1833,  owns 
no  press  and  sustains  no  press  ;  does  not  interfere,  and  has 
not  interfered  with  elections.  In  defending  itself  against  the 
charges  brought  by  the  administration,  it  had  expended  in 
four  years,  the  sum  of  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars ;  an  ex- 
penditure which  the  directors,  justified  as  well  as  avowed. 
^^The  Bank,''  they  said,  '^  asserts  its  clear  right  to  defend 
itself  equally  against  those  who  circulate  false  statements, 
and  those  who  circulate  false  notes.  Its  sole  object,  in  either 
case,  is  self-defense.  It  can  not  suffer  itself  to  be  calumni- 
ated down,  and  the  interests  confided  to  its  care  sacrificed  by 
fUsdioods.  A  war  of  unexampled  violence  has  been  waged 
against  the  Bank.  The  institution  defends  itself.  Its  assail* 
ants  are  what  are  called  politicians ;  and  when  statements 
which  they  can  not  answer,  are  presented  to  the  country, 
they  reproach  the  bank  with  interfering  in  politics.  As  these 
assaults,  too,  are  made  at  the  period  of  public  elections,  the 
answers  of  the  bank  must  of  course  follow  at  the  same  time : 
and  thus,  because  these  politicians  assail  the  bank  on  the  eve 
of  elections,  unless  the  institution  stands  mute,  it  is  charged 
with  interfering  in  politics,  and  influencing  elections.  The 
bank  has  never  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  in  politics, 
and  never  influenced  or  sought  to  influence  elections ;  but  it 
will  not  be  deterred  by  the  menaces  or  clamors  of  politicians, 
from  executing  its  duty  in  defending  itself.  Of  the  time  and 
manner  and  degree  and  expense  connected  with  this  ser*^ 
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Yioe,  the  board  of  directors  clttim  to  be  the  sole  and  eidiudTO 
judges." 

Gteneral  Jackson,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  recom- 
mended Congress,  in  his  message  of  December,  1832,  to  sell 
out  the  stock  held  by  the  United  States  in  the  bank,  and  to 
inyestigate  again  the  condition  of  the. bank,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  public  deposits  were  safe  in  its  keep- 
ing. This  intimation  of  the  bank's  insolvency  caused  a  fall 
of  six  per  cent,  in  the  market  price  of  its  stock.  In  Congress, 
however,  the  institution  was  still  so  strong  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  sell  out  the  public  stock,  and  the  resolution  implying 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  bank's  solvency,  were  voted  down 
by  immense  majorities.  Congress  evidently  regarded  the 
recommendations  of  the  message  of  1832  as  the  offspring  of 
an  implacable  enmity,  which  even  victory  had  not  been  able 
to  soften. 

Congress  had  baffled  the  President,  but  could  not  divert 
him  from  his  purpose.  Three  fixed  ideas  wholly  possessed 
his  mind :  First,  that  the  bank  was  insolvent ;  secondly,  that 
the  bank  was  steadily  engaged  in  buying  up  memboB  of 
Congress ;  thirdly,  that  the  bank  would  certainly  obtain  a 
two-thirds  majority  at  the  very  next  session  unless  he,  the 
President,  could  give  the  institution  a  crippling  blow  before 
Congress  met. 

The  reason  why  the  President  thought  the  bank  insolv- 
ent must  be  briefly  explained.  In  March,  1832,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McLane,  informed  Mr.  Biddle  of 
the  government's  intention  to  pay  off,  on  \he  first  of  July, 
one-half  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  which  would  amount  to 
six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  but  added,  ^^  if  any  objec- 
tion occurs  to  you,  either  as  to  the  amount  or  mode  of  pay- 
ment, I  will  thank  you  to  suggest  it."  An  objection  did 
occur  to  Mr.  Biddle,  and  he  went  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  known  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned,  said  Mr.  Biddle,  there  is  no 
objection  whatever.  But,  added  he,  the  payment  of  so  large 
a  sum,  several  millions  of  which  will  immediately  leave  the 
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oouatiy  on  accoont  of  the  foreign  Btockholders^  will  certainlj 
embarrasB  the  business  men  of  the  commercial  centera 
Duties  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions  were  to  be  paid  b^ 
fore  the  first  of  July,  which  could  not  be  done  unless  mer- 
chants enjoyed  rather  more  than  less  of  the  usual  bank 
accommodation.  Mr.  Biddle  advised  the  goyemment  to  post- 
pone the  payment,  therefore,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  amount  which  would  thus  be  left  in  the  bank.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  The  arrangement  was  beneficial  to  the 
bank,  as  it  paid  but  three  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money ; 
beneficial  to  the  government,  as  it  received  as  much  interest 
as  it  paid  the  stockholders ;  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  it 
prevented  a  laige  sum  firom  going  abroad  at  a  time  when  it 
was  pressingly  needed  at  homa 

It  excited  surprise  and  remark  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Biddle  should  have  gone  to  Washington,  in  person,  to  ar- 
range this  postponement,  instead  of  expressing  his  views  by 
letter.  But  the  truth  was,  as*  the  directors  explained,  that 
^'  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  was  received  so  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  fixed  for  issuing  the  notice  of  payment,  that 
if  any  thing  were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  was  to  be  done  only  by 
personal  communication  with  the  Secretary,  as  there  was  no 
time  for  correspondence/' 

A  second  time,  the  extinguishment  of  the  same  stock  was 
postponed,  which  the  directors  thus  explained :  '^  The  re- 
sources of  the  government  were  threatened  with  the  great- 
est danger  by  the  appearance  of  the  cholera,  which  had 
already  begun  its  ravages  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
with  every  indication  of  pervading  the  whole  country.  Had 
it  continued  as  it  began,  and  all  the  appearances  in  July 
warranted  the  belief  of  its  continuance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  would  have  prostrated  all  commercial  credit,  and  seriously 
endangered  the  public  revenue,  as  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia alone,  the  demand  on  account  of  the  foreign  three 
per  cents,  was  about  five  millions.  The  bank,  therefore, 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  foreign  owners  of  this  stock, 
to  the  amount  of  $4,175,373  92,  to  leave  their  money  in  the 
VOL.  m. — 32 
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coantiy  for  another  year,  the  bank  awwming  to  pay  the  in^ 
terest  instead  of  the  goyemment.  Having  settled  this,  the 
bank  resumed  its  nsoal  facilities  of  business  to  the  comr 
munity/' 

General  Jackson,  although  he  consented  to  the  first  post- 
ponement, drew  from  Mr.  Biddle's  conduct,  particularly  hu 
coming  to  Washington,  the  inference  that  the  bank  could 
not  pay  the  three  per  cents.,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  insolvent 
institution.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  she's  broka 
Mr.  Biddle  is  a  proud  man,  and  he  never  would  have  come 
on  to  Washington  to  ask  me  for  a  postponement  if  the  bank 
had  had  the  money.  Never,  sir.  The  bank's  broke,  and 
Biddle  knows  it.  Her  stock  is  not  worth  seventy-five  cents 
on  the  dollar  this  minute."  No  argument  could  shake  this 
opinion  ;  and  when,  in  1842,  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  went  to  pieces,  and  brou^t  ruin  upon  thou«- 
sands,  the  comment  of  (General  Jackson  amounted  to  this : 
"  I  told  you  so." 

GoL  Benton  also  adduces  the  President's  declaration  of 
the  bank's  insolvency  as  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  he  draws 
a  horrible  picture  of  the  disaster  of  1842,  to  justify  the 
President's  hostility  to  the  bank  in  1833.  He  also  denies 
that  the  hostility  of  the  President  had  any  thing  in  it  of  the 
rancorous  or  vindictive. 

If  there  is  in  existence  any  credible  evidence  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  solvent  in  1833,  or  any 
credible  evidence  that  the  bank  was  then  endeavorii^  to  se- 
cure a  re-charter  by  unequivocally  dishonorable  means,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  it.  Its  complaisance  to  members  of 
Congress  may  have  been  carried  too  far.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  it  should  not  be.  An  institution  such  as  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  1833,  giving  an  honorable 
livelihood  and  social  distinction  to  five  hundred  persons,  can 
no  more  go  out  of  existence  without  a  struggle,  than  a  strong 
man  can  die  without  a  stru^le  in  the  prime  of  his  powers. 
And  this  is  really  one  of  the  w^htiest  objections  against  the 
existexMM  of  audi  an  institution.    A  bank  with  a  limited 
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cliarter  will  as  oertunly  direct  its  eneigiw  to  procure  a  le* 
newal  as  an  office-holder,  under  the  rotation  system,  is  chiefly 
concerned  to  obtain  a  reappointment.  He  would  gladly 
serve  the  people,  if  the  people,  in  return,  would  secure  his 
children's  l»r^ ;  but,  as  the  people  will  not  do  that,  he 
serves  his  party,  who  will  if  they  can. 

But  a  truce  to  disquisition.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
that  measure — fruitful  of  many  disasters  and  of  great  event- 
ual good — ^known  as  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits.  The  cari- 
caturists of  1833  represent  the  President  and  his  friends  in 
the  act  of  carrying  huge  sacks  of  money  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  sense  the  deposits  were  never  re- 
moved. The  measure  proposed  by  the  President,  was  not  to 
remove  the  public  money  suddenly  and  in  mass  from  the 
bank,  but  merely  to  cease  depositing  the  public  money  in 
the  bank,  drawing  out  the  balance  remaining  in  its  vaults  as 
the  public  service  required.  The  amount  of  public  money  in 
the  bank  had  averaged  nearly  eight  millions  of  doUars  for 
some  years  past,  which  sum  was  so  much  added  to  the  bank's 
available  capital. 

What  a  simple,  what  a  harmless  measure  this  appears  1 
And  harmless  it  would  have  been,  but  for  one  lamentable 
circumstance.  2%e  government  had  not  devised  a  proper 
place  to  which  to  transfer  the  public  money.  The  sul>- 
treasury  had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  or  only  thought  of. 
The  complete  and  eternal  divorce  which  that  wise  and  simple 
expedient  effected  between  bank  and  state,  came  too  late  to 
save  the  country  from  four  years  of  most  disastrous  ^^  experi- 
ment." The  plan  proposed  in  1833  was,  instead  of  depositing 
the  public  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
twenty-five  branches,  to  deposit  it  in  a  similar  number  of 
State  banks.  What  good  could  be  hoped  from  such  a  partial 
measure  ?  We  can  not  wonder  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  except  two,  besides  some  important  members  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  President's  best 
friends,  opposed  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  measure  occurred  to  the  President  while  he  was  con- 
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TBraing,  one  day  early  in  the  year  1833,  with  Mr.  Blair,  of 
the  Olobe^  who  hated  the  bank  only  less  than  the  President 
himself  did.  '^  Biddle/'  said  Mr.  Blair,  '^  is  actually  using 
the  people's  money  to  frustrate  the  people's  will.  He  is 
using  the  money  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing down  the  government.  II  he  had  not  the  public  money 
he  could  not  do  if 

The  President  said,  in  his  most  vehement  manner :  ^^  He 
shan't  have  the  public  money.  I'll  remove  the  dqKMits  1 
Blair,  talk  with  our  friends  about  this,  and  let  me  know 
what  they  think  of  it" 

Mr.  Blair  complied  with  this  request  He  consulted  sev- 
eral of  the  President's  constitutional  and  unconstitutional 
advisers — among  others,  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York. 
Every  man  of  them  opposed  the  removal,  unless  it  were  done 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wright  was  particularly 
decided  in  his  opposition.  He  said  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  public  money  from  the  bank  would  compel  it  to  curtail 
its  business  to  such  a  degree,  that  half  the  merchants  in  the 
country  woidd  fail.  Mr.  Wright  aigued  upon  the  subject  as 
though  the  public  money,  instead  of  being  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  real  effect  of  the  removal — ^which  was  to  stimulate 
the  business  of  the  country  to  the  point  of  explosion— did  not 
occur  to  him,  nor  to  any  one. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Blair  informed  the 
President  that  he  had  consulted  the  leading  friends  of  the 
administration  upon  the  measure  proposed,  and  that  they 
were  all  against  it.  ^'  Oh,"  said  the  President,  with  a  non- 
chalance that  surprised  the  editor  of  the  Olobe^  ^^  my  mind  is 
made  up  on  that  matter.  Biddle  shan't  have  the  public 
money  to  break  down  the  public  admioistration  with.  It 's 
settl^  My  mind 's  made  up."  That  was  the  only  expla- 
nation he  ever  gave,  in  conversation,  of  his  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  deposits.  When  letters  of  remonstrance  reached 
him,  hundreds  in  a  day,  his  comment  was  ever  the  same : 
'^  Biddle  shall  not  use  the  public  money  to  break  down  the 
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government."     The  same  idea  was  throngh  all  his  public 
papers  on  the  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent accomplished  his  purpose,  I  will  afford  the  reader  an 
"  inside  view"  of  the  perturbations  of  the  cabinet  caused  by 
the  annoxmcement  of  his  intention.  The  narrative  annexed 
was  written,  soon  after  the  events  occurred,  by  Major  Lewis, 
chiefly  for  his  own  use  and  entertainment.  No  part  of  it  has 
ever  been  published  before.  The  reader  who  is  curious  in 
cabinet-ware,  will  be  amused  and  edified  by  its  perusal.  It 
will  illustrate  our  motto  :  '^  Desperate  courage  makes  One  a 
majority." 

NARRATIVB  BT  MAJOR  WM.   B.  LEWIS. 

'*  I  received  from  General  Cass,  September  23d,  1833,  the  following 
note :  '  My  dear  Major,  may  I  ask  you,  as  a  particular  favor,  to  postpone 
your  journey  till  day  after  to-morrow  ?  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
making  this  request^  which  I  will  explain  to  you  to-morrow,  and  which,  I 
am  sure,  you  will  consider  satisfactory.' 

"  This  note  of  Q-ovemor  Cass'  led  to  a  very  interesting  and  important 
conversation.  Business  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  visit  Virginia,  and 
having  been  already  detained  by  request  of  the  President,  several  days  be- 
yond the  time  I  had  set  for  my  departure,  I  determined  to  leave  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  Governor  Cass  knew  this,  but  wishing  to  have  some 
conversation  with  me  before  I  left,  desired,  as  stated  in  his  note,  that  I 
would  postpone  my  trip  until  the  next  day.  This  I  could  not  do,  but  con- 
sented to  see  him  the  next  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  at  my  office,  if 
that  would  answer  his  purpose.  He  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and 
accordingly  called  about  half  past  eight  o'clock. 

"  He  commenced  the  conversation  by  remarking  that  his  object  in  de- 
siring to  see  me  before  I  left,  was  to  inform  me  that  he  had  determined  to 
resign  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  wished  to  converse  with  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  he  handed  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  this,  and  inquired  of  him  the  reason  for  this  step  he 
was  about  to  take.  He  said  he  differed  with  the  President  with  regard 
to  the  measures  which  were  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the 
pubUc  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and,  as  his  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  might  embarrass  his  operations,  he  owed  it,  he  thought,  both  to 
himself  and  the  President,  to  withdraw.  This,  he  said,  was  the  reason, 
and,  owing  to  the  relations  which  had  so  happily  subsisted  between  him- 
self and  me  ever  since  he  came  to  Washington,  he  did  not  like  to  do  so 
^thout  first  apprising  me  of  his  intentions.  
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''I  told  him  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  should  think  it  neoeasaiy 
to  resign.  I  thought  he  had  taken  a  mistaken  yiew  of  the  subject^  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  reconsider  the  matter. 

"  He  said  that  he  had  already  reflected  much  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  both  he  and  Mr.  McLane,  Secretary  of  State,  were  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  He  added  that  he  had  al- 
ready prepared  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  intended  handing  it  on  that 
day  to  the  President 

"  This  information  rendered  me  very  unhappy,  for  I  foresaw  that  an 
explosion  in  the  cabinet^  at  that  conjuncture,  might  be  attended  with  seri- 
ous, if  not  fatal  consequences  to  the  administration.  I  thought  it  doubt- 
ful, at  best,  whether  Congress  would  sustain  the  President  in  directing  the 
deposits  to  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Bank ;  bat 
if  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  McLane  withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  and  their 
friends,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  and  out  of  Congress^  aboukl 
throw  themselves  against  the  measure,  I  believed  Congreu  vxmld  not  eutiam 
him.  With  these  apprehensions  weighing  upon  my  mind,  I  resolved,  for  the 
sake  of  the  President,  the  success  of  whose  administration  I  had  greatly  at 
heart,  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent^  if  possible,  a  step  so  fatal  to  it  as  I 
believed  that  would  be.  I,  therefore,  inquired  of  Gk>vernor  Cass  if  he  had 
spoken  to  the  President  upon  the  subject  of  his  intended  resignation.  He 
said  he  had  not  I  again  repeated  to  him  that  I  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  for  him  and  McLane  to  resign ;  that  I  was  sure  their  disagree- 
ing with  the  President  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  or  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference  with  him.  I 
added  that  I  knew  his  confidence  in  both  of  them  was  unimpaired,  and 
that  I  felt  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  he  would  greatly  prefer  they 
should  remain  in  the  cabinet  I  then  begged  him  to  go  and  see  the 
President  that  morning,  and  have  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
subject 

"  He  oonsented  to  do  so,  and  left  inunediately.  In  about  half  an  hour 
he  returned,  and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  interview. 
He  said  he  never  saw  the  President  so  kind,  or  more  frank,  than  on  that 
occasion. 

" '  Well,'  said  I, '  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  Does  he  think  you  and 
McLane  had  better  resign  ?' 

" '  Not  at  all,'  he  replied.  '  He  assured  me  that  his  confidence  in  both 
of  us  was  undiminished,  and  that  he  should  regret  exceedingly  to  lose 
us;  and,  at  the  same  time,  added  there  was  not  the  least  necesaty  for 
our  withdrawing  from  his  cabinet' 

"  *  Then,'  I  replied,  *  I  hope  you  will  not  withdraw,'  adding  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  treating  him  very  badly  were  he  and  Mr.  McLane  to 
desert  him  in  taoh  a  oriaa 
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He  replied  that  if  McLane  would  oonaent  to  renudn,  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  continue. 

"  <  Well  then/  said  I,  '  go  down  without  delay  to  the  State  Departs 
ment^  and  see  him,  and,  if  possible,  prevail  on  him  not  to  leave  the  oabi- 
net,'  which  he  did  immediately. 

"  After  dispatching  some  public  business,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  attend  to  before  leaving  for  Yirginiay  1 8t^)ped  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  Qovemor 
Cass,  who  promised,  after  having  a  eonvezaatiim  with  Mr.  MoLane,  to 
meet  me  there.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  house  before  he  came  with  a 
pleasant  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  do  you  bring  me  good  news  ?* 

"  Nothing  definite  had,  as  yet,  been  agreed  upon,  he  replied ;  but  he 
had  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  every  thing  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  not  only  be  satis&ctoiy,  but  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  with- 
drawing from  the  cabinet  I  told  him  I  had  no  doubt  of  it^  and  hoped 
he  would  not  cease  his  exertions  until  the  arrangements  were  accom- 
plished. As  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  President  and  have  a  further  con- 
versation with  him,  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and  departed  for  Virginia. 
This  unpleasant  affair  was  thus  happily  arranged. 

"  While  upon  this  deposit  question,  it  may  not  be  improper  nor  yet 
unprofitable  to  advert  to  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject 
It  is  one  that  excited  much  feeling  and  involved  important  consequences 
both  to  the  country  and  the  party  in  power.  It  was  the  origin  of  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  General  Jack- 
son— a  rock  upon  which  the  democratic  party  (so  called)  had  well  ni|^ 
been  wrecked  at  the  time,  and  from  which  it  never  afterward  entirely 
recovered. 

"  With  whom  the  idea  of  withdrawing  the  public  money  from  the 
United  States  Bank  originated,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  started  soon  after 
President  Jackson's  second  election,  and  was  warmly  discussed  by  a  few 
of  his  friends  in  Washington,  from  that  time  until  the  order  was  given  by 
him  for  their  removal  I  happened  one  evening  to  be  at  Mr.  Blair's,  edi- 
tor of  the  CFlohe,  in  the  month  of  February,  1833,  in  company  with  Dr. 
William  Jones,  dty  postmaster,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  deposits  firom  its 
custody.  Mr.  Blair  maintained  most  vehemently  that  the  damned  bank 
ought  to  be  put  down,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  it  was  to  take 
firom  it  the  whole  of  the  public  money ;  if  it  were  allowed  to  retain  that, 
he  said,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  re-chartered. 

"  <  How  could  the  possession  of  the  public  money  aid  it^'  I  inquired, 
'  in  obtaining  a  charter  ?' 

'' '  Why/  said  he,  'by  corrupting  the  memben  of  Ooagren;  it  would 
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have  the  m&amM^  he  added, '  of  buying  up  half  tibe  memben,  and  would  do 
it  tmlesB  the  pablic  funds  were  taken  from  it' 

**' '  How  Teiy  extravagantly/  I  lemarkad  to  Mr.  Blair,  'yon  talk ;  you 
mnst  entertain  a  very  poor  opimon  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  mem- 
berB  of  Congress,  to  believe  them  capable  of  such  degrading  and  in&moaa 
oondact' 

''He  said  their  condnct  at  the  last,  as  well  as  at  the  present  session, 
showed  they  were  enable  of  ony  fhing  where  the  interest  of  the  bank  was 
oonoemed.  He  would  not  trust  them  anymore  than  he  would  Biddle  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  bank,  and  he  would  not  trust  either  further  than 
he  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail. 

'''But,'  said  I,  'Mr.  Blair,  do  you  really  thmk  the  President  would 
order  the  public  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  bank  m^nely  for  the  sake  of 
crippling,  or,  as  you  say,  hnaHaing  it?' 

"Why,  yes,  he  said,  he  thought  he  would;  at  any  rate,  he  thought 
he  ought  to  do  it 

" '  Well,'  I  remarked,  '  I  differ  with  you  in  opinicML  I  neither  think 
he  ought  nor  will  do  it* 

"  I  then  inquired  of  him  if  he  thought  the  Vice-President  elect^  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  would  advise  such  a  measure. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  have  no  doubt  of  it' 

"  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  it 

" '  Why  do  you  not  believe  it  ?*  said  he.  '  Have  you  rrer  heard  him 
express  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  ?' 

"'No,'  I  replied,  'but  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  too  prudent  and  discreet  a 
man,  and,  withal,  has  too  much  sense  to  advise  such  rash  measures.' 

"  This  remark  excited  him  still  more,  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  said  he 
would  not  wait  to  know  what  he  thought  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  him.  As  he  left  the  room,  I  remarked  to  him  I  would 
not  leave  until  he  returned. 

"Mr.  Blair  was  gone  nearly  or  quite  an  hour  before  he  returned ;  but 
Br.  JoneS)  who  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation,  and 
myself  remained  until  he  came  back.  He  entered  the  room  with  evidently 
dissatisfied  as  weU  as  subdued  looks. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  *  Mr.  Blair,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?' 

" '  Yes,'  was  his  reply. 

"'  Is  he  in  favor  of  removing  the  deposits  or  not  Are  you  or  myself 
right  as  regards  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  ?' 

"  Bjs  reply  was,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  oppoied  to  the  removal 
Such  a  step,  he  thought,  would  be  both  injudicious  and  impolitic. 

"  I  told  him  I  agreed  with  him,  and  that  I  thought  he  would  find  a 
large  majority  of  the  President's  friends  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

"Here  the  oonTer8Ktio&  ended,  andDr.  Jones  and  myself  left 
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"  Although  Mr.  Blair  was  disappointed  and  mortified  at  findiag  Mr. 
Van  Buren  opposed  to  this  favorite  scheme  of  his,  yet  it  did  not  dampen 
his  ardor  la  the  least  It  was  his  theme  by  day  and  by  night,  talking  to 
all  his  friends  that  would  listen  to  him,  and  urging  it  as  absolutely  neoes* 
sary  to  prevent  the  bank  from  getting  its  charter  renewed.  It  was  useless 
to  tell  him  that  the  President  could  prevent  that^  at  any  time,  by  the  use 
of  the  veto  power.  The  reply  was  that  it  would  be  carried  over  his  veto  I 
&e  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  arousing  the  fears  of  the  President,  and  ex- 
citing his  feeUngs  against  the  bank ;  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Ken- 
dall and  Mr.  Beuben  M.  Whitney. 

"  A  few  weeks  later,  I  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  what  had  been  determined  upon  with  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  deposits  ?  His  answer  was,  he  thought  the  President  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  remove  them  from  the  United  States  Bank.  I  told  him  I 
regretted  it^  because  I  thought  it  would  be  productive  of  much  mischief  to 
the  couDtry,  to  the  party  in  power,  and  u>  the  President  himself.  He  said 
the  question  was  MMed,  and  made  a  few  remarks  in  justification  of  the 
course  of  the  President,  by  which  I  saw  very  clearly  that  his  opinions  had 
undergone  a  change.  I  dropped  the  subject^  and  have  never  mentioned  it 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  since. 

"  Not  long  after  the  President  returned  from  the  Rip  Haps,  I  happened 
to  be  with  him  in  his  private  chamber,  and  as, the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  all  engrossing  topic  of  removing  the  deposits,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel  Duane  upon  that  subject.  I 
told  him  I  had  not  He  then  took  from  his  private  files  a  large  package  of 
papers,  and  said : 

*^ '  Here  it  is.    Read  it,  and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it.' 

"  1  accordingly  gave  it  an  attentive  perusal,  which,  as  it  was  very  vol- 
uminous, took  me  at  least  two  hours.  As  I  handed  back  the  papers, '  Well,' 
said  he,  '  don't  you  think  Mr.  Duane's  letters  are  very  weak  ?'  *  No,'  I 
told  him,  ^  I  thought  they  were  very  weU  written;  in  fact,  that  I  thought 
the  correspondence  evidenced  a  good  deal  of  ability  on  both  sides.  The 
difficulty,  however,'  I  remarked,  'upon  my  mind  was  not  as  regarded  the 
right  to  do  the  thing,  but  the  necessity  for  doing  it  It  would  seem  to  me,' 
I  added,  *  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  wait  until  Congress  met,  and  let 
them  legislate  upon  the  subject,  unless  he  thought  the  public  funds  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  if  permitted  to  remain  longer  in  the  United  States  Bank.' 

" '  I  do  think  so,'  he  quickly  and  energetically  replied.  '  Besides,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  no  confidence  in  Congress.' 

"  '  But,  General,'  I  remarked,  '  Mr.  Duane  would  be  assuming  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  in  removing  the  public  moneys  from  the  custody  of  the 
bank,  in  Uie  face  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
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■t  its  last  sessioQ,  by  a  very  lai^  majority,  peilu^  two-thirds^  declaring 
them,  in  its  opinion,  safe.' 

" '  Bat,'  said  he, '  I  don't  want  him  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Have 
I  not  said  that  I  would  take  the  responsibility  ?' 

'*  *  Yes,'  I  told  him,  '  he  had  said  so ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  any 
person  could  be  made  responsible  but  the  Secretary  himself,  because  if  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  him,  as  the  law  gave  that  power  to  no  other 
person.' 

"I  then  inquired  of  him  what  he  would  do  if  Congress,  when  it  met, 
should  pass  a  joint  resolution,  directing  the  Secretaiy  to  restore  the  de- 
posits to  the  bank  ? 

« *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  would  veto  it.' 

**  This,  I  told  him,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  stronger  question 
against  the  administration  than  the  vetoing  of  the  bill  re-chartering  the 
bank.  The  southern  members  were,  I  added,  almost  to  a  man,  Miged^ 
from  the  peculiar  notions  of  their  constituents,  to  sustain  his  veto  upon 
that  bill,  but  not  as  regards  this  measure,  which  involves  no  constitutional 
question.  ^  Besides,'  said  I,  *  many  of  the  members  who  were  elected  to 
support  your  administration  genardOy^  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.' 

"^ Under  such  circumstances,  General,'  I  remarked,  'suppose  they 
should  be  able  to  carry  the  resolution  over  your  veto?  What  then  would 
you  do  ?  If  you  refuse  to  permit  the  secretaiy  to  do  it,  the  next  step,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  would  be  to  move  an  impeachment,  and  if  Congress 
have  the  power  to  carry  this  resolution  through  in  defiance  of  the  veto 
power,  they  would  be  able  to  prosecute  it  to  a  successful  termination.' 

« <  Under  such  circumstances,'  he  replied,  elevating  himself  to  his  full 
height  and  assuming  a  firm  and  dignified  aspect,  '  then,  sir,  I  would  resign 
the  presidency  and  return  to  the  Hermitage  I' 

"  After  the  General's  emphatic  declaration  that  he  would  resign  and  re- 
turn to  the  Hermitage  rather  than  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  deposits 
to  the  United  States  Bank,  there  was  a  pause  in  our  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but  it  was  renewed  again  by  my  asking  him  what  object  was  to 
be  attained  by  a  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  bank  at  that  time  ? 

"  *  To  prevent  it  from  being  re-chartered,'  was  the  reply. 

"  'But,'  said  I,  'can  not  that  object  be  as  certainly  attained,  as  wdl 
without  as  with  the  removal  of  them  ?' 

"  'No,  sir,'  said  he,  'if  the  bank  is  permitted  to  have  the  public  money, 
there  is  no  power  that  can  prevent  it  from  obtaining  a  charter — ^it  will  have 
it  if  it  has  to  buy  up  all  Congress,  and  the  public  funds  would  enable  it  to 
do  sol' 

"'Why,  General,'  I  remarked,  'as  the  bank's  charter  expires  twelve 
months  before  you  go  out  of  office,  you  will  at  all  times  have  it  in  yoor 
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power  tc  prerent  it  by  yetoing  any  bill  that  may  be  sent  to  you  for  that 
purpose.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then/  I  asked,  *  to  let  it  go  quietly  out 
of  existence  ?* 

*^  'But,  sir/  said  he,  '  if  we  leave  the  means  of  corruption  in  its  hands, 
the  presidential  veto  will  avail  nothing.' 

^  This  conviction  had  fastened  itself  so  ^rmly  on  his  mind,  I  discovered, 
tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  by  any  thing  I  could  say,  and  I  there- 
fore dropped  the  subject.  The  conversation  was  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  President  with  calmness  and  moderation— evincing  not  the  least  excite- 
ment as  was  sometimes  the  case  when  speaking  about)  or  discussing  the 
question  of  removal 

"  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  read  Mr.  McLane's  opinions,  or  argu- 
ments against  removing  the  deposits ;  '  but,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  wiitten  with 
his  usual  ability — owing  undoubtedly,  to  his  having  taken  a  wrong  view 
of  the  subject"  I  told  him,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  as  the  opinion  appeared 
to  be  a  very  long  one,  I  would,  with  his  leave,  embrace  some  other  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it  The  conversation  referred  to  above,  took  place  a  short 
time  before  the  removal  of  Mr.  Duane  from  the  Treasury  Department 

"  The  General  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  having  to  remove 
him,  and  would  gladly  have  avoided  it  if  he  could  have  done  so  consist- 
ently with  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  the  public.  He  had,  previously 
to  the  unfortunate  difficulty,  entertained  for  him  a  high  personal  regard. 
Indeed,  he  told  me  apparently  with  great  satisfaction,  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  or  early  in  December,  1832,  that  he  intended  to  offer  the- Treas- 
ury Department  to  him,  when  Mr.  McLane  should  be  transferred  to  the 
State  Department,  which  would  be  the  following  spring. 

"  *  My  cabinet  appointments  have  been  generally  made  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  my  friends,  but  this,'  said  he,  *  will  be  my  ovm.  I  like 
the  stock;  his  fiither  was  an  able  financier,  a  sound  republican,  a  good 
patriot,  and  an  honest  man ;  and  the  son,  in  my  estimation,  is  in  every  re- 
spect equal  to  his  father.' 

"  He  little  dreamed,  when  pronouncing  this  eulogy  upon  father  and  son, 
that  the  appointment  which  he  spoke  of  conferring  upon  the  latter,  in  his 
private  chamber,  would  occasion  him  so  much  trouble  and  heart-burning  I 
But  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  When 
things  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  crisis,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Duane,  and 
perceiving,  from  frequent  conversations  with  the  President,  that  he  still 
had  a  lingering  feeling  of  kindness  for  him,  I  asked  the  General  if  some  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  made  by  which  he  would  be  spared  the  pain  and 
Mr.  Duane  the  mortification  of  a  removal  ?    He  said  he  knew  of  none. 

"  'Would  not  Mr.  Duane,'  I  inquired,  'be  willing  to  take  some  other 
situation  and  leave  the  department  voluntarily?' 

"  He  did  not  know,  he  said^  but  if  he  would  he  should  have  it    I  then 
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asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  endearor  to  aaoertaiiL  He  and  be  had 
not  the  least  objection,  and  authorized  me  to  say  that  if  he  desired  it  be 
he  should  have  a  foreign  mission.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to 
make  any  such  arrangement^  and  the  President,  as  things  then  stood,  was 
leil  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss  him,  which  he  did." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  hearty  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  removal  of  the  deposits  were  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, Mr.  Taney,  Mr.  Bany,  and  Eeuben  M.  Whitney.  To 
these  was  soon  added  the  indomitable  Benton,  the  predestin- 
ed champion  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate.  He  was  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  tells  us,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  President's 
intention.  '^I  felt,"  he  sajs,  ''an  emotion  of  the  moral 
sublime  at  beholding  such  an  instance  of  civic  heroism.  And 
I  repaired  to  Washington  at  the  approach  of  the  session  with 
a  full  determination  to  stand  by  the  President,  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  standing  by  the  country ;  and  to  do  my  part  in 
justifying  his  conduct,  and  in  exposing  and  resisting  the 
powerful  combination  which  it  was  certain  would  be  formed 
against  him/' 


CHAPTER      XXXVII. 

MR.     DTTANE'S     narrative. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times  asserted,  thai 
Mr.  Duane  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  deposits.  The  post  was  offered  him 
in  December,  1832,  when  the  President  had  not  yet  conceived 
the  idea  of  removing  them  by  an  act  of  executive  authority. 
Mr.  Duane  owed  his  appointment  to  the  respect  and  affection 
which  General  Jackson  entertained  for  his  father  and  for 
himself     There  was  no  intrigue  or  mystery  about  it. 

In  1838  Mr.  Duane  wrote,  and  printed  for  distribution 
among  his  friends,  the  story  of  his  brief  and  troublous  ten- 
ure of  the  second  place  in  General  Jackson's  Cabinet.    His 
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narrative,  besides  giving  many  glimpses  of  General  Jackson, 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  biography,  tolls  the  greater  part 
of  the  story  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  tells  it  in  a 
very  entertaining  manner.  As  this  narrative  was,  doubtless, 
printed  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  singu- 
lar events  recorded  in  it,  I  shall  be  promoting  the  author's 
purpose  by  presenting  to  the  readers  of  these  pages  an  ab- 
stract of  its  contents.  The  work  itself  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  a  few  collectors,  and,  occasionally,  on  the 
shelves  of  a  public  institution. 

In  December,  1832,  Mr.  Duane  was  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia,  anticipating  nothing  so  little  as  an 
invitation  to  enter  pubUc  life.  He  had  supported  General 
Jackson  in  the  campaigns  of  1824  and  1828,  with  the  ardor 
natural  to  him.  "  I  thought,'*  he  remarks,  "  that  his  country 
owed  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  ;  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  our  institutions  to  have  in  our  executive  chair  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  intrigue,  too  prevalent  at  Washington  ;  and 
that  he,  who  had  given  such  sound  advice  to  Mr.  Monroe 
while  President,  would  never  contradict,  in  practice,  what  he 
then  declared  to  be  the  only  patriotic  and  honorable  course 
for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people." 

The  General,  on  his  part,  had  shown  his  confidence  in 
Mr.  Duane  by  appointing  him,  first,  a  government  director 
of  the  United  States  Bank ;  secondly,  District-Attorney ; 
thirdly,  a  commissioner  under  the  convention  with  Denmark  ; 
all  of  which  offices  Mr.  Duane  declined  ;  but  was  induced  to 
accept  the  Danish  commissionership  by  the  repeated  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  President.  In  December,  1832, 
Mr.  McLane  came  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Duane,  during  which  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  : 

The  Sechetart  of  the  Treasttrt. — "  Mr.  Duane,  I  have  been  particu- 
larly desired  by  the  President  to  seek  this  interview  with  yon,  on  matters 
of  much  consequence,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent has,  for  some  time  past,  meditated  a  change  in  his  cabinet  It  has 
been  deferred  until  after  the  terminatioa  of  the  elections  in  the  States; 
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aad  as  they  are  now  orer,  the  proposed  change  is  urged  anew.  The  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State  is  to  go  to  Prance ;  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  take  his  place  in  the  Department  of  State ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  to  go  into  the  treasury  ?  It  is  settled  that  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  appointed,  and  the  President  and  his  friends  have 
sought  in  that  State  for  a  person  in  all  respects  competent  as  an  officer, 
and  faithful  as  a  friend.  A  list  of  names  has  been  looked  at,  and,  after 
due  inquiry,  the  President  is  decidedly  convinced  that  you,  sir,  present  the 
fairest  claims  to  official  and  personal  consideration.  You  are  of  the  old 
democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  grown  with  its  growth.  You 
are  known  as  a  mild  but  unvarying  friend  of  the  great  political  principles 
which  Pennsylvania  cherishes.  Your  personal  reputation,  too,  gives  you  a 
moral  influence,  of  the  extent  of  which  you  are  not,  perhaps,  yourself 
aware.  You  were  the  early  and  have  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  Qea^ 
eral  Jackson,  and  should  continue  in  every  proper  way  to  sustain  him 
whom  you  contributed  to  elevate.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  is  the  President 
of  your  peculiar  fitness  for  the  department,  and  of  your  being  just  such  a 
person  as  he  can  politically  as  well  as  personally  rely  upon,  that  I  can  not 
use  too  strong  terms  in  describing  his  solicitude  that  you  should  not  refuse 
the  station." 

Mr.  DuANS. — "  I  have  listened,  sir,  to  what  you  have  stated  with  sur- 
prise and  distress ;  so  that  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  I  can  give  a  posi- 
tive reply.  I  can  not  express  how  gratified  and  proud  I  am  at  this  mark 
of  confidence.  If,  however,  I  am  now  to  give  utterance  to  what  I  feel,  it 
is  to  ask  the  President  to  blot  this  matter  from  his  mind.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  been  and  am  sincerely  fiiendly  to  the  President ;  that  I  possess  the 
personal  and  political  confidence  of  many  worthy  men  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  that  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  evince  my 
principles  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
my  abilities  are  overrated;  that  my  influence  in  Pennsylvania  is  more 
limited  than  is  supposed;  and  that  no  weight  can  be  given,  by  my  ac- 
cession, to  the  administration.  Such  an  occasion  as  the  present  can  not 
be  heedlessly  regarded  by  me,  but  all  considerations  united  forbid  me  to 
assent  I  have  through  life  sought  the  shade,  and  whenever  I  have  been 
out  of  it)  it  has  not  been  from  choice.  I  have  always  desired  to  tread  on 
the  earth,  lest,  in  ascending  even  a  single  step  of  the  political  ladder,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  resume  my  former  place.  Perhaps  this  is  morbid 
pride,  but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  has  a  powerful  influence  over  me." 

The  Secbxtabx  of  the  Treasubt. — "All  you  have  said,  Mr.  Duane, 
shows  you  have  the  merit  you  deny  yourself  the  possession  of.  You  have, 
by  declining  office,  on  several  occasions,  omitted  to  advance  yourael£  I 
am  the  President's  fiiend  and  yours,  and  am  not  the  man  to  advocate  any- 
thing of  a  doubtful  nature,  by  which  the  public  may  be  affected.    Otheca 
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are  more  competent,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  your  qualifications  than  you  are 
yourself.  Heretofore  there  have  been  some  difficulties;  there  may  be 
some  at  this  time,  owing  to  excitement  in  the  South ;  but  that  will  soon 
cease,  and  in  a  few  months  you  will  be  perfectly  au  fait  as  to  all  general 
duties.  As  to  your  standing  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  information  to  be 
relied  on;  we  believe  your  appointment  would  be  pleasing  there,  and  the 
President  desires  to  do  what  will  gratify  that  State.  Apart  from  other 
considerations,  the  President's  own  spontaneous  preference  of  you  is  a 
compliment  not  to  be  overlooked ;  you  will  derive  credit  from  it,  where 
you  are  not  known,  among  all  who  respect  the  patriotism  and  pure  inten* 
tions,  as  well  as  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  President.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  appointment  would  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the  President's  most 
distinguished  friends.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  goes  to  the  people,  and 
not  to  Congress  to  select^  will  give  weight  to  the  choice.  You  will  earn 
a  high  reputation  in  the  office  proposed ;  and  the  labors  will  be  less  bur- 
densome than  those  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed." 

Mr.  Duane. — "  To  tear  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  roots,  my  business  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  uncertainty  of  continuing  in  office  for  four  years,  would 
be  very  imprudent  Changes  of  residence,  associations^  and  expenditure, 
are  sound  objections.  Friends  to  me  ought  not  to  urge  a  proceeding  of  so 
doubtful  a  character." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — "  Every  man  owes  something  to 
his  country.  Even  on  the  question  of  mere  interest^  the  change  will  be 
advantageous.  You  may  be  certain  of  employment  for  four  years,  at  six 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  the  mode  of  living  is  that  of  a  private 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia.  By  identifying  yourself  with  General  Jackson 
and  his  friends,  and  making  a  sacrifice,  if  it  is  one,  you  establish  a  claim  for 
continuance  in  this,  or  appointment  to  some  other  station." 

Mr.  Duake. — *^  Out  of  thankfulness,  and  a  desire  to  make  a  return  for 
such  confidence,  my  heart  urges  me  to  say  '  yes ;'  but  my  head  by  no  means 
assents.  It  will  be  rude  as  well  as  unkind  to  the  President  to  decide  at 
once,  and  upon  so  sudden  an  appeal  on  so  serious  a  subject ;  therefore  I 
will  reflect" 

Consultation  with  friends,  and  a  month's  reflection,  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Duane's  notifying  the  President  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  offered  him.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1833,  he  sent  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  Washington,  which 
the  President  joyfully  acknowledged  on  the  first  of  February. 
On  the  first  of  June  following  Mr.  Duane  took  the  customary 
oath,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.    Before  he  slept  that  night,  an  event 
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occurred  wliich  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  place  of  cabinet 
minister  is  not  all  that  the  fancy  of  a  politician  paints  it. 

In  the  evening  of  his  first  day  in  office,  Mr.  Duane  re- 
lates : 

"  Mr.  Reuben  M.  Whitney  called  upon  me  at  my  lodgings,  at  the  de- 
Birej  as  he  said,  of  the  President^  to  make  known  to  me  what  had  been 
done,  and  what  was  contemplated,  in  relation  to  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  stated  that  the  President  had  concluded  to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  pub- 
lic deposits  from  that  bank,  and  to  transfer  them  to  State  banks ;  that  he 
had  asked  the  members  of  the  cabinet  to  give  him  their  opinions  on  the 
subject;  that  the  President  had  said, '  Mr.  Taney  and  Mr.  Barry  had  come 
out  like  men  for  the  removal ;'  that  Mr.  McLane  had  given  a  long  opinion 
against  it ;  that  Mr.  Cass  was  supposed  to  be  against  it,  but  had  given  no 
written  opinion ;  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  given  an  opinion  which  was 
'  yes'  and  *  no ;'  that  the  President  would  make  the  act  his  own,  by  ad- 
dressing a  paper  or  order  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  that  Mr.  Amos 
Kendall,  who  was  high  in  the  President's  confidence,  was  now  preparing 
that  paper ;  that  there  had  been  delay  owing  to  the  afifair  at  Alexandria ;  but^ 
no  doubt,  the  President  would  soon  speak  to  me  on  the  subject ;  that  the 
paper  referred  to  would  be  put  forth  as  the  proclamation  had  been,  and 
would  be  made  a  rallying  point ;  that  he  (Mr.  Whitney)  had,  at  the  desire 
of  the  President^  drawn  up  a  memoir  or  exposition,  showing  that  the  mea- 
sure might  be  safely  adopted,  and  that  the  State  banks  would  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  all  the  purposes  of  government  He  then  read  the  exposition  to 
me ;  and,  as  I  desired  to  understand  matters  so  important  and  so  singu- 
larly presented,  I  asked  him  to  leave  the  paper  with  me,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  He  also  read  to  me  divers  letters  from  individuals  con- 
nected with  State  banks.  The  drift  of  his  further  observations  was  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  executive  arm  alone  could  be  relied  on  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  the  United  States  Bank  charter. 

"  The  communicaUon  thus  made  to  me  created  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion. I  was  surprised  at  the  position  of  affairs  which  it  revealed;  and 
mortified  at  the  low  estimate  which  had  been  formed  of  the  independence 
of  my  character.  I  listened,  however,  respectfully,  to  one  who  gave  such 
evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  and  awaited  the  explanation, 
which  he  intimated  the  President  would  give.  Soon  after  this  interview, 
I  took  occasion  to  express  my  mortification  at  my  position,  to  the  member 
of  the  cabinet  who  had  represented  the  President  in  asking  me  to  accept 
office.  On  the  next  evening  (Sunday),  Mr.  Whitney  again  called  on  me, 
in  company  with  a  stranger,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  a 
gentleman  in  the  President's  confidence,  who  would  give  me  any  farther 
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explanations  that  I  might  desire,  as  to  what  was  meditated  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  who  then  called  on  me,  because  he  was  about 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  Baltimore.  I  did  not  invite  nor  check  communi- 
cation. Very  little  was  said,  and,  perhaps,  because  I  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal my  mortification  at  an  attempt  apparently  made  with  the  sanction  of 
the  President,  to  reduce  me  to  a  mere  cypher  in  the  administration. 

''  The  next  morning,  June  3d,  I  waited  upon  the  President,  and,  as  I 
had  been  ^>prised  by  Mr.  Whitney  would  be  the  case,  he  soon  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  bank.  I  stated  that  Mr.  Whitney  had  made  known  to 
me  what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  intended,  and  had  intimated  that 
his  communication  was  made  at  the  President's  desire.  The  President  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction,  that  it  was  true  he  had  conferred  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  obtained  information  from  him  as  to  the  bank,  but  that  he 
did  not  make  him  his  confidant,  nor  had  he  told  him  to  call  on  me.  I 
enumerated  the  representations  which  Mr.  Whitney  had  made,  and  their 
correctness  was  admitted.  I  said  I  feared  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  see 
the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  the  President  viewed  it ;  to  which  he  re- 
marked, that  he  liked  frankness,  that  my  predecessor  and  himself  had  some- 
times differed  in  opinion,  but  it  had  made  no  difference  in  feeling,  and 
should  not  in  my  case ;  that  the  matter  under  consideration  was  of  vast 
consequence  to  the  country ;  that  unless  the  bank  was  broken  down,  it 
would  break  us  down;  that  if  the  last  Congress  had  remained  a  week 
longer  in  session,  two  thirds  would  have  been  secured  for  the  bank  by  cor- 
rupt means ;  and  that  the  like  result  might  be  apprehended  at  the  next 
Congress;  that  such  a  State  bank  agency  must  be  put  in  operation,  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  as  would  diow  that  the  United  States  Bank  was 
not  necessary,  and  thus  some  members  would  have  no  excuse  for  voting 
for  it  My  suggestions  as  to  an  inquiry  by  Congress  (as  in  December, 
1832),  or  a  recourse  to  the  judiciary,  the  President  repelled,  saying  it  would 
be  idle  to  rely  upon  either;  referring  as  to  the  judiciary  to  decisions  already 
made,  as  indications  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  them  in 
future.  After  mentioning  that  he  would  speak  to  me  again,  before  his  de- 
parture to  the  eastward,  the  President  said  he  would  take  with  him  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  but  would  send  them  to  me  from 
New  York,  along  with  his  views ;  and,  on  his  return,  would  expect  me  to 
give  him  my  sentiments  frankly  and  fully. 

"  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  day  before  his  departure,  we  accordingly  had 
another  conversation,  which  he  ended  by  saying,  he  did  not  wish  any  one 
to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  that  all  he  asked  was,  that  I  should  reflect 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good. 

"  I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  existence  of  an  influence  at  Washington, 
unknown  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  country ;  and  the  conviction  that 
they  were  well  founded,  now  became  irresistible.  I  knew  that  four  of  the 
VOL.  III. — 33 
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BIZ  members  of  the  last  cabinet^  and  that  four  of  the  membeis  of  the  pres- 
ent cabinet,  opposed  a  removal  of  the  deposits ;  and  yet  their  exertions 
were  nullified  by  individtials,  whose  intercourse  with  the  President  was 
clandestine.  During  his  absence,  seyeral  of  those  individuals  called  on  me, 
and  made  many  of  the  identical  observations,  in  the  identical  language, 
used  by  himself.  They  represented  Congress  as  corruptible,  and  the  new 
members  as  in  need  of  especial  guidance.  They  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  a  test  question,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress,  for  party  purposes. 
They  argued  that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  must  be  secured ;  that  it 
could  be  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  attained  as  by  at  once  removing 
the  deposits;  and  that,  unless  they  were  removed,  Ae  President  would 
be  thwarted  by  Congress.  In  short,  I  felt  satisfied,  fiiom  all  that  I  saw 
and  heard,  that  factious  and  selfish  views  alone  guided  those  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  executive ;  and  that  the  true  welfare  and  honor  of  the 
country  constituted  no  part  of  their  objects.  I  was  painfully  impressed 
with  these  convictions,  and  also  mortified  that  I  should  have  been  consid- 
ered capable  of  entering  into  schemes  like  these;  wheu,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
I  received  from  the  President,  the  letter  and  views  "  (which  he  had  prom- 
ised). 

The  package  was  of  formidable  dimensions,  consisting  of 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  manuscript.  The  important 
documents  were  two  in  number,  namely,  a  letter  from  the 
President,  giving  an  outline  of  the  financial  system  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  one  then  in  use,  and  a  letter  of  pro- 
digious magnitude,  completely  unfolding  the  President's  views. 
The  smaller  epistle  may  have  been  the  President's  own  ;  the 
larger  one  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Kendall ;  but  both  were 
signed,  Andrew  Jackson.  In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Kendall  the 
history  of  the  war  against  the  bank  was  relate,  and  various 
reasons  were  given  for  the  measure  contemplated.  The  main 
reason  advanced  was,  that  the  people  had  reelected  General 
Jackson  distinctly  on  the  bank  issue,  and  that  he  owed  it  to 
the  people  to  complete  the  work  of  destroying  the  bank  which 
the  veto  had  b^un.  The  President's  own  letter  informed 
Mr.  Duane  what  the  President  desired  him  to  do.  It  should 
be  read  with  particular  attention. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON  TO  MR.  DUANE. 

"  Boston,  Jana  Mth,  1838. 

" It  is,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  you  should  appoint 

a  discreet  agent  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  proper  credentials  from  your 
department,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  to  consult 
with  the  Presidents  and  Directors  of  State  banks,  in  those  cities,  upon  the 
practicability  of  making  an  arrangement  with  them,  or  some  of  them,  upon 
something  like  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

"  1st.  That  one  bank  be  selected  in  Baltimore,  one  in  Philadelphia,  two 
in  New  York,  and  one  in  Boston,  with  a  right,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  add  one  in  Savannah,  one  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  one  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  one  in  New  Orleans,  and  one  in  Norfolk,  upon  their  acceding 
to  the  terms  proposed,  which  shall  receive  the  deposits  in  those  places  re- 
spectively, and  be  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  whole  public  de- 
posits of  the  United  States. 

"  2d.  That  these  banks  shall  have  the  right,  by  a  convention  of  their 
presidents  or  otherwise,  to  select  all  the  banks,  at  other  points  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  public  money  shall  be  deposited,  with  an 
absolute  negative  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

'^  3d.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  power  to  discon- 
tinue the  deposits  in  any  bank  or  banks,  or  break  up  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, whenever  he  may  think  proper ;  he  giving,  in  such  case,  the  longest 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  wldch  the  public  interest  may  admit  ot 

"4th.  That  the  primary  and  secondary  banks  shall  make  returns  of 
their  entire  condition,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  monthly,  and  as 
much  oflener  as  he  may  require,  and  report  to  the  Treasurer  weekly  the 
state  of  his  deposits ;  and  that  they  will  also  submit  themselves  to  a  critical 
examination  of  their  books  and  transactions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  an  authorized  agent,  whenever  the  Secretary  may  require  it 

**  5th.  That  the  arrangement  of  the  government  be  only  with  the  pri- 
mary banks,  which  shall  be  responsible  to  it,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the 
entire  deposits,  wherever  made,  but  for  making  payments  at  any  places  in 
the  United  States,  without  charge  to  the  government,  in  gold  and  silver,  or 
its  equivalent^  of  any  sum  which  may  be  required  there  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  that  they  shall  also  pay  any  expenses  that  may 
attend  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  as  also  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  any  agent,  temporary  or  permanent,  whom  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
to  examine  into  their  affiurs. 

"  6th.  That  they  will  render,  or  cause  to  be  rendered,  without  charge^ 
any  service  which  can  now  be  lawfully  required  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

^  7th.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  employ  all  the  State  banks  in  good 
credit,  at  the  places  designated  for  the  location  of  the  primary  banks;  but 
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it  iS|  neverihelesS)  extremely  desirable  to  secure  their  good  will  and 
friendly  cooperation.  The  importance  of  that  object  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire elucidation.  It  is  supposed  it  might  be  accomplished  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  primary  banks  and  the  other  institutions  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  assumption  by  them  of  a 
share  of  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  primary  banks,  an  equitable 
share,  all  circumstances  considered,  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  deposits, 
would  be  secured  to  the  institutions  referred  to.  This  might  be  done  by 
allowing  them,  respectively,  a  credit  at  the  selected  banks  equal  to  their 
share  of  the  deposits,  taking  into  view  the  amount  of  capital,  the  trouble 
of  the  primary  banks,  and  all  other  circumstances  entitled  to  consideration. 
If  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  it  would  increase  the  actual  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  consolidate  the  entire  mass  of  the  mercantile 
community  of  the  principal  cities  in  favor  of  the  system,  and  place  its  suc- 
cess and  permanency  beyond  contingency. 

"  If  the  negotiation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  opened  with  delegations 
from  all  the  banks  in  the  cities  referred  to,  and  them  candidly  informed 
of  the  desire  of  the  government  to  award  facilities  and  extend  equal  bene- 
fits to  all,  but  that  in  case  of  failure  to  make  such  an  arrangement  it 
would  have  to  select,  at  its  own  pleasure,  the  requisite  number,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  the  arrangement  would  bo  brought  about.  Amos  Kendall, 
Esq.,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiation.  These  views  will  be  regarded  by  you  as  suggestions 
for  your  consideration  only,  and  will,  if  adopted,  without  doubt  be  rendered 
more  complete  and  effectual  by  such  modifications  and  additions  as  may 
present  themselves  to  your  own  mind.** 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  prudent  Philadelphian  upon 
reading  the  details  of  a  scheme  so  novel,  complicated,  wild, 
impossible  as  this.  What  bank,  well  established  and  self- 
respecting,  could  be  expected  to  submit  to  such  espionage,  or 
to  assume  such  responsibilities  ? 

In  the  same  package  Mr.  Duane  received  the  opinions  of 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  upon  the  measure  proposed, 
and  also  a  brief  abstract  of  the  President's  own  view  of  the 
bank  question  generally.  The  opinion  of  the  President  was 
given  in  four  propositions  :  First,  the  present  bank  charter 
ought  not  to  be  renewed  on  any  conditions  whatever. 
Secondly,  there  should  be  no  Bank  of  the  United  States  out 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thirdly,  the  President  of  the 
United  States^  if  a  new  national  bank  were  chartered,  should 
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have  the  appointing  of  its  president,  and  a  certain  number 
of  its  directors.  Fourthly,  no  bank  should  be  recommended 
until  the  proposed  State  bank  system  had  been  tried  and 
found  inadequate.  We  are  tempted  to  infer  from  these  pro- 
positions, what  the  opposition  asserted  in  1832  and  1833,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  politicians  who  influenced  Q^neral 
Jackson  was,  not  to  rid  the  country  of  a  monstrous  monop- 
oly, but  to  add  to  the  sum,  already  prodigious  and  alarm- 
ing, of  governmental  patronage. 

Mr.  Duane  promptly  replied  to  the  President's  communi- 
cations. He  told  the  President  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
new  fiscal  scheme  utterly.  He  thought  it  unjust  to  deprive 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  the  deposits,  because  the 
bank  paid  the  government  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  the  deposits.  "  Their  continuance  is  part  of  the 
contract "  between  the  bank  afid  the  government.  Their  re- 
moval, he  thought,  would  be  most  disrespectful  to  Congress, 
inasmuch  as  the  House  had  declared  the  deposits  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  the  bank,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
forty,  and  this  so  recently  as  the  last  session.  Nor  did  he 
thiii  that  State  banks  of  the  first  standing  would  accept  the 
deposits  on  the  conditions  proposed  ;  and  in  no  others  would 
the  public  money  be  safe.  Could  not  the  government  dis^ 
pense  entirely  with  the  assistance  of  banks  t  Perhaps  it 
could  not.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant as  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country 
was  one  which  Congress  alone  had  authority  to  regulate. 
Ere  long  Congress  would  be  compelled,  by  the  near  expira- 
tion of  the  bank  charter,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  To 
Congress  it  belonged  ;  to  Congress  it  should  be  left.  More- 
over, if  the  State  bank  system  failed,  and  Mr.  Duane  believed 
it  would  fail,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  come  be- 
fore the  country  with  an  argument  so  plausible  and  convin- 
cing that  it  would  probably  be  able  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Duane  alluded 
with  some  feeling  to  the  officious,  and  apparently  authorized 
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f  visit  of  Beuben  M.  Whitney — a  man  not  esteemed  by  Phil&- 
delphians. 

The  Secretary  enforced  and  illustrated  his  opinions  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  spirit  and  ability.  His  letter 
was  the  production  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor, 
modest,  respectful,  affectionate  even,  but  resolute.  As  the 
President  had  then  returned  from  his  Northern  tour,  the 
Secretary  delivered  his  epistle  in  person,  and  received  a  reply 
a  few  hours  after. 

General  Jackson  pounced  like  a  hawk  upon  the  cardinal 
defect  of  Mr.  Duane's  eloquent  paper.  ^'  You  object  to  my 
plan,"  said  the  General,  in  substance,  ^^  but  you  propose  none 
of  your  own  !  If  this  affair  is  to  be  settled  by  Congress,  I, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend a  new  fiscal  system  for  its  consideration.  Now,  what 
have  you  to  suggest  ?  Think*  over  the  subject,  my  dear  sir, 
and  let  me  see  you  soon  at  the  White  House." 

"I  vraited  on  the  Preaident,"  continues  Mr.  Duane,  "on  the  15th  of 
July.  He  commenced  the  oonveraation  by  saying  that  he  had  read  my 
letter  of  the  10th  of  July  (then  lying  on  the  table  before  him),  and  feared 
we  did  not  understand  each  other. 

"  ^  My  object,  sir,'  said  he,  Ms  to  save  the  country ;  and  it  will  be  lost 
if  we  permit  the  bank  to  exist  We  must  prepare  a  substitute,  or  our 
friends  in  Congress  will  not  know  what  to  do.  I  do  justice  to  your  mo- 
tives, but  some  parts  of  your  letter  gave  me  uneasiness.  One  part  only  I 
will  mention :  that  referring  to  Mr.  Whitney.  I  am  sorry  you  put  that  in, 
for  he  is  not  in  my  confidence.  He  is  an  abused  man,  sir,  and  has  much 
information  of  which  Mr.  Polk  and  I  have  availed  ourselves,  but  he  can 
not  be  called  my  confidant  I  was  sorry  to  see  his  name  introduced,  and 
don't  see  that  your  argument  needed  it.* 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  been  acccustomed  to  write  freely  and  without 
disguise;  that,  in  the  present  instance,  I  had  barely  stated  facts:  that  I 
had  been  unused  to  official  correspondence ;  that^  I  confessed,  I  had  been 
mortified  at  the  approaches  of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  when  I  felt  strongly  I 
wrote  so ;  that  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  President,  however,  and  as  its 
omission  would  not  afiect  the  rest  of  my  letter,  I  would  at  once  strike  out 
the  passage  relating  to  Mr.  Whitney.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I 
took  up  a  pen  and  struck  out  two  or  three  lines. 

<*  <  Now/  said  the  President^ '  we  are  friends^  and  should  be  sa    If  we 
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differ  in  opinion,  'wliat  <tf  it?  It  ia  but  opinion,  after  all;  and  I  like  you 
the  better  for  telling  me  frankly  what  you  think.' 

'^  He  then  aUuded  to  passages  in  my  letter  which  had  a  reference  to 
Congress  and  the  judiciary,  and  deprecated  any  reliance  whatever  upon 
either.  He  said  it  would  be  idle  to  resort  to  a  court  which  had  decided 
that  the  very  bills  which  Congress  had  prohibited  were  legal ;  that  there 
was  but  one  cour8e-~to  use  the  power  possessed  by  the  executiye. 

"  I  replied  that  we  differed  upon  one  point  only.  That  he  had  asked 
me,  upon  my  I'esponsibility  to  Congress,  to  remove  the  deposits ;  and  that 
I  could  not  remove  them  without  violating  what  I  considered  my  duty ; 
that  on  all  other  points  I  agreed  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  go  hand  in 
hand  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  United  States  Bank. 

"  *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  I  addressed  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
told  you  to  use  my  letter  as  your  shield.' 

" '  You  called  on  me,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  to  exercise  a  power  conferred  on 
me  by  law ;  and  you  said  you  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  it  You  called  on  me  to  do  an  act  for  which  I  might 
be  impeached ;  and  if  I  comply,  your  letter  will  be  no  protection,  for,  in 
effect,  it  tells  me  I  may  do  as  I  please.  The  very  circumstance  that  you 
disclaim  the  exercise  of  control  over  me,  would  forbid  my  holding  your 
letter  up  as  a  shield.' 

"  The  President  here  remarked  that  I  did  not  understand  that  part  of 
his  letter  to  which  I  alluded,  but)  instead  of  explaining  it,  he  said : 

'^ '  I  am  preparing  a  reply  to  your  communication,  and  ask  you  to  read 
it  attentively.  I  am  disposed  to  confide  in  you,  and  to  be  your  friend,  and 
if  anybody  tells  you  otherwise,  don't  believe  him.* 

"  I  said  I  felt  myself  worthy  of  his  confidence ;  that  I  had  come  to 
speak  of  a  substitute  for  the  present  fiscal  agent;  that  if  the  United  States 
Bank  were  to  be  soon  closed,  I  did  not  apprehend  evil  as  to  the  public 
fimds  or  operations;  that  the  funds  of  the  government  in  the  former 
United  States  Bank  remained  there  until  a  few  days  before  it  expired ;  that 
nearly  three  years  must  elapse  ere  the  doors  of  the  present  bank  would  be 
shut;  that,  in  my  letter,  I  had  suggested  a  relinquishment  of  all  bank 
agency,  but  that  time  for  inquiry  and  reflection,  as  to  the  plan  of  a  substi- 
tute, was  indispensable ;  that  I  doubted  whether  a  provision  for  fiscal  oper- 
ations could  or  ought  to  be  made,  without  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
general  currency ;  that  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  a  control  over  bank 
paper,  seemed  to  be  demanded;  that  legislators  alone  could  duly  investi- 
gate such  important  subjects;  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  competency 
of  State  banks  for  fiscal  purposes ;  and  that  an  extension  of  patronage  to 
them  would  only  increase  evils  already  too  great. 

<*  The  President  said  he  had  already  declared  against  delay,  and  why 
there  should  be  none ;  that  there  might  be,  as  I  supposed,  abases,  but  there 
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weie  other  and  greater  abuses;  that  to  wait  for  inquiry  would  give  a 
triumph  to  the  bank ;  that  State  institutions  were  now  our  only  resource ; 
that  lie  had  himself  asked  Congress  so  to  organize  the  treasury  department 
as  to  dispense  with  banks^  but  that  be  had  not  been  attended  to,  by  Con> 
gress  or  the  people." 

The  interview  then  terminated.  The  President  replied  to 
Mr.  Duane's  elaborate  alignment  of  July  10th  in  a  letter  not 
less  elaborate,  and  Mr.  Duane  rejoined  in  a  masterly  paper 
on  the  19  th  of  the  same  month.  Neither  of  these  letters 
produced  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Mr.  Duane  firmly  maintained  his 
ground,  and  the  President  (need  I  say  it  ?)  firmly  held  to  his 
purpose.    Other  interviews  followed, 

"  I  waited  upon  the  President,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  "  twice  on  the  19th  and  again  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  at  those  interviews  the  same  course  of  argument  was  pur- 
sued. I  desired  to  bring  the  President  to  a  point,  and  that 
was  not  easily  effected.    At  last  he  said  : 

'^  I  want  to  press  no  man's  conscience.  My  wish  is  to 
meet  Congress  with  a  declaration  that  we  have  a  safe  substi- 
tute for  the  United  States  Bank.  How  can  we  do  this  with- 
out inquiry  ?  I  desire  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  that  inquiry.  I 
doubt  whether  the  State  banks  will  come  into  my  plan  of 
mutual  guarantee,  which  I  consider  the  only  safe  one  ;  but 
we  must  try.  For  one,  I  shall  be  for  positively  removing  the 
deposits,  if  the  three  per  cents,  shall  not  be  given  up  by  the- 
bank  in  October.  But  the  law  gives  you  the  power ;  the  act 
must  be  yours.  What,  however,  I  want  is  inquiri/y  not  to 
make  arrangement.  Information  ought  to  be  got  even  for 
Congress,  and  it  is  through  you  it  should  be  collected.  Kow, 
do  you  understand  me  ?  Until  we  get  information,  and  con- 
sider it,  we  shall  remain  uncommitted." 

"  I  supposed  that  I  now  understood  the  President,  and 
even  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I  had  gained  a  point.  I 
understood  him,  that  there  was  to  be  a  fair  inquiry  such  as 
the  importance  of  the  object  demanded ;  that  the  information 
needful  in  such  a  case  was  to  be  collected  ;  and  that,  until 
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such  infonnation  should  be  collected  and  considered,  there 
was  to  be  no  commitment ;  that  my  own  sense  of  duty  was 
not  to  be  interfered  with  ;  and  that,  if  the  United  States 
Bank  should  deliver  up  the  three  per  cents,  in  October,  a  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  woxdd  not  be  pressed  upon  me.  Under 
these  impressions,  and  far  from  suspecting  that  the  basis  on 
which  they  rested  had  been  insincerely  laid,  or  would  be  faith- 
lessly changed,  I  prepared  a  letter  of  instruction"  (for  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  proposed  tour  of  inquiry). 

The  letter  of  instructions  directed  inquiry  only.  Mr. 
Kendall  was  to  visit  the  principal  cities,  converse  with  bank- 
ers, and  ascertain  whether  the  President's  plan  could  be  car- 
ried out — ^whether  respectable  banks  would  accept  the  deposits 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Duane  of  June  26th.  The  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Duane's 
letter  of  instructions  was  the  following  :  "  Having  thus,  sir, 
placed  before  you  the  views  of  the  President,  and  such  sug- 
gestions on  my  own  part  as  seemed  to  be  called  for,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  myself,  in  order  to  guard  against  expecta- 
tions, on  the  part  of  the  banks,  that  may  not  be  realized,  or 
misapprehension  elsewhere,  distinctly  to  say  that  my  perform- 
ance of  the  present  act  of  duty,  as  an  executive  agent,  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  as  an  indication  of  any  intention  on  my  part, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in 
me  by  law.  Whether  such  an  emergency  may  not  arise  as 
may  warrant  the  exercise  of  that  power,  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  anticipate  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
none  such  exists  at  present" 

To  these  words  the  President  strongly  objected.  "  Why 
send  Mr.  Kendall  about  the  country  to  inquire,  if  no  neces- 
sity for  action  exists  ?"  he  asked.  "  Previously  to  inquiry," 
wrote  the  President,  "  you  declare  that  nothing  has  yet  oc- 
curred to  render  necessary  the  movement  anticipated  by  it, 
and  thus  leave  me  to  infer  that  should  the  inquiry  establish 
the  competency  of  the  8tate  banks  to  perform  the  agency 
proposed  to  them,  you  will  not  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to 
carry  into  effect  the  decision  transferring  the  public  deposita 
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to  them,  which,  the  President,  on  advisement  with  his  cabi- 
net, may  make.  Please  inform  me  whether  I  am  correct  in 
supposing  that  this  is  your  determination.  If  I  am,  it  will 
then  be  my  duty,  in  frankness  and  candor,  to  suggest  the 
course  which  will  be  necessary  on  my  part." 

Mr.  Duane  says  :  "  I  considered  this  leter  not  only  a  vio- 
lation of  the  assurance  given  in  the  President's  letter  from 
Boston,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ent exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  on  me  by  law,  but  a 
palpable  infringement  of  the  agreement,  admitted  in  the  above 
letter  itself,  that  there  was  to  be  no  present  commitment. 
The  construction  put  upon  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
draft  of  instructions  was  forced  and  unwarranted.  That 
paragraph  simply  stated,  in  writing,  what  the  above  letter 
itself  shows  had  been  agreed  upon  orally,  that  there  was  to 
be  no  present  commitment.  The  question  of  the  actual  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  had  been  reserved  ;  and  yet,  the  above 
letter  demanded  a  commitment  at  once.  These,  and  other 
manifestations  of  bad  faith,  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  My 
inclination,  therefore,  was  to  refuse  to  omit  the  paragraph 
objected  to.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  but  one  change 
was  proposed  ;  that  the  instructions  still  required  the  agent 
to  collect  information  ;  and  that,  if  fairly  collected,  such  in- 
formation must  disabuse  the  President  himself 

So  Mr.  Duane  consented  to  the  omission  of  the  obnoxiouB 
paragraph.  He  gave  the  President  distinctly  to  understand, 
however,  that  he  held  himself  entirely  uncommitted  as  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  question.  '^All  that  I  can  promise," 
he  said,  "  consistently  with  the  respect  due  to  you  as  well  as 
myself,  is,  that,  when  the  moment  for  decision,  after  inquiry 
and  discussion,  shall  arrive,  /  will  concur  with  you,  or  re- 
tire." 

Surely,  now  Mr.  Kendall  will  be  able  to  start  upon  his 
important  journey.  Not  yet.  The  President  returned  the 
draft  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Duane  accompanied  by  the  civil- 
est  of  civil  notes.  "  Your  last,"  said  the  President,  "  mani- 
fests a  spirit,  which,  I  trust,  will  enable  us,  before  the  time 
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arriyes  for  acting  upon  the  report  of  the  agent,  to  agree  as 
nearly  as  may  be  desirable  in  the  decision  which  may  be  made 
on  the  subject.  I  return  you  herewith  the  draft  of  the  in- 
structionSy  with  some  notes,  suggesting  a  few  changes,  which 
you  will  doubtless  see  no  impropriety  in  adopting,  leaving  out 
the  last  paragraph/' 

These  "  changes,"  Mr.  Duane  found,  were  neither  "  few  " 
nor  unimportant.  The  '^the  material  parts''  of  his  man* 
uscript  "were  erased  and  changed."  After  much  reflec- 
tion, though  strongly  tempted  to  resign  at  once,  he  concluded 
to  make  the  changes  desired  by  the  President.  "  The  mis- 
sion of  an  agent  to  make  inquiry,"  he  says,  "  I  had  no  right 
to  resist ;  nor  could  I  dictate  what  should  or  should  not  be 
the  nature  of  his  inquir}^  It  was  only  as  to  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  that  I  could  exercise  an  independent  discre- 
tion." The  instructions  were  completed,  therefore,  and  the 
agent  took  his  departure.  A  month  elapsed  before  his  return, 
during  which  the  perplexed  secretary  enjoyed  comparative  re- 
pose. 

Late  in  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  Kendall  had  completed 
his  inquiries  and  his  report.  "His  mission,"  Mr.  Duane 
assures  us,  "  was  abortive  in  the  particulars  which  had  been 
deemed  essential.  The  plan  of  bank  agency,  which  the 
President  had  considered  the  only  safe  one,  was,  I  believe, 
unanimously  rejected.  The  answers  of  some  of  the  banks 
willing  to  act,  showed  that  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted. 
Several  of  the  most  substantial  institutions  refused  to  act  as 
fiscal  agents,  under  any  circumstances.  The  materials  from 
which  the  condition  of  the  banks  was  to  be  ascertained,  had 
been  very  imperfectly  furnished.  Some  of  the  banks  answered, 
that  the  proposed  plans  were  impracticable.  Others  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  means  suggested  for  the  security  of  the 
public  money.  Others  denied  that  State  banks  could  give 
such  facilities  as  government  required.  The  banks,  most 
ready  to  become  depositories,  showed  the  least  ability  to  pay 
their  own  responsibilities  in  coin.  Yet  it  was  into  this  chaos 
that  I  was  asked  to  plunge  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country, 
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at  a  moment  when  they  were  conducted  by  the  Intimate 
agent  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  safety,  and  dispatch." 

Col.  Benton  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the  State  banks 
to  their  terror  of  the  Monster.  "  Instead  of  a  competition 
among  the  banks/'  he  says,  **  to  obtain  the  deposits^  there  was 
holding  off,  and  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  'of  many. 
Local  banks  were  shy  of  receiving  them — shy  of  receiving  the 
greatest  possible  apparent  benefit  to  themselves — shy  of  re- 
ceiving the  aliment  upon  which  they  lived  and  grew  !  and 
why  this  so  great  apparent  contradiction  ?  It  was  the  fear 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  !  and  of  that  capacity  to 
destroy  them  to  which  Mr.  Biddle  had  testified  in  his  answers 
to  the  Senate's  Finance  Committee  ;  and  which  capacity  was 
now  known  to  be  joined  to  the  will ;  for  the  bank  placed  in 
the  same  category  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  the  removal 
— ^both  the  government  that  had  ordered  it,  and  the  local 
banks  which  received  what  it  lost.  But  a  competent  number 
were  found  ;  and  this  first  attempt  to  prevent  a  removal 
by  preventing  a  reception  of  the  deposits  elsewhere,  entirely 
failed." 

After  receiving  Mr.  Kendall's  report,  the  President  called 
a  Cabinet  council,  which  convened  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. T.he  President,  on  this  occasion,  spoke  at  some  length 
and  with  great  energy  : 

''  G^ndemen/'  he  began,  "  I  have  got  here  (holding  up  a  paper)  the  report 
of  the  agent  on  the  deposit  question,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
it  The  first  question  is,  whether  the  State  banks  are  safe  places  to  put 
the  public  moneys  in.  The  next  is,  whether,  if  they  are,  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  put  them  there — ^whether  we  are  not  called  upon,  by  the  late  dis- 
closures of  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  cast  off  the 
connection  at  once.  This  is  an  important  business.  You  know  I  hare 
Jong  had  it  in  agitation,  and  what  took  place  in  Congress.  I  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  ask  your  opinions ;  and,  although  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Duane 
that  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  as 
well  as  to  him,  say,  I  did  not  think  it  proper,  before  his  appointment,  to 
explain  to  him  my  views.  But  after  doing  so,  I  did  think  it  due  to  our 
country  that  we  should  go  on.  The  present  is  a  most  serious  state  of 
things.    How  shall  we  answer  to  God,  our  country,  or  ouiaelves,  if  wo 
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pennit  the  public  money  to  be  thus  used  to  corrupt  the  people  ?  Obserre, 
I  do  not  want  immediate  action,  but  I  desire  a  day  to  be  fixed.  Nor  do  I 
want  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  bank ;  but  I  do  want 
that  the  money  coming  in  may  be  put  where  it  will  be  safe,  and  not  used 
for  purposes  of  so  infamous  a  kind.  I  want  harmony  in  my  Cabinet.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  you  alL  I  want  to  go  unitedly  in  this  solemn  duty. 
The  former  conduct  of  the  bank,  in  its  corrupt  loans^  in  its  attempts  to  de- 
preciate the  credit  of  the  country,  in  its  whole  corrupt  state,  justified  our 
acting ;  but  the  last  disclosures  leave  us  no  excuse  for  further  delay.  The 
countzy  wiH  reproach  us  if  we  do  not  go  on.  By  the  last  resolution  of  the 
bank,  the  whole  of  its  funds  may  be  employed  for  corrupt  purposes ;  and 
remember,  that,  for  a  part  of  the  sum  spent^  no  explanation  or  voucher  is 
given ;  that  it  was  by  accident  one  of  the  directors,  Mr.  Wager,*  noticed 
this  monstrous  abuse.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  this  is  a  small 
part,  could  the  truth  be  got  at  I  anxiously  desire,  then,  that  we  should  at 
least  do  something.  This  report,  if  you  put  confidence  in  it — and  I  think 
you  may — shows  the  readiness  of  the  State  banks  to  take  the  public 
money,  and  their  ability  and  safety  as  substitutes  for  the  present  agent. 
Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  ?  Why  not  proceed,  I  say,  as  the  country 
expects  us  to  do?  Here  are  the  papers.  When  you  have  read  them  let 
us  come  to  an  understanding." 

As  soon  as  the  President  had  concluded,  Mr.  Duane 
thanked  him  for  explaining  to  the  cabinet  the  circumstances 
of  his  appointment.  The  President  handed  to  Mr.  McLane 
the  report  and  papers  of  Mr.  Kendall,  and  the  council  was  at 
an  end. 

*  Mr.  Peter  Wager  was  one  of  the  five  government  directors  of  the  bank, 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  kept  General  Jackson 
well  supplied  with  information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  were  called,  therefore,  by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  spies.  The  "last 
disclosures,"  referred  to  by  the  President,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  Report  which  had  recently  been  famished  the  President  by  four  of 
the  government  directors:  *'0n  the  30th  November,  1830,  it  is  stated  on  the 
minutes,  that  *the  president  submitted  to  the  board  a  copy  of  an  article  on  banks 
and  currency,  just  published  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  of  this  city,  con- 
taining a  &vorable  notice  of  this  institatlon,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of 
making  the  views  of  the  author  more  extensively  known  to  the  public  than  they 
can  be  by  means  of  the  subscription  list.'  Whereupon,  it  was^  on  motion,  *  Se^ 
solved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  take  such  measures,  in  regard  to  the 
circulatbn  of  the  contents  of  the  said  article,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he 
nay  deem  most  for  the  interests  of  the  bank.' " 
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A  week  passed  before  the  cabinet  again  convened  ;  during 
which  the  Globe  and  other  administration  papers  b^an  to 
assail  the  character  and  motives  of  Mr.  Duane,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  his  dismissal.  The  Secretary  called 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  these  simultaneous  attacks. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Duane,  "  to  describe  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  President's  professions  in  reply.  He  declared  that 
no  one  had  attempted  to  shake  his  confidence ;  that  it  re- 
mained as  it  ever  had  been  ;  that  he  regretted  even  a  differ- 
ence in  opinion  between  us  ;  and  that  he  would  put  all 
doubts  at  rest  by  conferring  on  me  the  highest  appointment 
then  at  his  disposal.  This  he  mentioned  twice  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  sajring  he  had  meditated  a  change  from 
one  honorable  station  to  another,  not  only  as  an  act  proper  in 
itself,  but  in  order  to  do  what  would  be  satisfactory  to  myself 
and  friends." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September  the  cabinet  again  as- 
sembled. "  The  President  opened  the  proceedings,"  Mr. 
Duane  tells  us,  ^'  by  saying  that  he  trusted  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  time  which  had  passed  since  the  preceding 
meeting,  maturely  to  consider  what  he  had  then  said.  Then, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  speedy  change  of  the  place 
of  public  deposit.  Mr.  McLane  at  once  proceeded  to  state 
his  objections,  in  detail,  in  an  emphatic  and  lucid  manner. 
When  the  Secretary  of  State  had  closed,  the  President  put 
the  same  question  to  me  ;  and  I  simply  answered,  that  I  de- 
sired to  have  the  whole  subject  presented  in  the  clearest  light 
before  Congress — that  I  had  full  confidence  in  their  desire  as 
well  as  ability  to  correct  abuses,  and  avert  the  mischiefs  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President — that  I  deprecated  the  proposed 
connection  with  State  banks — and  apprehended  serious  evils 
to  the  public  in  case  the  contemplated  change  should  be  made. 
The  Secretary  at  War  (Governor  Cass),  when  appealed  to, 
said,  "  You  know,  sir,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  matter 
rests  entirely  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  (Governor  Woodbury)  entered  into  an 
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explanation  of  tho  opinion  which  he  had  given  in  April 
against  a  remoTal  of  the  deposits  prior  to  the  summer  of 
1834.  Although  he  had  then  considered  an  earlier  change 
injudicious,  he  must  now  go  with  the  President.  The  At- 
torney-General (Mr.  Taney)  barely  said,  that  he  had  been 
from  the  beginning  for  an  immediate  change,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever  for  it.  The  President  then  said, '  Gentlemen, 
I  desire  to  meet  you  to-morrow,  and  will  then  make  known 
my  own  views/  " 

The  cabinet  met  on  the  morrow.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  the  President  caused  to  be  read  the  paper  known  to  his- 
tory as  ^^  the  Paper  read  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September."  In  this  document  the  President  recapitulated 
the  history  of  the  war  upon  the  bank,  recounted  the  charges 
against  it,  repeated  at  great  length  the  reasons  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  concluded  by  announcing  that  the  re- 
moval was  resolved  upon,  and  that  he,  the  President,  assumed 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  act.  The  closing  paragraph 
contained  the  whole  paper  :  ^^  The  President  again  repeats, 
that  he  b^  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as 
his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shaU  require  no  one  of 
them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  respon- 
sibility has  been  assumed,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation 
and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise,  without  which,  all  will  unite  in  saying,  that  the 
blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  happy  system  of  government,  will  have  been 
vain  and  fruitless.  Under  these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a 
measure  so  important  to  the  American  people  can  not  be  com- 
menced too  soon,  and  he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober next  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposits, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  State 
banks  can  be  made." 

When  this  paper  had  been  read,  the  members  of  the  cab- 
inet offered  neither  remonstrance  nor  remark,  but  began  in 
silence  to  prepare  for  their  departure.     ^^As  those  present 
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were  retiring/'  continues  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  "I 
approached  the  President,  and  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  take 
and  read  his  exposition.  He  directed  his  secretary  to  deliver 
it  to  me.  I  then  asked  the  President,  whether  I  was  to  un- 
derstand him  as  directing  me  to  remove  the  deposits  ?  He 
replied,  that  it  was  his  desire  that  I  should  remove  them,  but 
upon  his  responsibility ;  adding  with  great  emphasis,  that, 
'  If  I  would  stand  by  him  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life.'" 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  the  secretary  sat  brooding  over 
the  posture  of  affiiirs,  questioning  within  himself  whether  it 
were  right  even  to  keep  his  promise  of  resigning  his  place  in 
case  he  could  not  agree  with  the  President.  His  resignation, 
he  well  knew,  would  not  retard  for  a  day  the  consummation 
of  the  President's  unalterable  purpose.  Ought  not  the  Pres- 
ident to  assume  the  additional  responsibility  of  removing 
him? 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  President  sent  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  answered  that  he 
would  make  known  his  decision  on  the  day  after  the  morrow. 
An  hour  or  two  later.  Major  Donelson  called,  and  informed 
Mr.  Duane  that  the  President  had  determined  to  announce  in 
the  Olohe  of  the  next  dat/y  that  the  government  would  cease 
to  deposit  the  public  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  October.  Astounded  at  this  intelligence,  Mr. 
Duane  instantly  wrote  and  dispatched  to  the  President  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  publication.  The  Globe  of  the  next 
morning,  however,  contained  the  announcement. 

Upon  reading  the  paragraph  in  the  Olobe,  Mr.  Duane  re- 
paired to  the  White  House,  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  letter, 
retracting  his  promise  to  resign,  and  positively  refusing  to 
order  the  change  in  the  fiscal  system  announced  in  the  official 
newspaper.  The  conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Presi- 
ident  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Duane  thus  records  : 

Secretary,    "  I  have,  at  length,  waited  upon  yon,  sir,  with  this  tottflr.** 
Prendmt.    "What  is  it  ?" 
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jSberetory.  "  It  respectftiUj  and  finallj  makes  known  mj  dedaioDy  not 
to  remove  the  deposits,  or  resign." 

Preaident,    "  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  part  as  friends." 

Secretary.  "  The  reverse,  sir,  is  my  desire ;  but  I  must  protect  my- 
self." 

President  "  But  you  said  you  would  retire,  if  we  could  not  finally 
agree.*' 

Secreiofy.  **I  indiscreetly  said  so,  sir ;  but  I  am  now  compelled  to 
take  this  course." 

Preaident  '^  I  have  been  under  an  impression  that  you  would  resign, 
even  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  me." 

Secretary.  "Personal  wishes,  sir,  must  give  way.  The  true  question 
is,  which  must  I  observe,  my  promise  to  execute  my  duty  foithfully^  or  my 
agreement  to  retire,  when  the  latter  conflicts  with  the  former  ?" 

Preeident  "  I  certainly  never  expected  that  any  such  difficulties  could 
arise  between  us ;  and  think  you  ought  still  to  consider  the  matter." 

Secretary.  "  I  have  painfully  considered  it;  and  hope  you  will  not  ask 
me  to  make  a  sacrifice.  All  that  you  need  is  a  successor,  and  him  you  may 
have  at  once." 

Preeident.  "  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dismiss  you.  I  have  too  much  re- 
gard for  yourself  your  family,  and  friends,  to  take  that  course." 

Secretary.  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  may  only  do  now  what  you  said  in 
your  letter  of  the  22d  of  July,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  do,  if  I  then  said  I 
would  not  thereafter  remove  the  deposits." 

President  "  It  would  be  at  any  time  disagreeable  to  do  what  might 
be  injurious  to  you.'* 

Secretary.  "  A  resignation,  I  think,  would  be  more  injurious.  And 
permit  me  to  say,  that  the  publication  in  yesterday's  Olobe  removes  all 
deUcacy.  A  worm  if  trodden  upon  will  turn.  I  am  assailed  in  all  the 
leading  papers  of  the  administration,  and  if  my  friend,  you  will  not  tie  up 
my  hands." 

PreeideiU.    "  Then,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  come  out  against  me." 

Secretary.  "Nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts.  I  barely  desire  to 
do  what  is  now  my  duty ;  and  to  defend  myself  if  assailed  hereafter." 

[Here  the  President  expatiated  on  the  late  disclosures  in  relation  to 
the  bank,  the  corruptibility  of  Congress,  etc.,  and  at  length,  taking  a  p^>er 
from  his  drawer,  said :] 

President.  "  You  have  been  all  along  mistaken  in  your  views.  Here 
is  a  paper  that  will  show  you  your  obligations;  that  the  executive  must 
protect  you." 

Secretary.    "  1  will  read  it^  sir,  if  such  is  your  wish;  biit  I  can  not  an- 
tic^Mte  *  change  of  opinion." 
ypL.  m. — 34 
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Pretidmi,  "  A  seoretaiy,  sir,  is  merely  an  execatire  ageat^  a  mbor- 
dinate,  and  you  znay  say  so  in  self-defense." 

Secreiary,  "  In  this  particular  case,  Congress  confers  a  discretionary 
power,  and  reqxdres  reasons  if  I  exercise  it  Surely  this  oontemplates 
responsibility  on  my  part." 

Ftendent  "  This  paper  will  show  you  that  your  doubts  are  "vdioUy 
groundless." 

Secreiary,  "  As  to  the  deposits,  allow  me,  dr,  to  say  my  decision  is 
positive.    The  only  question  is  as  to  the  mode  of  my  retirement." 

Prendent.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Duane,  we  must  separate  as  friends.  Far 
from  desiring  that  you  should  sustain  any  injury,  you  know  I  have  in- 
tended to  give  you  the  highest  appointment  now  in  my  gift  You  shall 
have  the  mission  to  Bnssia.  I  would  have  settled  tiiis  matter  before,  bat 
for  the  delay  or  difficulty"  (as  I  imderstood  the  FraBident)  "  in  relatioii  to 
Mr.  Buchanan." 

Secretary,  "  I  am  sincerely  thankfrd  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  di^o- 
flition,  but  I  beg  you  to  serve  me  in  a  way  that  will  be  truly  pleasing.  I 
desire  no  new  station,  and  barely  wish  to  leave  my  present  one  blame- 
less, or  free  from  apprehension  as  to  the  future.  Favor  me  with  a  written 
declaration  of  your  desire  that  I  should  leave  office,  as  I  can  not  carry  out 
your  views  as  to  the  deposits,  and  I  will  take  back  this  letter  "  (the  one 
I  had  just  presented). 

PreeidenU  "  Never  have  I  had  any  thing  that  has  given  me  more 
mortification  than  this  whole  business.  I  had  not  the  smallest  notion  that 
we  could  diflfer." 

Secretary.  "Mj  principles  and  opinions,  sir,  are  unchanged.  We 
differ  only  about  time.  You  are  for  acting  now ;  I  am  for  waiting  for 
Congress." 

President  *^  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  Congress  can  not  act 
until  the  deposits  are  removed." 

Secreiary,  "I  am  unable,  sir,  to  change  my  opinion  at  will  upon 
that  point" 

President  "  You  are  altogether  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  I  thought 
Mr.  Taney  would  have  convinced  you  that  you  are." 

Secreiary,  ''  Mr.  Taney,  sir,  endeavored  to  prevail  on  me  to  adopt  his 
views,  but  failed.  As  to  the  deposits,  I  barely  desired  a  dday  of  aboni 
ten  weeks." 

Presideni,  "  Not  a  day — not  an  hour;  recent  disclosures  banish  all 
doubt,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  hesitate." 

Secreiary.  "  I  have  often  stated  my  reasons.  Surely,  sir,  it  is  enough 
that  were  I  to  act,  I  could  not  give  reasons  satisfactory  to  myself." 

President  <*My  reasons,  lately  read  in  the  cabinet^  win  release  yoa 
from  complaint" 
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8oGrtia/ry,  ''I  am  sorry  I  can  not  view  the  sabject  in  the  same 
light." 

Oar  conversation  was  further  extended,  under  varying  emotions  on 
both  sidesj  but  without  any  change  of  opinion  or  decision.  At  length  I 
retired,  leaving  the  letter. 

During  the  next  three  days  various  letters  passed  between 
the  President  and  the  Secretary,  without  producing  upon 
either  the  effect  desired.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
September,  the  President  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Duane,  which 
concluded  with  the  well-known  words  :  "  I  feel  myself  con- 
strained to  notify  you  that  your  further  services  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  no  longer  required.'' 

On  the  self-same  day,  Mr.  Boger  B.  Taney,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Three 
days  after,  he  signed  the  order  which  directed  collectors  and 
other  government  employes  to  deposit  the  public  money  in 
the  State  banks  designated  in  the  order.  The  deed  was 
done. 

The  vacant  attorney-generalship  wcua  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  of  New  York,  the  towns- 
man, law  student,  law  partner,  political  pupil,  friend  and 
admirer  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  paper  read  to  the  cabinet 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September  was,  soon  after,  published 
in  the  Olobe^  and  copied  thence  into  all  the  leading  papers 
friendly  to  the  administration. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Duane,  when  the  attacks  of  the  ad- 
ministration press  had  compelled  him  to  make  known  that 
conduct,  called  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  country  expressions 
of  approval  as  warm  as  they  were  just.  He  deserves  to  be 
held  in  lasting  remembrance  as  one  of  that  host  of  worthies 
of  every  age  and  country  who  have  preserved  their  honor  un- 
tarnished amid  temptations  that  appealed  with  equal  power 
to  the  weaknesses  and  to  the  virtues  of  human  nature. 
Those  are  the  temptations  which  men  of  honor  find  it  hard- 
est to  resist.  Such  as  are  addressed  to  their  meaner  passions, 
to  their  ambition,  their  love  of  ease,  wealth,  and  credit  they 
can  easily  resist ;  but  when  to  these  are  added  the  passion-* 
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ate  solicitations  of  a  friend  and  benefactor,  the  entreaties  of 
honored  associates  and  allies,  the  deliberate  alignments  of 
able  and  trusted  chiefs  in  the  law,  the  claims  of  a  large  circle 
who  share  the  public  honors  of  their  relative,  and  do  not  al- 
ways sympathize  with  the  high  feeling  which  seems  to  lower 
both  him  and  them  in  the  social  scale — ^then  a  man  must  be 
made  of  sterling  metal,  indeed,  who  holds  fast  to  his  int^- 
rity.  Mr.  Duane  had  every  motive,  worthy  and  unworthy, 
which  a  public  man  can  ever  have  to  yield  to  the  President's 
desires.  In  not  yielding,  he  displayed  a  genuine,  moral 
heroism. 

The  organ  of  the  administration  at  Washington,  in  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Duane's  dismissal,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage :  ^^  Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  for  faithlessness  to  his 
solemn  written  pledges,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  bad  feeling, 
which  made  him  totally  unfit  for  the  station  to  which  he  had 
been  elevated.  He  was  not  dismissed  merely  for  refiising  to 
remove  the  deposits."* 


CHAPTER    XXXVII L 

THE     BANE     CUBTAILS. 

Pugilists  begin  a  fight  for  the  championship  by  shaking 
hands  ;  but  there  comes  a  moment,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
test, when  the  man  who  is  going  to  lose  the  battle  loses  his 
temper.  The  bank,  so  courteous  and  dignified  in  1829,  lost 
its  temper  for  a  moment,  when  the  "  Paper  read  to  the  Cabi- 
net on  the  Eighteenth  of  September" — a  paper  replete  with 
accusations  against  its  honor — announced  to  all  the  world  the 
removal  of  the  government  deposits.  The  Report  published 
by  the  directors,  in  reply  to  the  President's  fulmination, 
spoke  of  it  as  "  a  paper  signed  Andrew  Jackson,  purporting 

•  Globe^  KoTemb«ir  19, 1833. 
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to  have  been  read  to  a  Cabinet/'  The  Beport  proceeded, 
however,  ^with  moderation  and  dignity  to  reply  to  each  of 
the  President's  charges  of  misconduct ;  and,  so  far  as  one  nn- 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  finance  can  judge,  it  refuted  those 
chaiges,  and  proved  that  the  bank  had  been  managed  hon- 
estly, prudently,  and  successfully. 

That  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
to  spend  fourteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  "  self-defense/' 
is  shown  by  the  utter  failure  of  that  expenditure  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind.  Whether  the  bank  was  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  expenditure  was  a  question  for  the  stockholders  to 
determine.  The  United  States  was  a  stockholder,  and  had  a 
right  to  object.  But  who  will  tell  us  how  much  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  employed  in  enabling 
the  administration  to  obey  the  law,  before  laid  down  in  these 
pages,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe,  having  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  will  do  all  it  can  to  perpetuate  its  life  ?  Mr. 
Kendall,  an  employd  of  the  government,  was  a  paid  writer 
for  diie  Globe  during  a  great  part  of  its  existence  as  the  organ 
of  General  Jackson's  administration.  His  salary  as  special 
contributor  was  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  was  fair 
enough  I  suppose,  as  Messrs.  Blair  and  Bives  paid  the  salary. 
Yet  I  venture  to  estimate  that  the  public  money  transmuted 
into  public  opinion  during  the  bank  war  amounted  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  bank  expended  for  a  similar  purpose  during  its 
entire  career  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  new  posture  of  affairs  the  bank  was  obliged  to  do 
more  than  defend  itself  against  paper  bullets.  A  voice  from 
the  bank  parlor  informs  me  that,  upon  learning  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  remove  the  deposits,  Mr.  Biddle  and 
the  directors  were  undecided  for  some  time  which  of  two 
courses  to  adopt.  To  curtail,  or  not  to  curtail — that  was 
the  question.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Biddle,  a  gentleman  of  note 
in  the  financial  world,  advised  him  not  to  curtail ;  but  to 
give  the  country  a  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  bank 
by  rather  enlarging  its  loans  than  lessening  them.  This 
plan,  he  urged,  would  also  render  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
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bank  in  1836  so  paralyzing  to  the  business  of  the  conntrj 
that  the  people  would  rise  as  one  man,  in  the  presidential 
election  of  that  year,  and  hurl  from  power  the  party  that 
would  be  supposed  to  have  arrested  the  national  progress. 
Mr.  Biddle  was  convinced  by  this  reasoning.  A  circular  let- 
ter  to  the  cashiers  of  the  twenty-five  branches,  ordering  them 
to  continue  to  their  customers  the  usual  accommodation,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  to  increase  their  loans,  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Biddle.  The  gentleman  before  referred  to  (to  whom 
the  reader  is  indebted  for  this  information)  prepared  the 
requisite  twenty-five  copies  of  this  letter,  folded  them,  super- 
scribed them,  and  placed  them  in  Mr.  Biddle's  hands^  ready 
for  the  mail. 

The  packet  of  circulars,  however,  was  not  sent  to  the 
post-office  that  evening.  Perhaps  it  occurred  to  the  president 
of  the  bank  that  the  policy  proposed  would  effect  in  1836  a 
prostration  of  business  so  complete  that  the  capital  of  the 
bank  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  general  rmn.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  have  been,  the  circulars  were  put  into  the 
fire,  instead  of  the  mail,  and  a  policy  more  prudent  and 
obvious  was  adopted.  The  amount  of  public  money  in  the 
bank  on  the  first  of  October,  1833,  was  $9,891,000.  The 
directors  resolved  simply  to  curtail  the  loans  of  the  bank  to 
the  extent  of  the  average  amoimt  of  public  money  held  by  it. 
This  was  done.  It  was  done  gradually.  It  was  done  no 
faster  than  the  balance  of  public  money  diminished.  The 
bank  itself  tells  us,  in  one  of  its  publications,  exactly  what 
it  did: 

''On  the  eighth  of  October,  1833,  the  bank  directed  'that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  offices  be  authorized  to  direct  such  gradual  reduction  in  the 
amount  and  the  time  of  the  loans,  at  the  respective  offices,  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  be  made,  without  inconvenience  to  the  customers  of  the  bank, 
or  the  community.'  This  authority  has  been  executed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accomplish  its  object  with  the  least  pressure  upon  the  community ;  and  the 
bank  sum  up  their  operations  in  the  following  manner : 

Ist  That  the  bank  never  directed  any  curtailment  of  its  loans  until  the  actoil 
nmaral  of  the  depooltB. 
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2d,  That  the  only  actaal  reduction  of  loans  took  place  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  Deoembor,  when  the  loans  were 

dlmmished .        .  $5,641,098  26 

While  at  the  same  time  the  public  and  private  deposits  were 

reduced 6,887,864  63 

3d.  That  from  the  1st  of  December,  1833,  to  the  1st  of  April, 
1834,  the  loans  have  not  been  reduced,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  actually  been  increasing,  and  were  greater  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1834,  than  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1833, 

by 863,712  M 

While,  during  that  same  period,  the  public  deposits  had  de- 

creased  no  less  than 2,239,393  89 

4th.  That  the  total  reduction  of  loans  from  the  1st  of  October  to 

the  Ist  of  April  was 6,057,527  23 

C  While  the  public  deposits  had  been  reduced  .  $6,935,668  84 

Private  deposits, 842,834  67 

Making  an  aggregate  of  .  7,778,403  41 

Being  a  reduction  of  loans  less,  by  nearly  three  millions,  than 
^  the  reduction  of  deposits. 

5th.  That  so  &r  from  cramping  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  has 
^  actaally  purchased,  fiv>m  the  Ist  of  October  to  the  1st  of 

April,  of  domestic  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  .        .  34^671,324  00 

6th.  That  the  State  banks  were  permitted  to  be  indebted  to  the 

^  bank  an  average  amount  of 3,464,956  00 

i 

This  curtailment  compelled  a  similar  one  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  State  banks,  while  the  "  pet  banks/'  the  new 
depositaries  of  the  public  money,  had  not  yet  begim  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  their  position.  Hence  it  was  that  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  there 
was  a  pressure  in  the  money  market — sharp,  sudden,  and  se- 
vere— which  caused  many  disastrous  failures,  general  conster- 
nation, considerable  distress,  and  tremendous  outcry.  Ool. 
Benton,  in  many  a  paragraph  of  rolling  thunder,  attributes 
the  whole  of  this  distress  and  alarm  to  the  criminal  contriv- 
ance of  the  monster  bank.  But  he  attributes  the  crash  of 
1837  to  the  same  cause  !  He  dwells  long  upon  the  fact  that, 
as  late  as  fifteen  months  after  the  deposits  ceased  to  be  made 
In  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  there  were  still  in  its  vaults 
three  or  four  millions  of  the  public  money.  He  does  not  tell 
us  that  the  contraction  of  the  bank's  loans  ceased  long  before 
that  time ;  nor  that  the  bank  could  not  safely  use  money 
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subject  to  instantaneous  call ;  nor  that  the  public  monej  wu 
left  in  the  bank  for  purposes  which  could  be  more  easily  im- 
agined than  safely  avowed.  Can  any  bank  lose  an  eighth  of 
its  available  capital  without  curtailing  its  business^  or  run- 
ning imprudent  risks  ? 

Congress  met  on  the  second  of  December,  when  the  com- 
mercial pressure  was  becoming  severe.  In  his  message  the 
President  again  congratulated  the  coimtry  on  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  public  finances.  Thirty-two  millions  had  been 
received  into  the  treasury.  The  expenditures  would  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  millions.  The  public  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  an  inconsiderable  sum,  which  would  soon  be  discharged  ;  a 
fact  which  the  President  stated  with  exultation.  The  late 
removal  of  the  deposits  was  again  avowed  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's own  measure,  one  which  he  had  "  urged  upon  the  de- 
partment" of  the  treasury  for  some  months  before  the  deed 
was  done.  So  certain  was  it,  said  the  President,  that  the 
bank  was  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  political  engine,  so  sure 
was  he  that  the  present  commercial  panic  was  needlessly 
caused  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  restoration  of 
the  deposits,  that  ^^  in  my  own  sphere  of  duty,  I  should  feel 
myself  called  on,  by  the  facts  disclosed,  to  order  a  scire  fadab 
against  the  bank,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  chartered 
rights  it  has  so  palpably  violated,  were  it  not  that  the  chartei 
itself  will  expire  as  soon  as  a  decision  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  the  court  of  last  resort." 

The  message  concluded  with  a  fifth  repetition  of  the  re- 
commendation for  the  abolishment  of  ^^  every  intermediate 
agency"  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
that  ^^  their  eligibility  should  be  limited  to  one  term  of  either 
four  or  six  years."    The  persistent  man  I 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

THE    PANIC    SESSION    OP    CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-tiiird  Congress,  from  the  extraordinary  number 
of  its  members  who  have  filled  important  stations,  has  been 
Btyled  the  Star  Congress.  In  the  Senate  were  Webster,  Claj, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Wright,  Frelinghuysen,  Southard,  Clayton, 
Bives,  Tyler,  Mangum,  Preston,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  White, 
and  Foindexter — a  galaxy  of  stars.  In  the  House  were 
Franklin  Pierce,  Choate,  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  Davis, 
Cambieleng,  Fillmore,  Horace  Binney,  Stephenson,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  McDuffie,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  John  Bell,  Cave  John- 
son, Polk,  David  Crockett,  Corwin,  Vinton,  Ewing,  and  C. 
C.  Clay — all  well  known  names.  Of  the  members  of  this 
Congress,  five  have  been  President ;  five,  Vice-President ; 
eight.  Secretary  of  State  ;  twenty-five.  Governor  of  a  State. 
In  the  House,  on  a  test  question,  the  administration  could 
rely  on  a  majority.  In  the  Senate,  the  Opposition  could  com- 
mand a  majority  which  was  small,  but  safe  and  sufficient. 

From  the  first  week  in  December,  1833,  to  the  last  day  of 
June,  1834,  the  ruling — almost  the  only — atopic  of  debate  in 
Congress,  in  the  newspapers,  among  the  people,  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits.  With  one  exception,  no  subject  has 
ever  been  discussed  in  the  United  States  with  so  much  ability, 
bitterness,  and  pertinacity.  Indeed,  it  was  the  great  topic 
from  1833  to  1842.  It  lived  through  the  panic  of  1834,  the 
inflation  of  1835,  the  madness  of  1836,  the  crash  of  1837,  the 
depression  of  1838  to  1842,  and  only  received  its  final  quietus 
in  1844.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  sub-treasury 
— a  result  which  might  as  well  have  been  reached  in  1834  as 
in  1838,  if  Qeneral  Jackson  had  been  less  precipitate  and  his 
advisers  more  acute.  Prodigious  as  the  price  was  which  the 
country  had  to  pay  for  the  total  and  final  separation  of  the 
government  from  banks,  the  result  was  one  which  the  country 
now  feels  was  worth  its  price. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  seesion  of  CongresB,  a 
kind  of  duello  was  going  on  between  the  President  and  tiie 
bank  party.  Blow  seemed  to  be  given  for  blow,  and  both 
parties  were  excited  and  angry  beyond  previous  example. 
When  all  was  over^  so  many  hostile  and  mortifying  acts  had 
been  done  on  both  sides,  tiiat  it  was  uncertain  which  of  the 
two  had  had  the  worst  of  the  contest.  To  the  excitement 
within  the  walls  of  the  capitol  was  added  a  clamor  without, 
which  increased  in  loudness  and  intensity  as  the  debates  pro- 
ceeded. We  are  now  briefly  to  review  the  events  of  this 
session. 

Thrice  in  the  very  first  week  the  President  provoked  the 
ire  of  the  opposition.  First,  in  his  annual  message,  which 
contained  offensive  passages  against  the  bank.  Secondly,  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  re-stated 
those  reasons  for  the  removal  the  deposits  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar.  Thirdly,  by  vetoing  Mr.  Clay's  Land  Bill, 
providing  for  a  distribution  among  the  States  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

The  Land  Bill  Mr.  Clay  regarded  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  late  compromise.  He  considered  that  the  administra- 
tion was  bound  in  honor  to  accept  it  as  such,  and  that  its  re- 
jection amounted  to  a  breach  of  faith.  General  Jackson, 
however,  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  had 
repeatedly  avowed  his  opposition  to  it,  and  was  resolved,  from 
the  day  of  its  introduction,  to  veto  it  if  it  passed.  The  bill 
was  handed  to  him  for  his  signature  when  the  last  Congress 
was  within  twenty-four  hours  of  expiring.  Instead  of  veto- 
ing the  measure  at  the  time,  he  chose  to  '^  pocket''  it,  and  the 
bill  was  returned  to  Congress  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the 
present  session,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends.  The  veto  message  was  assailed  with  peculiar  vio- 
lence, but  it  was  never  answered,  and  is  unanswerable.  A 
main  objection  of  the  President  was,  that  the  bill  created 
new  obstacles  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill,  every  State  would  have 
an  immediate  interest  in  keeping  up  the  price,  whereas  it  was 
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the  dictate  of  tnte  policy  to  give  the  utmost  possible  encour- 
agement to  the  actual  settler,  whose  labor  alone  gave  value 
to  the  land.  "  I  do  not  doubt/'  said  the  President,  ^^  that  it 
is  the  real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  the  Umon, 
and  particularly  of  the  new  States,  that  the  price  of  these 
lands  shall  be  reduced  and  graduated ;  and  that,  after  they 
have  been  offered  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse, 
remaining  unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  States,  and  the 
machinery  of  our  land  system  entirely  withdrawn." 

Mr.  Olay,  not  content,  as  it  were,  with  these  three  blows, 
afforded  the  President  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a  fourth, 
by  introducing  the  following  resolution  : 

''Besdved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  a  paper  purporting 
to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, relating  to  ^e  deposits  of  the  public  money  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  his  authority,  be  genuine  or  not ;  and  if  it  be  gen- 
uine, that  he  be  also  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  said 
paper  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate." 

The  reader  wiU  note  the  use  of  the  word  "  treasury"  in 
this  resolution.  It  was  Mr.  Clay's  position,  in  the  subsequent 
debates,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-three  to  eighteen.  The  President,  of  course, 
refused  compliance  with  both  requests.  '^  I  have  yet  to  learn," 
he  wrote,  ^^  under  what  constitutional  authority  that  branch 
of  the  l^islature  has  a  right  to  require  of  me  an  account  of 
any  communication,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to  the 
heads  of  departments  acting  as  a  Cabinet  council." 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  a  memorial  from 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  document,  in  language  respectful  and  dignified,  stated 
that  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  was  a  part  of  the 
original  contract  between  the  bank  and  the  government.  The 
bank  paid  for  the  privily  in  money  and  service.    Recently, 
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the  bank  had  been  deprived  of  this  advantage  by  on  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bank  had  in  all  re- 
spects faithfdlly  and  punctually  performed  its  part  of  the 
contract  "  The  board  of  directors,  therefore,  deem  it  their 
duty  forthwith  to  apprise  you  of  this  violation  of  the  char<* 
tered  rights  of  the  stockholders,  and  to  ask  such  redress  there- 
for as  to  your  sense  of  justice  may  seem  proper.''  The  me- 
morial had  no  results.  A  resolution  ordering  the  restoration 
of  the  deposits  to  the  bank  was  introduced  later  in  the  ses- 
mon,  but  was  lost  by  the  regular  party  vote.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  there  was  an  anti-bank  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  no  considerations  of  justice  or 
policy  can  break  the  spell  of  party  discipline  at  such  times  as 
these. 

Early  in  the  session  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  five  gentlemen  for  confirmation  as  government  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  five,  four 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  bank  and  to  the 
bank  party  by  giving  the  President  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  of  directors,  and  copies  of  certain  por- 
tions of  its  minutes.  Their  names  were,  H.  D.  Gilpin,  John 
T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh  M'Eldery.  Upon  re- 
ceiving these  unwelcome  names  the  Senate  acted  upon  them 
with  an  alacrity  and  promptitude  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit  in  deciding  upon  G-eneral  Jackson's  nomi- 
nations. Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  experiment 
in  rejecting  Isaac  Hill  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  they  rejected 
these  names  also,  after  voting  down  a  proposition  to  inquire 
into  their  fitness.  The  President  sent  their  names  .a  second 
time  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  with  a  message  vindicating 
their  conduct,  and  eulogizing  their  characters,  and  remon- 
strating against  the  course  of  the  Senate.  The  nominations 
were  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  report- 
ed i^ainst  them,  and  the  Senate  again  rejected  the  odious 
names.  Later  in  the  session  the  President  nominated  other 
gentlemen,  who  were  confirmed.  This  was  worse  than  a  fruit- 
less victory  to  the  friends  of  the  bank,  for  the  impression  was 
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created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  hank  was  afraid 
to  subject  its  proceedings  to  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  honest 
opponents. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  two  weeks  after  the  refusal  of 
the  President  to  give  the  Senate  a  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper, 
Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  famous  resolutions  directly  censuring 
the  President  for  dismissing  Mr.  Duane  and  removing  the  de- 
posits: 

'^  Reaolvedj  That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  because  he  would  not,  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  de- 
posit with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and  by  appointing 
his  successor  to  effect  such  removal,  which  has  been  done,  the 
President  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

'^  Besolvedy  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  third  of  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient." 

These  resolutions,  we  may  as  well  state  at  once,  were 
eventually  reduced  to  one,  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive  pro- 
ceedings, in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon 
himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  support  of  his  reso- 
lutions, was  exasperating  to  General  Jackson  in  the  highest 
d^ee.  He  accused  the  President  of  an  '^  open,  palpable, 
and  daring  usurpation."  After  having  assumed  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  government,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
he  had  ended  by  seizing  the  public  purse,  as  Csasar  had  seized 
the  treasury  of  Rome.  "  For  more  than  fifteen  years,"  said 
Mr.  Clay,  '^  I  have  been  struggling  to  avoid  the  present  state 
of  things.    I  thought  I  perceived,  in  some  proceedings,  during 
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the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  wsi,  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  the 
constitution  and  to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and  truth 
— with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty — ^I  have 
struggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows.  With 
what  fortune,  the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  country  now 
fatally  attests/' 

It  was  after  reading  this  speech  that  General  Jackson 
exclaimed :  "  Oh,  if  I  live  to  get  these  robes  of  office  off 
me,  I  will  bring  the  rascal  to  a  dear  account/' 

Mr.  Calhoun,  if  possible,  surpassed  Mr.  Clay  in  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  denunciations.  He  said  that  the  plundering 
of  the  Boman  treasury  by  Julius  Caasar  was  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion, compared  with  the  recent  conduct  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
^'  That"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  ^^  was  a  case  of  an  intrepid  and 
bold  wairior,  as  an  open  plunderer,  seizing  forcibly  the  treas- 
ury of  the  country,  which,  in  that  republic,  as  well  as  ours, 
was  confined  to  the  custody  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government.  The  actors  in  our  case  are  of  a  different 
character — artful,  cunning,  and  corrupt  politicians,  and  not 
fearless  warriors.  They  have  entered  the  treasury,  not  sword 
in  hand,  as  public  plunderers,  but,  with  the  false  keys  of  so- 
phistry, as  pilferers,  under  the  silence  of  midnight  The 
motive  and  the  object  are  the  same,  varied  in  like  manner  by 
circumstances  and  character.  ^  With  money  I  will  get  men, 
and  with  men  money,'  was  the  maxim  of  the  Boman  plun- 
derer. 'With  money  we  wiU  get  partisans,  with  partisans 
votes,  and  with  voters  money,  is  the  maxim  of  our  public  pil- 
ferers." 

Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
supported  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  in  terms  less  offensive  to  the 
President  than  these,  but  not  less  decided  and  forcible.  After 
a  debate  of  three  months'  continuance,  seldom  interrupted, 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution  of  censure  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty.  Another  barren  victory. 
Three  weeks  later,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  an  elabo- 
rate Protest  against  the  resolution,  and  asked  that  it  be  en- 
tered upon  the  journal.    Another  month  was  consumed  in 
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debating  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Senate  shonld  com- 
ply with  the  President's  request.  At  l«agth,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  sixteen,  the  protest  was  disposed  of  by  the 
passage  of  four  resolutions,  of  which  the  last  two  contain 
the  substance : 

^^Beaolvedy  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the 
journal. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  right  to  send  a  protest  to  the  Senate  against  any  of  its 


Thus  nearly  five  months  of  the  session  were  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  an  affair  which  neither  had  any  results  nor  could  be 
rationally  expected  to  have  any.  Even  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure, impotent  and  harmless  as  it  was,  was  not  suffered  to 
repose  in  peace  upon  the  record.  It  had  been  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  journal  before  Colonel  Benton  gave  notice  of  a  reso- 
lution to  expunge  it ;  and  from  that  hour,  a  leading  object 
of  his  senatorial  labors  was  to  procure  the  passage  of  his  ex- 
punging resolution. 

The  President,  meanwhile,  was  employing  his  powers  and 
his  time  far  more  effectively.  The  reader  may  remember, 
that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1829,  when  the  war  upon  the 
bank  began,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Portsmouth  of  the  pension 
agency.  The  bank  refused  to  give  up  the  books,  and  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  withdrew  his  demand,  and  gave 
up  the  project.  A  similar  attempt  to  remove  the  pension 
agency  from  the  branch  at  Albany  met  with  a  similar  failure. 
Since  that  time,  the  pensions,  amounting  to  about  four  mil- 
lions a  year,  had  been  paid  by  the  bank  and  its  branches  with- 
out interference  from  the  government.  In  January,  1834,  a 
few  days.after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  of 
censure,  the  President  attempted  to  take  the  whole  of  this 
business  from  the  bank.  He  announced  the  appointment  of 
fifteen  State  banks  as  pension  agents,  and  formally  demanded 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  the  surrender  of  the 
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books  and  papers  rdating  to  pensions^  and  half  a  million  of 
dollars  remaining  in  its  vaults  designed  for  the  next  paymentai 
The  bank,  acting  imder  the  best  legal  advice  attainable  in  the 
country,  refused  to  surrender  either  the  books  or  the  money. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  President,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage, communicated  this  refusal  to  Congress,  accusing  the 
bank  of  attempting  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  of  assuming  functions  belonging  only  to  the  govern- 
ment The  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  had  discovered  in  a  supplementary  pension  act  of 
1832,  a  clause  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  the  power  to 
appoint  the  time  and  place  for  the  payment  of  certain  pen- 
sions. The  sum  allowed  by  the  act  was  ^^  to  be  paid  to  the 
officer  at  such  places  and  days  as  the  secretary  may  direct" 
The  inference  drawn  by  the  Attomey-(}eneral  from  these 
words  is  one  of  the  most  curious  on  record.  ^^  As  the  power," 
said  he,  ^^  to  appoint  the  place  of  payment  is  unlimited,  the 
secretary  may  appoint  a  place  at  which  tiiere  is  no  bank  or 
other  pension  agent ;  in  which  case  the  power  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  pay  must,  necessarily,  exist,  or  the  acknowledged 
power  to  appoint  a  place  of  payment  be  defeated.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  the  power  to  appoint  a  place  of  payment,  is  thus 
seen  to  include,  as  incidental  to  it,  the  power  of  appointing  an 
agent  to  pay.  And  if  that  power  be  possessed,  in  any  one 
case,  it  would  seem  to  be  possessed  in  every  other ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  can  be  held,  that  the  same  word,  in  this  law,  means 
one  thing  in  reference  to  one  place,  and  a  totally  different 
thing  in  reference  to  another — ^a  construction  too  refined  to  be 
readily  adopted." 

If  this  be  not  a  '^  refined  "  construction  of  laws  clearly  de- 
signating the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  the  agent  for  the 
disbursement  of  pensions,  I  know  not  where  an  example  of 
refined  construction  can  be  found.  It  was  remarked  at  the 
time  by  a  friend  of  the  administration,  that  Mr.  Butler  had 
not  studied  law  at  Elinderhook  for  nothing. 

The  Senate  rejected  Mr.  Butler's  reasonings.  Three  months 
later  in  the  session,  that  body  passed  resolutions  to  the  follow- 
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ing  effect :  1.  That  the  Department  of  War  is  not  warrant- 
ed in  appointing  pension  agents  in  any  State  or  Territory 
where  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  its  branches 
has  been  established,  except  when  specially  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress.  2.  That  no  power  is  conferred  hy  any  law  upon 
the  department,  or  Secretary  of  War,  to  remove  the  agency 
for  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  the  f nnds,  books,  and  pa* 
pers,  connected  with  that  agency,  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  appoint  other  agents  to  supersede  the  bank  in 
the  payment  of  such  pensions/'  In  this  interpretation,  a 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  con- 
curred. The  President  held  to  his  purpose,  however,  and 
carried  his  point,  and  was  sustained  in  it  by  the  people. 

M.  Chevelier,  who  witnessed  this  singular  contest,  men- 
tions that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  ^^  express  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  illustrious  relics  of  the  revolution,  whom 
the  arrogance  of  the  bank,  as  they  say,  is  about  to  plunge,  at 
the  close  of  their  career,  into  the  most  dreadful  misery ;  they 
pour  forth  the  most  pathetic  lamentations  over  those  glorious 
defenders  of  the  country,  whom  a  money-corporation  is  about 
to  strip  of  the  provision  made  for  their  declining  years  by  the 
nation's  gratitude.  Tou  may  imagine  all  the  noisy  arguments 
and  patriotic  harangues,  that  can  be  delivered  on  this  text. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  the  same  strain.  All  this  is  mere  declamation,  of  the 
most  common-place  and  the  most  hypocritical  kind  ;  for  who 
will  prevent  the  deliverers  of  America  from  duly  receiving 
their  pensions,  except  those  who  shall  refuse  them  drafts  on  the 
bank,  which  the  bank  would  pay  at  once  ?  But  a  people 
under  fascination  is  not  influenced  by  reason,  audit  is  at  this 
moment  believed  by  the  multitude  that  the  bank  has  deter- 
mined to  kill  the  noble  veterans  of  Independence  by  hunger. 
Once  more,  then,  anathemas  against  monopoly,  hatred  to  the 
moneyed  aristocracy  1  Hurra  for  Jackson  !  Jackson  fob 

EVER  V 

As  the  session  wore  on,  the  pressure  in  the  money  market 
increased,  the  failures  became  more  numerous,  the  panio 
VOL.  m. — 36 
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more  intense,  the  clamor  more  vociferous.  The  tables  of 
Congress  were  loaded  with  petitions  for  and  against  the  resto- 
ration of  the  deposits.  A  part  of  the  morning  honr  for  three 
months  was  absorbed  in  receiving  these  petitions.  One  of 
the  New  York  members  of  the  House  had  the  curiosity  to 
save  a  copy  of  each  of  the  petitions  presented  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had  the  whole  of  them  bound  into  one  stupendous 
volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  pages.  I  had  prepared,  at 
considerable  labor,  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  this  mono- 
tonous collection,  but  even  this  would  occupy  more  of  these 
plages  than  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  There  were  in  all 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  petitions,  of  which  fifty-two 
approved  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  asked  their  restoration  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  cities  sent  petitions  in  curious  variety. 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  furnished  the  following:  One 
from  the  citizens  generally,  to  which  ten  thousand  names 
were  appended ;  one  from  each  of  the  municipal  divisions  of 
Philadelphia  ;  one  from  each  of  the  banks  ;  one  from  each 
of  the  trades  ;  one  from  "  six  hundred  strangers  "  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  one  from  the  young  men,  and  one  from  the  women 
of  Philadelphia ;  one  from  five  thousand  Philadelphia  demo- 
crats ;  one  from  the  city  council ;  one  from  the  German 
working  men  of  Philadelphia ;  one  from  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade ;  one  from  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  and  one  from  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House.  New 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  were  only  less 
asealous  than  Philadelphia  in  forwarding  petitions.  The 
great  petition  from  Boston  was  signed  by  ten  thousand  per- 
sons ;  the  principal  one  from  New  York  by  six  thousand ; 
the  most  important  one  from  Baltimore  by  three  thousand. 
The  smallest  towns  contributed  their  mite  to  swell  the 
moimtain  of  petitions,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  ap- 
peared to  abandon  itself  to  the  work. 

The  opposition  leaders  in  Congress  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  the  prevailing  excitement.  ^'  The  city  is  full  of 
distress  petitionars/'  wrote  Mr.  Clay  in  one  of  his  private 
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letters;  ^^the  more  the  better!"  In  aeoonding  a  motion  to 
print  one  of  the  great  petitions,  Mr.  Clay  enacted,  one  morn- 
ing, a  remarkable  soene  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  suddenly 
ceased  to  address  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  broke  into  an  apostrophe  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the 
friend  of  Andrew  Jackson  : 

"  *  To  you,  sir/  exclaimed  the  orator,  addressing  the  Vice-President^ 
*  to  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feelings  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  every  class  of  our  country- 
men, I  make  the  appeal  By  your  official  and  personal  relations  with  the 
President  you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  which  I  nather  enjoy  nor 
covet.  Qto  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exaggeration,  but  in  tiie  lan- 
guage of  truth  and  smcerity,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding  country. 
Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  imdone  by  the  measures  which  he  has 
been  induced  to  put  in  operation.  Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operat- 
ing on  the  nation  like  the  philosopher's  experiment  upon  a  convulsed  ani- 
mal in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  that  it  must  expire  in  agony  if  he  does 
not  pause,  give  it  free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  be  revived  and  restored  Tell  him  that  in  a  single  city  more  than 
sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, have  occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the  value  of  all 
property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  industry,  of  the  stagna- 
tion in  every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  close  of  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which,  a  few  short  months  ago,  were  in  active  and 
flourishing  operation.  Depict  to  him,  if  you  can  find  language  to  portray, 
the  heartrrending  wretchedness  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast 
out  of  employment  Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer 
able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans  who  have  been 
driven  by  his  policy  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they 
were  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Tell  him  that  in  his  bosom  alone, 
under  actual  circumstances,  does  the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  country ; 
and  that  imless  he  opens  it  to  conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  hia 
administration,  no  human  imagination  can  conceive  and  no  human  tongue 
can  express  the  awful  consequences  which  may  follow.  Entreat  him  to 
pause,  and  to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance 
can  not  go;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic 
people  to  madness  and  despair.* " 

Colonel  Benton  records  that, "  during  the  delivery  of  this 
apostrophe,  the  Vice-President  maintained  the  utmost  deco- 
rum of  countenance,  looking  respectfully,  and  even  innocmtly, 
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at  the  speaker  all  the  while,  as  if  treasuring  up  every  wordhe 
said,  to  be  faithfully  repeated  to  the  President.  After  it  was 
over,  and  the  Vice-President  had  called  some  Senator  to  the 
chair,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  asked  him  for  a  pinch  oi 
his  fine  maccoboy  snuff  (as  he  often  did),  and,  having  re- 
ceived it,  walked  away."  Mr.  Niles  tells  us,  in  his  Begisier, 
that  at  a  great  meeting,  held,  soon  after,  in  Philadelphia^  it 
was  "resolved"  that  the  Vice-President  would  deserve  the 
execrations  of  all  good  men,  if  he  did  not  faithfully  deliver 
to  the  President  the  message  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Clay. 

The  President,  during  these  mad  months,  was  as  immov- 
able as  the  Crag  of  Fergus,  whence  he  sprang.  "  I  was  ac- 
customed," says  Colonel  Benton,  "  to  see  him  often  during 
that  time,  always  in  the  night  (for  I  had  no  time  to  quit  my 
seat  during  the  day)  ;  and  never  saw  him  appear  more  truly 
heroic  and  grand  than  at  this  time.  He  was  perfectly  mild 
in  his  language,  cheerful  in  his  temper,  firm  in  his  conviction  ; 
and  confident  in  his  reliance  on  the  power  in  which  he  put 
his  trusfc.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  great  many  situations  of  peril, 
and  even  of  desperation,  both  civil  and  military,  and  always 
saw  him  firmly  relying  upon  the  success  of  the  right  through 
God  and  the  people,  and  never  saw  that  confidence  more  firm 
and  steady  than  now.  After  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  talking  over  the  state  of  the  contest,  and 
ready  to  return  to  sleep  a  little  and  prepare  much  for  the 
combats  of  the  next  day,  he  would  usually  say :  '  We  shall 
whip  them  yet.  The  people  will  take  it  up  after  a  while.' 
But  he  also  had  good  defenders  present,  and  in  both  Houses, 
and  men  who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive." 

Far  from  it.  Colonel  Benton  informs  his  readers  that  he 
himself  spoke  thirty  times,  during  the  session,  on  the  one 
topic  of  debate. 

It  became  the  custom,  as  the  excitement  increased,  for 
the  great  petitions  to  be  conveyed  to  Washington  by  impos- 
ing deputations  of  distinguished  citizens,  some  of  which 
sought  the  presence  of  the  President^  and  laid  their  grie& 
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before  him.  The  adventures  of  one  of  these  depntations,  a 
friendly  informant,  who  witnessed  their  interview  with  the 
President,  enables  me  to  relate.  The  petition  of  the  New 
York  merchants,  bearing  six  thousand  signatures  (all  ob- 
tained by  the  labors  and  mon^  of  Mr.  Biddle's  devoted  ad- 
herents), was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  deputation  of  great 
bankers  and  great  merchants,  headed  by  Mr.  James  Gt.  King. 
When  these  worthy  gentlemen  entered  the  office  of  the  Pros* 
ident,  at  the  White  House,  they  discovered  him  seated  at  a 
table  writing,  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  rested  on 
the  table  and  revealed  the  intensity  of  the  President's  interest 
in  his  work,  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  gushed  from  its 
blackened  bowL 

'^  Excuse  me  a  moment,  gentlemen,''  said  the  President, 
half  rising,  and  bowing  to  the  group.  ''  Have  the  goodness 
to  be  seated." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  pushed  back  his  paper,  rose,  and 
said: 

"  Now  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ?" 

The  members  of  the  deputation  were  introduced  to  the 
President  by  the  gentleman  whose  recollections  of  the  scene 
I  am  now  recording.  Mr.  King  then  b^n,  in  his  usual  de- 
liberate and  dignified  manner,  to  state  the  object  of  the 
interview,  which  was  to  inform  the  President  of  the  embar- 
rassments under  which  the  merchants  of  New  York  were 
laboring,  and  to  ask  such  relief  as  the  Executive  alone  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  afford.  Mr.  King  had  uttered  only  a 
few  sentences  of  the  address  which  he  had  meditated,  when 
the  President  interrupted  him  with  an  irrelevant  question. 

"Mr.  King,  you  are  the  son  of  Bufus  King,  I  believe  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  the  President  broke  into  a  harangue  which 
astonished  the  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  President,  "  Rufiis  King  was  always 
a  federalist,  and  I  suppose  you  take  after  him.  Insolvent  do 
yon  say  ?    What  do  you  come  to  me  for,  then  ?    Gb  to 
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Nicholas  Biddle.  We  have  no  money  here,  gentlemen.  Biddle 
has  all  the  money.  He  has  millions  of  specie  in  his  vaultSy 
at  this  moment,  lying  idle,  and  yet  yon  come  to  me  to  save 
you  from  breaking.    I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  s  aU.  politics." 

He  continued  to  speak  in  a  strain  like  this  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, denouncing  Biddle  and  the  bank  in  the  manner  usual 
with  him,  and  ^^ually  working  himself  up  to  a  high  d^ree 
of  excitement.  He  laid  down  his  pipe ;  he  gesticulated 
wildly ;  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  ;  and  finished  by 
declaring,  in  respectful  but  unmistakable  language,  that  his 
purpose  was  unchangeable  not  to  restore  the  deposits.  He 
ceased,  at  length.  The  deputation,  correctly  surmising  that 
their  mission  was  a  failure,  rose  to  retire,  and  were  dismissed 
by  the  President  with  the  utmost  politeness.  The  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  the  deputation  left  the  apartment  with 
them,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  as  he  was  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  who  informed  him  that  the  President  wished 
him  to  return.  He  accordingly  went  back  to  the  office,  where 
he  found  the  President  exulting  over  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view. "  Did  n't  I  manage  them  well  ?"  he  exclaimed.  The 
only  object  of  the  President  in  calling  him  back  was  to  en- 
joy a  chuckle  with  him  over  the  scene  that  had  transpired. 

Upon  retiring  to  their  hotel,  the  deputation  deliberated 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  next.  They  concluded  to  take 
the  President's  advice,  and  go  to  Mr.  Biddle.  Before  they 
reached  Philadelphia,  however,  a  hint  of  their  intention  was 
conveyed  to  the  president  of  the  Bank,  who  retired  to  Anda- 
lusia, his  country-seat  on  the  Delaware.  When  the  deputa- 
tion  called,  therefore,  Mr.  Biddle  was  "  out  of  town." 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  a  del^ation  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Artisans  of  New  York  arrived  in  Washington, 
bearing  another  monster  petition,  asking  the  restoration  of 
the  deposits.  They,  too,  desired  to  make  known  their  sor- 
rows to  the  President.  By  this  time  the  President  was  be- 
gmning  to  be  heartily  disgusted  with  this  novel  method  of 
agitation,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  endeavors  that  the 
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del^ation  sncceeded  in  obtaining  tiie  interview  desired.    The 
resnlt  of  their  conference  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

"  Feeling  it  to  be  our  duty,"  they  said  in  their  report,  "  to  wait  on  the 
President  again,  and  communicate  to  liim  personally  the  situation  and 
wishes  of  our  constituents,  we  presented  ourselves  on  the  13th,  but  find- 
ing him  engaged  in  preparing  to  attend  a  -  fimeral  we  left  our  card,  inti- 
mating our  intention  to  call  on  him  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  We 
accordingly  repaired  to  his  residence  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
were  admitted  at  once  to  his  presence.  Two  gentlemen  were  with  him 
at  the  time,  who  retired  in  a  few  momentsw  The  President  received  us 
with, 

" '  (Jood  morning,  gentlemen ;  pray  be  seated.' 

We  introduced  each  other,  and  then  took  seats.  The  President  also 
sat  down  by  a  table  and  sigped  several  papers,  after  which  he  took  up  a 
letter,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  it  very  deliberately;  then  another  letter; 
and  was  engaged  with  a  third  when  company  was  announced.  During  all 
this  time  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  our  presence,  and,  fearing  to  interrupt 
important  business,  we  had  patiently  waited  his  leisure ;  but  perceiving,  at 
length,  that  we  must  introduce  our  subject  without  further  delay,  or  lose 
the  opportunity,  we  commenced  by  saying, 

<<  <  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  we  are  a  delegation  firom  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  make  known  to  the  government 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  the  citizens  are  laboring  at  the  pres- 
ent time.' 

"  He  answered,  *  Well  what  do  you  want  ?  what  would  you  have  me 
do  ?  what  do  you  come  here  for  ?  why  don't  you  go  to  the  United  States 
Bank  ?    Go  to  Nicholas  Biddle  I' 

"  His  manner  was  agitated,  expressing  impatience  and  anger.  We  re- 
plied that  we  were  not  authorized  to  make  application  to  the  bank,  but  to 
the  government,  for  an  amelioration  of  our  sufferings,  to  which  he  replied : 

"  '  I  have  been  applied  to  by  committee  after  committee,  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  again— one,  two,  five,  seven, 
and  you  are  the  eighth.  I  have  dealt  openly  and  candidly  with  all.  You 
have  seen  the  committee  from  your  city ;  they  could  teU  you  my  determin- 
ation. I  told  them,  and  I  now  tell  you,  I  never  will  restore  the  depositB ; 
I  never  will  re-charter  the  United  States  Bank,  or  sign  a  charter  for  any 
bank,  so  long  as  my  name  is  Andrew  Jackson.' 

"  His  energy  and  his  anger  increased  as  he  continued  to  speak.  We 
replied  that  wo  did  not  come  to  ask  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  but  merely  to  declare  that  our  complaints  did  not  originate  in  faction, 
and  to  request  from  the  government  the  adoption  of  some  system  which 
mig^t  tend  to  restore  mercantile  confidence. 
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<<  He  asked, '  How  am  I  to  do  that  ?* 

^  We  replied  that  were  not  instructed  to  dictate  to  the  gOTcmment 
what  to  do ;  but  we  looked  upon  the  want  of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Bank  as  the  great  cause  of  our  present  em- 
barrassment At  this  he  became  excessively  agitated,  rose  from  his  seat) 
and  shaking  his  finger  in  an  earnest  and  threatening  manner,  said : 

"  *  In  what  way  have  I  produced  it?* 

"  To  which  we  replied,  '  You  informed  Congress  in  your  official  com- 
munications that  you  did  not  believe  the  bank  was  solvent — that  it  would 
not  be  able,  on  winding  up,  to  pay  all  demands  against  it.' 

"  The  President  replied,  'I  did  so,  and  I  say  it  now.  It  will  not  pay 
all ;  it  is  a  corrupt  and  abominable  institution,  buying  up  presses  and  inter- 
fering with  elections  throughout  the  country.  It  has  violated  its  charter 
repeatedly.' 

"  We  answered  that  the  business  portion  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
we  believed,  viewed  it  in  a  different  light  Buf  if  the  bank  has  violated  its 
charter,  the  law  points  out  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  Here  his 
excitement  assumed  an  extraordinuy  shape,  his  whole  frame  trembling 
with  agitation. 
'^ '  Well,'  said  he,  *  have  I  not  pursued  lawful  measures  ?' 

*^  We  answered  that  the  charter  authorized  the  President  to  iasue  a 
tetre  faciaSj  but  we  believed  that  course  had  not  been  pursued.  He  an- 
swered, in  a  vehement  manner: 

"  *  It  may  be,  however,  before  the  afl^irs  of  the  bank  are  wound  up.' 

"  He  became  too  angry  now  to  hope  for  any  good  growing  out  of  fur- 
ther conversation.  One  of  our  committee,  with  a  hope  of  appeasing  his 
extreme  irritation,  said  to  him,  in  the  kindest  manner : 

"  <  May  it  please  the  President,  we  have  been  particularly  instructed  by 
those  whom  we  represent^  not  only  to  present  our  memorial  to  both  houses 
of  Congress,  but  to  state  personally  to  the  Executive  our  grievances,  and 
ask  the  wisdom  of  the  go^i^pment  to  devise  some  method  for  our  relief.' 

"But  the  President  continued,  ^  Why  am  I  teased  with  committees? 
Here  I  am  receiving  two  or  three  anonymous  letters  every  day,  threatening 
me  with  assassination  if  I  don't  restore  the  deposits  and  re-charter  the 
bank— the  abominable  institution — the  monster,  that  has  grown  up  out  of 
drcumstanoes,  and  has  attempted  to  control  the  government  I  've  got 
my  foot  upon  it^  and  I  '11  crush  it'  (The  Olohe  lay  before  him  on  the 
table,  containing  some  of  the  letters  referred  to.)  He  continued,  '  Am  I 
to  violate  my  constitutional  oath  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  I  am  to  be 
turned  from  my  purpose?  Is  Andrew  Jackson  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
golden  cal^  as  did  the  Israelites  of  old  ?  I  tell  you,  if  you  want  relief  go 
to  Kicholas  Biddle.' 

"  We  replied,  <  Nicholas  Biddle  will  tell  us  that  he  is  but  following  the 
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reoommendAtions  of  the  Ezecutiye,  in  winding  up  the  affidrs  of  the  bank 
by  curtailing  its  discounts.*  The  rage  of  the  President  now  increased,  if 
possible,  to  a  degree  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  *  Did  I  advise  him  to  withdraw  thirty-fire  millions  from  the  purchase 
of  inland  bills  of  exchange  in  the  western  country?  I  tell  you  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  banks  and  banking  operations,  from  the  South  Sea  bubble  to 
the  present  time.  The  Israelites,  during  the  absence  of  Moses  to  the 
Mount)  made  a  golden  cal^  and  fell  down  and  worshiped  it,  and  they  sorely 
Buffered  for  their  idolatry.  The  people  of  this  country  may  yet  be  pun- 
ished for  their  idolatry.  Let  the  United  States  Bank  relieve  the  commu- 
nity by  issuing  their  notes,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  State  banks  shall 
not  oppress  it'  • 

"  Believing  that  we  had  already  said  more  than  was  well  received,  we 
now  withdrew.    During  this  interview  several  persons  were  present" 

A  floating  paragraph  of  the  day,  which  I  can  not  trace 
to  any  responsible  source,  stated,  that  to  one  of  the  deputa- 
tions the  President  addressed  the  following  language  :  ^^  In 
the  name  of  God,  sir  !  what  do  the  people  think  to  gain  by 
sending  their  memorials  here  ?  If  they  send  ten  thousand 
of  them,  signed  by  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
land,  and  bearing  the  names  of  all  on  the  grave-stones,  I 
will  not  relax  a  particle  from  my  position/' 

It  was  officially  announced  in  the  Globe,  soon  after  the 
date  of  the  interview  with  the  artizans'  delegation,  that  the 
President  would  receive  no  more  deputations  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  converse  with  him  on  questions  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  storm  of  words  raged  on,  meanwhile,  within  the  walls 
of  the  capitol.  One  member  of  the  House,  in  a  moment  of 
exasperation,  drew  up  a  resolution  proposing  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President ;  and  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  he 
wrote  some  notes  for  the  speech  which  he  designed  to  deliver 
on  introducing  his  resolution.  One  of  these  notes  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  story  of  General  Jackson's  having  shed 
his  youthful  blood  in  the  revolutionary  war  was  an  election- 
eering story^  destitute  of  truth.  The  paper,  left  accidentally 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  editor  of 
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the  Globe,  who  described  it  to  General  JacksoiL  On  this  oc- 
casion the  General  was  betrayed,  by  his  ungovernable  wrath, 
into  the  use  of  language  that  had  seldom  fallen  from  his 
lips  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 

"  The  d d,  infernal  scoundrel !"  roared  the  President 

^^  Put  your  finger  here,  Mr.  Blair,''  he  added  pointing  to  the 
long  dent  in  his  head  left  by  the  sword  of  the  officer  whose 
boots  he  had  refused  to  clean  fifty  years  before. 

Mr.  Blair  found  that  the  wound  had  been  far  more  serious 
than  was  supposed.    He  could  lay  a  whole  finger  in  the  scar. 

In  the,  midst  of  the  angry  debates  of  this  session.  Con- 
gress was  frequently  called  upon  to  consider  events  which,  at 
other  times,  would  have  allayed  undue  excitement.  Among 
the  deaths  announced  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1834^ 
were  those  of  General  Lafayette,  William  Wirt,  John  Ban- 
dolph,  and  the  last  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton.  Judge  Bouldin, 
of  Virginia,  while  in  the  very  act  of  alluding  to  the  death  of 
John  Randolph,  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  fell  to  the 
floor,  in  a  few  moments  breathed  his  last,  and  was  borne  from 
the  hall  a  corpse.  The  unfinished  sentence  thus  began  :  ^^  But 
I  can  not  tell  the  reasons  why  his  death  was  not  announced 
without  telling  what  I  told  a  friend  that  I  should  say  in  case 

I  did **    Then  the  grim  messenger  laid  an  icy  finger  upon 

his  heart  and  stilled  it  forever.  The  House,  appalled  at  the 
event,  hastened  to  adjourn.  A  funeral  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
attended  by  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  both  houses  of 
Congress,  gave  a  brief  pause  to  the  war  of  words.  A  few 
weeks  after,  General  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  that  State  who  was  not  a  nullifier,  shot 
himself  dead,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  caused  by  a  relapse 
into  habits  of  intemperance  against  which  he  had  vainly 
struggled  for  many  years. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  session  was  worse  than 
wasted  in  angry  speeches,  there  were  not  wanting  efforts  to 
conciliate  the  contending  factions.  Mr.  Webster,  taking  the 
hint,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  compromise  of  the  last 
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Congress,  strove  to  unite  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  in 
the  support  of  a  bill  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  an  anti-bank 
man  in  1830,  but  now  acted  with  the  Opposition,  proposed  to 
re-charter  the  bank  for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Clay,  however, 
would  listen  to  nothing  less  than  twenty  years.  All  these 
propositions,  and  all  similar  ones,  came  to  naught,  and  need 
not  detain  us. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  House  came  to  a  vote  upon  four 
resolutions  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  of  which  the  chairman  was  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennes- 
see. 1.  Besolved,  that  the  bank  ought  not  to  be  re-chartered ; 
yeas,  134,  nays,  82.  2.  That  the  deposits  ought  not  to  be 
restored  to  the  bank;  ayes,  118,  nays,  103.  3.  That  the 
State  banks,  under  new  r^iilations  to  be  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, ought  to  continue  to  be  the  custodians  of  the  public 
money ;  ayes,  117,  nays,  105.  4  That  a  new  investigation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  ought  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassments,  and 
whether  the  charter  of  the  bank  had  been  violated,  and 
whether  there  had  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  any 
'^  abuses,  corruptions,  or  malpractices  ;"  yeas,  175,  nays,  42. 
In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  members,  Messrs.  Francis 
Thomas,  Edward  Everett,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  Y. 
Mason,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Abijah  Mann,  and  R.  T.  Lytle. 
The  committee  was  empowered  to  visit  the  parent  bank  and 
any  of  its  branches,  to  examine  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  bank  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  of 
their  number  to  meet  the  House  Committee  and  assist  them 
in  their  investigations.  The  House  Committae,  accordingly, 
or  repairing  to  the  apartment  in  the  bank  designated  for  their 
use,  found  it  preoccupied  by  the  bank  committee,  one  of 
whom,  a  member  ex  officio,  was  Nicholas  Biddle.  The  House 
Committee  objected  to  this  proceeding,  and  asked  the  appro- 
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priation  of  a  room  in  the  bank  to  their  exclusive  usa  The 
directors  refused  compliance  with  this  request,  and  intimated 
to  the  committee  that  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  hank,  on  anj 
terms,  was  regarded  by  the  directors  as  a  favor  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  directors  politely  reminded  the  com- 
mittee that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers.  When,  therefore, 
the  House  Committee  presented  themselves  at  the  bank  a 
second  time,  they  found  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  committee  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  apartment,  and  disposed  to  treai 
the  House  Committee  as  distinguished  guests. 

The  House  Committee  returned  to  their  hotel,  and  re- 
solved to  conduct  their  investigation  there.  They  notified 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  their  intention,  and 
appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  the  attendance  of  the  president 
and  directors,  who  were  asked  to  submit  certain  books  and 
papers  of  the  bank  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  The 
directors  replied  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  submitting 
their  books  and  papers  to  the  secret,  ex  parte  inspection  of  a 
hostile  body.  The  committee  then  notified  the  dhectors  that 
they  would  again  repair  to  the  bank  and  examine  the  books 
there,  either  at  the  counter  or  in  an  apartment.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  committee  entered  the  bank  and  demanded 
to  see  the  books.  The  directors  again  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  and  stated  their  reasons  in  writing.  The  com- 
mittee, in  writing,  demanded  the  surrender  of  certain  specified 
books,  for  the  specified  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
bank  had  employed  its  power  in  producing  distress  or  in  con- 
trolling elections.  The  directors  replied,  in  writing,  by  point- 
ing out  the  mode  in  which  they  thought  the  inquiry  ought  to 
be  conducted ;  and  by  explaining  the  conditions  upon  which 
alone  any  books  would  be  submitted  to  inspection.  They  re- 
quired the  committee  ^^  when  they  asked  for  books  and  pa- 
pers, to  state*  specifically  in  writing,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  proposed  to  be  inspected  ;  and  if  it  be  to  establish  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  then  to  state  specifically  in  writing, 
what  are  the  alleged  or  supposed  violations  of  charter,  to  which 
the  evidence  is  allied  to  be  applicable.'' 
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The  oommittee  refusing  to  do  this,  no  books  were  shown 
them,  and  they  returned  to  their  hotel.  Their  next  step  was 
to  demand  copies  of  certain  books,  entries,  and  papers  desig- 
nated by  them.  The  directors  replied  that  it  would  require 
the  labor  of  two  clerks  for  ten  months  to  execute  the  copies 
demanded.  As  a  last  resort,  the  baffled  committee  caused 
the  marshal  of  the  district  to  serve  subpoenas  upon  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  with  a  clause  {duces  tecum)  commanding 
them  to  bring  with  them  the  books  required.  The  directors 
obeyed  the  summons  so  far  as  to  attend  the  committee  at 
their  apartment,  but  disobeyed  the  clause  of  the  subpoena  re- 
quiring them  to  produce  the  books.  Upon  entering  the  com- 
mittee room  the  president  of  the  bank  handed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  document,  signed  by  himself  and 
every  member  of  the  board.  In  this  paper  the  d^ectors 
stated  that  '^  they  do  not  produce  the  books  required,  because 
they  are  not  in  the  custody  of  either  of  us,  but,  as  has  been 
heretofore  stated,  of  the  board ;  and  considering  that  as 
corporators  and  directors  we  are  parties  to  the  proceeding,  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  testify,  and,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully decline  to  do  so.'' 

The  attempt  to  investigate  having  completely  failed,  the 
committee  returned  to  Washington,  reported  their  proceedings 
to  the  House,  and  concluded  by  moving  ^^  that  the  speaker 
of  this  House  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms 
to  arrest  Nicholas  Biddle,  president,  Manuel  Eyre,  Lawrence 
Lewis,  Ambrose  White,  Daniel  W.  Cox,  John  Holmes,  Chas. 
Chauncey,  John  Goddard,  John  B.  Neff,  William  Flatt, 
Matthew  Newkirk,  James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry,  and 
John  Sergeant,  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  to  answer  for  the 
contempt  of  its  lawful  authority." 

The  minority  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Everett  and  Ells- 
worth, submitted  a  report  to  the  House,  which  justified  the 
directors  in  every  particular.  "  Firmly  believing,"  said  they, 
^^  that  the  directors  are  innocent  of  the  crimes  and  corrui>- 
tions  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  that,  if  guilty, 
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they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  criminate  themselves,  we 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  have 
been  guilty  of  no  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  House,  in 
having  respectfully  declined  to  submit  their  books  for  inspec- 
tion, except  as  required  by  charter."  The  motion  of  the 
majority  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  House,  and  so  the  bank 
added  one  more  to  its  long  series  of  fruitless  triumphs. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  session  were  signalized  by  events 
that  amoimted  almost  to  a  second  disruption  of  the  cabinet. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  Mr.  McLane,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  opposed  the  recent  currency  measures  of  the  President, 
from  their  inception  to  their  consummation.  He  had,  for  a 
whole  year,  desired  to  resign,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  resolved  to  do  so,  and,  I  believe,  had  once  actually  pen- 
ned a  letter  of  resignation.  He  was  dissuaded  from  resign- 
ing by  the  politicians  siurounding  the  President,  who  remem- 
bered well  the  disruption  of  1831,  and  shuddered  at  the 
possible  e£fects  of  a  second  on  the  fortunes  of  the  party. 
Mr.  McLane,  however,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  indulged 
presidential  aspirations.  He  believed  that  the  people  would 
not  sustain  the  late  measures,  and  deemed  it  unjust  that  he 
should  share  the  odium  of  acts  which  he  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  prevent.  He  wavered  long  between  contending 
attachments  and  desires  ;  but  a  few  days  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  retired  to  private 
life,  the  Olohe  declaring  that  though  the  Secretary  and  the 
President  had  differed  in  opinion,  they  parted  friends.  Mr. 
John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  the  particular  friend  and  defender 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Taney,  had  not 
yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  President,  knowing 
well  what  would  happen  when  the  nomination  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  hostile  Senate,  held  back  his  name 
until  the  last  week  of  the  session.  June  23d,  the  nomination 
was  sent  in,  and  instantly  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
fifteen. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  BuUer  to  the  attorney-general- 
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ship  was  confirmed.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  soon  gratified  by 
the  promotion  he  had  longed  for^  in  being  appointed  to  the 
place  from  which  Mr.  Taney  was  compelled  to  retire.  The 
Navy  Department  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Mahlon  Dickerson, 
once  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  sixteen  years  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  had  yet  another  blow  to  give  the  President 
before  parting.  The  mission  to  England  was  vacant  stilL 
The  President,  who  had  long  ago  fixed  upon  a  gentleman  to 
fill  that  coveted  post,  and  had,  indeed,  promised  it  to  him, 
sent  his  name  to  the  Senate  near  the  close  of  the  session.  It 
was  Andrew  Stephenson,  for  many  years  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  a  man  most  hateful  to  the  opposition  from  his  strict 
partisanship  in  the  appointment  of  committees.  The  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  nomination.  The  President  adhered  to  his 
purpose,  however,  till  a  Senate  was  found  willing  to  confirm 
the  nomination. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
we  may  add  an  incident  or  two  of  the  subsequent  career  of 
Mr.  Taney.  In  1835,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  associate 
Justices.  A  place  upon  that  bench  had  been  the  dream  of 
Mr.  Taney's  life,  from  youth  to  middle  age.  General  Jack- 
son sent  his  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  to  the 
vacant  seat.  The  Senate,  of  which  a  majority  was  still  hos- 
tile to  the  administration,  did  not  so  much  as  deign  to  notice 
the  nomination.  Before  Congress  again  assembled,  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  left  vacant  the  highest  judicial 
place  in  the  President's  gift.  The  long  service  of  Justice 
Story,  his  great  ability,  worth,  and  reputation,  his  early 
championship  of  the  republican  party  in  New  England,  the 
known  wish  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  all  combined  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  rightful  successor  to  the  vacant  seat.  The 
President  nominated  Mr.  Taney,  and  the  Senate,  wherein 
then  the  administration  commanded  a  majority,  confirmed 
the  nomination. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  after  a  session  of  seven  wasted 
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months,  Congress  adjonmed,  leaving  the  President  as  com- 
pletely master  of  the  situation  as  he  was  before  it  convened. 

As  the  commercial  embarrassments  diminished,  the  clamor 
against  the  administration  died  away,  and  the  fall  elections 
demonstrated  that  the  party  in  power  had  been  shaken,  but 
not  seriously  weakened.  There  were  opposition  gains  here 
and  there,  but  the  empire  State  this  year  elected  Marcy  gov- 
ernor over  Seward  by  a  majority  that  surprised  the  demo- 
crats, and  utterly  disheartened  the  whigs.  A  stranger  would 
have  thought  the  administration  lost  beyond  redemption  in 
April.  In  November,  it  was  found  that  Hurrah  for  Jackson 
was  still  an  argument  against  which  nothing  could  prevaiL 
In  April,  the  grand  jury  of  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina, 
the  county  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  had  studied  law, 
^^  presented"  the  removal  of  the  deposits  as  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  administration  that  had  done  the  deed  as  profli- 
gate, proscriptive,  and  tyrannical.  In  April,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  could  not  stir  abroad  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  an  ovation,  and  Mr.  Biddle's  casual  presence  in  Wall 
street  was  the  sensation  of  the  day.  In  November,  the  ex- 
citement was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  almost  effaced  from 
recollection  by  a  new  topic. 

Upon  a  calm  review  of  the  consequences  of  transferring 
the  public  money  to  the  State  banks,  no  pei^son,  who  is  both 
candid  and  disinterested,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  I  think,  that 
the  act  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  precipitate  and  unnecessary. 
The  State  banks,  as  a  senator  remarked,  "  soon  b^an  to  feel 
their  oats."  The  expression  is  homely,  but  not  inapt  The 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  public  revenue  during  the  next 
two  years,  added  immense  sums  to  the  available  capital  of 
those  banks,  and  gave  a  new  and  undue  importance  to  the 
business  of  banking.  Banks  sprang  into  existence  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  night.  The  pet  banks  seemed  compelled  to  extend 
their  business,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  their  connection  with 
the  government.  The  great  bank  felt  itself  obliged  to  ex- 
pand or  be  submerged  in  the  general  inflation.  It  expanded 
twelve  millions  daring  the  next  two  years.    All  the  other 
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banks  expanded,  and  all  men  expanded,  and  all  things  ex- 
panded. It  was  the  period  of  expansion.  Many  causes,  as 
we  all  know,  conspired  to  produce  the  unexampled,  the  dis* 
astrous,  the  demoralizing  inflation  of  1835  and  1836  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  any  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  inciting 
cause  was  the  vast  amounts  of  public  treasure  that,  during 
those  years,  were  ^^  lying  about  loose''  in  the  deposit  banks. 
General  Jackson  desired  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  Never 
were  such  floods  of  paper  money  emitted  as  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  own  fiscal  system.  He  wished  to  reduce  the 
number  and  the  importance  of  banks,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
speculators.  The  years  succeeding  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
posits were  the  golden  biennium  of  just  those  classes.  In  a 
word,  his  system,  as  far  as  my  small  acquaintance  with  such 
matters  enables  me  to  judge,  worked  ill  at  every  moment  of 
its  operation,  and  upon  every  interest  of  business  and  morality. 
To  it,  more  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  we  seem  to  owe 
the  inflation  of  1835  and  1836,  the  universal  ruin  of  1837,  the 
dreary  and  hopeless  depression  of  the  five  years  following. 

During  the  summer  of  1834,  General  Jackson  paid  his 
accustomed  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  and  partook  of  the  usual 
banquet  at  Nashville,  and  made  the  usual  detour  on  his  re- 
turn. In  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  greeted 
with,  if  possible,  more  than  the  old  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER     XL. 

THE    FRENCH    IMBROGLIO. 

The  particular  complaisance  of  General  Jackson's  admin- 
istration toward  Great  Britain  has  already  excited  our  sur- 
prise. Still  less  could  it  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  only 
country  with  which  it  was  to  be  dangerously  embroiled  was 
the  old  ally  of  the  democratic  i>arty,  the  favorite  land  of 
Jefferson  and  Jeffersonians — ^France. 

In  May,  1806,  the  British  government  issued  an  Order  in 
VOL.  lu — 36 
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Conncil,  which  declared  the  northern  coast  of  Eniope,  from 
Denmark  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  all  of  which  was  then  under 
the  sway  of  Napoleon,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Napoleon  retorted,  in  November  following,  by  the  Berlin 
Decree,  which  was  in  these  words :  '^  The  British  Isles  are 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  All  trade  and  commnnication  with 
Great  Britain  are  strictly  prohibited.  All  letters  going  to  or 
coming  from  England  or  addressed  to  English  persons,  are 
not  to  be  forwarded  :  and  all  those  written  in  English  are  to 
be  suppressed.  Every  individual  who  is  a  subject  of  Ghreat 
Britain  is  to  be  made  prisoner  of  war  wherever  he  may  be 
found.  All  goods  belonging  to  Englishmen  are  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  the  amount  paid  to  those  who  have  suffered  through 
the  detention  of  ships  by  the  English.  No  ships  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  or  having  been  in  a  port  of  that  country,  are  to 
be  admitted.  All  trade  in  English  goods  is  rigorously  pro- 
hibited.'' 

In  January,  1807,  the  British  government  was  provoked 
by  the  Berlin  decree  to  issue  another  Order  in  Council,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  most  important  article :  "  No 
vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another, 
both  which  ports  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  possession  of  France 
or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control  as  that 
British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat ;  and  the  com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  privateers  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby  instructed  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming 
from  any  such  port,  and  destined  to  another  such  port,  to 
discontinue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port ; 
and  any  vessel,  after  being  so  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming 
from  any  such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been 
afforded  for  receiving  information  of  his  Majesty's  order, 
which  shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another  such  port,  shall 
be  captured  and  brought  in,  and,  together  with  her  caigo, 
shall  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize." 

This  order,  not  having  been  found  adequate  to  its  pur- 
pose, was  followed,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  by  another, 
which  declared  '^  that  all  the  ports  and  places  of  France  and 
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her  alliefl,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war  with  hiB  Majetsty, 
and  all  other  ports  and  places  in  Europe  from  which,  although 
not  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and 
all  ports  or  places  in  the  colonies,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
enemies,  shall  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, in  point  of  trade  and  nayigation,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded 
by  his  Majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
manner/' 

Napoleon  had  no  sooner  read  this  order  than  he  responded 
to  it  by  issuing  the  famous  Milan  decree,  which  ordered  that 
every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  which  shall 
have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  which 
shall  be  on  her  voyage  to  England,  or  which  shall  have  paid 
any  tax  whatever  to  the  English  government,  shall  be  de- 
ckured  to  be  ^^  denationalized."  The  second  article  of  the  de- 
cree notified  the  maritime  world  that  '^whether  the  ship 
denationalized  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment enter  our  ports  or  those  of  our  allies,  or  whether 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of  war  or  privateers, 
they  are  declared  to  be  good  and  lawful  prizes." 

Both  under  the  British  orders-in-council  and  under  the 
Napoleonic  decrees,  spoliations  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  were  committed.  It  will  devolve  upon  that 
hapless  man,  the  Future  Historian,  to  whom  so  many  puz- 
zling questions  are  daily  referred,  to  explain  why  the  spolia- 
tions committed  under  the  orders-in-council  caused  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  why  those 
perpetrated  under  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  did  not  provoke  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  France.  It  concerns  us 
only  to  know  that,  while  the  war  of  1812  was  supposed  to 
have  righted  the  wrongs  committed  by  Britain,  the  French 
spoliations  remained  unatoned  until  the  second  term  of  Gen* 
eral  Jackson's  presidency. 

Those  spoliations  were  of  a  character  singularly  atrocious. 
In  many  well-authenticated  cases,  ships  were  confiscated  only 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  boarded  by  the  offioeiB  of 
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a  British  man-of-war.  Other  ships  were  oonfiscated  becanso 
they  had  been  forced  by  an  armed  vessel  to  enter  an  English 
port  In  some  cases,  American  citizens  were  detained  in 
France,  under  the  surveittanee  of  the  police,  for  months,  be- 
cause they  were  suspected  of  the  crime,  least  pardonable  by 
Napoleon,  of  being  English. 

From  the  time  of  the  general  peace,  in  1815,  until  Gen- 
oral  Jackson's  accession  to  power,  the  American  government 
had  sought  compensation  for  these  outrages  in  vain.  The 
French  government  was  brought  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  but  disputed  its  amount,  and  exhibited  that  distaste 
for  the  dlBCUssion  of  the  subject  which  men  and  governments 
generally  manifest  when  the  object  sought  of  them  is  the 
payment  of  a  stale  debt.  The  first  message  of  President 
Jackson  announced  his  intention  to  press  the  affitir  to  a  set- 
tlement. ^^The  claims  of  our  citizens,"  said  the  President, 
"for  depredations  upon  their  property  long  since  committed, 
under  the  authority,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  the  express 
direction  of  the  then  existing  gov^nment  of  France,  remain 
unsatisfied,  and  must,  therefore,  continue  to  furnish  a  subject 
of  unpleasant  discussion,  and  possible  collision,  between  the 
two  governments.  I  cherish,  however,  a  lively  hope,  founded 
as  well  on  the  validity  of  those  claims,  and  the  established 
policy  of  all  enlightened  governments,  as  on  the  known  in- 
tegrity of  the  French  monarch,  that  the  injurious  delays  of 
the  past  will  find  redress  in  the  equity  of  the  future.  Onr 
Minister  has  been  instructed  to  press  these  demands  on  the 
French  government  with  all  the  earnestness  which  is  called 
for  by  their  importance  and  irrefutable  justice,  and  in  a  spirit 
that  will  evince  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  feeUngs  of 
those  from  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required/' 

It  pleased  the  sapient  counselors  of  Charles  X.,  glad  of 
any  pretext  to  postpone  a  disagreeable  subject,  to  pretend  to 
regard  the  words  "possible  collision"  in  the  light  of  a 
"  menace."  The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  BiV'es,  of  Vir- 
ginia, contrived  to  mollify  their  feelings,  and  the  negotiation 
languidly  proceeded,  till  the  revolution  of  1830  drove  Charles 
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X.  from  his  throne  and  country,  and  made  Louis  Philippe 
king  of  the  French. 

Louis  Philippe  was  the  cordial  fiiend  of  the  United  States 
and  an  admirer  of  General  Jackson.  He  remembered  his 
early  wanderings  in  the  American  wilderness  with  a  delight 
that  was  enhanced  by  his  imprisonment  in  the  forms  of  a 
court.  There  was  nothing  about  which  he  oftener  conversed, 
or  conyeised  more  interestingly,  than  his  youthful  adventures 
among  the  wild  woods  and  the  wild  men  of  the  west.  Under 
him,  the  negotiation  for  indenmity  made  such  progress,  that, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  a  treaty  was  ooncluded  in  Paris, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Bives,  which  boimd  the  French  govern- 
ment to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  in  six  annual  instalments ;  the  first  to  be  paid  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  at  Washington  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1832.  The  first  instalment,  therefore,  was  due  in  Paris  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1833. 

The  affisdr  was  then  supposed  to  be  settled.  So  little  did 
Congress  expect  any  further  difficulty  or  delay,  that  it  imme- 
diatdy,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  make  an  equitable 
division  of  the  money  among  the  various  claimants.  The 
commissioners  were  to  meet  in  June,  1833,  and  were  to  con- 
tinue the  labor  of  distribution,  if  necessary,  for  three  years, 
at  salcu'ies  of  three  thousand  doUars  a  year.  The  treaty  of 
indemnity  bound  the  United  States  to  make  certain  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  upon  French  wines,  and  a  law  in  accord- 
ance with  this  stipulation  was  promptly  passed  by  Congress. 
Nothing  remained  but  for  France  to  pay  the  money. 

The  government  of  France  changes  so  frequently,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  government 
over  which  Louis  Philippe  presided  was  a  limited,  or  constitu* 
tional  monarchy,  resembling  that  of  Great  Britain.  There 
was  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the 
former  an  ornamental  nonentity ;  the  latter,  the  governing 
power  of  the  country.    In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sat  the 
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^  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  held  their  pLttces  only 
80  long  as  they  could  command  a  majority  therein.  The  king 
bad  no  more  control  oy^  the  pubUc  purse  than  the  Sov- 
ereign of  England  or  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  expenditures  of  the  goyemment  required  an  appropri- 
ation by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  exhibited  the  reluctance  to  vote 
money  which  such  bodies  invariably  do,  when  they  are  com- 
posed of  two  parties,  one  in  power,  the  other  ambitious  of 
power.  Mr.  Bives  and  the  king,  when  they  signed  the  treaty 
of  1831,  were  aware  that  the  real  difficulty  had  yet  to  be 
encountered.  Mr.  Bives,  however,  in  the  flush  of  his  diplo- 
matic triumph,  could  not  be  expected  to  enlai^  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  his  communications  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  had  done  his  duty ;  let  the  chambers  do  theirs. 
He  came  home  in  triumph,  and  said  nothing  calculated  to 
disturb  the  impression  that  the  instalments  would  be  paid, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  were  due. 

The  2d  of  February,  1883,  the  day  on  which  the  first  in- 
stahnent  was  due  at  Paris,  arrived.  The  administration 
deigned  to  employ  the  services  of  the  United  States  Bank  on 
this  occasion,  although  even  then  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
was  in  agitation  at  the  White  House.  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruaty,  a  draft  upon  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  American 
Gharg^  dee  Afbires  notLied  the  French  Government,  in  due 
form,  that  such  a  draft  was  on  its  way.  This  draft  was  jpur- 
chased  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  proceeds 
were  immediately  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  government 
The  bank  sold  the  draft  to  parties  in  England,  who,  on  the 
23d  of  March,  presented  it  to  the  French  Minister  of  Finance 
for  payment.  The  Minister  informed  the  bearer  of  the  draft, 
that  no  money  had  been  appropriated  by  the  deputies  for  the 
American  indemnityy^nd  it  could  not  be  paid.  The  finan- 
cial complication  resulting  from  the  non-payment  of  the  draft, 
involviBg  the  EngHsh  holders,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  Amerioan  goyemmenty  can  be  readily  imagined.  I 
spare  the  reader  the  recital  of  the  President's  new  qnarrel 
with  the  bank  which  arose  when  Mr.  Biddle  attempted  to 
adjust  the  matter  with  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  will 
merely  say,  that  the  dishonoring  of  a  bill  in  Paris  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  an 
event  not  calculated  to  lessen  the  disgust  felt  by  Gteneral 
Jackson  at  the  neglect  of  the  French  government  to  provide 
for  the  f ulfiUment  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  that  n^lect.  The  treaty 
of  1831,  which  was  such  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Mr.  Bives, 
which  was  so  complacently  announced  in  the  President's  mes- 
ssige,  and  so  highly  extolled  in  the  party  newspapers,  was  not 
regarded  in  France  as  an  affiiir  of  the  first  importance. 
The  king  was  occupied  in  securing  his  always  shaky  throne  ; 
the  ministry  in  battling  with  an  active  and  able  opposition  ; 
the  Chambers  in  the  questions  of  the  hour  and  the  strife  for 
place.  The  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  reached 
Paris  in  April,  1832,  five  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
session  of  the  Chambers ;  and  neither  king,  ministry,  nor 
deputies  thought  of  providing  money  to  meet  an  instidment 
due  in  February,  1833.  In  November,  the  Chambers  were 
again  in  session,  and  sat  until  April,  1833.  But  as  there  was 
no  American  minister  in  Paris  to  press  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  first  instalment  was 
not  introduced  till  near  the  close  of  the  session ;  was  not 
then  made  a  ministerial  measure ;  was  not  supported  by  the 
ministry  either  with  unanimity  or  with  vigor  ;  and  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  was  a  fault  in  the  administration  of  General  Jackson 
to  leave  the  French  mission  vacant  at  such  a  time ;  but  upon 
receiving  the  news  that  the  draft  of  February,  1833,  had 
been  dishonored,  the  administration  hastened  to  atone  for  its 
error  in  a  striking  manner.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  resigned  his  office,  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  France,  and  was  despatched  to  his  post 
in  a  national  vessel.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law. 
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Mr.  Thomas  P.  Barton^  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation.  In  October,  1833,  Mr.  Livingston  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  king,  who  received  him  with  particular 
cordiality.  "  The  king's  answer  to  my  address/'  wrote  Mr. 
Livingston,  '^was  long  and  earnest.  I  can  not  pretend  to 
give  you  the  words  of  it,  but,  in  substance,  it  was  a  warm 
expression  of  his  good  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  for 
the  hospitality  he  had  received  there.  As  to  the  convention, 
he  said,  ^  assure  your  government  that  unavoidable  circum- 
stances alone  prevented  its  immediate  execution,  but  it  will 
be  faithfully  performed.  Assure  your  government  of  this,' 
he  repeated ;  ^  the  necessary  laws  will  be  passed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Chambers.  I  tell  you  this  not  only  as  king, 
but  as  an  individual  whose  promise  will  be  fulfilled.' " 

The  king  was  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Livingston  was  disap- 
pointed. At  the  next  session  of  the  Chambers,  the  bill  ap- 
propriating the  money  due  to  the  United  States  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  five — the  Minister  of  Finance  himself  voting 
against  it  1^  The  ministry  in  general  not  only  would  not 
stake  their  places  upon  carrying  the  measure,  but  gave  it  a 
languid  support  that  invited  and  justified  opposition. 

The  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  sincerely 
desirous  to  pay  the  money.  He  expressed  to  Mr.  Livingston 
great  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  appropriation.  He  did 
more  than  that.  In  confidential  conversations  with  the 
American  minister  he  intimated  clearly  enough  his  opinion 
that  the  only  way  left  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  vote  the 
money  was  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  insert  a 
passage  in  his  next  message  which  should  show  that  the 
American  government  was  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  was 
resolved  to  insist  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity. Mr.  Livingston  communicated  these  conversations  to 
his  government,  and,  accordingly,  the  message  of  1834  con- 

*  It  18  dae  to  the  reader  to  state  that  some  of  the  &cts  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  not  to  be  found  in  the  public  documents,  I  received  fkx)m  BorvLiing 
members  of  Mr.  Livingston's  family.  To  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Barton,  of  this  cttf, 
the  reader  is  under  parUcuIar  obligations  for  interesting  information  communi- 
cated to  me  in  the  moet  obliging  and  agreeable  manner. 
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tained  a  Btrong  passage  respecting  the  unpaid  indemnity.  This 
message  was  prepared  with  unusual  care,  and  was  written 
with  great  ability.  It  gave  a  history,  full  and  exact,  of  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  French  legislature ;  and  concluded 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  five  short  and  quiet  para- 
graphs, which  electrified  two  continents. 

The  President  said  it  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  when  one  nation  refused  to  pay  a  just  debt,  the  a^rieved 
nation  might  ^^ seize  on  the  property"  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  defaulting  nation.  If,  therefore,  France  did  not 
pay  the  money  at  the  next  session  of  the  chambers,  the 
United  States  ought  to  delay  no  longer  to  take  by  force  what 
it  could  not  get  by  negotiation.  Nay,  more.  "  Since  France," 
said  the  President,  '^  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given  through 
her  minister  here,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so  long  that 
her  decision  will  not  probably  be  known  in  time  to  be  com- 
municated to  this  Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed 
(mthorisdng  reprisals  upon  French  property ^  in  case  provisions 
shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  French  Chambers.  Such  a  measure  ought 
not  to  be  considered  by  France  as  a  menace.  Her  pride  and 
power  are  too  well  known  to  expect  any  thing  from  her  fears,  and 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  declaration  that  nothing  partaking 
of  the  character  of  intimidation  is  intended  by  us.  She  ought 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  evidence  only  of  an  inflexible  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  insist  on  their  rights." 

Such  words  as  these,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  not  such  as 
the  "King  of  the  French  expected  to  read  in  the  message. 
His  idea  of  "strong  language"  and  a  "  high  tone"  difiiered 
from  that  of  General  Jackson.  When  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Livingston  to  advise  the  President  to  employ  strong  language 
in  speaking  of  the  indemnity,  he  used  those  words  in  a  Euro- 
pean and  diplomatic  sense.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  thoughts  than  such  terms  as  "reprisals,"  "seizures," 
"  sequestration,"  and  "  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands." 
Members  of  General  Jackson's  own  cabinet  deemed  the  para- 
graphs quoted  above  needlessly  irritating  and  menacing,  but 
the  General  would  not  consent  to  abate  a  word  of  them. 
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"  No,  gentlemen/'  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  daring  a  Kit- 
dien  Cabinet  discussion  of  the  message,  ^'I  know  them 
French.    They  won't  pay  unless  they  're  made  to." 

The  French  King,  alive  to  all  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  message  at  the  earliest 
moment,  that  he  sent  a  courier  to  Havre  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  packet,  and  convey  the  document  to  Paris.  Louis 
Philippe,  therefore,  received  the  message  before  it  reached  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  was  the  first  man  in  Paris  who 
read  it.  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  the  king  read  the  mes- 
sage with  much  surprise,  but  more  amusement.  He  thought 
it  a  capital  joke.  He  was  amused  at  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  advice  he  had  given  Mr.  Livingston.  The  language 
of  the  message,  which  a  Tennessean  deemed  eminently  mod- 
erate and  dignified,  sounded  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries, 
like  a  fiery  declaration  of  war.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  king  was  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  message,  because 
he  thought  it  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  upon  the  depu- 
ties which  he  desired  it  should  produce. 

The  next  day,  the  editors  of  Paris  received  their  files  of 
American  newspapers.  The  press  of  France  under  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  the  tool  of  despotism  which  it  must  be  under 
any  man  of  Bonapartean  lineage.  With  one  voice,  the  Pa- 
risian newspapers,  ministerial,  opposition,  and  neutral,  de- 
nounced the  message  as  an  insult  to  France,  so  gross,  that  it 
would  be  infamy  not  to  resent  it.  A  clamor  arose,  the  vio- 
lence of  which  can  not  be  overstated.  The  excitement  was 
increased  when,  shortly  after,  American  newspapers  arrived 
containing  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Livingston's  confidential  onr- 
lespondence  which  are  alluded  to  above.  Imagine  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  king,  the  disgust  of  the  American  Minister, 
the  exultation  of  the  opposition,  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  comments  of  the  press,  upon  the  publication  of  des- 
patches which  showed  the  King  of  the  French  attempting  to 
gain  influence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  inciting  the 
Pxesident  of  the  United  States  to  act  upon  its  fears  I 

The  French  government,  weak  because  the  King  was 
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weak,  cowardly  because  the  King  was  not  brave,  felt  itself 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  storm.  The  French  minister  resi* 
dent  in  Washington  was  immediately  recalled,  and  Mr.  Liy- 
ingston  was  informed  that  passports  were  at  his  disposal. 
The  chambers  were  notified  that  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  had  been  suspended.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  chamber  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance proposing  to  pay  the  money,  provided  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  pass  no  hostile  act  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  hostile  message.  The  miuister  explained 
to  the  chamber  that  the  message  was  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  President's  individual  opinion,  and  was  not 
to  be  considered  the  act  of  the  people  until  its  recommenda- 
tions had  been  adopted  by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Livingston,  instead  of  asking  for  the  passports  which 
had  been  offared  him,  determined  to  await  the  arrival,  hourly 
expected,  of  the  orders  of  his  own  government.  He  wrote, 
meanwhile,  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  paper,  addressed  to 
the  ministry,  designed  to  show  that  the  French  people  had 
interpreted  the  message  erroneously ;  that  it  was  a  document 
written  to  heal,  not  widen  the  breach ;  that  it  expressed  a 
sincere  and  profound  desire  to  avoid  hostile  measures  ;  that 
no  man  knew  better  than  the  President  how  unworthy  and 
how  hopeless  were  the  attempt  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  a 
brave  and  high-spirited  nation  what  could  not  be  obtained 
from  its  justice.  All  this  the  Eang  xmderstood,  and  so  did  a 
majority  of  his  Cabinet.  The  difficulty,  then,  was  to  allay 
the  excitement  of  the  people  and  silence  the  thunders  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Livingston  received  his  dispatches  from  Washington 
-^dispatches  written  before  General  Jackson  had  heard  of  the 
recall  of  the  French  minister  from  the  United  States.  The 
President  ordered  Mr.  Livingston,  in  case  the  money  was  not 
appropriated  by  the  Deputies  at  the  winter  session  of  1835, 
to  demand  his  passports  and  leave  the  country. 

The  action  of  Congress  upon  the  message  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  pride  of  the  French  people,  and  ought, 
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at  once,  to  have  terminated  the  difficnlty.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  the  Senate,  tvUhout  one  disaeniient  voice,  passed  the 
fbUowing  resolution : 

^<  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  present,  to  adopt 
any  l^islative  measures  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affidrs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Franca" 

On  no  other  occasion  during  the  turbulent  administration 
of  General  Jackson,  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  upon  an 
important  question,  unanimous.  Resolutions  of  a  similar 
character  were  presented  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
On  technical  grounds,  only,  the  House  objected  to  suspend 
the  rules  for  their  reception.  The  pacific  action  of  Congress 
had  its  effect  upon  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  May,  by  a 
vote  of  289  to  137,  the  chamber  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  three  instalments  due  upon  the 
indemnity.  Unfortunately,  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the 
payment  of  the  money  which  the  American  government  fdt 
to  be  utterly  inadmissable.  The  bill  forbade  the  ministry  to 
pay  the  instalments  until  the  President  had  apologized  for 
the  language  of  the  message  of  1834 1  The  exact  apology 
demanded  was  stated  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affidts : 
^^  We  will  pay  the  money,''  said  he,  ^'  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  ready,  on  its  part,  to  dedaie  to  us,  by 
addressing  its  claim  to  us  officially,  in  writing,  that  it  r^;ret8 
the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  the  two 
countries ;  that  this  misunderstanding  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
take ;  that  it  never  entered  into  its  intention  to  caU  in  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  French  government,  nor  to  tcLke  a 
menacing  attitude  toward  France."  ^^If  the  government 
of  the  United  States,"  he  added  elsewhere,  ^^  does  not  give 
this  assurance,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  think  that  this  mis- 
understanding is  not  the  result  of  an  error."  Again :  "  The 
government  of  the  United  States  knows  that  upon  itself  de* 
pends  henceforth  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  4th, 
1831." 

Mr.  Livingston,  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  asked  for  his 
passports,  embarked  on  board  the  frigate  ConstiMiony  and 
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leturned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  behind  him,  as  Charg6 
des  Affiiires,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Barton.  I  should  add  that 
before  leaving  Paris,  he  officially  informed  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  the  President  had  approved  the  pacific  inter- 
pretation of  the  message  of  1834  which  Mr.  Livingston  had 
given  to  it,  on  his  own  responsibility,  soon  after  its  arrival 
in  France.  This  he  considered,  and  General  Jackson  con- 
sidered, was  more  than  equivalent  to  the  apology  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  demanded. 

Congress  had  adjourned  when  Mr.  Livingston  reached  the 
United  States.  A  clause  of  an  appropriation  bill,  giving  the 
President  the  command  of  three  millions  of  dollais,  in  case 
any  thing  should  occur  during  the  intermission  to  render  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  necessary,  had  been  fortunately 
lost  at  the  last  moment  of  the  session.  The  President  was, 
therefore,  still  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  efficacy  of  words. 
Orders  were  immediately  sent  out  to  Mr.  Barton  to  convey 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  formal  demand  for  the  payment 
of  the  three  instalments  overdue.  The  Chaigd  presented  the 
demand  accordingly.  The  minister  replied  that  he  was  not 
authorized  to  pay tixe money  until  the  '^formalities''  enjoined 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Barton 
communicated  this  refusal  to  his  government.  The  Presi- 
dent then  directed  the  Chaig^  to  demand  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment its  '^  final  determination,"  and,  if  the  instalments 
were  not  paid,  to  close  the  office  of  the  Legation,  deposit 
its  contents  with  the  Consul,  and  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  result  of  this  last  application  was  known  to 
the  President,  Congress  met,  and  the  message  had  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  President  recounted  the  history  of  the  affidr, 
*  informed  Congress  of  the  last  orders  sent  to  the  Charg6,  and 
promised  another  communication  as  soon  as  Mr.  Barton,  or  a 
despatch  from  that  gentleman,  should  arrive.  Congress  and 
the  coimtry  were  kept  in  painful  suspense  for  six  weeks 
awaiting  the  news  that  might  forebode  inevitable  war. 
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A  caricature  published  during  tiiis  period  ezpreaaed  ibe 
popular  feeling.  General  Jackson  and  Louis  Philippe  figure 
as  pugilists  in  a  ring.  General  Jackson  has  just  dealt  the 
king  a  blow  on  the  nose,  that  has  caused  his  crown  to  topple 
forward,  and  his  portly  person  to  reel  and  stagger.  The 
President  says :  ^'  General  Yalar^  wants  an  apol<^,  doee 
he  ?  By  the  Eternal  1  he  shall  have  a  taste  of  Old  Virginia 
rip-raps,  in  the  shape  of  a  tough  hickory  whip,  that  will 
make  him  belch  compliance,  as  old  Bainbridge,  Hull,  and- 
Decatur  made  your  crusty  neighbor,  Johnny  Bull  V  Behind 
the  king  are  frogs  in  uniform,  one  of  whom  says :  ^'  Vive  le 
roi !  vive  la  bagatelle !  L'Americain  generale  c'est  bete ! 
Vive  Yalar6  I  General  Shackson,  God  dame  1"  Behind 
General  Jackson  rises  Neptune,  who  slaps  the  General  upon 
the  back,  and  encourages  him  with  such  el^ant  expressions 
as  these :  ^^  Fowl  him,  Andy  1  Give  it  to  him,  my  boy ! 
Old  Ironsides,  or  even  the  Peimsylyania,  will  do  to  m£^ 
Johnny  Crapean's  stomach  qualmish  ! " 

Mr.  Barton  received  the  final  determination  of  the  French 
government,  which  was,  not  to  pay  the  indemnity  until  the 
President  had  apologized.  He  set 'sail  on  his  return  home  in 
December,  1835,  and  reached  New  York,  after  a  long  voyage, 
in  January,  1836.  Hindrances  unavoidable  and  exasperat- 
ing delayed  his  arrival  in  Washington  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  the  impatience  of  the  President  rose  to  fever 
heat.  He  reached  Washington  at  last,  and  went  to  the  lesi- 
denoe  of  Mr.  Livingston,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  President.  On  the  way  thither  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Forsjrth,  both  of  whom  were  em- 
barrassed and  anxious  beyond  their  power  to  conceal. 

"  Well,  sir,"  asked  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  tell  the  President  ?" 

^*  I  am  going  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  as  I  understand 
it,'*  replied  Mr.  Barton. 

The  Charg^  perceived  a  certain  constraint  and  agitation  in 
the  group.  He  stopped  near  the  steps  of  the  White  House, 
and  asked, 
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'^  Gentlemen,  do  jon  want  oil  poured  upon  the  flames,  or 
water?*' 

^'  Oh,  WATBB,  by  all  means  I''  exclaimed  the  oompanj  in 
choms. 

''That/'  said  Mr.  Barton,  ''  will  be  the  effect  of  the  little 
that  I  have  to  say/' 

They  entered  the  presidential  sanctum  and  were  soon 
joined  by  its  irascible  master. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  General  to  Mr.  Barton,  "you have  got 
here  at  last,  have  you  !" 

This  seemed  to  the  gentleman  addressed  an  ominous  be- 
ginning to  an  interview,  a  possible  result  of  which  was  war 
with  a  powerful  nation.  He  hastened  to  explain  the  causes 
of  his  detention — ^the  n^ligence  of  a  pilot  and  an  extraordi- 
nary fall  of  snow.  The  President  was  mollified,  and  darted 
forthwith  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  do  the  French  mean  to  pay  that  money  ?" 

"  (General  Jackson,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  they  do  not  ?" 

The  President  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  turning  to  the 
group  of  anxious  officials,  exclaimed, 

"  TherCy  gentlemen  I    What  have  I  told  you,  all  along  ?" 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  several  times  in  a  state 
of  extreme  excitement.  It  was  too  evident  to  the  gentlemen' 
present  that  Mr.  Barton's  communication  had  not  produced 
upon  the  President's  mind  the  effect  of  water  upon  fire. 

"  What  do  they  say  about  it,  sir  ?"  suddenly  demanded 
the  President.    "  What  excuse  do  they  give  ?" 

"  General,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "  I  am  exceedingly  desirous 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fnmce,  as 
far  as  I  myself  understand  it ;  but  to  do  this  effectually  I 
must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way." 

"  Bight,  sir,"  said  the  President,  seizing  a  chair  and  sit- 
ting down  in  it  with  emphasis.     "  Go  on,  sir." 

"I  verily  believe.  General,"  b^n  Mr.  Barton,  "that 
down  to  a  recent  period,  the  French  government  was  trifliag 
with  us." 
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Up  sprang  the  President  again^  at  these  words. 

^^  Do  you  hear  that,  gentlemen  ?  l^rifling  with  us  !  Mj 
rerj  words.    I  have  always  said  so.'' 

The  President  resumed  his  seat,  an4  Mr.  Barton  his  ex- 
planation. 

^^  I  mean  by  trifling  with  us,  that  they  thought  the  treaty 
a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  one  which  was  not  press- 
ing, and  would  not  be  pressed  by  the  United  States.  It  could 
be  attended  to  this  year,  or  next  year — it  was  of  small  conse- 
quence which.*' 

The  ex-Charg6  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  popular  oppo- 
sition to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  in  France,  that  any  ministry  that  should  pay  it  be- 
fore the  President  had  apologized  would,  not  only  lose  their 
places,  but  subject  themselves  to  impeachment  There  was 
no  man  in  France  who  would  dare  to  encounter  the  odium 
of  attempting  it.  The  king  would  endanger  his  throne  if  he 
should  give  it  his  sanction.  France  was  in  a  kind  of  frenzy 
on  the  subject,  and  no  considerations  addressed  to  its  reason  or 
its  prudence  had  the  slightest  weight.  The  king,  the  min- 
istry, the  capitalists,  and  all  reflecting  persons  sincerely  de- 
sired to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  United  States,  from  which 
France  could  gain  nothing  that  she  desired  to  gain.  But  the 
people  were  mad ;  and  no  one  could  predict  how  far  the  gov- 
ernment  might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  fury. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Barton's  communication 
to  the  President,  and  it  had  the  efK)ct  desired  of  allaying  the 
irritation  of  his  mind.  The  President  dismissed  him  with 
every  mark  of  approval  and  friendship. 

The  message  to  Congress  which  announced  Mr.  Barton's 
return,  and  conmiunicated  the  intelligence  which  he  brou^t, 
was  meant  to  be  as  pacific  and  conciliatory  as  the  dreum- 
stances  were  supposed  to  permit.  But  it  contained  passages 
of  fearful  import  to  the  lovers  of  peace.  ^^  The  return  of  our 
Charge  des  Affaires,"  said  the  President,  "  is  attended  with 
public  notices  of  naval  preparations  on  the  part  of  France 
destined  for  our  seas.    Of  the  cause  and  intent  of  these 
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armaments  I  have  no  authentic  information,  nor  any  other 
means  of  judging,  except  such  as  are  common  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  public  ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  object,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  r^ard  them  as  unconnected  with  the  meas- 
ures which  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  France  may 
compel  us  to  pursue.  They  at  least  deserve  to  be  met  by 
adequate  preparation  on  our  part,  and  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  large  and  speedy  preparations  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  and  the  completion  of  our  coast  defenses.  If  this  array 
of  military  foi-ce  be  really  designed  to  affect  the  action  of  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
now  pending  between  the  two  nations,  then  indeed  would  it 
be  dishonorable  to  pause  a  moment  on  the  alternative  which 
such  a  state  of  affairs  should  present  to  us.  Come  what  may, 
the  explanation  which  France  demands  can  never  be  accorded ; 
and  no  armament,  however  powerful  and  imposing,  at  a 
distance  or  on  our  coast,  will,  I  trust,  deter  us  from  discharg- 
ing the  high  duties  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  to  our  national 
character,  and  to  the  world*'' 

The  French  Chai^  des  Affaires  was  ordered  home,  and 
all  intercourse  between  the  two  governments  ceased.  Neither 
government  could  yield  without  destroying  itself,  and  the 
people  of  both  countries  were  in  the  temper  that  precedes  and 
provokes  hostilities.  Many  members  of  Congress  who  had 
opposed  General  Jackson's  fiscal  measures,  his  tariff  policy, 
his  land  policy,  his  Indian  policy,  his  prescriptive  policy, 
gave  him  the  most  cordial  support  in  his  attempt  to  compel 
the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity.  No  one  did  so  with 
so  much  effect  as  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  '^  Sir,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Adams,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  House,  ''  this  treaty  has 
been  ratified  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  it  has  received  the 
sign  manual  of  the  sovereign  of  France,  through  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  principal  Minister  of  State ;  it  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  this  republic ;  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  Al- 
mighty God  ;  and  stUl  we  are  told,  in  a  voice  potential,  in 
the  other  wing  of  this  capitol,  that  the  arrogance  of  France 
— ^nay,  sir,  not  of  France,  but  of  her  Chamber  of  Deputie 
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ihe  inaoieiice  of  the  French  Cbambera  must  be  submitted  to, 
and  we  must  come  down  to  the  lower  degradation  of  reopeik- 
ing  negotiations  to  attam  that  which  has  already  been 
acknowledged  to  be  our  due  1  Sir^  is  this  a  specimen  of  your 
boasted  chivahy  ?  Is  this  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
that  heroic  valor  which  has  so  often  led  our  arms  on  to  glory 
and  immortality  ?  Bedpen  n^otiations,  sir,  with  France  ? 
Do  it^  and  soon  you  will  find  your  flag  insulted,  dishonored, 
and  trodden  in  the  dust  by  the  pigmy  States  of  Asia  and 
Africa — by  the  very  banditti  of  the  earth/' 

Mr.  Seward  records  that  the  effect  produced  by  this  speech 
was  such,  that,  for  some  time  after  the  orator  ceased,  the 
House  was  ^^  lost"  in  excitement.  As  the  aged  statesman 
sank  back  exhausted  into  his  chair,  "  the  very  walls  shook 
with  the  thundering  applause  he  had  awakened/' 

The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  morning.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  announcing  Mr.  Barton's  return  home, 
and  vf^uely  alluding  to  the  hostile  movements  of  the  French 
fleet,  was  sent  to  the  capitol  on  the  18th  of  January.  Three 
weeks  later,  February  8th,  the  President,  in  a  brief  but  preg- 
nant message,  informed  Congress  that  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  had  offered  its  mediation,  and  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  notified  the 
mediating  power  that  the  apology  demanded  by  France  was 
totally  out  of  the  question.  He  recommended  Congress  to 
suspend  proceedings  upon  the  non-intercourse  act,  but  to 
continue  those  preparations  for  defense  which  would  become 
immediately  necessary  if  the  mediation  fieuled.  The  President 
said  that  he  ^^  highly  appreciated  the  elevated  and  disint^- 
ested  motives  "  which  prompted  the  offer  of  mediation,  and 
that  he  relied  much  upon  ^^  the  great  influence  of  Britain  to 
restore  the  relations  of  ancient  friendship  between  France 
and  the  United  States/' 

The  affiur  was  settled  in  a  very  few  days.  February  22d 
the  President  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  Congress  that 
France  had  accepted  the  offer  of  mediation  as  soon  as  it  was 
made,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  speedy 
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termination  of  the  dispute.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  sent  the 
following  communication  to  the  oapitol :  '^  Information  has 
been  received  at  the  treasury  department  that  the  four  in- 
stalments UNDEB  CUB  TREATT  WITH  FbANCB  HAYS  BEEN 

PAID  TO  THE  AGENT  OF  THE  United  States.  In  communi- 
cating  this  satisfactory  termination  of  our  controversy  with 
France,  I  feel  assured  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
unite  with  me  in  desiring  and  believing  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  oountriesy  expressed  in  my  form^  messages  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  speedily  realized.  No  proper  exertions  of  mine 
shall  be  wanting  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  those  misoon- 
oeptions  that  have  temporarily  interrupted  the  accustomed 
intercourse  between  them." 

General  Cass  retired  soon  after  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  went  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  French 
court.  The  French  minister  resumed  his  residenoe  in  Wash 
ington.  Louis  Philippe  conceived  the  highest  idea  of  General 
Jackson's  resolution  and  ability.  A  few  years  later,  he  com- 
missioned an  artist  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  (General  for  the 
Tuileries,  which  was  the  last  portrait  ever  taken  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  In  other  ways  the  king  gave  proof  of  his  par- 
ticular esteem  for  the  character  of  the  General.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  applauded,  in  his  brief, 
idiomatic  manner,  the  spirit  with  which  General  Jackson  had 
maintained  the  rights  of  his  country  in  this  affair.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  the  danger  of  war  was 
over,  and  the  complete  success  of  General  Jackson  became 
apparent,  applauded  his  conduct  with  nearly  as  much  unan- 
imity as  enthusiasm.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  opposition  I 
find  the  wannest  encomiums  of  the  measures  which  secured 
the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

OT^EB    EVENTS     OF     1835     AND     1836. 

The  eighth  of  January^  1835,  was  the  day  which  Gren* 
eral  Jackson  esteemed  the  most  glorious  of  his  presidency 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which 
has  now  been  for  forty-five  years  celebrated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  party  festival.  In  1835,  the  occasion  was  seized 
by  the  democratic  leaders  to  celebrate  also  the  payment  of  the 
last  instalment  of  the  national  debt.  The  President  had 
looked  forward  to  the  extingoishment  of  that  debt  as  he 
wonld  have  done  to  the  deliverance  of  his  own  estate,  if  it 
had  been  heavily  mortgaged,  or  as  a  western  pioneer  antici- 
pates the  day  when  his  farm  shall  be  completely  his  own. 
Financiers  of  the  Biddle  school,  some  of  whom  proclaimed 
the  national  debt  a  national  blessing,  regarded  the  solicitude 
of  the  President  on  this  subject  as  primitive  and  puerile. 
It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  to  a  policy  just  as  primitive 
and  puerile  all  financiering  will  come  at  last  Out  of  debt ! 
The  honest  citizen  feels  the  magic  of  the  words.  Out  of 
debt  I  The  public  man  of  the  future  will  be  contented  with 
little  less  for  his  country. 

The  party  made  the  most  of  this  auspicious  event.  A 
banquet  of  extraordinary  magnificence  was  given  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  eighth  of  January,  1835.  Col.  Benton  pre- 
sided. AmoDg  the  Vice-Presidents  were  James  K.  Polk, 
Silas  Wright,  William  B.  King,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Isaac 
Hill,  John  Y.  Mason,  and  E.  E.  Kane.  The  distinguished 
guest  of  the  occasion  was  the  rising  sun,  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Greneral  Jackson  declined  to  attend,  but  sent  a  toast :  "  The 
Payment  of  the  Public  Debt.  Let  us  commemorate  it  as  an 
event  which  gives  us  increased  power  as  a  nation,  and  reflects 
luster  on  our  federal  Union,  of  whose  justice,  fidelity,  and 
wisdom  it  is  a  glorious  illustration." 

Col.  Benton  entered  into  the  a£Gur  with  peculiar  en« 
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thnsiasm.  Upon  the  remoYal  of  the  cloth,  he  delivered  an 
exulting  little  speech,  which  was  one  of  his  most  character- 
istic efforts.  '^  The  national  debt/'  he  exclaimed,  '^  is  paid  1 
This  month  of  January,  1835,  in  the  58th  year  of  the  repub- 
lic, Andrew  Jackson  being  President,  the  national  debt  is 
t  paid  !  and  the  apparition,  so  long  unseen  on  earth — a  great 

T  nation  without  a  national  debt  I — stands  revealed  to  the  as^ 

:  tonished  vision  of  a  wondering  world  !    Gentlemen,"  he  con- 

i  eluded,  '^  my  heart  is  in  this  double  celebration  ;  and  I  offer 

i  you  a  sentiment,  which,  coming  direct  from  my  own  bosom, 

i  will  find  its  response  in  yours  : 

i  "  President  Jackson  :  May  the  evening  of  his  days  be 

I  as  tranquil  and  as  happy  for  himself  as  their  meridian  has 

{  been  resplendent,  glorious,  and  beneficent  for  his  country." 

If  we  may  believe  the  authorized  report  published  in  a 
I  pamphlet,  and  printed  by  the  ten  thousand,  the  number  of 

j  toasts  offered  at  this  banquet  was  about  one  hundred.    An 

,  impossible  number.    From  the  character  of  many  of  these 

I  sentiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  politicians  of  that  day  knew 

,  the  weak  place  in  the  President's  heart.    The  adulation  of 

the  President  onthis  occasion,  was  shameful  to  human  nature. 
j  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strife  among  the  guests  which  of 

I  them  could  coin  a  sentence  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original 

flattery.     Take  a  few  specimens  : 

1  By  Mr.  Woodbubt. — The  President  of  (he  United  States,    Venerable 

in  years — ^Ulustrioua  in  deeds. 

By  Mr.  Forsyte. — ITie  BatUe  of  New  Orleans,    Not  more  glorious  for 
the  valor  which  achieved  the  victory,  than  for  the  humanity  displayed  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished  foe. 
•  By  Mb.  Dickerson. — The  Eighth  of  January^  1815.    An  important  era 

in  the  history  of  America — second  only  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 

By  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson. — Andrew  Jackson  at  the  batHe  of  New 
Orleans,    He  prevented  hoottfy  and  he  protected  heauty. 

By  Mr.  Silas  Wright. — The  CiUxen  Soldier.  The  strength  and  secur- 
ity of  free  governments.  WAsniNCTOK,  Lafayette,  and  Jackson  have  per- 
sonified the  cliaracter. 

These  are  about  one  twelfth  of  the  toasts  printed  in  the 
report  that  expressly  extolled  the  President  on  his  favorite 
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measures.  The  agency  that  General  Jackson  had  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt  was  simply  this  :  He  vetoed  bUla 
appropriating  money  for  internal  improvements.  These  vetoes 
suspended  the  internal  improvement  system^  and  caused  the 
public  debt  to  be  extinguished  two  or  three  years,  perhaps, 
five  years,  sooner  than  it  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Adams  had 
been  reelected  in  1828. 

There  is  always  some  one  to  remind  the  most  idolized 
man  that  he  is  mortal.  If  General  Jackson  was  unduly  ele- 
vated by  the  glorification  which  he  received  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  an  event  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same 
month,  which  excited  in  his  mind  feelings  of  another  charac- 
ter. On  that  day,  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  a  concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  take  part  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  House  from 
South  Carolina.  After  the  usual  solemnities,  a  procession 
was  formed  to  escort  the  body  to  the  grave.  The  President, 
near  the  head  of  the  procession,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury and  Mr.  Dickerson,  had  crossed  the  great  rotunda  of  the 
capitol,  and  was  about  to  step  out  upon  the  portico,  when  a 
man  emerged  from  the  crowd,  and,  placing  himself  before  the 
President,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  him,  leveled  a 
pistol  at  his  breast,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  cap  exploded 
with  a  loud  report  without  discharging  the  pistol.  The  man 
dropped  the  pistol  upon  the  pavement,  and  raised  a  second 
which  he  had  held  in  his  left  hand  under  his  cloak.  That 
also  missed  fire.  The  President,  the  instant  he  comprehended 
the  purpose  of  the  man,  rushed  furiously  at  him  with  uplifted 
cane.  Before  he  reached  him.  Lieutenant  Gkdney  of  the  navy 
had  knocked  the  assassin  down,  and  he  was  immediately  se- 
cured and  taken  to  jail.  The  President,  boiling  with  rage, 
was  hurried  into  a  carriage  by  his  friends  and  conveyed  to 
the  White  House.  For  some  days,  his  belief  remained  un- 
shaken that  the  man  had  been  set  on  to  attempt  his  destruc- 
tion by  a  clique  of  his  political  enemies. 

The  prisoner  was  proved  to  be  a  lunatia    His  name  was 
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Lawrence.  He  was  an  English  house  painter,  who  had  been 
long  out  of  employment.  Hearing,  on  all  sides,  that  the 
country  had  been  ruined  by  the  measures  of  General  Jackson, 
the  project  of  assassinating  him  had  feustened  itself  in  his 
crazy  brain.  The  physicians  who  examined  him  reported : 
^^  He  stated,  that  believing  the  President  to  be  the  source  of 
all  his  difficulties,  he  was  still  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  kill 
him,  and  if  his  successor  pursued  the  same  course,  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way  also — and  declared  that  no  power  in  this  coun- 
try could  punish  him  for  having  done  so,  because  it  would  be 
resisted  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  country. 
He  also  stated,  that  he  had  been  long  in  correspondence  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  that  his  family  had  been  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  should 
yet  live  to  r^ain  it — and  that  he  considered  the  President  of 
the  United  States  nothing  more  than  his  clerk.  We  now 
think  proper  to  add,  that  the  young  man  appears  perfectly 
tranquil  and  unconcerned,  as  to  the  final  result,  and  seems  to 
anticipate  no  punishment  for  what  he  has  done/' 

Lawrence  was  placed  in  an  asylum ;  and  the  affair,  which, 
at  first,  had  assimied  portentous  importance,  soon  ceased  to 
be  a  topic  of  r^nark.  The  insinuations  of  the  Olobe,  that 
^^  a  secret  conspiracy  had  prompted  the  perpetration  of  the 
horrible  deed,"  do  not  appear  to  have  obtained  more  than  a 
momentary  belief  even  among  the  devotees  of  the  party.  It 
was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  changeful  nature  of  party 
ties,  that  the  gentleman  whom  the  President  most  suspected 
of  a  participation  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was  that 
very  Greorge  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  so  eloquently 
defended  General  Jackson  during  the  Seminole  War  debates 
of  1819. 

Among  the  great  crowd  who  attended  this  funeral  and 
witnessed  part  of  the  scene  we  have  briefly  described,  was 
Miss  Martineau,  who,  in  her  "  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel," 
gives  some  curious  particulars  of  the  subsequent  excitement 
in  Washington : 
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"  It  SO  happened  th«t  we  -were  engaged  to  a  par^  at  Mr.  Poindexter*8 
the  verj  evening  of  this  attack  upon  the  President  There  was  so  tre« 
mendous  a  thunder  storm  that  our  host  and  hostess  were  disappointed  of 
almost  all  their  guests  except  ourselves,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  merely 
crossing  the  street,  being  obliged  to  have  planks  laid  across  the  flood, 
which  gushed  between  the  carriage  and  the  steps  of  the  door.  The  con- 
versation naturally  turned  upon  the  event  of  the  morning.  I  knew  little 
of  the  quarrel  which  was  now  to  be  so  dreadfiilly  aggravated;  but  the 
more  I  afterward  heard,  the  more  I  admired  the  moderation  with  which 
Mr.  Poindexter  spoke  of  liis  foe  that  night,  and  as  oflen  as  I  subsequently 
met  him. 

"  I  had  intended  to  visit  the  President  the  day  after  the  funeral ;  but 
I  heard  so  much  of  his  determination  to  consider  the  attack  a  political 
affair,  and  I  had  so  little  wish  to  hear  it  so  treated,  against  the  better 
knowledge  of  all  the  world,  that  I  stayed  away  as  long  as  I  could.  Before 
I  went)  I  was  positively  assured  of  Lawrence's  insanity  by  one  of  the 
physicians  who  were  appointed  to  visit  him.  One  of  the  poor  creature's 
complaints  was  that  General  Jackson  deprived  him  of  the  British  crown, 
to  which  he  was  heir.  When  I  did  go  to  the  White  House,  I  took  the 
briefest  possible  notice  to  the  President  of  the  '  insane  attempt'  of  Law- 
rence; but  the  word  roused  his  ire.  He  protested,  in  the  presence  of 
many  strangers^  that  there  was  no  insanity  in  the  case.  I  was  silent,  of 
course.  He  protested  that  there  was  a  plot,  and  that  the  man  was  a  tool, 
and  at  length  quoted  the  Attorney-General  as  his  authority.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  hear  a  chief  ruler  publicly  trying  to  persuade  a  foreigner  that  any 
of  his  constituents  hated  him  to  the  death ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
changing  the  subject  as  soon  as  I  could.  The  next  evening  I  was  at  the 
Attomey-General'S)  and  I  asked  him  how  he  could  let  himself  be  quoted 
as  saying  that  Lawrence  was  not  mad.  He  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  meant  general  insanity.  He  believed  Lawrence  insane  in  one 
direction ;  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Ravaillac  case.  I  besought  him  to  impress 
the  President  with  this  view  of  the  case  as  soon  as  might  be." 

The  summer  of  1835  is  memorable  as  the  time  when  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  began  to  assume  the  inten- 
sity and  bitterness  which  has  characterized  it  since.  At  that 
period,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  were  so  generally  averse  to  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject that  a  man  could  not  deliver  an  anti-slavery  lecture, 
or  publish  an  anti-slavery  newspaper,  without  running  an 
imminent  risk  of  being  mobbed  and  murdered.  In  Boston, 
New  York,   Philadelphia,  and    Cincinnati,   violent  soenes 
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were  exhibited,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  inflaming  the 
zeal  of  the  party  assailed.  The  attacks  upon  Mr.  Garrison, 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  offering  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  head  of  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  the  attempt  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  right  of  petition — what  effect  could 
such  proceedings  have  but  to  invest  the  abolition  leaders  with 
the  character  of  martyrs,  and  to  infuse  into  their  hearts  the 
energy  and  fire  that  inspired  the  martyrs  of  old  ? 

Few  were  the  abolitionists  in  number,  but  their  activity 
was  constant.  Among  the  measures  devised  by  them  for 
the  spread  of  their  doctrines  was  the  dissemination  of  pamph* 
lets  and  newspapers  in  the  Southern  States.  Some  subscrib- 
ers were  obtained  in  the  South  for  abolition  papers,  and  large 
numbers  of  tracts  and  periodicals  were  sent  to  Southern  men 
who  were  conspicuous  supporters  of  the  Southern  system. 
Besides  these,  pictures  representing  slavery  in  its  worst  as- 
pects were  sent  to  the  South  through  the  mail,  and  other- 
wise. Col.  Benton  said  in  the  Senate  this  year  that  ^^  many 
pictures,  as  well  as  many  diabolical  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  been  sent  to  him,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  cast 
into  the  fire.'' 

The  circulation  of  these  pictures  and  publications  through 
the  mail  excited  the  anger  and  the  fear  of  some  of  the  South- 
em  people.  In  Charleston,  the  public  excitement  was  such, 
during  the  summer  of  1835,  that  the  postmaster  feared  for 
the  safety  of  the  mails.  He  was  warned  by  the  press  and  by 
assemblages  of  the  people  not  to  deliver  abolition  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  no  matter  to  whom  they  were  directed.  In 
these  circumstances  he  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  for 
instructions. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Mr.  Barry  had  resigned  his  place,  and  accepted  the  mission 
to  Spain.  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  long  known  to  the  country 
as  a  member  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  was  appointed  Postmas- 
ter-General. Upon  receiving  the  letter  of  the  postmaster  of 
Charleston,  the  administration  was  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing situation,  from  which  it  could  have  escaped  only  by  ao 
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act  of  honest  boldness,  which  would  have  jeopardized  the 
election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency. 

In  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  General  Jack- 
son proved  unfaithful,  as  I  think,  to  the  rights  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  South.  He  receded  from  the  positions  of  his 
nullification  message.  One  would  have  expected  him  to  say: 
^*  My  fellow-citizens  of  the  South  shall  be  protected  in  their 
right  to  receive  whatever  they  choose  through  the  United 
States  mail.  If  but  one  man  in  Charleston  has  subscribed  to 
an  abolition  paper,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  him,  though  it  re- 
quire an  army  and  a  fleet  to  effect  it.  And  as  to  those  pub- 
Ucations  which  have  been  sent  without  having  been  ordered, 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  they  only,  shall 
decide  whether  to  take  them  from  the  post-office  or  not.  It 
is  their  right  to  do  this  ;  and  I,  as  the  sworn  protector  of  the 
individual  against  all  who  would  wrong  him,  will  employ  in 
their  protection  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  in- 
trusted to  me  for  that  purpose." 

General  Jackson  held  no  such  language  as  this.  He 
might  have  taken  such  a  position  and  safely  maintained  it 
From  what  evils  he  would  have  saved  his  country  and  his 
South,  if  he  had  done  so  1  He  permitted  Mr.  Kendall  to  re- 
ply to  the  postmaster  of  Charleston  in  the  extraordinary 
terms  following : 

TBI  FOSnCASXKB-OEHERAL  TO  TBI  POSTKASTEB  OF  OHABUESTOV. 

"  Pon  Omoi  nsFABmmT, 

"^Angnit  4th,  1838. 

"  Sir  :  In  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult,  just  received,  you  inform  me 
that  by  the  steamboat  mail  from  Kew  York  your  office  had  been  filled 
with  pamphlets  and  tracts  upon  slavery ;  that  the  public  mind  was  highly 
excited  upon  the  subject ;  that  yon  doubted  tiie  safety  of  the  mail  itself 
out  of  your  possession ;  that  you  had  determined,  as  the  wisest  oouise^ 
to  detain  these  papeis;  and  you  now  ask  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment 

<<  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  law,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Post- 
master-General has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude  newspapers  from  the 
mail,  nor  prohibit  their  carriage  or  delivery  on  account  of  their  character 
or  tendency,  real  or  supposed.    Probably  it  was  not  tfaonglrt  safe  to  i 
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on  the  head  of  an  ezecatiTe  department  a  power  over  the  pten,  which 
might  be  perverted  and  abased. 

^^  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or  deliver  the  p^ers 
of  which  you  speak.  The  PostrOflSce  Department  was  created  to  serve 
the  people  of  each  and  aM  of  the  United  States^  and  not  to  be  used  as  the 
instrument  of  their  destruction.  None  of  the  papers  detained  have  been 
forwarded  to  me,  and  I  can  not  judge  for  myself  of  their  character  and 
tendency ;  hot  you  inform  me  that  they  are,  in  character,  '  the  most  in* 
flammatory  and  incendiary,  and  insurrectionary  in  the  highest  degree.' 

"  By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine,  ofilcial  or  private,  could  I  be  induced 
to  aid,  knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers  of  this  descriptioo,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one 
to  the  communities  in  which  we  live,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to 
destroy  the  latter ,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  can  not  sanction,  and  will  not  condemn  the  step  yon  have 
taken. 

^^  Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  papers 
detained,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  surrounded. 
"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Alios  EXNDJLLU" 

This  was  a  palpable  shirkmg  of  the  responsibilitj.  The 
postmaster  of  Charleston  was  in  a  dilemma^  and  asked  in* 
structions  from  his  chie£  The  chief  would  neither  ^'  sanction" 
nor  '^  condemn/'  nor  even  advise,  but  left  the  subaltern  totally 
without  assistance!  Amos  Kendall's  letter  lost  the  adminis- 
tration the  support  of  the  most  honest,  disinterested,  and 
able  of  its  editorial  allies — ^WilUam  Leggett,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Poet.  But  it  secured  Mr.  Kendall's  confirmar- 
tion  in  the  Senate ;  it  strengthened  the  party  in  the  South  ; 
and  took  somo  available  wind  from  the  sails  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

The  message  of  1835,  the  last  but  one  of  General  Jack- 
son's annual  communications  to  Congress,  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention  from  us.  The  country  seemed  to  the  Presi- 
dent prosperous  beyond  example.  The  financial  measures  of 
the  administration  were  producing  their  stimulating  effect. 
"  Every  branch  of  labor,"  the  President  said,  ^^  we  see  crowned 
with  the  most  abundant  rewards  ;  in  every  element  of  na^ 
Htmal  resources  and  wealth,  and  individual  comfort;  we  wit- 
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ness  the  most  rapid  and  solid  improvement/'  The  national 
debt  was  paid,  and  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of 
eleven  millions.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  during  the  year,  had  reached  the  amazing  amount  of 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  such  was  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness upon  the  land  office,  that  the  mere  manual  labor  of 
signing  documents  absorbed  the  time  and  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  President's  love  of  a  hard  currency  appeared  con- 
spicuously in  this  message.  The  State  bai^s,  strengthened 
by  the  government  deposits,  and  disposed  to  comply  with  all 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  government,  would  gladly 
cooperate  with  Congress  in  the  suppression  of  notes  under 
twenty  dollars.  "  The  attainment  of  such  a  result  will  form," 
said  the  message,  "  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  country  which 
will  be  dwelt  upon  with  delight  by  every  true  friend  of  its 
liberty  and  independence.  It  will  lighten  the  great  tax  which 
our  paper  system  has  so  long  collected  from  the  earnings  of 
labor,  and  do  more  to  revive  and  perpetuate  those  habits  of 
economy  and  simplicity,  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  char- 
acter of  republicans,  than  all  the  legislation  which  has  yet 
been  attempted." 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  ^^  incendiary  publications," 
the  President's  message  was  more  guarded  and  more  right 
than  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall.  The  President  was  careful 
to  specify  only  such  publications  as  were  '^  addressed  to  the 
passions  of  slaves,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  insur- 
rection, and  to  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war."  He 
called  '^  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,"  and 
su^ested  "  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate  the 
slaves  to  insurrection." 

With  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  President's  opinion 
respecting  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
message  of  1835  concluded. 

A  bill  with  regard  to  anti-slavery  publications  was  intro* 
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duced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  early  in  the  session,  which  went  far 
beyond  the  suggestions  of  the  President's  message.  This  bill 
forbade  postmasters  to  receive  any  publication  or  picture 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  should  be  addressed  to 
an  individual  residing  in  a  slave  State.  The  bill  was  lost.  I 
allude  to  it  for  the  sake  of  two  incidents  of  the  debate.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  upon  the  bill,  Mr.  Calhoun  again  had  the 
insolence  to  threaten  Congress  with  nullification,  in  case  the 
bill  were  not  passed.  " I  must  tell  the  Senate,"  said  he,  "be 
your  decision  what  it  may,  the  South  will  never  abandon  the 
principles  of  this  bill.  If  you  refuse  cooperation  with  our 
laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue  between  your  and  our  law,  the 
Southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours. 
We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such  events,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority  for  asserting 
that,  in  such  cases,  *  State  interposition  is  the  rightful  remedy' 
— a  doctrine  first  announced  by  Jefferson,  adopted  by  the  pa- 
triotic and  republican  State  of  Kentucky,  by  a  solemn  reso- 
lution, in  1798,  and  finally  carried  out  into  successful  practice 
on  a  recent  occasion,  ever  to  be  remembered,  by  the  gallant 
State  which  I,  in  part,  have  the  honor  to  represent." 

But  the  most  memorable  event  of  this  debate  was  the 
contrivance  of  a  tie  in  the  Senate,  to  compel  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  vote  upon  the  bill.  The  object  of  this  maneuver  was  to 
destroy  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  It 
was  supposed  that  if  he  voted  for  the  measure,  the  North 
would  abandon  him  ;  and  if  he  voted  against  it,  he  was  lost 
at  the  South.  It  was  Mr.  Calhoun  who  arranged  the  tie,  and 
it  was  he  who,  at  the  right  moment,  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays.  When  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken  upon  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  Vice-President,  as  Col.  Benton 
records,  was  out  of  his  chair,  walking  behind  the  colonnade. 
"  My  eyes,"  adds  Benton,  "  were  wide  open  as  to  what  was 
to  take  place.  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  seeing  him,  eagerly  and 
loudly  asked  where  was  the  Vice-President  ?  and  told  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  to  look  for  him.  But  he  needed  no  looking 
for.    He  was  within  hearing  of  all  that  passed,  and  ready  for 
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the  contingency :  and  immediately  stepping  up  to  his  chair^ 
and  Btandii^  np,  promptly  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of 
the  engrossment.  I  deemed  it  a  political  vote^  tbat  is  to  say, 
given  from  policy  ;  and  I  deemed  it  justifiable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

These  were  not  the  only  political  votes  given  at  this  ses- 
sion. Again  Congress  had  to  grapple  with  an  enormous  and 
increasing  surplus  in  the  treasury.  In  dealing  with  it,  the 
opposition  displayed  the  same  want  of  wisdom  which  seems 
to  me  to  have  marked  their  conduct  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  General  Jackson's  administration.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  surplus,  because  to  have 
done  that  effidctually  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  Gheneral  Jackson's  oft-repeated  su^estions  with  r^ard 
to  the  public  lands.  It  was  speculations  in  the  public  lands 
that  created  the  surplus.  General  Jackson's  three  simple  and 
grand  ideas  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain 
had  only  to  be  enacted  into  a  law,  and  the  surplus  had  ceased. 
Sell  the  land,  said  the  General,  only  to  actual  settlers  ;  sell 
it  in  limited  quantities ;  sell  it  at  the  bare  cost  of  surveying 
and  selling.  A  measure  embodying  these  three  principles 
would  have  laid  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  state  of  things  at  the  time. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  banking  capital  of  the  coun- 
try was  two  hundred  millions  ;  the  bank  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  ninety-five  millions ;  the  bank  loans  and  dis- 
counts, to  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1836,  the  banking  capital  had  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions ;  the  paper  issues,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  1  the  loans  and  discounts  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miUions  !  Result — universal  expan- 
sion of  business,  and  great  increase  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities save  one.  That  sole  exception  was  the  public  land, 
the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre.  Hence  arose  that  mad  speculation  in  the  public 
lands  which,  in  1835  and  1836,  filled  the  treasury  to  overflow* 
ing  with  paper  promises-to-pay. 
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Ko  event  of  that  period  affords  so  Btriking  an  illuBtration 
of  the  state  of  things  as  the  great  New  York  fire  of  Decern* 
her,  1835.  In  a  night,  property  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed;  fifty-two  acres  of  the 
wholesale  business  region  of  the  city  were  covered  with  ruins  ; 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  buildings  were  burned.  Nine 
months  after  the  fire,  nearly  all  traces  of  it  had  been  obliter- 
ated ;  the  burnt  region  was  covered  with  stores  larger  and 
handsomer  than  those  which  had  been  destroyed ;  and  all 
this,  without  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  a  single  firm  i 
Nay,  many  men  were  enriched  by  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  thii^  that  Congress  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  :  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  surplus  revenue  ? — a  surplus,  be  it  remembered,  which 
was  then  deposited  in  the  State  banks,  and  which  had 
stimulated  the  business  of  the  country  to  the  alarming  extent 
indicated  above.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  not  vetoed  by  the  President,  amounted  to 
this  :  Le^  us  deposit  mare  of  the  ptMic  money  with  the  States^ 
and  place  U  on  permanent  dqf^oeUy  instead  of  temporary. 

The  State  deposit  act  of  1836  provided  that  the  surplus 
above  five  millions,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  should  be  divided 
among  the  States  ;  that  the  States  were  to  give  to  the  federal 
government  certificates  of  deposit,  payable  to  the  United 
States  ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  sell  or  a8«- 
sign  these  certificates  whenever  he  needed  the  money  to  meet 
appropriations ;  that  the  certificates,  when  sold  or  assigned, 
should  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  that  the  dq)08its 
not  sold  or  assigned  should  bear  no  interest ;  and,  finally, 
that  deposits  could  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  pleasure  of  any  State  holding  them.  This  measure 
was  well  described  by  Col.  Benton  when  he  said  :  "  It  is,  in 
name,  a  deposit ;  in  form,  a  loan  ;  in  essence  and  design,  a 
distribution.  Names  can  not  alter  tilings  ;  and  it  is  as  idle 
to  call  a  gifb  a  deposit,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  stab  of  the 
dagger  a  kiss  of  the  lips.  It  is  a  distribution  of  the  revenues, 
under  the  name  of  a  deposit,  and  imder  the  fonn  of  a  loan; 
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It  is  known  to  be  so,  and  is  intended  to  be  so ;  and  all  this 
verbiage  about  a  deposit  is  nothing  but  the  device  and  con- 
trivance of  those  who  have  been  for  years  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tribute the  revenues,  sometimes  bj  the  land  bill,  sometimes 
bj  direct  propositions,  and  sometimes  by  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution/' 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  due  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  presidential 
candidates.  It  passed  by  extraordinary  majorities,  both  par- 
ties desirous  to  share  the  popularity  of  the  contemplated  dis- 
tribution. Col.  Benton  intimates  that  the  same  motive 
induced  the  President  to  give  the  measure  his  assent  '^  The 
bill  was  approved  by  the  President,^'  says  the  author  of  the 
"  Thirty  Years'  View,"  "  but  with  a  repugnance  of  feeling 
and  a  recoil  of  judgment  which  it  required  great  efforts  of 
friends  to  overcome  ;  and  with  a  regret  for  it  afterwards 
which  he  often  and  publicly  expressed.  It  was  understood 
that  some  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  favored  the  President's 
approval,  and  recommended  him  to  sign  it — ^induced  by  the 
supposed  effect  which  its  rejection  might  have  on  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  election.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  did 
not  visit  the  President  to  give  him  their  opinions,  nor  had 
he  heard  their  arguments.  If  they  had  seen  him,  their  opin- 
ions concurring  with  his  own  feelings  and  judgment,  his  con- 
duct might  have  been  different,  and  the  approval  of  the  act 
withheld." 

Congress  sat  until  the  fourth  of  July.  Before  the  ad- 
journment, CoL  Benton,  who,  almost  alone  among  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  day,  saw  the  ruin  that  awaited  the  country  if 
the  land  speculations  continued,  attempted  to  introduce  a 
measure  to  compel  purchasers  of  public  lands  to  pay  for  them 
in  specie.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  had 
risen  from  four  millions  a  year  to  five  millions  a  quarter,  and 
they  were  still  on  the  increase.  Col.  Benton's  proposition 
met  with  no  encouragement  in  a  body,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  were  interested  in  the  very  speculations  which  it 
was  designed  to  check.    One  week  after  Congress  a4Jounied, 
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the  Preeident,  upon  his  own  authority,  against  the  known 
will  of  Congress,  against  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  his  cahi- 
net,  issued  that  famous  '^  Specie  Circular,"  which  ordered  all 
land  commissioners,  after  a  certain  date,  to  reject  paper 
money  in  payment  of  public  lands,  and  to  accept  gold  and 
silver  only.  Col.  Benton,  in  his  rapid,  graphic  manner,  tells 
us  how  and  why  this  order  was  issued  :  ^^  The  President  saw 
the  public  lands  fleeting  away — saw  that  Congress  would  not 
interfere — and  knew  the  majority  of  his  cabinet  to  be  against 
his  interference.  He  did  as  he  had  often  done  in  councils  of 
war— called  the  council  together  to  hear  a  decision.  He 
summoned  his  cabinet,  laid  the  case  before  them,  heard  the 
majority  of  adverse  opinions,  and  directed  the  order  to  issue. 
His  private  secretary,  Mr.  Donelson,  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  draught  of  the  order.  The  author  of  this  '  View'  was  all 
the  while  in  the  office  of  this  private  secretary.  Mr.  Donel- 
son came  to  him  with  the  President's  decision,  and  requested 
him  to  draw  up  the  order.  It  was  done  ;  the  rough  draft 
carried  back  to  the  council,  put  into  official  form,  signed,  is- 
sued. It  was  a  second  edition  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
scene,  and  made  an  immense  sensation.  The  disappointed 
speculators  raged.  Congress  was  considered  insulted,  the 
cabinet  defied,  the  banks  disgraced.'' 

The  specie  circular  was  eighteen  months  too  late.  Issued 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  it  had  saved  the  country.  Issued  in 
July,  1836,  it  could  only  precipitate  the  crash  which  had  then 
become  inevitable.  Its  chief  effect  vms  to  draw  gold  and  silver 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  States,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  money  market,  which  had  already  begun,  increased  from 
that  time.  It  was  severe  during  the  autumn  months  ;  severer 
during  the  winter ;  severest  in  the  spring.  Unrelieved  for  a 
single  week,  the  pressure  increased  steadily  from  May,  1836, 
until  it  ended  in  the  stupendous  ruin  of  May,  1837. 

In  November,  1836,  General  Jackson  beheld  the  consum- 
mation of  his  most  cherished  hopes  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Clay,  despairing  of  success,  despairing  almost  of  his 
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country,  had  shrunk  from  the  oontesb  ^'  Yon  Beem  to  think," 
he  wrote  to  Judge  Brooke,  "  that  I  despond  as  to  our  public 
affairs.  If  you  mean  that  I  have  less  confidence  than  I  for- 
merly entertained  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  I  r^ret  to  be 
obliged  to  own  it.  Are  we  not  governed  now,  and  have  we 
not  been  for  some  time  past,  pretty  much  by  ibe  will  of  one 
man  ?  And  do  not  lajge  masses  of  the  people,  poiiaps  a 
majority,  seem  disposed  to  follow  him  wh^-ever  he  leads, 
through  all  his  inconsistencies  ?  If  that  single  man  were  an 
enlightened  philosopher,  and  a  true  patriot,  the  popular  sanc- 
tion which  is  given  to  all  his  acts,  however  inconsistent  or 
extravagant,  might  find  some  justification.  But  when  we 
consider  that  he  is  ignorant,  passionate,  hypocritical,  oomipt, 
and  easily  swayed  by  the  base  men  who  surround  him,  what 
can  we  think  of  the  popular  approbation  which  he  receives  ? 
One  thing  only  was  wanted  to  complete  the  public  degrada- 
tion, and  that  was  that  he  should  name  his  successor/' 

Greneral  Harrison  and  Francis  Granger  were  the  whig 
candidates ;  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Bichard  M.  Johnson  the 
democratic.  If  these  had  been  the  only  names  presented  to 
the  people,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  been  chosen  by  a 
majority  only  less  decided  than  that  which  had  reelected 
General  Jackson  in  1832.  But  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee, 
long  the  friend  and  supporter  of  General  Jackson,  but  long 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  permitted  his  name  to 
be  used  by  a  democratic  faction  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  favorite  of  his  old  chief.  Colonel  Benton  teUs  us,  in  one 
place,  that  Judge  White  was  ^^  instigated  to  divide  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  defeat  Mr.  Tan  Buren,"  by  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  in  another  place,  that  he  was  induced  to  run  by  the  so- 
licitations of  an  ambitious  wife.  Strai^  to  relate,  Tennes- 
see, from  an  early  period  of  the  canvass,  showed  a  particular 
disinclination  to  support  General  Jackson's  candidate.  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  cast  their  votes  for  Judge  White.  South 
Carolina  again  threw  her  vote  away  upon  a  candidate  named 
in  no  other  State— Willie  P.  Mangum.  Msfisachusetts  waeted 
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her  vote  upon  Daniel  Webster.  Harrison  and  Granger  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio— seventy-three.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  triumphed  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan— one  hundred  and  seventy. 
There  was  no  choice  of  Vice-President  by  the  people,  as  the 
votes  of  four  States  were  given  to  Mr.  Tyler.  The  Senate, 
upon  whom  the  election  devolves  in  such  cases,  gave  the  office 
to  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson. 

The  private  letters  of  General  Jackson  show  that  he  was 
overjoyed  at  the  result  of  the  election — a  result  which,  for 
seven  years,  he  had  eagerly  anticipated,  and  to  promote  which 
he  had,  for  seven  years,  schemed  and  labored.  It  was  a  signal 
triumph,  for  it  was  one  which  secured  to  him  all  the  objects 
nearest  his  heart.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Edward  Livingston,  had  given  to  General  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration its  strong  Jeffersonian  flavor,  was  not  likely,  thought 
the  Greneral,  to  abandon  the  principles  which  he  believed  to 
be  at  once  right  and  popular ;  good  for  the  country  and  safe 
for  the  party.  The  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  dismayed  the 
opposition,  stung  Calhoun,  deprived  the  bank  party  of  its 
last  hope,  and  secured  in  their  places  the  great  army  of  Jack- 
Bonian  office-holders. 

Leaving  the  State  of  New  York  out  of  the  canvass,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  was  as  much  the 
act  of  Greneral  Jackson,  as  though  the  constitution  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  power  to  appoint  his  successor.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Van  Buren  particularly  active  in  the  matter.  Feel- 
ing sure  of  General  Jackson's  prefezence,  relying  on  that, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  strength  of  his  position,  he  seems  to 
have  been  comparatively  indifferent  to  other  means  of  sup- 
port. The  correspondence,  published  by  Mr.  McEenzie,  be- 
tween Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  most  intimate  fiiends^  all  tends 
to  confirm  this  impressionL 
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When  James  Gordon  Bennett  wrote  to  Jesse  Hoyt  im- 
ploring pecuniary  aid  from  Mr.  Van  Buren^  of  whose  cause 
Mr.  Bennett  had  long  been  a  stanch  supporter,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  replied  :  "  If  Mr.  Bennett  can  not  continue  friendly  to 
me  on  public  grounds  and  with  perfect  independence,  I  can 
only  regret  it,  but  I  desire  no  other  support.  Whatever 
course  he  may  pursue,  as  long  as  it  is  an  honest  one,  I  shall 
wish  him  well.  He  does  not  understand  the  relation  between 
the  editors  he  quarrels  with  and  myself,  or  he  would  not  com- 
plain of  me  for  their  acts.  They  are  as  independent  of  me  in 
in  the  management  of  their  papers,  as  I  wish  him  to  be,  and 
remain.'' 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

WHITE     HOUSE     ANECDOTES. 

It  belongs  to  our  task  to  show  how  Qeneral  Jackson, 
when  President  of  the  United  States,  appeared  to  those  who 
conversed  and  associated  with  him.  The  material  here  is 
superabundant  and  interesting,  but  somewhat  unmanageable. 

He  lived  always  in  a  crowd.  The  city  of  Washington, 
we  may  premise,  was  the  unforeseen  result  of  an  after-dinner 
conversation  between  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  two  or  three 
^'Potomac  members''  of  Congress.  Hamilton,  finding  him- 
self in  a  minority  upon  one  of  his  fiscal  measures,  implored 
the  aid  of  Jefferson's  influence  over  the  Virginia  del^ation. 
"  Dine  with  me  to-morrow,"  said  Jefferson,  "  and  I  will  invite 
some  of  the  opposing  members  to  meet  you."  After  dinner, 
the  subject  was  discussed,  and  two  members  agreed  to  change 
their  votes — ^to  save  the  Union,  of  course.  It  was  observed, 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  that  the  measure  proposed 
would  prove  so  repugnant  to  the  Southern  people,  that 
^'some  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten 
it  to  them  a  little."    A  lump  of  sugar  would  be  needful  after 
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the  medicine.  The  lump  of  sugar  proposed  and  swallowed 
was,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
country  in  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  In 
how  many  ways  have  the  fortunes  and  the  morals  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  been  influenced  by  that  talk  over  Mr.  Jefferson's 
mahogany  in  the  year  1790  1 

The  city  has  never  lost  its  extempore  character.  It  is 
more  like  a  camp  than  a  town.  Not  a  camp  in  which  an 
army  rests  for  a  night ;  but  a  camp  such  as  we  may  imagine 
those  "winter-quarters"  to  have  been,  into  which,  winter 
after  winter,  Caesar  led  his  victorious  legions.  The  White 
House  has  more  in  common  with  the  marquee  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief than  the  home  of  a  civilized  family.  As  in 
a  camp,  too,  every  one  is  esteemed  according  to  his  rank  in  the 
service,  so,  in  Washington,  a  man  is  honored  for  the  office 
he  holds.  Shut  out  from  all  the  world,  like  boys  in  a  col- 
lege, the  honors  of  the  place,  which  seem  trivial  at  a  dis* 
tance,  become  objects  of  desire  as  intense  as  that  which  im- 
pels ambitious  youths  to  wear  out  their  days  and  nights  in 
competing  for  a  medal  or  a  book. 

Amid  the  bustle,  and  throng,  and  strife  of  Washington, 
General  Jackson  maintained  the  same  easy  and  profuse  hos- 
pitality to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  every  one  of  his  thousands  of  guests  brought  away  some- 
thing curious  to  tell  of  him.  He  was  one  of  those  positive 
and  peculiar  men  whose  commonest  action  becomes  an  anec- 
dote, and  I  have,  consequently,  accumulated  a  mass  of  anec- 
dotical  reminiscences  of  him,  which  I  can  not  withhold,  but 
know  not  how  to  compress  into  reasonable  compass.  I  may 
add,  before  going  further,  that  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the 
White  House  compelled  the  President  to  eke  out  his  salary 
by  drawing  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  farm.  Before  leaving 
Washington  in  1837,  he  had  to  send  for  six  thousand  dollars 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton  crop  in  order  to  pay  the  debts 
which  lus  last  year's  salary  failed  to  cover.  In  the  spring  of 
1836,  when  the  Hermitage  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent 
of  thi^  thousand  dollars,  he  was  really  embarrassed  to  find 
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the  means  of  repauing  and  refnnuBhing  it.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia :  "  I  have  directed  my  son  to  ofGer  for 
sale  a  piece  of  valuable  land  in  Tennessee.  I  find  this  will 
be  necessary  before  I  can  venture  to  incur  the  responsibilitj 
of  another  purchase.  Here  I  have  no  control  of  my  expenses, 
and  can  calculate  nothing  on  my  salary."  His  son  Andrew 
was  then  a  married  man  and  a  &ther  ;  a  circumstance  that 
added  greatly  to  the  Gteneral's  happiness,  and  considerably  to 
his  expenditures. 

But  to  our  purpose.  We  are  to  observe,  first,  how  the 
President  impressed  those  foreign  visitors  whom  curiosity  at- 
tracted to  the  official  mansion. 

An  English  traveler,  who  recorded  his  recollections  in  the 
^^  Kew  Monthly  Magazine/'  drew  a  portrait  of  the  Geooal 
that  was  very  striking. 

*'Gkneral  Jackson,"  he  wrote,  "is  tall,  booy,  and  thin,  with  an  erect 
militaiy  bearing,  and  a  head  set  wilhin  a  considerable  fisrU  upon  his 
ahoolden.  A  stranger  would  at  once  pronounce  upon  his  profeasion :  «nd 
his  frame,  features,  voice,  and  action,  have  a  natural  and  most  peculiar 
warlikeness.  He  has  (not  to  speak  disrespectfully)  a  gamt-cotk  look  aU  oTer 
him.  His  face  is  unlike  any  other :  its  prevailing  expression  is  energy ; 
but  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  lofty  honorableness  in  its  thin  worn  lines,  com- 
bined with  a  penetrating  and  sage  look  of  talent,  that  would  ^ngle  him 
ou^  eren  among  extraordinary  men,  as  a  person  of  a  more  th&a  usually 
superior  cast  He  looks  like  the  last  penon  in  the  worid  to  be  '  humbi^ 
ged ;'  and  yet  a  caricature  of  him  would  make  an  admirable  Don  Quixote. 
In  the  days  of  chivalry  he  would  have  been  the  minx)r  of  tried  soldiers^ 
an  old  iron-gray  knight  invincible  and  lion-like,  but  something  stiff  in  his 
courtesy.  His  eye  is  of  a  dangerous  fixedness,  deep  sct^  and  oveiiiung 
by  bushy  gray  eyebrows,  his  features  long,  with  strong,  ridgy  lines  nin- 
ning  through  his  cheeks ;  his  forehead  a  good  deal  seamed ;  and  his  white 
hair,  stiff  and  wiiy,  brushed  obstinately  back,  and  worn  quite  with  an  ex- 
pression of  a  ehevaux  defrise  of  bayonets.  In  his  mouth  there  is  %  redeem- 
ing suavity  as  he  speaks;  but  the  instant  bis  lips  close,  a  vizor  of  steel 
would  scarcely  look  more  impenetrable.  His  manners  are  dignified,  and 
have  been  called  high- bred  and  aristocratic  by  travelers;  but^  to  my  mind, 
are  the  model  of  republican  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  He  is 
quite  a  man  one  would  be  proud  to  show  as  the  exponent  <^  the  maimen 
of  his  oountfy.  Gkneral  Jackson  would  be  a  bad  diplomatist  in  Emnope,  or 
any  where,  without  power.    He  has  bat  one  chtvdl  tU  haktOh    he  odes 
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down  and  breaks  throagh  erery  thing  that  other  men  would  think  of  avoid- 
ing or  circumventing.  He  cuts  all  gordian  knots.  He  is  no  '  head  to  creep 
into  crevices.'  Having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  aim,  and  trusting  to  his 
own  directness  of  purpose,  he  shuts  his  eyes,  like  the  monarch  of  the  herd, 
and  charges — ^generafly  with  success.  His  passions  are  said  to  be  tremen- 
dously violent;  and  a  long  life  has  but  little  subdued  their  warmth.  His 
^  paroxysms  are  not  nnfrequent;  and  sooth  to  say,  he  has  often  cause :  for 

J  never  was  man  so  crossed  sod  thwarted  as  he  has  been  in  his  administra- 

tion.    His  stem  uprightness  and  singleness  of  mind,  however,  bring  him 
^  well  through.    His  immediate  passion  is  soon  over,  but  his  purpose  does 

not  evaporate  with  his  auger ;  and  he  has  shown,  since  he  has  been  in 
power,  some  rather  startling  specimens  of  his  inflezibiUty." 

To  this  I  may  add  that  the  portrait  which  accompaaies 
this  volume  is  the  most  successful  of  our  attempts  to  furnish 
a  correct  engraving  of  General  Jackson.  It  is  a  little  triumph 
in  its  way.  It  gives  the  most  exact  idea  of  the  President  as 
he  used  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  The  picture 
>  from  which  it  was  taken  was  painted  in  the  White  House,  by 

Mr.  Earl,  for  the  ^'  successful  politician''  whose  recollections 
^  are  elsewhere  rec<»!ded.    Some  of  the  most  characteristic  and 

life-like  portraits  of  the  General  are  to  be  found  in  the  cari- 
catures of  the  time,  of  which  an  extraordinary  number  were 
produced  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  presidency.  Even 
at  this  late  day,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  twenty,  in  which 
>'  General  Jackson  is  the  principal  figure. 

Miss  Kemble,  who  was  ^^ starring"  then  through  the 

country  with  her  fSsither,  was  ^^  presented  to  the  President  in 

due  form,"  during  one  of  her  Washington  engagements.   She 

'].  describes  him  in  her  journal  as  ^^  very  tall  and  thin,  but  erect 

<  and  dignified ;  a  good  specimen  of  a  fine  old,  well-battered 

^  soldier ;  his  manners  perfectly  simple  and  quiet,  and,  there*- 

fore,  very  good."    She  adds  that  ^^he  talked  about  South 

Carolina,  and  entered  his  protest  against  scribbling  ladies, 

assuring  us  that  the  whole  of  the  southern  disturbances  had 

their  origin  in  no  larger  a  source  than  the  nib  of  the  pen  of 

a  lady."    The  lady  referred  to  by  the  President  was,  possibly, 

one  of  the  ^^set"  opposed  to  Mrs.  Eatoib— perhaps  the  wife 

of  A  colonel  who  figured  in  that  a£bir. 


.  1' 


^■^ 
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Mr.  Stuart,  a  Scotch  traveler,  whoBe  "  Three  Yean  in 
North  America"  was  a  book  of  note  twenty-five  years  ago, 
recorded  his  observations  of  the  President.  He  saw  him  first 
at  church,  where  the  General  listened  with  evident  delight  to 
his  favorite  preacher.  Dr.  Durbin.  "Nothing,"  says  the 
traveler,  "struck  me  more  than  seeing  him  mixing  in  the 
passages  of  the  church  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  as  a 
private  individual,  and  conversing  with  such  of  them  as  he 
knew  on  going  out,  without  the  slightest  official  assumption. 
He  bowed  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  seat  where  I  was.  The 
President  has  very  little  the  appearance  or  gait  of  a  soldier, 
as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  ^em.  He  is  extremely  spare 
in  his  habit  of  body — at  first  sight  not  altogether  unlike 
Shakespeare's  starved  apothecary — ^but  he  is  notanungenteel 
man  in  manner  and  appearance,  and  there  are  marks  of  good 
humor,  as  well  as  of  decision  of  character,  in  his  counte- 
nance." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Duane  respecting  the  character  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  was  recorded  by  him,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  several  weeks  before  his  dismissal  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "  I  consider  the  Presi- 
dent," he  wrote,  "  intoxicated  with  power  and  flattery.  'Con- 
stant dropping  wears  away  stones.'  Why,  indeed,  should  we 
be  surprised  that  he  has  bent  under  the  influence  of  such 
passions  as,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  overcame  men 
greater  by  nature  and  education  than  he  is  ?  It  is  the  &ct 
that  men  change  that  makes  a  republic  preferable  to  a  mon- 
archy. Washington  and  Jefferson  would  not  trust  them- 
selves with  power  longer  than  eight  years.  Greneral  Jackson 
was,  at  one  time,  so  fearful  of  the  influence  of  power  and 
passion  upon  himself,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  limitfng  service 
in  the  presidency  to  four  years.  But  what  a  revolution  do 
we  behold  1  Now  he  is  not  only  content  to  retain  power  for 
eight  years,  but  desirous  to  transfer  it  to  a  favorite  !  Such 
is  the  efiect  of  power  and  flattery  1  Are  you  amazed  ?  I 
am  not;  the  matter  is  easily  explained.  When  he  came  into 
office,  the  President  supposed  that  he  would  find  much  purity 
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i  at  Washington,  especially  among  his  supporters,  who  had 

been  making  so  many  professions.  Instead  of  that,  he  fonnd 
:  the  leaders  at  the  head  of  factions,  each  desiring  to  drive  the 

'^  coach  of  state.    He  found  his  tables  groaning  under  the 

r:  weight  of  petitions  for  offices.     He  saw  several  of  the  late 

friends  of  his  competitor,  standing  with  cap  in  hand,  to  catch 
jT  the  falling  crumbs.    He  heard  adulation  from  every  body ; 

,  plain  truth  from  nobody.     He  came  into  office  to  be  the 

^  friend  of  a  whole  people,  but  he  became  the  mere  purveyor 

5;  for  the  hungry  expectants  of  discordant  factions.    In  short, 

all  the  circumstances  around  him  were  calculated  to  make 
him  entertain  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  contempt- 
uous one  of  others.  His  own  natural  passions  contributed  to 
this  result.  Such  is  my  explanation — my  apology,  if  you 
please.  He  is  changed,  or  else  we  knew  him  not." 
^ .  Among  the  young  men  who  surrounded  General  Jackson 

during  the  early  years  of  his  presidency,  there  was  none  who 
enjoyed  more  of  his  aflfection,  and  none  who  was  more  worthy 
of  it,  than  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  of  Virginia,  the  husband 
/^  of  one  of  ,Mr.  Jefferson's  grand-daughters.    Mr.  Trist  was 

no  politician  in  the  partisan  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  wise 
and  able  one  in  its  true  acceptation.    He  was  also  one  of  those 
^  happily  constituted  men  who  see  clearly  and  lovingly  the 

nobler  traits  of  a  friend,  and  are  blind  to  the  less  worthy 
'^''  ones.     In  his  intercourse  with  General  Jackson,  both  as  his 

^^:  friend  and  as  his  secretary,  Mr.  Trist  saw  him  when  his  na- 

*''  ture,  so  to  speak,  was  in  equilibrium  ;  when  he  was  gentle, 

'•  kind,  winning,  and  just.     The  picture  he  has  drawn  of  him 

^\'  is  strictly  true,  but  it  does  not  convey  all  the  truth  ;  for,  as 

we  have  before  remarked,  Jackson  in  equilibrium  and  Jack- 
ie "^  son  excited  by  passion,  or  biased  by  prejudice,  were  two  very 
li:^-  different  beings. 

>'  Soon  after  Mr.  Trist  joined  General  Jackson's  family  as 

his  private  secretary,  he  accompanied  the  General  to  the  rip- 
raps of  Virginia : 


% 


"One  eveniDg,"  writes  Mr.  Trist^  "after  I  parted  with  him  for  the 


♦  OX  "  -  r  -  •>] 
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nigfaty  revolying  over  the  directions  he  had  giTea  sbout  some  letters  I  was 
to  prepare,  one  point  occurred  on  which  I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
what  those  directions  had  been.  As  the  letters  were  to  be  sent  ofif  early 
next  morning;  I  returned  to  his  chamber  door,  and,  tapping  gently,  in 
order  not  to  wake  him  if  he  had  got  to  sleep,  my  tap  was  answered  by 
'  come  in.' 

"He  was  undressed,  but  not  yet  in  bed,  as  I  had  supposed  he  must 
be  by  that  time.  He  was  sitting  at  the  little  table,  with  his  wife's  minia- 
ture— a  very  large  one,  then  for  the  first  time  seen  by  me— before  him, 
propped  up  against  some  books;  and  between  him  and  the  picture  lay  an 
open  book,  which  bore  the  marks  of  long  use. 

"  This  book,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  her  prayer-book.  The  minia- 
ture he  always  wore  next  to  his  heart,  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a 
strong,  black  cord.  The  last  thing  he  did  every  night,  before  lying  down 
to  rest^  was  to  read  in  that  book  with  that  picture  under  his  eyes. 

^'  In  Washington,  on  going  one  day  into  the  President's  office,  I  found 
that  I  had  broken  in  upon  a  iH&^iete  between  him  and  Charles^  his  negro 
driver.  Charles  was  looking  the  culprit  to  his  best,  that  is,  as  well  as  was 
permitted  by  a  lurking  smile,  which  betrayed  his  consciousness  that  nothing 
very  terrible  was  coming.  As  I  entered,  the  Gkneral  was  saying,  '  Charles, 
you  know  whff  I  value  that  carriage.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has 
happened ;  and,  if  it  ever  happens  again,  I  will  send  you  back  to  Ten- 


"  This  lecture  and  threat  Charles  had  brought  upon  himself  by  having 
left  his  coach-box,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  which  the  horses  had 
run  away  and  broken  the  carriage. 

"  In  this  scene  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  General's  thoughts 
and  feelings  dwelt  upon  the  carriage,  upon  the  injury  sustained  by  it. 
without  turning  at  all  upon  the  expense  of  the  injury  to  the  horses,  noble 
dapple  grays,  his  favorite  color,  of  his  own  rearing,  and  descendants  of  his 
famous  horse  Truxton.  I  at  once  inferred  that  this  '  why'  had  reference 
to  his  wife;  and  upon  inquiry  of  Col.  Earl,  my  conjecture  was  verified. 
Because  the  carriage  had  been  Tiers,  it  was  better  than  any  new  one ;  it 
must  never  be  given  up,  but  always  rep^red  and  made  as  good  as  new, 
though  the  cost  might  be  greater  than  that  of  a  new  one. 

"  There  was  more  of  the  woman  in  his  nature  than  in  that  of  any  man 
I  ever  knew — ^more  of  woman's  tenderness  toward  children,  and  sympathy 
with  them.  Often  has  he  beeu  known,  though  he  never  had  a  child  of 
his  own,  to  walk  up  and  down  by  the  hour  with  an  infant  in  his  arms, 
because  by  so  doing  he  relieved  it  from  the  cause  of  its  crying ;  more  also 
of  woman's  patience  and  uncomplaining,  unnoticing  submissiveness  to 
trivial  causes  of  irritation.    There  was  in  him  a  womanly  modesty  and 
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delicacy,  as  respects  the  reUtum  of  the  sexes.  Sdpio  wis  not  more  coq*- 
tinent— more  diaste  would  be  the  right  word  as  to  him— than  I  feel  sore 
he  was^  in  thought  as  well  as  in  conduct  By  no  man  was  the  homage 
due  to  woman,  the  only  true  homage  she  can  receive-^faith  in  her — ^more 
devoutly  rendered.  This  chaste  tenderness  toward  the  sex  was  constantly 
manifesting  itself,  and  in  a  manner  so  unstudied,  so  perfectly  spontane* 
oua^  as  to  show  that  it  was  as  natural  to  him  as  to  breathe.  As  regards 
patience,  I  have  often  seen  his  temper  tried  to  a  degree  that  it  irritated 
mine  to  think  o^  by  those  neglects  in  small  things  that  go  so  hard  with 
an  invalid — as  he  always  was  at  the  period  when  I  knew  him— and  which 
are  so  apt  to  test  one's  temper.  But  things  of  this  kind  passed  off  without 
80  much  as  a  shade  coming  over  his  countenance. 

'*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  subject  to  anger, 
and,  at  times,  to  the  most  vehement  outbursts  of  passion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  could  be,  and  has  been,  a  perfect  volcano.  Though  I  never 
witnessed  any  thing  of  the  sort^  there  was  that  about  him  which  told  that 
he  could  be  so,  and  confirmed  what  you  heard  of  the  feaifulness  of  his 
wrath.    I  speak  of  what  he  habitually  was. 

'*  This  peculiar  tenderness  of  nature  entered  largely,  no  doubt,  into  the 
composition  of  that  myawnar  of  his  with  which  so  many  have  been  struck, 
and  which  was  of  the  highest  available  stamp,  as  regards  both  dignity 
and  grace.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  strongly  impressed  with  this  on  their  meet- 
ing at  Lynchburg — ^that  meeting  made  memorable  by  the  toast,  ^  Honor 
to  the  man  who  has  filled  the  measure  of  his  country's  glory.'  No  better 
judge  of  manners  lived  than  Jefferson,  whose  own  were  a  charm  to  every 
one  who  approached  him,  and  whose  associations  through  life  had  been 
such  that  it  must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  receive  an  impres- 
sion of  that  kind.  And  yety  so  strong  had  that  impression  been,  that  many 
years  afterward— but  the  year  before  his  death— upon  being  visited  by  an 
old  friend  whom  he  had  known  amidst  the  most  polished  circles  of  Paris^ 
he  dwelt  upon  this  point  as  the  most  surprising  thing  about  Jackson. 
How  he  could  have  got  such  manners — manners  which,  for  their  polish, 
no  less  than  their  dignity,  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one 
at  any  court  in  Europe — was  to  him  an  enigma.  This  was  related  to  me, 
many  years  after  Mr.  Jeflferson's  death,  by  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

"  Another  pf  the  numberiess  particulars  of  the  undying  fidelity — ^tlie 
truly  feminine  fidelity— of  General  Jackson's  diaracter  manifesting  itself  in 
regard  to  his  wife's  memcny,  was  the  relation  established  by  him  toward 
CoL  Earl,  the  portrait-painter.  As  a  Nashville  artist,  Earl  had  been  a 
praUgi  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  one  of  the  many  objects  on  which  the  kindness 
of  heart  recorded  in  the  epitiq)h— so  different  in  truthfulness  from  most 
epitaphs^had  found  its  indulgence.    This  was  enough.    By  her  death, 
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ibis  relative  became  flanctified  for  the  Qeneral's  heart  Earl  became 
forthwith  hia  proUgi,  From  that  time  forward  the  painter's  home  was 
under  his  roof,  at  Washington,  in  Tennessee,  in  the  President's  hoose,  as 
at  the  Hermitage,  where  he  died  before  the  General  And  this  treatment 
was  amply  repaid.  His  devotion  was  more  untiring  even  than  his  brush, 
and  its  steadiness  would  have  proved  itself,  at  any  moment  the  oppor- 
tunity might  have  offered,  by  his  cheerfully  laying  down  his  life  in  hia  ser- 
vice. If  he  had  had  a  thousand  lives^  they  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  been 
BO  laid  down,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  same  perseverance  that  one 
canvas  after  another  was  lifted  to  his  easel,  there  to  keep  its  place  till  it 
had  received  *  the  QeneraL' 

"  Of  the  numberless  cases  which  might  be  collected,  corresponding  to 
those  above  related  of  the  impression  made  by  his  manner,  I  will  mention 
one  now,  because  of  the  idea  it  affords  of  him  under  another  aqpect^  which 
was  quite  a  common  one  with  him,  namely,  a  dry  archness  in  administer- 
ing a  gentle  rebuke  when  he  thought  it  called  for.  One  would  expect 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  composition  on  being  informed  that^  with 
him,  the  book  of  books— aft^r  the  Bible,  of  course — ^was  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.' 

''  The  incident  I  am  about  to  give  occurred  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  whom 
I  have  heard  it  related. 

*'  An  American  lady-»«  daughter,  I  think,  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
roUton — on  her  return  from  a  residence  in  England,  during  which  she  had 
associated  on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the 
island,  among  the  rest,  ihe  '  Duke ' — being  desirous  of  seeing  General 
Jackson,  an  hour  was  aj^inted  for  him  to  receive  her.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  time  arrived,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  knew  of  the  anangemen^  or 
perhaps  was  a  party  to  it^  upon  going  into  the  President's  office  found  him 
there,  immersed  in  work,  and,  very  contrary  to  his  wont^  not  at  all  neat  in 
his  dress  and  personal  appearance ;  he  had  not  even  shaved,  and  had  a 
slovenly  look  otherwise,  which  he  had  never  before  seen  in  him.  Alarmed 
at  the  effect  this  might  have  upon  the  expected  visitor,  Mr.  Buchanan  ven- 
tured upon  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  hour  being  come,  it  would  be  ad* 
visable  to  engage  in  making  preparations  for  the  visit 

"  'Mr.  Buchanan,'  observed  the  Gknera], '  I  once  heard  tell  of  a  man  in 
Tennessee,  who  got  along  very  well  in  the  world,  and  finally  made  a  for- 
tune, by  minding  his  own  business.'  Saying  which,  he  arose  and  left  the 
room.  In  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards  he  walked  into  the  parior,  to 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  had  repaired,  presenting  as  neat  an  appearance  in  every 
req)ect  as  if  he  had  passed  hours  at  his  toilet 

*'  The  lady  departed,  expressing  the  same  admiration  of  his  niamien 
that  hundreds  had  experienced  before  her. 
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I  "  Mr.  Bachanan  being  upon  the  caipet^  I  will  oondude  with  another  in* 

I  cident  which  I  have  heard  him  relate  more  than  once. 

"  The  time  this  occurred  was  when  the  American  settlers  in  Texas  were 

i  known  to  be  in  full  retreat,  with  Sam.  Houston  at  their  head,  before  Santa 

[  Ana  and  his  adyanctng  armj.    At  that  precise  juncture,  a  breathless  sub- 

\  pense  prevailed  throughout  our  country  as  to  how  the  thing  was  to  end ; 

whether  the  Americans  would  make  a  stand,  and  try  their  hand  at  a  fight 

whilst  still  in  Texas,  or  run  clear  across  the  border,  and  thus  get  under  the 

cover  of  that  nationality  of  which  they  had  divested  themselves. 

"At  this  critical  moment,  which  soon  afler  terminated  in  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Mr.  Buchanan  called  to  see  the  President,  whom 
he  found  in  his  office,  with  the  map  of  Texas  before  him.    He  had  been 
[  tracing  the  progress  of  Santa  Ana  (forwards,)  and  that  of  his  pupil  (back- 

wards,) and  did  not  seem  at  all  elated  at  the  spectacle  presented  by  these 
movements.    As  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  over  the  map,  the  (General,  putting 
t  his  finger  upon  San  Jacinto,  said,  *Here  is  the  place.    If  Sam  Houston  is 

worth  one  bawbee,  he  will  make  a  stand  here,  and  give  them  a  fight* 

"  A  few  days  after,  the  news  was  received  at  Washington  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  that  very  spot"* 

To  these  pleasant  recollectioDs^  contributed  to  the  Eveti^ 
ing  Post  J I  can  add  others  received  in  manuscript  from  Mr. 
^  Trist's  own  hand.    Here  is  a  little  anecdote^  recorded  at  the 

'  moment : 

'  "  '  I  care  nothing  about  clamors,  sir,  mark  me  I    I  do  precisely  what  I 

'  think  just  and  right' 

*'  The  above  are  the  precise  words  just  uttered  in  my  hearing,  by  An- 
drew Jackson ;  and  as  they  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  man,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  him  (and  I  have  had  the  beat  opportunities)  I  have 

L  determined  to  commit  them  to  paper  while  fresh  in  my  mind.    The  occasion 

was  this :  Cabinet  council  on  the  4th  of  May,  1833.  (Present  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Livingston,  of  the  Treasury,  MLane,  of  War,  Cass).  The 
Maine  boundary  question  was  under  consideration.  Mr.  Livingston  had 
asked  me  for  a  rule,  to  draw  some  lines  upon  a  map.  After  some  minutes, 
search,  I  entered  the  President's  office  with  a  rule  in  my  hand.  The  map 
was  on  the  table  before  the  President,  Mr.  Livingston  was  at  his  side,  look- 
ing over  the  map  with  him,  and  making  some  remarks  on  the  measure  under 
consideration.  He  had  just  uttered  the  idea,  that  its  adoption  would  prob- 
ably raise  a  clamor,  when  the  President  interrupted  him  with  the  above 
wordsL    As  he  uttered  the  last^  his  forefinger  came  down  perpendicularly 

•  New  York  Eomiiig  Boel,  July,  1853. 
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upon  the  map.  To  impress  any  one  capable  of  reading  man,  with  the  real 
character  of  the  '  Old  Boman,*  to  have  seen  and  heard  him  at  this  moment 
would  have  soffioed  AU  that  I  have  seen  of  him  (and  I  hare  seen  him  at 
all  hourSj  and  in  every  possible  relation)  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  above. 

"N.P.Tbwt. 

•*Ma7  4111,1888.*' 

Mr.  Trist  gives  the  leader  characteristic  glimpses  of  the 
(General  in  the  following  narratives : 

**  In  the  fall  of  1836,  on  my  arrival  in  Washington,  en  roule  for  Yiiginia, 
I  found  Gkneral  Jackson  alone  in  the  White  Honse,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonel  Earl,  the  other  members  of  his  household  having  left  for  Tenno»- 
see,  and  I  was  invited  to  remain  with  him  until  his  departure  for  the  Her- 
mitage. I  did  so,  and  on  one  of  the  days  of  my  stay  I  was  his  only 
companion  in  the  afternoon  walk,  in  which  he  was  generally  accompanied 
by  Colonel  EarL  Striking  across  the  Pt'esident's  square  in  a  north-west 
direction,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  towards  Katorama,  we  came  to  a 
ravine  into  which  our  path  descended,  and  as  we  crossed  the  rivulet  at  the 
bottom,  some  dilapidated  houses  stood  before  us  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Those  houses  gave  rise  to  the  incident  which  I  relate  to  you. 

"  A  short  time  previoiisly,  during  a  visit  of  the  General  to  the  Rip 
Baps,  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air  and  bath- 
ing, some  riots  had  occurred  at  Washington  which  had  occasioned  great 
alarm,  especially  among  the  colored  population,  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  The  mob,  as  I  learned,  had  manifested  intense  exasperation 
against,  and  had  been  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of,  a  certain  Augustus, 
a  remarkably  fine  looking  mulatto,  who  was  one  of  the  President's  hired 
domesticS)  in  the  capaQity  of  waiter  on  his  office.  As  the  story  ran,  Au- 
gustus had  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found  so  long  as  the 
General  was  away ;  but  the  moment  the  latter  had  got  back,  there  was 
Augustus  also. 

'^  As  we  crossed  the  rivulet,  the  General  observed,  '  Those  are  the 
houses  which  the  mob  destroyed,'  adding  a  severe  censure  upon  the  city 
authorities  for  not  having  immediately  suppressed  the  riots.  He  went  on 
with  the  subject,  mentioning  that  he  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion, to  express  the  wish  of  those  whom  it  represented,  that  Augustus 
should  not  be  retained  in  the  place  he  occupied  (which  proceeding  was,  of 
course,  regarded  by  him  as  an  approval  of  the  mob's  hunt  after  Augustus); 
and  his  reply  had  been  to  this  effect :  ^  My  servants  are  amenable  to  the 
law  if  they  offend  against  the  law,  and  if  guUty  of  misconduct  which  the 
law  does  not  take  cognizance  of,  they  are  amenable  to  me.  But,  I  would 
have  aU  to  understand  distinctly  that  they  are  BxnmMe  to  me  alm^  and 
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to  no  one  else.  Thej  are  entitled  to  protection  at  my  hands,  and  this  they 
eshaU  receive. 

"  I  obsenred  that  I  had  heard  of  all  this,  and  was  sorry  to  leam  it,  as  I 
knew  that  the  efifect  would  be  to  make  Augustus  a  fixture  in  the  office. 

'* '  Why  80^  sir  ?'  in  a  tone  of  some  sharpness,  showing  that  my  remark 
had  crossed  the  current  of  his  feelings.  I  replied  by  saying  that  Augustus 
could  read  and  write;  that,  from  his  hourly  opportunities  as  regards  papers 
and  oonyersations,  and  even  Cabinet  discussions,  every  thing  was  at  his 
mercy ;  and  that,  of  course,  among  his  (the  General's)  opponents  there  were 
some  not  above  tampering  with  a  domestic  in  such  a  position.  '  They  are 
welcome,  sir,  said  he,  to  anything  they  can  get  out  of  my  papers.  They  wiH 
find  there,  among  other  things,  false  grammar  and  bad  spelling ;  but  they 
are  welcome  to  it  all,  grammar  and  i^llmg  included.  Let  them  make  the 
most  of  it  Our  government,  sir,  is  founded  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  it  has  no  other  basis;  upon  their  capacity  to  arrive  at  right  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  measures  and  in  regard  to  men ;  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  their  failing  to  do  so  from  any  use  that  can  be  made  of  any  thing  that 
can  be  got  out  of  my  papers.' 

"  Of  course,  I  made  the  objection  that  this  view  of  the  matter  might  do 
very  weU  ^  the  people  could  be  put  in  possession  of  the  whoU  truth ;  if 
they  could  be  made  fully  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject,  in  every 
particular  and  every  circumstance  pertinent  to  its  merits.  But  this  being 
impossible,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  fragments  of  truth  often  bear 
a  complexion  calculated  to  convey  totally  fitlse  impressions  regarding  the 
whole  of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  such  partial  disclosures  could  not  but 
be  attended  often  with  mischievous  consequences. ,  ^  Well,  if  they  can't 
know  all,  let  them  know  as  much  as  they  can.  The  more  they  know  of 
matters  the  better.' 

*'  While  vmting  the  above  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Qallatin,  at  the  beginning  of  Qeneral  Jackson's  administration.  Speak- 
ing of  JeffeiBon,  he  said  that  Jefferson's  name  had  a  power  with  the  peo- 
ple— ^with  the  honesty  unsophisticated  masses — that  no  other  name  ever 
possessed— ever  approached  to.  And  it  was  because  no  man  could  come 
in  contact  with  him — ^no  man  could  really  know  him,  without  being  pene- 
trated with  the  truth  that  he  was  the  sincerest  and  eamestest  democrat 
living;  the  firmest  and  meet  unwavering  in  the  democratic  fiuth — ^in  his 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  people.  '  This  man,'  added  GMlatin, 
pomting  toward  the  White  House, '  has  a  popularity  of  the  same  sort  It 
seems  to  be  no  less  strong  than  that  of  Jefferson,  but  he  is  the  only  one 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  Jefferson  in  this  respect" 

"  (Observe  that  this  was  said  at  the  very  beginning  of  Jackson's  admin- 
istration, and  before  his  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  had  been 
put  to  a  single  one  of  the  many  severe  testa  wbidi  the  future  had  in  store 
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for  ity  and  which  proved  the  aocoracjr  of  Gallatin's  insight  into  its 
nature.) 

'^  In  the  treatment  of  the  wounds  received  by  Jackson  in  his  encounter 
with  the  Bentons,  a  slug  or  fragment  of  ball  was  overlooked,  which  for 
years  afterwards  proved,  on  many  occasions,  the  cause  of  an  inflammation 
that  threatened  serious  consequences.  One  of  these  occurred  at  Washing- 
ton during  the  General's  service  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
alarm  of  his  friends  was  greater  than  ever  before.  It  was,  also,  far  moie 
extensively  communicated,  corresponding,  in  this  respect^  to  the  import- 
ance which  his  life  had  acquired,  and  the  value  now  attaching  to  it  under 
the  party  aspect  From  these  causes,  the  anxiety  about  it  rose  to  the 
pitch  of  a  wide  spread  consternation,  and  this  had  for  its  fruit  an  appeal  to 
Mis.  Jackson,  in  the  hope  that  through  her  influence  the  Gkneral  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  call  in  another  physician.  The  case  was  in  the  bands 
of  Dr.  Sims,  an  old  friend,  who  was  always  the  family  doctor  when  Jack- 
son was  at  Washington.  Mrs.  Jackson  having  become  thoroughly  enUsted 
in  the  cause,  the  Qeneral's  most  intimate  friends^  knowing  the  tenderness  of 
lus  devotion  to  her,  and  his  invariable  deference  to  her  wishes,  counted  upon 
the  result  as  certain.  The  entreaty  was  made  by  her,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  all,  it  proved  a  failure.  All  she  had  to  report  to  the  confederates  was  an 
entreaty  from  him.  He  had  replied  to  hers, "  Dr.  Sims  is  my  fiiend — an 
old  and  valued  friend.  His  professional  reputation,  bis  standing  as  a  phy- 
sician, his  feelings  as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  are  all  at  stake  in  this  matter.  My 
dear,  the  thing  is  impossible;  it  can  not  be.  E»  shall  cure  me,  or  he  shall 
kill  me.    I  entreat  you  never  to  speak  to  me  again  upon  the  subject' 

"  At  a  very  early  period  of  General  Jackson's  presidential  service,  and 
while  he  was  still  'green  in  office,'  I  was  with  him  one  day  on  State  De- 
partment business,  and  upon  getting  Uirough  with  this^  he  said  to  me, 
'  Here  is  a  paper  which  has  been  sent  up  from  your  department  for  my 
approval,  with  Mr.  Brent's  signature  as  Acting  Secretary.'  I  replied  with 
a  smile  (the  smile  of  superior  knowledge  respecting  official  details,  whidi 
^  was  not  to  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with),  '  He  w  Acting  Se<m- 
tary,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  city.'  I  had  not  beai 
loDg  in  the  department,  but  long  enough  to  have  become  imbued  with 
this  beUef,  which  prevailed  there,  and  was  habitually  practiced  upon.  Its 
correctness  /had  '  taken  for  granted.'  Not  so  the  Gkneral.  '  If  you  will 
look  into  the  law,  sir,  you  will  see  that  the  chief  derk  is  ex  ogUUf  AcUog 
Secretary,  only  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  not  merely  from  the 
Secretary's  being  absent  Please  inform  Mr.  Brent  of  this,  and  that  be 
must  be  appointed  Acting  Secretary  before  he  can  validly  act  as  sucdi, 
under  present  circumstances.'  Observe  that  Mr.  Brent  was  an  old  gentle- 
znan  (and  a  most  estimable  old  gentleman  he  was)  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  office  then  held  by  hiuL 
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"At  a  later  period,  GoL  Aspinwall,  our  Consul  at  London,  having  sent 
in  bb  account  for  certain  expenses  incurred  by  bim  for  the  defense  of  some 
American  sailors  who  had  been  tried  there  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  and 
this  account  being  supported  by  proper  Touchers,  and  there  being  no  doubt 
of  its  correctness,  the  proper  paper  was  sent  up  from  the  department  for 
the  General's  signature— the  President's  approval  of  the  disbursement 
being  requisite  in  all  cases  of  expenditure  of  the  fund  to  which  this  one 
would  be  chargeable,  if  approved.  GoL  Aspinwall  was  held  in  great  re- 
spect by  General  Jadcson,  to  which  he  was  richly  entitled  on  every  score, 
independently  of  the  strong  title  to  the  General's  &vor  of  his  having  but 
one  arm,  in  consequence  of  the  other's  having  been  left  on  the  battle 
field  in  the  war  with  England;  in  addition  to  all  which  he  was  known  to 
be  poor,  with  a  family  to  be  supported  out  of  his  very  small  salary.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  but  be  decidedly  painful  to  the  General  to  withhold 
from  the  Colonel  any  thing  to  which  he  was  honestly  entitled ;  and  the 
honesty  of  this  claim  was  a  matter  which,  independently  of  the  vouchers, 
the  Colonel's  character  placed  above  doubt  Nevertheless,  it  was  with- 
held, though,  I  believe,  ultimately  paid.  Trivial  as  the  amount  was,  in- 
stead of  signing  his  name  under  '  approved,'  without  understanding  the 
matter,  (as  some  years  afterward,  in  a  memorable  case  relating  to  the  same 
fund,  and  for  an  amount  not  trivial,  happened  to  a  President  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  all  sorts  of  civil'  employments),  the  General  determined 
that  he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  matter  before  the  requisite  ap- 
proval could  be  given.  It  was  sent  back  to  the  department^  with  in- 
structions to  write  to  CoL  Aspinwall,  asking  for  explanations  that  would 
make  the  case  fully  understood.  Piracy ^  he  said,  being  a  crime  which 
necessarily  denationalizes  a  man,  inasmuch  as  it  subjects  him  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  and  every  government,  he  doubted  whether  persons  under 
indictment  and  trial  for  this  crime,  by  the  tribunals  of  a  foreign  State, 
could  be  regarded  as  retaining  their  national  character,  and  consequently 
whether  any  expenditure  on  their  behalf  was  lawful  and  proper. 

"  These  two  instances  afford  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  '  military  chief- 
tain' habitually  was  as  respects  those  matters  of  official  routine,  about 
which  the  impression  so  generally  prevailed  that  he  could  not  but  be  alto- 
gether incompetent,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  his  subordinates. 

<<  On  one  occanon,  upon  my  going  into  the  President's  office  (this  was 
in  the  earlier  part  of  nullification  times).  Major  Donelson  addressed  a  re- 
mark to  me  which  led  to  a  conversation  about  the  nullification  theory,  and 
the  Virginia  State-rights  doctrine  of  1798,  with  which  that  theory  claimed 
to  be  identical — my  object  in  the  conversation  being  to  explain  the  Vir- 
ginia doctrine,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  this  pretension.  I  spoke  in  aa 
under  tone,  that  I  might  not  disturb  the  General's  cogitations,  as  he  sat 
mn%n\nr^ft  hjs  pq)e,  &cing  tho  fire^lace^  several  yards  distant  from  tho 
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Major  and  myself.  The  dinner  bell  rang,  and  the  Gkneral,  taking  my  arm 
as  we  descended  the  staiis,  said,  *  Trist^  beware  of  your  metaphysios.' 
Until  now,  I  supposed  that  he  bad  not  heard  a  word  of  what  we  had 
been  saying.  I  replied,  *  My  metaphysics,  as  you  call  them,  Greneral,  have 
been  my  salvation  in  this  case.  But  for  them,  I  should  inevitably  have 
been  a  nnllifier,  as  several  of  my  friends  have  become ;  for  they  have  en- 
abled me  to  see  into  the  fallacioasness  of  the  reasoning  by  whic^  it  is  pre- 
tended to  identify  nullification  with  the  Virginia  doctrine.  Had  I  not  se^i 
into  this,  I  must  inevitably  have  been  a  nullifiler ;  for,  to  my  mind,  our 
doctrine  is  founded  on  reasoning  which  is  unanswerable.  It  is  the  true 
theory  of  the  constitution,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  preserve  us  s^ainst 
consolidation.'  'No  doubt  of  that,'  said  he,  'but  still,  I  say,  beware  of 
your  metaphysics;  there  is  no  telling  where  they  may  lead  and  land  you. 
Hair-splitting  is  dangerous  business.' " 

I  am  tempted  to  draw  once  more  upon  Mr.  Trist's  port- 
folio, although  the  narrative  which  tempts  me  does  not  re- 
late to  General  Jackson's  White  House  life.  The  story,  how- 
ever, was  often  told  in  the  White  House.  It  is  incomparably 
the  best  illustration  of  General  Jackson's  force  of  character 
and  strength  of  purpose  that  has  ever  seen  the  light  of  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Trist  heard  it  related  by  Mr.  Enoch  Parsons^ 
one  of  General  Jackson's  oldest  Tennessee  fiiends.  He  was 
BO  struck  with  the  story  that  he  induced  Mr.  Parsons  to  write 
it  out,  and  from  the  original  manuscript  I  transcribe  it  here. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
when  the  news  reached  that  State  of  the  dread  massacre  at 
Fort  Mims,  and  General  Jackson  lay  helpless  in  bed,  slowly 
recovering  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  affiay 
with  the  Bentons : 

'^  I  arrived  at  Nashville,"  wrote  Mr.  PanKHis,  "  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  third  Monday  in  September,  1813.  I  found  in  the  public  square  a 
very  large  crowd  of  people,  and  many  fine  speeches  were  making  to  the 
people,  and  the  talking  part  of  a  war  was  never  better  peribnned.  I  was 
invited  out  to  the  place  where  the  orators  were  holding  forth,  and  invited 
to  address  the  people.  I  declined  the  distinction ;  the  talking  ended ;  and 
resolutions  were  adopted,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  enlightened 
legislature  would  convene  on  the  next  Monday,  and  they  wookl  prepare 
for  the  emergency. 

<<The  legialatnre  was  composed  of  twenty  senators  and  forty  lepre- 
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sentatiyeSy  some  of  them  old,  infirm  men.  As  soon  as  the  Honses  were 
organized,  at  mj  table  I  wrote  a  bill,  and  introduced  it,  to  call  out  3,500 
men,  under  the  General  entitled  to  command,  and  place  them  in  the  In- 
dian nation,  so  that  they  might  preserve  the  Mississippi  territory  from  de- 
struction, and  prevent  the  friendly  Indians  from  taking  the  enemy's  side, 
and  to  render  service  to  the  United  States  until  the  United  States  could 
provide  a  force.  The  bill  pledged  all  the  revenue  of  the  State  for  one 
hundred  years  to  pay  the  expense,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  borrow 
money  from  any  source  he  could,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  he  could,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  Secretary  of  State,  William  Qt. 
Blount,  Major  John  Russell,  a  senator,  and  myself  signed  or  endorsed  the 
Governor's  note  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  old  patriotic  State 
Bank  lent  the  money  which  the  note  called  for. 

"  At  this  time  General  Jackson  was  lying,  as  he  had  been  between  ten 
and  twenty  days,  with  the  wounds  received  in  the  battle  with  the  Ben- 
tons  and  others,  and  had  not  been  out  of  his  room,  if  out  of  his  bed.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  would  not  allow  the  bill  to  become  a  law  until  it 
had  passed  in  each  house  three  times  on  dififerent  days.  The  bill  was, 
therefore,  passed  in  each  house  on  Monday,  and  lay  in  the  Senate  for 
Tuesday. 

"  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Houses  on  Monday,  as  I  passed  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber,  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  and  presented  with 
General  Jackson's  compliments  and  a  request  that  I  should  see  him  forth* 
witL  I  had  not  been  to  his  room  since  my  arrival.  I  complied  with  his 
request^  and  found  he  was  minutely  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  bill  I 
had  introduced,  and  wished  to  know  if  it  would  pass,  and  said  that  the 
news  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  had  spread  all  over  the  city,  and  that  it 
was  called  the  War  Bill  or  Parsons'  Bill.  I  assured  the  General  it  would 
pass,  and  on  Wednesday  would  be  a  law,  and  I  mentioned  that  I  regretted 
very  much  that  the  General  entitled  to  command,  and  who  all  would  de- 
sire should  command  the  forces  of  the  State,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field.    To  which  GFeneral  Jackson  replied : 

"  *  The  devil  in  hell,  he  is  not* 

"  He  gritted  his  teeth  with  anguish  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
groaned  when  he  ceased  to  speak.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  I  was  mis- 
taken, but  that  I  did  not  believe  he  could  just  then  take  the  field.  After 
some  time  I  left  the  General  Two  hours  after,  I  received  fifty  or  more 
copies  of  his  orders^  which  had  been  made  out  and  piinted  in  the  mean 
time,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  rendezvous  at  PayetteviUe,  eighty  miles 
on  the  way,  on  Thursday.  At  the  bottom  of  the  order  was  a  note,  stating 
that  the  health  of  the  commanding  general  was  restored, 

'^That  evening  or  the  next  day,  I  saw  Dr.  May,  General  Jackson's 
principal  physician,  and  inqoifed  of  him  if  he  thought  GtoenJ  Jackson 
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could  possibly  march,  Dr.  May  said  that  no  other  man  could,  and  that  it 
was  uncertain  whether,  with  his  spunk  and  energy,  he  could;  but  that  it 
was  entirely  uncertain  what  General  Jackson  could  do  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

"I  felt  much  anxiety  for  the  country  and  for  the  General;  and  when 
the  General  started,  which  was,  I  think,  on  the  day  before  the  law  passed, 
Dr.  May  went  with  him  and  returned  in  three  or  four  days.  I  called  on 
Dr.  May,  upon  his  return,  and  enquired,  how  the  General  had  got  aloii^. 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  stated,  that  they  had  to  stop  the  OenercU  frequently^ 
and  vKuh  him  from  head  to  foot  in  solutions  of  sugar  of  lead  to  keep  down 
infiammation ;  and  that  he  was  better,  and  he  and  his  troops  had  gone  onl 
The  legislature  then  prefixed  a  supplemental  bill  to  suspend  all  actions  in 
which  the  volunteers  were  concerned  in  the  courts  until  their  return. 
These  statutes  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  laws  of  Tennessee  of  1813, 
and  which  I  conceive  were  the  right  kind  of  laws.  The  troops  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  United  State?,  and  with  them  General  Jackson 
fought  the  first  three  Indian  battles." 

There,  reader,  you  have  Andrew  Jackson — ^his  real 
secret,  the  explanation  of  his  character,  of  his  saccess,  of  his 
celebrity.  If  any  one  inquires  of  yon  what  manner  of  man 
Andrew  Jackson  was,  answer  him  by  telling  Mr.  Parsons' 
story. 

Mr.  Trist  informs  me,  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
White  House,  he  frequently  saw  the  President  exhibit  the 
same  utter  defiance  of  bodily  anguish.  He  would  transact 
business  with  calmness  and  precision,  when  he  was  suffering 
the  acutest  pain,  and  when  he  was  so  pitiably  feeble  that 
signing  his  name  threw  him  into  a  perspiration.  He  could 
not  be  kept  from  work ;  nor  was  it  of  any  benefit  to  him  if 
he  did  abstain  ;  for,  says  Mr.  Trist,  if  he  did  not  work  with 
his  hands,  he  wore  himself  out  with  thinking. 

Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  who  was  a  very  young  man  during 
General  Jackson's  administration,  has  only  agreeable  recolleo- 
'  tions  of  the  President.  All  dependents  and  inferiors,  he  re- 
marks, loved  him — boys,  clerks,  women,  and  servants,  as  well 
as  horses  and  dogs.  ^^  He  was  an  open-air  man,"  who  had  no 
secrets  and  locked  nothing  up.  '^  While  the  fight  lasted  there 
was  no  tiring  him  out ;"  when  the  feud  was  at  an  end,  he 
would  not  permit  the  most  distant  reference  to  it  in  his  preo- 
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ence.  The  tie  between  General  Jackson  and  his  successor 
was  one  of  the  sinoerest  mutual  affection  and  respect ;  each 
finding  in  the  other  admirable  qualities  wanting  in  himself. 
In  the  White  House,  as  everTwhere,  General  Jackson  was 
the  MASTBR— every  one's  master.  He  could  be  influenced, 
advised  and  persuaded  ;  but  there  were  times  when  no  man 
could  move  him  a  hair's  breadth,  when  every  man  had  to 
yield  to  his  will,  or  stand  aside. 

Upon  no  one  did  General  Jackson  make  an  impression  so 
deep  or  so  lasting  as  upon  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  the  editor 
of  the  Olcbe.  A  man  naturally  thinks  well  of  one  to  whom 
he  owes  deliverance,  fortune,  power,  and  fame.  But  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Blair  ceased  to  be  the  recipient 
of  benefits  conferred  through  General  Jackson.  He  has  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed 
during  the  General's  administration.  And  if  gratitude  blinds 
our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  a  friend,  it  may  also  be  most  truly 
said,  that  no  man  can  rightly  judge  another  who  does  not  in 
some  degree  sympathize  with  him.  The  judgments  dictated 
or  biased  by  hatred,  or  by  antipathy,  are  false  necessarily. 
Love  is  the  enlightener  of  the  human  soul.  Its  judgments 
are  the  only  ones  that  approach  correctness  ;  for  the  good  in 
a  man  is  the  man  ;  the  bad  in  him  is  temporary,  accidental, 
and  occasional    At  least,  I  like  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Blair's  opinion  of  General  Jackson — as  expressed  in 
conversation — ^I  confess,  fills  me  with  astonishment.  He  de< 
liberately  concurs  in  Colbert's  judgment,  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  The  bravest  of 
the  brave;  the  wisest  of  the  wise;  the  most  tender,  the 
most  resolute,  the  most  discreet,  and  the  most  eloquent  of 
human  beings.  Fighting  men  loved  him  for  his  valor,  and 
cowards  loved  him  for  the  protection  he  gave  them.  No  man, 
and  no  combination  of  men,  could  ever  overcome  him ;  he 
was  victorious  on  every  field.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Pres- 
ton, Biddle,  the  bank,  the  capitalists — the  brightest  men  and 
the  most  powerful  agencies — ^were  leagued  against  him  for 
eight  years,  without  gaining  over  him  one  important  advan- 
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tage.  He  attempted  nothing  which  he  did  not  accompliBh, 
{except  compelling  the  ladies  of  Washington  to  associate  with 
Mrs.  Eaton).  He  gained  constantly  in  Congress,  and  left  his 
party  in  a  majority  in  hoth  Houses.  His  eloquence  surpassed 
that  of  the  most  renowned  orators.  When  he  grew  warm  in 
conversation,  and  his  gray  bristles  shook,  he  thrilled  the  lis- 
teners' nerves  and  souls,  as  no  other  man  could  thrill  them. 
No  man  could  resist  the  impetuous  intensity  of  his  speech. 
He  was  a  man  of  absolute  sincerity,  incapable  of  guile,  or 
artifice,  or  acting  for  eflFect.  He  loved  the  people  with  a  deep, 
cxhaustless  love ;  believed  in  them ;  would  have  laid  down 
his  hoary  head  on  the  block  for  them,  and  counted  it  gain  and 
glory.  He  was  the  controlling  soul  of  his  administration  at 
every  moment  of  its  existence.  He  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  Olobe  newspaper,  the  author  of  the  best  editorial  sug- 
gestions, the  inspirer  of  its  most  successful  articles.  He 
transferred  the  mantle  of  power  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  rea- 
sons that  were  wise  and  patriotic  ;  because  he  knew  that,  of 
all  the  public  men  then  living,  Martin  Yan  Buren  was  the 
most  certain  to  adhere  to  the  simple  policy  marked  out  by 
Jefferson,  and  to  continue  the  war  against  monopolies  and  a 
loose  construction  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
no  intriguer.  It  was  the  terror  of  his  public  life  to  be  thought 
one.  When  the  Olobe  was  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power, 
when  politicians  trembled  at  its  frown,  and  stood  cap  in  hand 
before  it,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  neither  by  word  nor  manner  nor 
management,  ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  conciliate 
its  favor.  He  never  made  one  suggestion  respecting  its  coarse 
or  its  contents.  His  demeanor  to  the  editor,  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  was  the  same  precisely  when  the  opposition  of 
the  Olobe  might  have  kept  him  out  of  the  presidency,  as  it 
had  been  when  the  paper  was  struggling  into  existence  with- 
out a  dozen  subscribers.  General  Jackson's  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor was  among  the  wisest  of  his  acts. 

To  these  opinions,  sincerely  held  by  Mr.  Blair,  I  will  add 
one  anecdote  related  by  him,  tending  to  show  that,  dearly 
88  General  Jackson  loved  a  horse,  he  loved  his  frigid  better. 
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Three  young  horses,  descended  from  the  great  Tmzton, 
were  bronght  from  the  Hermitage  to  Washington.  On  a 
beautiful  spring  day  they  were  to  be  tried  upon  a  raoe-course 
near  the  city.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  Mr.  Blair 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  President's  office,  where  he  found 
Major  Donelson,  booted  and  spurred,  just  about  to  mount 
and  ride  away  to  the  race-course  to  see  what  the  young  horses 
could  do. 

^^  Come  with  us,  Blair,''  said  Major  Donelson,  ^^  it's  a  fine 
day,  and  you'll  enjoy  it." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Blatf,  <^  I  can't  go  to  day.  Besides,  I've 
no  horse." 

*^  Well,  get  one  from  a  livery  stable." 

"Not  to-day,  M^jor." 

"  The  President,  who  was  in  the  room,  busy  over  some 
papers,  cried  out : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Blair,  take  my  horse.  Donelson,  order  my 
horse  for  Mr.  Blair." 

The  Secretary  hesitated,  looked  confused,  and  at  last 
stammered  out : 

"  Well,  Blair,  come  on,  then." 

They  walked  out  together,  and  on  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  found  the  Qeneral's  well  known  hone  already 
saddled  and  bridled. 

"  Why,  the  General  is  going  himself,  then  1"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Blair. 

"He  was  going,"  said  the  Major,  sorrowfully,  "but  he 
won't  go  now." 

"  But  let  us  go  back  and  persuade  him." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,"  said  Major  Donelson.  "  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  seeing  those  colts  run  to-day.  But  he  has 
now  set  his  heart  upon  your  going.  I  know  him,  Blair. 
It  will  only  offend  him  if  we  say  another  word  about  it.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  you  shall  go,  and  that  he  will  not 
So,  mount." 

The  editorship  of  the  Olobe  and  the  congressional  printing 
were  important  to  Mr.  Blair ;  but  it  was  such  acts  as  these 
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that  won  his  heart.  He  tells  you  calmly  that  General  Jack- 
son made  his  fortune.  When  he  relates  stories  like  this,  his 
Yoioe  falters  and  his  eyes  moisten. 

A  lady,  who  was  constantly  at  the  White  House  during 
the  early  part  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  describes 
the  evening  scene  in  the  President's  own  parlor.  She  de- 
sires to  see  it  painted,  and  suggests  the  subject  to  artists. 
A  large  parlor,  scantily  furnished,  lighted  from  above  by  a 
chandelier ;  a  bright,  blazing  fire  in  the  grate  ;  around  the 
fire  four  or  five  ladies  sewing,  say  Mrs.  Donelson,  Mis. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  and  another  or 
two ;  five  or  six  children,  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age, 
playing  about  the  room,  too  r^ardless  of  documents  and 
work-baskets.  At  a  distant  end  of  the  apartment  the  Presi- 
dent, seated  in  an  arm-chair,  wearing  a  long,  loose  coat, 
smoking  a  long,  reed  pipe,  with  a  red  clay  bowl,  exhibiting 
the  combined  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  a  monarch,  and  an  In- 
dian chief.  A  little  behind  the  President,  Edward  Living- 
ston, Secretary  of  State,  reading  to  him,  in  a  low  tone,  a 
dispatch  from  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  The 
President  listens  intently,  yet  with  a  certain  bland  assurance 
as  though  he  were  saying  to  himself,  '^  Say  you  so.  Monsieur  ? 
We  shall  see  about  that."  The  ladies  glance  toward  him, 
now  and  then,  with  fond  admiration  expressed  in  their  coun- 
tenances. The  children  are  too  loud  occasionally  in  their 
play.  The  President  inclines  his  ear  closer  to  the  Secretary, 
and  waves  his  pipe,  absently,  but  with  an  exquisite  smiling 
tenderness,  toward  the  noisy  group,  which,  Mrs.  Donelson 
perceiving,  she  lifts  her  finger  and  whispers  admonition. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

CLOSE     OF     THE     ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  Yak  Burrn  had  been  elected  to  succeed  General 
Jackson.  The  administration  commanded  a  majority  in  both 
Houses.  Mr.  Polk,  a  strenuous  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 
was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  impend- 
ing session  of  Congress  was  the  ^^  short"  session.  The  oppo- 
sition was  disheartened,  and  the  President's  popularity  was 
undiminished.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  last  few  months  of  General 
Jackson's  tenure  of  power  would  exhibit  a  lull  in  the 
fierce  contentions  which  for  eight  years  had  distracted  the 
country. 

Those  who  indulged  an  expectation  of  that  nature,  if 
any  such  there  were,  WQpe  disappointed  ;  for  strife,  acrimony, 
violence,  vituperation,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  at 
Washington,  during  this  last  session  of  Congress,  as  they 
had  been  during  the  panic  session  itself. 

The  last  annual  message  of  General  Jackson,  remarkable 
in  many  respects,  differs  in  one  particular  from  all  other 
papers,  public  or  private,  that  bear  his  signature.  It  an- 
nounced that  Andrew  Jackson  had  changed  his  mind  !  The 
expansion  of  the  business  of  the  country  had  become  alarm- 
ing. The  receipts  of  the  treasury  had  reached  the  astound- 
ing sum  of  nearly  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  no 
less  than  twenty-four  millions  had  accrued  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands ;  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  would 
amount,  on  the  first  of  January,  to  little  less  than  forty-two 
millions.  It  was  this  terrible  surplus  that  had  awakened  the 
President's  apprehensions,  and  caused  a  revision  of  his  opin- 
ions. He  was  opposed  to  any  policy  which  contemplated  a 
surplus,  and  regretted  the  passage  of  the  deposit  act,  to  which 
he  had  given  ^^  a  reluctant  assent." 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States,  he 
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said,  had  already  prodnced  effects  that  threatened  disaster, 
and  Congr^s  was  accordingly  advised  to  act  at  once  upon 
the  principle  of  collecting  no  more  revenue  than  the  wants 
of  the  government  required. 

The  message  proceeded  to  justify  the  specie  circular,  to 
oommend  the  working  of  the  State-bank  system,  and  to  con- 
demn the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  for  contina- 
ing  in  circulation  the  notes  of  the  extinct  United  States 
Bank. 

For  the  eighth  time  the  President  repeated  his  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  He  complimented  highly  the  government  em- 
ployes, through  whose  "  int^rity  and  ability"  he  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  various  ezecutiye  departments  in  ^^  a  prosperous 
condition/^ 

During  the  first  week  of  the  session,  CoL  Benton  made 
known  to  the  Senate  his  intention  to  force  to  a  decisiTe  vote 
his  proposal  to  expunge  from  the  journal  Mr.  Ola/s  resolu- 
tion of  1834,  -v^ch  censured  the  President  for  removing  Mr. 
Duane  and  the  deposits.  Fot  nearly  three  years  the  persist- 
ent Benton  had  been  agitating  this  notable  scheme,  and  with 
so  much  effect  that  the  legislatures  of  sevend  States,  Kew 
York  among  the  number,  had  instructed  their  Senators  to 
▼ote  for  the  expunging.  It  was  made  a  party  measure.  In 
vain  did  the  opposition  contend  that  the  constitution  required 
the  Senate  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings.  How,  asked 
Mr.  Webster,  can  we  be  said  to  keep  a  record,  if  any  part  of 
it  is  expunged  ?  CoL  Benton  replied  to  all  alignments  by 
delivering  eulogiums  upon  the  character  and  administration 
of  General  Jackson,  so  fervid,  so  eloquent,  so  admirably  ex- 
pressed, that,  to  this  day,  whoever  reads  them  foigets,  for 
the  moment,  every  thing  in  the  public  conduct  of  G^eneral 
Jackson  that  was  not  wise,  noble,  and  heroic.  In  the  warmth 
of  his  enthusiasm  he  forgot  his  fears  of  the  coming  crash, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  predict.  All  Europe,  he  said, 
beheld  with  admiration  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  supply 
oorsdves  with  gold  and  silver,  the  blessed  curenoy  of  the 
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I  constitution.    Seventy-five  millions  of  specie  in  the  country 

^'  are  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  a  de- 

,  preciated  and  inconvertible  paper  money  1"    He  pronounced 

the  administration  of  General  Jackson  to  be  as  ^^  brilliant, 

^  beneficent,  and  glorious/'  as  his  military  life  had  been  ^^  re- 

splendent with  dazzling  events."    ^'  Solitary  and  alone/'  said 

^  the  orator  in  conclusion,  '^  and  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 

my  opponents,  I  put  this  ball  in  motion.  The  people  have 
tc^en  it  up,  and  rolled  it  forward,  and  I  am  no  longer  any 

,  thing  but  a  unit  in  the  vast  mass  which  now  propels  it.'' 

Monday,  the  16th  of  January,  was  the  day  upon  which 
the  great  deed  was  done.  CoL  Benton  tells  us,  that  ^^  expect- 
ing a  protracted  session,  extending  through  the  day  and  night, 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men  steady  to  their 
work  and  in  good  humor,  when  tired  and  hungry,  the  mover 
of  the  proceeding  took  care  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and  gave  orders  that  night  to 
have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of  beef, 

'  pickles,  wines^  and  cups  of  hot  cofiee,  ready  in  a  certain  com- 

mittee room  near  the  Senate  chamber  by  four  o'clock  on  the 

'  afternoon  of  Monday." 

I  It  was  a  wise  precaution,  for  the  debate  was  protracted 

until  midnight.    After  a  debate  of  nearly  thirteen  consecutive 

'  hours,  members  of  the  opposition  came  round  to  Col.  Ben- 

ton's desk,  and  said :  ^^  This  question  has  degenerated  into  a 

^  trial  of  nerves  and  muscles.    It  has  become  a  question  of 

'  physical  endurance  ;  and  we  see  no  use  in  wearing  ourselves 

out  to  keep  off  for  a  few  hours  longer  what  has  to  come  be- 

'  fore  we  separate.    We  see  that  you  are  able  and  determined 

to  carry  your  measures :  so  call  the  vote  as  soon  as  you  please. 
We  shall  say  no  more."  Mr.  Webster  was  the  last  speaker, 
and  when  he  sat  down  there  was  a  dead  silence,  which  was 

^  broken  at  last  by  the  single  word,  "  Question."    The  yeas 

J  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  resolution  to  expunge  was 

^  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  nineteen.    Thereupon,  the 

^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  "  produced  the  original  manuscript 

f  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  opening  at  the  page  which  con* 
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tained  the  condemnatory  sentenoe  of  March  28th,  1834,  pro- 
ceeded in  open  Senate  to  draw  a  square  of  broad  black  lines 
around  the  sentence,  and  to  write  across  its  face  in  strong  let- 
ters these  words :  '  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this 
16th  day  of  March,  1837.'" 

At  once  a  storm  of  hisses,  groans  and  outcries  burst  firom 
the  crowded  galleries ;  which  were  silenced  only  when  the 
apparent  ringleader  was  seized  and  dragged  to  the  bar  of  the 
chamber.  ^^The  gratification  of  General  Jackson,''  adds 
Benton,  ^^  was  extreme.  He  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  ex- 
pungers  (as  they  were  called)  and  their  wives  ;  and  being  too 
weak  to  sit  at  the  table,  he  only  met  the  company,  placed  the 
^head-expunger '  in  his  chair,  and  withdrew  to  his  sick  cham- 
ber. That  expurgation  I  it  was  the  ^  crowning  mercy '  of  his 
civil,  as  New  Orleans  had  been  of  his  military  life  !" 

The  only  result  of  this  nonsensical  affair  was  to  fix  it  in 
the  memory  of  the  American  people,  that,  in  the  year  183^ 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  one  of  the  acts  of  President  Jackson.  The  page  of  the 
journal  which  Col.  Benton  caused  to  be  disfigured  in  the 
manner  which  he  so  exultingly  describes  will  long  continue 
to  be  shown  to  inquisitive  visitors  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  capitol. 

Violent  scenes  were  passing,  meanwhile,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  capitol.  The  passage  of  the  message  in  which  the 
President  paid  a  parting  compliment  to  the  employ^  of  the 
departments,  was  actually  made  the  pretext  for  an  investigar- 
tion  into  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  complimented.  On 
motion  of  J\ifr.  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia,  the  passage  was 
refen*ed  to  a  special  committee,  who  proceeded  to  examine 
witnesses,  and,  among  others,  the  notorious  Beuben  M. 
Whitney.  The  conduct  of  this  witness,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wise,  was  ^'supercilious,  self-important, 
contumacious,  and  contemptuous."  Many  questions  he  re- 
fused to  answer ;  others  he  would  answer  only  in  writing ;  to 
none  was  his  reply  satisfactory.  '^  He  would  write  his  an- 
swer," said  Mr.  Wise,  '^  at  the  table^  and,  then,  with  an  im- 
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pndent  air  of  nonchalance,  would  fold  his  arms,  cock  np  his 
legs  against  the  wall,  and  cast  glances  fall  of  defiance  and 
expressive  of  contempt  at  me  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Bailie  Fey- 
ton,  of  Tennessee."  Conduct  like  this  led,  at  last,  to  a  collision 
between  Mr.  Peyton  and  the  witness ;  of  a  violent  but  blood- 
less character,  in  which  Mr.  Wise  bore  an  energetic  part. 

During  the  last  month  of  his  presidency,  (General  Jackson 
came  into  collision  again  with  his  old  enemy,  Mr.  Calhoun. 
In  the  course  of  a  speech,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  remarked  upon 
the  land  speculations  in  which  almost  ev^  man  in  the  coun- 
try who  had  capital  or  credit  was  then  engaged.  A  sentence 
or  two  of  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Globe,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  himself  was  concerned  in  land 
speculations.  In  a  long  letter,  of  a  remarkably  respectful  and 
moderate  character,  the  President  demanded  a  prosecution  of 
the  charge.  ^^If  you  will  neither  do  justice  yourself,''  said 
he,  "  nor  place  the  matter  in  a  position  where  justice  may  be 
done  me  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  only  remedy  left  me,  and  before  I  leave 
the  city,  give  publicity  to  this  letter,  by  which  you  will  stand 
stigmatized  as  one  who,  protected  by  his  constitutional  privi- 
l^e,  is  ready  to  stab  the  reputation  of  others,  without  the 
magnanimity  to  do  them  justice." 

With  this  letter  were  enclosed  two  notes  certifying  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Olobe'a  report :  one  from  a  spectator  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  one  from  the  short-hand 
writer  who  reported  the  speech. 

Mr.  Calhoun  spared  the  President  the  necessity  of  giving 
publicity  to  his  letter.  The  morning  after  he  had  received  it, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  informed  the  Senate,  that 
he  had  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
communication  of  such  a  nature  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
cause  it  to  be  read  to  them,  and  he  handed  it  to  the  clerk  for 
that  purpose.  After  it  had  been  read,  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  it.  ^'  It  has  excited  in  my  bosom,"  said 
the  Senator,  "  but  one  feeling,  that  of  pity  for  the  weakness 
of  its  author,  contempt  for  his  menace,  and  humiliation  that 
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one  occapying  ihe  office  which  he  does,  Bhould  place  himself 
in  a  situation  so  unworthy  of  his  exalted  station.  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  Senate  to  protect 
the  privily  attached  to  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  6over6ig& 
States  of  this  confederation,  which  has  heen  outraged  in  my 
person." 

Mr.  Galhoun  proceeded  to  recapitulate  his  jnreTioas  speech, 
and  denied  that  he  had  used  the  language  attributed  to  him 
by  the  reporter.  Two  Senators  testified  to  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  recapitulation.  Mr.  Galhoun  then  conclu- 
ded his  remarks  by  observing,  that  he  was  ^^gratified  by  this 
testimony,  and  that  all  might  now  see,  from  these  statements, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  other  Senators,  what  little  cause  the 
President  had  for  the  outrage  upon  his  privilege,  uid  that  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  applying  language  to  him  which  is  never 
used  in  intercourse  between  gentiemen,  and  better  suited  to 
the  purlieus  of  BiUingsgate  than  to  the  mansion  of  the  Chief 
Magistiate.''^' 

The  President  took  no  further  notice  of  the  affiur^  nor 
did  the  Senate  take  any  action  upon  it. 

Signs  of  coming  revulsion  in  the  world  of  business  were  so 
numerous  and  so  palpable,  during  this  session,  that  it  is  won* 
derful  so  few  observed  them.    The  short  crops  of  1836  and 
the  paper  inflation  had  raised  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  a  point  they  had  never  reached  before,  and  have  never 
reached  since.    Flour  was  sold  in  lots,  at  fifteen  doUaiB  a 
barrel ;  in  single  barrels,  at  sixteen ;  in  smaller  quantities, 
at  eighteen.    The  growing  scarcity  of  money  had  already 
compelled  manufiaicturers  to  dismiss  many  of  their  workmen  ; 
and,  thus,  at  a  moment,  when  financiers  cherished  the  delu- 
sion that  the  country  was  prosperous  beyond  all  previous  ex- 
ample, latge  numbers  of  worthy  mechanics  and  seamstresses 
were  suffering  from  downright  want.    It  was  during    this 
winter  of  delirium  and  distress,  that  some  vile  demagogne  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  promulgated  from  th(9  steps  of  the  City 
Hall,  the  lie  that  the  high  price  of  flour  was  caused  by  speo* 

•  CalfaoTm'8  Woiiffl,  VoL  III.  p.  1  to  9. 
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olators,  whose  stores  w^^  said  to  be  filled  with  flour,  kept 
from  the  market  in  the  eiq)ectation  of  its  realizing  a  famine 
price.  A  mob  of  infuriated  men,  foreigners  most  of  them^ 
surrounded  a  great  flour  store  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
battered  down  the  doors,  rolled  the  barrels  into  the  street, 
and  destroyed  or  carried  off  their  contents.  For  two  or  three 
days  the  city  was  kept  in  groimdless  terror  of  a  general  up- 
rising of  the  distressed  workingmen,  and  a  general  spoliation 
of  the  provision  stores. 

Business  men  were  gasping  all  the  winter  for  breath,  but 
scarcely  a  man  of  Ihem  believed  that  the  pressure  was  any 
thing  but  temporary  and  accidental.  After  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary stringency,  the  newspapers,  in  one  chorus,  would 
declare  that  then  the  worst  was  over ;  the  bottom  had  been 
touched ;  relief  was  at  hand.  Col.  Benton,  who  had  so  ex-* 
tolled  the  state  of  the  currency  in  January,  tells  us  that,  in 
February,  he  knew  that  the  grand  crash  was  both  inevitable 
and  near.  ^'  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,"  says  he, 
^^that  I  invited  the  president-elect  into  a  committee  room, 
and  stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of  a  general  suspension 
of  the  banks — intending  to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opin- 
ion with  the  exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  ;  but 

'  the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  termination. 

Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  belief  of  this  impending  catas- 

'  trophe  than  he  spoke  up  and  said,  *  Your  friends  think  you 

^  a  little  exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject.'    I  said  no  more. 

^  I  was  miffed.    We  left  the  room  together,  talking  on  differ- 

^  ent  matters,  and  I  saying  to  myself,  ^  You  will  soon  fed  tJie 

^  thunderbolt.' " 

k  The  last  public  act  of  President  Jackson,  done  as  the  last 

^  hour  of  the  third  of  March  was  expiring,  illustrates  his  firm- 

f  ness,  his  audacity,  and  his  tact. 

The  specie  circular  of  July,  1836,  was  the  ruling  topic  of 

I  debate  in  both.  Houses  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

It  revived,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  all  the  currency  and 

(         bank  questions  which  for  so  many  years  had  stirred  the  pas- 
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Bions  of  both  political  parties.  Presuming  that  the  reader 
has  had  enough  of  these  heated  and  fruitless  discussions,  I 
will  only  state  that,  after  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate,  the 
specie  circular  was  rescinded  by  great  majorities.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn refused  to  vote  upon  the  rescinding  bill,  though  he  was 
in  fevor  of  it.  The  currency,  he  declared,  was  in  a  state  of 
disorder  so  inextricable  that  nothing  short  of  the  crash  and 
ruin  which  he  felt  to  be  impending  could  render  its  rectifica- 
tion possible. 

But  the  specie  circular  was  more  than  rescinded.  The 
rescinding  bill  contained  various  provisions,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  render  bank  notes^  under  certain  reetrictianSy  a  legal 
tender.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  astonishing  ma- 
jorities which  passed  this  measure  were  largely  composed  of 
members  who  were  themselves  deeply  involved  in  the  very 
speculations  which  the  specie  circular  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. Gteneral  Jackson,  as  I  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Trist,  was  puzzled  and  amazed  at  the  conduct  of  his 
fiiends  on  this  occasion  : 

QENKRAL  JACKSON  TO  mOHOLAS  P.  TBIST. 

**  WAUinrOTOir,  ICoroh  td,  ISIT. 

''Mr  Dear  Mr.  Trist:  Your  letter  of  Friday  evening,  Nov.  4tfa, 
1836,  found  me  confined  to  my  room,  indeed,  I  might  say  to  my  bed, 
and  I  have  been  only  four  times  down  stairs  since  the  15th  of  November 
last,  although  I  have  been  obliged  to  labor  incessantly,  and  now  within  one 
day  of  the  close  of  the  session  engaged  in  preparing  another  veto  message 
to  a  bill  from  the  Senate,  and,  I  may  add,  fostered  by  some  of  my  friends 
and  all  the  opposition,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  my  excuse  for  not  answer- 
ing your  letter  sooner.  I  have  often  heard  from  you  and  your  amiahle 
family,  was  happy  to  learn  you  were  all  enjoying  good  health,  aad  may 
that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  good  health,  continue  with  you  all  until  the 
end  of  long  life,  and  then  a  happy  immortality. 

"  The  papers  will  give  you  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  I  here  indose 
you  the  proof-sheets  of  my  farewell  address  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  these 
United  States.  There  will  be  some  verbal  amendments  in  the  phraseology, 
but  none  in  the  substance  or  principle. 

"  As  I  wUl  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  as  I  wiU  leave  hers 
on  the  6tb,  I  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  at  the  Hennitage^ 
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and  when  jon  Tisit  the  United  States,  I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  and  your 
fSsunily  there,  where  I  promise  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

^<  To-morrow  ends  my  official  career  for  ever.  On  the  4tb,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  go  to  the  capitol  to  witness  the  glorious  scene  of  Mr.  Tan 
Boren— once  rejected  by  the  Senate— sworn  into  ofiSce  by  Chief  Juatioe 
Taney,  also  being  rejected  by  the  fiMStioas  Senate.  This  shows  the  power 
of  pubtic  opinion,  and  thus,  unless  corrupted  by  a  paper,  banking,  and 
gambling  system,  of  which,  from  the  symptoms  displayed  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  some  fear,  our  republic  will  for  ever  endure. 

"  I  am  free  to  declare  that  the  votes  of  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Senate, 
are  perfectly  unaccountable  to  me  on  this  paper  system.  Good  professed 
State-rights  men,  and  professed  hard  money  men — ^the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— still  they  vote  to  pass  a  bill  to  make  bank  bills  part  of  our  currency. 

"  But  I  must  close.  I  am  too  weak  to  copy  this  if  I  had  time.  With 
my  kind  salutations  to  you,  and  to  ail  your  fiemidiy,  I  remain  your  friend, 

"  Andrew  Jaoksoit. 
**N.  F.  Tribt,  Esq.,  Consal,  HATona.** 

The  General^  in  this  letter,  speaks  of  vetoing  the  bUL  He 
changed  his  intention,  however,  as  the  bill  could  have  been 
passed  over  his  veto.  He  killed  the  measure  by  not  acting 
upon  it.  The  following  is  the  last  paper  to  which  General 
Jackson  a£Sxed  his  signature  as  President  of  the  United 
States: 

"  BEASOKS  OF  PBESIDBNT  JACKSON  VOB  NOT  AOTINO  DEFIKXTILT  ON  TEB  BILL 
ENTITLBD  '  AN  AOT  DS8IONATINO  AND  LIMITINa  THE  FUNDS  BECBIVABMB 
FOR  THS  REVENUES  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES.' 

*'  The  bill  from  the  Senate,  entitled  *  An  act  designating  and  limiting 
the  funds  receivable  for  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,'  came  to  my 
^  hands  yesterday,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.     On  perusing  it,  I  found  its  provisions 

i  80  complex  and  uncertain  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  opinion 

^  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  several  important  ques- 

^  tions  touching  its  construction  and  effect^  before  I  could  decide  on  the  dis- 

position to  be  made  of  it.    The  Attorney  General  took  up  the  subject 
1  immediately,  and  his  reply  was  reported  to  me  this  day,  at  five  o'clock, 

P.  M.    As  this  officer,  after  a  careful  and  laborious  examination  of  the 
f  bill,  and  a  distinct  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the  points  proposed  to  him, 

'  still  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  construction  of  the  bill,  should  it  be- 

J  come  a  law,  would  be  yet  a  subject  of  much  perplexity  and  doubt  (a  view 

of  the  bill  entirely  coincident  with  my  own),  and  as  I  can  not  think  it 
>  proper,  in  a  matter  of  such  interest  and  of  such  constant  f^Ucntf  on,  to 

I  yoL,  m — iO 
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approve  a  bill  bo  liable  to  diversil^  of  mterpretationa^  and  more  especuStj 
as  I  have  not  had  time,  amid  the  duties  constantly  pressing  upon  me,  to 
give  the  subject  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its  importance  de- 
mands, I  am  constrained  to  retain  the  bill,  'without  acting  definitely  there- 
on ;  and  to  the  end  that  my  reasons  for  this  step  may  be  folly  understood, 
I  shall  canae  this  paper,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Genexal,  «ad 
the  bill  in  question,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State." 

"  Ajidbxw  Jaokbom. 

"  Waskxkotov,  March  8, 188T— on«  quarter  before  twelye,  P.  !£.** 

To  the  last  day  of  his  residence  in  the  presidential  man- 
sion, Greneral  Jackson  continued  to  receive  proofs  that  he 
was  stUl  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  eloquence  of  the  oppo- 
sition had  not  availed  to  lessen  hiB  general  popularity  in  the 
least  degree.  We  read  of  one  enthusiastic  Jacksonian  con- 
veying to  Washington,  from  New  York,  with  banners  and 
bands  of  music,  a  prodigious  cheese,  as  a  present  to  the  re- 
tiring chief.  The  cheese  was  four  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet 
thick,  and  weighed  fourteen  hundred  pounds — ^twice  as  laige, 
said  the  Olobcy  as  the  great  cheese  given  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on 
a  similar  occasion.  The  President,  after  giving  away  large 
masses  of  his  cheese  to  his  friends,  found  that  he  had  still 
more  cheese  than  he  could  consume.  At  his  last  public  re- 
ception he  caused  a  piece  of  the  cheese  to  be  presented  to  aU 
who  chose  to  receive  one,  an  operation  that  filled  the  White 
House  with  an  odor  that  is  pleasant  only  when  there  is  not 
too  much  of  it.  Another  ardent  lover  of  the  President  gave 
him  a  light  wagon  composed  entirely  of  hickory  sticks,  with 
the  bark  upon  them.  Another  presented  an  elegant  phaeton, 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution.  The 
hickory  wagon  the  General  left  in  Washington,  as  a  memento 
to  his  successor.  The  constitutional  phaeton  he  took  with 
him  to  the  Hermitage,  where  I  saw  it,  faded  and  dilapidated, 
in  1858. 

The  farewell  address  of  the  retiring  President  was  little 
more  than  a  resum^  of  the  doctrines  of  his  eight  annual  mes- 
sages. The  priceless  value  of  the  Union ;  the  danger  to  it 
of  sectional  agitation  ;  the  evils  of  a  splendid  and  powerful 
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government ;  the  safety  and  advantages  of  plain  and  inexpen- 
sive institutions ;  the  perils  of  a  surplus  revenue  ;  the  injus- 
tice of  a  high  tariff ;  the  unconstitutionality  of  that  system 
of  internal  improvements  which  the  Maysville  veto  had 
checked ;  the  curse  of  paper  money ;  the  extreme  desirable- 
ness of  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  were  the  leading  topics 
upon  which  the  President  descanted.  "  My  own  race,"  said 
he,  '^is  nearly  run;  advanced  age  and  failing  health  warn 
me  that  before  long  I  must  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
events,  and  cease  to  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 
I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  that  he  has  given  me  a  heart  to  love  my  country  with 
the  affection  of  a  son.  And  filled  with  gratitude  for  your 
constant  and  unwavering  kindness,  I  bid  you  a  last  and 
affectionate  farewell." 

This  farewell  address  provoked  from  the  opposition  a  com- 
parison with  another  document  bearing  the  same  title.  It 
was  presumption,  they  said,  in  the  President  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  character,  or  ill  his  relation 
to  the  people,  which  justified  an  imitation  of  a  paper  that 
ought  to  remain  for  ever  unique.  The  New  York  American 
concluded  its  comments  upon  the  address  with  these  words  : 
^  Happily  it  is  the  last  humbug  which  the  mischievous  popu- 
larity of  this  illiterate,  violent,  vain,  and  iron- willed  soldier 
can  impose  upon  a  confiding  and  credulous  people." 

As  an  instructive  contrast  to  this  bitter  sentence,  con- 
sider the  following  lines,  written  about  the  same  time,  by 
John  Lawson,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  and  upon  the 
same  subject : 

"ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Come,  stand  the  nearest  to  thy  ootintrT's  fot^ 

Thou  fearless  man  of  nnoorrapted  heart, 

Well  worthy  undivided  praise  thou  art. 
And  twill  be  thine  when  slumbers  party  ire. 
Baised  by  the  voice  of  freemen  to  a  height 

Sublimer  &r  than  kings  by  birth  may  daim, 
Thy  stsm,  nnnriflsh  ^irit  dared  the  right, 
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And  battled  'gaiDSt  Oe  vrong.    Thy  hdUest  aim 
Waa  freedom  in  the  largest  sense,  despite 

Misconstrued  motives  and  nnmeasuied  blame. 
Above  deceit,  in  porpose  firm  and  pur^ 

Just  to  opposora  and  to  ftienda  sinoeie, 
Thy  worth  shall  with  thy  ooontty'a  name  endure^ 

And  greener  grow  Ihj  fiune  through  every  ooming  year." 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  fourth  of  March,  the  day 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration.  The  scene  at  the  Capitol, 
to  which  the  General  had  fondly  looked  forward  for  many  a 
day,  was  described  at  the  time  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  with 
his  own  felicity : 

"  The  republican  procession,  consisting  of  the  Presidents  and  th^  &in- 
ilies,  escorted  by  a  small  volunteer  corps,  arrired  soon  after  twelre.  The 
Gkneral  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren  were  in  the  '  constitution  phaeton,'  drawn  by 
four  grays,  and  as  it  entered  the  gate,  they  both  rode  uncovered.  Descend- 
ing from  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  a  passage  was  made  for  them 
through  the  dense  crowd,  and  the  tall  white  head  of  the  old  Chieftain,  stall 
uncovered,  went  steadily  up  through  the  agitated  mass,  marked  by  its  pe- 
culiarity from  all  around  it  ...  .  The  crowd  of  diplomatists  and 
senators  in  the  rear  of  the  columns  made  way,  and  the  ex-President  and 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  advanced  with  uncovered  heads.  A  murmur  of  feding 
rose  up  from  the  moving  mass  below,  and  the  infirm  old  man,  emerged 
from  a  sick-chamber,  which  his  physician  had  thought  it  impo^iblc  be 
should  leave,  bowed  to  the  people,  and,  still  uncovered  in  the  cold  air,  took 
his  seat  beneath  the  portico.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  then  advanced,  and  with  a 
voice  remarkably  distinct,  and  with  great  dignity,  read  his  address  to  the 
people.  The  air  was  elastic,  and  the  day  still ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  near 
twenty  thousand  persons  heard  him  from  his  elevated  position  distinctly. 
I  stood  myself  on  the  outer  limit  of  the  crowd,  and  though  I  lost  occasioii- 
ally  a  sentence  from  the  interruption  near  by,  his  words  came  clearly  ar- 
ticulated to  my  ear." 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  Van  Buren  alluded  to  his 
predecessor  in  becoming  terms.  ^'  In  receiving  from  the  peo- 
ple/' he  said,  "  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my  illustri- 
ous predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully 
and  so  well,  I  know  that  I  can  not  expect  to  perform  the 
arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  But,  united  as 
I  have  been  in  his  pounsels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  ezcloslTe 
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and  unsarpassed  devotion  to  his  country's  wdfiure,  agreeing 
with  him  in  sentiments  which  his  countrymen  have  warmly 
supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largely  of  his  confidence, 
I  may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation 
will  be  found  to  attend  upon  my  path.  For  him,  I  but  ex- 
press with  my  own,  the  wishes  of  all — ^that  he  may  yet  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  evening  of  his  well-spent  life" 

Genend  Jackson  began  his  homeward  journey  on  the  third 
day  after  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration.  "I  saw,"  says 
Benton,  ^^  the  patriot  ex-President  in  the  car  which  bore  him 
off  to  his  desired  seclusion.  I  saw  him  depart  with  that  look 
of  quiet  enjoyment  which  bespoke  the  inward  satisfaction  of 
the  soul  at  exchanging  the  cares  of  office  for  the  repose  of 
home." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

IK     BSTIBEMENT. 

Bt  easy  stages,  stopping  often  and  long  to  rest,  the  ex« 
President  traveled  homeward.  He  visited  Chief  Justice 
Taney  at  his  seat  in  Maryland.  At  Cincinnati  he  remained 
for  two  weeks,  the  guest  of  General  Robert  Lytle,  a  demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress.  He  is  said  to  have  conversed  on 
his  journey  home,  with  extraordinary  freedom  upon  political 
subjects  and  persons.  It  appears  to  rest  upon  good  testimony 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Cincinnati,  he  expressed  regret  at 
having  become  estranged  from  Henry  Clay.  Clay  and  him- 
self, he  said,  ought  to  have  been  friends,  and  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  slander  and  cowardice  of  an  individual  whom 
he  denominated  "  that  Pennsylvania  reptile,"  and  whom  he 
said  he  would  have  "  crushed,"  if  friends  had  not  interceded 
in  his  behalf.* 
His  friends  at  Nashville  gave  him  an  impressive  and  hearty 
*^.Y.J3vemngI\>8t,}imh2U^lB59.    Commnnioatian, 
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welcome  home,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  for  many  years 
aa  often  as  he  retmned  after  an  absence.  A  yonng  gen* 
tleman  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  on  thia 
occasion  has  recorded  his  recollections  of  the  scene :  ^^  The 
day  of  his  return  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
my  existence.  We  met  him  in  the  cedars  near  Lebanon. 
The  old  men  were  ranged  in  front,  the  boys  in  the  rear.  He 
got  out  of  his  carriage,  listened  courteously  to  the  address  of 
Judge  Campbell,  replied  happily,  and  shook  hands  with  his 
old  associates.  He  then  drew  near  to  us.  I  stepped  forward, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  kindness,  and  wound  up  by  saying, 
'That  the  children  of  his  old  soldiers  and  friends  welcomed 
him  home,  and  were  ready  to  serve  under  his  banner.'  His 
frame  shook,  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  whilst  the  teais 
rolled  down  his  aged  cheeks,  he  replied,  '  I  could  have  stood 
all  but  this,  it  is  too  much,  too  much  !'  The  crowd  gathered 
around,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  general  outburst 
of  sympathy  and  tears.  I  may  live  a  hundred  years,  but  no 
future  can  erase  that  scene  from  my  memory."* 

General  Jackson  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  retired 
from  the  presidency.  He  was  a  very  infirm  old  man,  seldom 
free  from  pain  for  an  hour,  never  for  a  day.  Possessed  of  a 
most  beautiful  and  productive  farm  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
negroes,  be  yet  felt  himself  to  be  a  poor  man  on  his  return  to 
the  Hermiti^.  "  I  returned  home,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Trist, 
^'  with  just  ninety  dollars  in  money,  having  expended  all  my 
salary,  and  most  of  the  proceeds  of  my  cotton  crop ;  found 
every  thing  out  of  repair  ;  com,  and  every  thing  else  for  the 
use  of  my  farm  to  buy  ;  having  bat  one  tract  of  land  besides 
my  homestead,  which  I  have  sold,  and  which  has  enabled  me 
to  begin  the  new  year  (1838,)  clear  of  debt,  relying  on  our 
industry  and  economy  to  yield  us  a  support,  trusting  to  a 
kind  Providence  for  good  seasons,  and  a  prosperous  crop/' 

During  the  next  few  years,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  planter, 
carefully  directing  the  operations  of  his  farm,  enjoying  the 

*  Oration  bj  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing,  deUyorod  at  the  inauguration  of  a  buit 
€f  General  Jacknoii,  at  Memphla^  Tenneaaee,  Jannarj  Sth,  1869. 
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society  of  his  adopted  son,  and  his  amiable  and  estimable 
-wife.  They  and  their  children  were  the  solace  of  his  old 
age.  Major  Donelson  and  his  family  were  near  at  hand^  and 
often  cheered  him  by  their  presence  at  the  Hermitage.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  large  and  affectionate  circle,  he  passed  many 
happy  days ;  and  most  of  his  latter  days  would  have  been 
happy  if  he  had  not  been  frequently  reduced  by  sickness  to 
the  condition  of  a  helpless  invalid.  His  early  tastes  remained 
with  him.  He  still  took  the  keenest  delight  in  a  flourishing 
cotton  field,  and  loved  a  fine  horse  as  much  as  he  did  when 
he  brought  home  Truzton  from  Virginia  thirty  years  before. 
Mr.  Milbum,  in  his  "  Ten  Tears  of  Preacher  Life/'  gives  ns 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  General  in  these  tranquil  years, 
which  shows  us  how  he  exulted  in  the  mere  sight  of  a  superior 
horse.  "  The  only  time,"  says  Mr.  Milbum,  "  I  ever  saw 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  early  on  a  bright  summer  morning, 
when  he  came  into  my  father's  yard  to  look  at  some  blooded 
animals  that  had  just  been  imported  from  England.  And 
well  do  I  remember  how  the  patriarch's  face  glowed  and  his 
eye  shone  as  he  gazed  upon  the  noble  creatures,  and  spoke  in 
excited  tones  of  the  exquisite  blending  of  beauty  and  strength 
in  their  mold.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impressive  appear- 
ance, the  tall,  spare  figure,  the  glittering  eye,  and  the  com- 
manding presence  of  the  erect  old  man." 

Poor  as  the  General  felt  himself  to  be  after  his  return 
home,  he  still  found  money  to  help  an  humble  friend  in  his 
day  of  need.  His  servant  George  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  A  quarrel  among  some  slaves,  of  whom  George 
was  one,  had  ended  in  a  general  fight,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  man  was  killed,  and  ^^  George  Jackson"  was  accused  of 
having  struck  the  fatal  blow.  The  General  satisfied  himself, 
by  protracted  examinations  of  George  and  the  other  combat- 
ants, that  his  favorite  was  innocent.  Nevertheless,  George's 
case  wore  an  ugly  look,  and  there  was  much  formidable  evi- 
dence against  him.  The  General  threw  himself  into  the  de- 
fense of  his  man  with  a  zeal  and  energy  that  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  if  the  accused  party  had  been  his  successor  in 
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ihe  presidential  chair.  Besides  employiDg  the  best  connsel, 
he  went  to  Nashville  to  give  his  personal  aid  nearly  eveiy 
day  for  six  weeks.  The  trial  lasted  several  days,  during 
which  the  ex-President  was  never  absent  from  the  court- 
room when  the  court  was  in  session.  Oeorge  was  acquitted. 
This  affiuir  cost  the  General  fifteen  hundred  doUars,  besides 
a  world  of  labor  and  trouble.  George,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  upon  the  estate,  still  lives  to  serve  the  General's  son, 
and  to  tell  how  '^  old  master"  saved  him  from  the  clutches 
of  the  hangman.  He  is  an  old  man  now,  but  he  occasionally 
avails  himself  of  his  position  of  favorite  to  repeat  some  of 
his  Washington  frolics. 

General  Jackson,  always  an  assiduous  letter-writer,  was 
as  busy  as  ever  with  his  pen  after  his  final  return  to  the 
Hermitage.  His  mail-box  at  the  gate  of  his  garden  was  daily 
stuffed  with  letters,  newspapers,  documents,  and  pamphlets. 
He  answered  every  letter  that  required  an  answer,  unless  he 
was  too  weak  to  sit  at  the  desk.  His  letters  to  private 
friends  during  this  period  relate  chiefly  to  the  afiGurs  of  his 
plantation,  and  to  his  constant  suffering  from  disease  and 
debility. 

The  Hermitage  was  still  the  seat  of  hospitality.  Besides 
the  numberless  friends  and  acquaintances  of  its  inmates,  it 
was  visited  by  many  who  came  as  pilgrims  to  the  democratic 
shrine.  Who  could  visit  Nashville  without  driving  out  to 
see  "  the  G^eneral  I"  All  were  welcomed  cordially,  whether 
they  were  friends  or  strangers.  Dr.  William  A.  Shaw,  a 
warm  lover  of  the  General,  and  who  lives,  very  properly,  at 
Jacksonport,  Jackson  County,  Arkansas,  has  kindly  written 
out  for  these  pages  some  of  his  recollections  of  a  long  stay  at 
the  Hermitage  in  1839 — ^particularly  the  conversation  of  the 
ex-President.    Dr.  Shaw  writes  : 

^'  With  regard  to  the  quelling  of  the  mutiny,  during  the  Creek  war,  by 
presenting  a  pistol  to  Major  Ilart's  breast,  as  reported  by  Eaton,  the  Gen- 
eral stated  to  me,  while  we  were  alone  at  his  fireside,  that  it  was  with  an 
empty  gun,  which  he  took  from  a  sentinel  pacing  his  rounds  before  his  tent, 
that  this  mutiny  was  quelled.    Hart  told  his  men  to  stop,  and  obsenred  to 
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a  Bobordinate  officer,  'ct-^  if  I  don't  believe  the  old  fellow  will  shoot.* 
The  mutiny  being  queUed,  the  sentinel,  while  reclaiming  his  gun,  obsenred 
to  Genend  Jackson,  'Why,  Gineral,  that  gun  ain*t  loaded — ^not  even 
primed.'  *  Never  mind,'  said  the  General,  *  it  has  answered  my  purpose 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  loaded  and  primed  to  the  muzzle.' 

''In  regard  to  the  'rampart  or  breastwork  of  coUon  hags  at  New  Oiv 
leans,'  General  Jackson,  who,  at  my  request,  described  the  whole  battle, 
declared  to  me,  there  was  not  a  bale  of  cotton  on  the  field.  '  I  had,'  said 
he  '  the  sand  bags  filled  with  sand,  and  pOed  them  on  empty  store  boxes, 
in  a  long  line,  but  only  a  few  feet  high,  while  on  one  end  of  my  line 
(laughing)  there  was  a  corn-field  fence  to  extend  it !' 

"I  had  a  great  deal  of  military  conversation  with  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised how  well  acquainted  he  was  with  ancient  and  modem  wars.  The 
quickness  of  his  perception  in  military  matters — in  regard  to  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry — ^reminded  me  of  the  lightning's  flash  when  I  proposed 
certain  field  movements  to  him.  Indeed,  on  all  subjects,  quick  perception 
and  a  dauntless  presence  of  mind,  that  never  deserted  him,  distinguished 
this  great  man.  He  told  me,  in  reply  to  a  question,  'that  he  never 
had  a  tremor  of  his  hands  in  his  life;  that  his  nerves  were  like  steel 
ban.' 

"  His  description  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  to  our  troops, '  Five 
hundred  men,  without  a  single  wound,  rising  up  from  their  prostrate  por- 
tion slowly  and  solemnly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,'  he  declared, 
'  reminded  him  more  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  than  any  thing  he 
had  ever  read  or  conceived  of.'  He  stated  that  he  had  only  six  killed  and 
seven  wounded  in  that  battle,  and  only  one  of  the  seven  wounded  died. 
'  Is  there  such  another  battle,'  I  inquired,  'where  the  loss  was  so  inconsid- 
erable on  the  victorious  side,  allowing  for  the  numbers  engaged  ?'  '  Not 
one,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,'  said  he.  Indeed,  the  victory  at 
New  Orleans  was  the  old  hero's  greatest  pride,  as  it  was  his  greatest 
exploit. 

"  I  alluded  to  the  calumnies  which  assailed  him,  as  to  his  skepticism, 
during  the  electioneering  canvass.  '  Yes,  sir !'  said  he,  emphatically,  *  for 
thirty-five  years  before  my  election  to  the  Presidency,  I  read  at  least  three 
chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day,  which  is  far  more  than  any  of  my  de- 
tractors could  say,  with  truth,  of  their  own  conduct  in  this  respect.' 

"  In  sentiment  Gkneral  Jackson  avowed  to  me  Arminian  views,  though 
he  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school  church.  'I  believe,'  said  he, 
'  every  man  has  a  chance  for  his  own  salvation.' 

"Becurring  to  New  Orleans,  he  said  that,  though  Constantinople  is 
the  great  central  key  to  commerce,  she  has  no  large  fertile  valley  like  the 
great  Mississippi  valley  to  sustain  her,  and  as  long  as  she  belongs  to  Turkey 
she  will  decrease,  while  New  Orleans  will  be  the  largest  commercial  em- 
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porium  on  this  oontmen^  ftnd,  probably,  in  the  world.  This  led  him  to 
speak  of  Eossia  as  the  great  eastern  ri?^  of  the  United  States  of  Amencai 
rising  pari  passu  with  her.  '  I  do  not  apprehend  war  with  Great  Britain,' 
said  be,  '  for  a  long  period.  The  next  great  war  we  have  will  be  with 
Bossia.'  I  reminded  him  of  our  present  amity  with  Bossia,  as  our  beet 
friend  in  Europe.  '  True/  said  he, '  but  a  growing  absolute  monarchy  and 
a  thriving  democratic  gOTemment  are  naturally  antagonistia  It  ia  easy 
to  find  pretexts  for  war ;  our  yioinity  to  her  North-western  Pacific  posses- 
sions will  suffice.  France  and  England  have  helped  to  aggrandise  Bus^ 
by  bad  policy.  I  told  Mr.  Fox,  minister  from  Great  Britain,  while  I  was 
President,  that  England  and  France  would  weep  tears  of  blood  for  helping 
Buasia  at  Navarino.'  '  Well,'  inquired  I,  '  what  will  be  the  result  of  our 
war  with  Bussia,  in  the  event  it  comes?'  '  We  will  beat  them,  sir;  we 
can  whip  all  Europe  with  United  States  soldiers.  Give  me,'  said  he,  with 
great  emphasis  and  a  sparkling  eye,  '  a  thousand  Tennesaeans,  and  I  '11 
whip  any  other  thousand  men  on  the  globe  1'  I  verily  believed  his  declar- 
ation. He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  aid  from  '  flying  artillery '  as  having 
revolutionized  modem  warfare.  His  encomiums  on  it  were  amply  justified 
by  our  last  war  in  Mexico.  I  delight  to  recur  to  these  oonveisatioos^  in 
which  General  Jackson's  sagacity  and  judgment  are  so  manifest,  becMse 
his  traducers  have  misrepresented  him  as  a  rash,  reckless— brave,  indeed, 
b;U  inconsiderate-— leader,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  Cabinet  Never  was 
so  great  a  misconception  in  regard  to  a  great  public  character.  He  was  a 
consummate  politician,  but  his  almost  intuitive  quickness  to  discern  the  very 
thing  io  he  done,  caused  slower  minds  to  mistake  prompt  execution  ke 
reckless  precipitancy. 

'^  General  Jackson  was  a  thorough  Union  man  in  his  feelings  and  piin- 
ciples.  He  loved  his  whole  country,  without  sectional  bias.  The  Federal 
Union  embraced  all  the  States  in  his  large-hearted  comprehensiveness^ 
He  expressed  a  contempt  for  nullification  and  secession. 

"  In  regard  to  his  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west,  he  defended  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  necessity  as  well  as  humanity  to  the  whites 
and  the  Indians.  '  Every  war,'  said  he,  '  we  had  with  the  Indians  was 
brought  on  by  frontier  ruffians,  who  stole  their  horses,  oppressed,  defraaded, 
or  persecuted  the  Indians.  This  caused  them  to  unbury  the  hatchet,  and 
their  massacres  of  the  whites  plunged  innocent  people  in  all  the  honors 
and  cruelties  of  war.' 

'*  In  allusion  to  his  early  history,  he  quoted  Shakspeare's  sentiment : 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune.'  '  That's  true,  sir,'  said  he,  with  emphasis, '  I  've  proved  it  dur- 
ing my  whole  life.' " 

A  considerable  number  of  interestiag  relics  were  destroyed 
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when  the  Hermitage  was  bornt  in  1836^  but  the  house  was 
still  a  museum  of  curious  gifts,  which  had  been  accumulating 
ever  since  the  General  returned  from  the  wars  in  1815.  The 
pistols  of  Greneral  Washington  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
also  the  collection  of  magnificent  and  useless  pipes,  and  the 
phffiton  made  of  the  OanstituUon's  glorious  wood.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  wooden  pitcher,  holding  not  more  than  a 
quart,  but  composed  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  staves,  from 
the  venerable  elm  under  which  William  Penn  made  his  fam- 
ous treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  hoops,  lid,  and  handle 
were  of  silver,  and  the  bottom  was  a  magnifying  glass,  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  joints  of  the  vessel,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  were  invisible.  This  marvelous  pitcher  was  given 
to  the  General  by  the  coopers  of  Philadelphia.  ^^  Old  Hick- 
ory"' was  the  name  of  a  goblet  made  from  a  hickory  tree  which 
had  sprouted  from,  where  a  cannon  ball  had  severed  the 
parent  stem  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Nature  had 
graciously  added  a  handle  to  the  goblet,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Hermitage  from  Long  Island.  Then  there  were  Indian 
calumets  and  wampum,  presented  by  Indian  chiefs  ;  a  bayo- 
net, round  which  a  root  had  grown,  found  on  the  battle- 
ground below  New  Orleans  ;  the  cup  and  saucer  last  used  by 
General  Washington  ;  the  gold  medals  and  swords  presented 
by  Congress  and  other  l^islative  bodies  ;  the  silver  vase  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  of  Charleston  ;  the  golden  box  given  by 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1819  ;  and  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
the  Q^neral's  old  comrades  and  friends.  Among  other  small 
articles  there  was  a  piece  of  candle  found  in  the  quarters  of 
Lord  Comwallis  after  he  had  surrendered  to  General  Wash- 
ington. This  had  been  given  to  General  Jackson  long  ago, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  light  it  every  fourth  of 
July.  The  General  complied  with  the  condition  for  many 
successive  years,  until  at  last  the  candle  became  so  short  that 
he  was  obliged  to  omit  the  ceremony.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  General  Jackson  preserved  the  dueling  pistols  with 
one  of  which  he  had  slain  the  hapless  Dickinson.  That  very 
pistol  was  lying  on  the  mantel-piece  of  his  bed-room  during 
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theee  last  years  of  his  life.  To  a  gentLemaa  who  chanced  to 
take  it  up^  one  day^  the  General  said,  in  the  most  ordinary 
tone  of  conversation,  ^^  That  is  the  pistol  with  which  I  killed 
Mr.  Dickinson.'' 

But  among  all  the  cariosities  of  the  Hermitage,  none  was 
examined  with  so  much  interest  as  the  coarse  hlue-and- 
yellow  uniform  which  the  General  had  worn  at  New  Orleans, 
and  which  has  since  been  placed  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  The  huge  old  family  coach  (almost  as  large 
and  heavy  as  a  mail-coach  of  the  olden  time),  in  which  the 
General  and  his  wife  took  many  a  long  journey  together,  has 
now  become  a  curiosity.  This  mighty  vehicle,  which  cost 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  was  a  present  from  the  General 
to  Mrs.  Jackson.  ^'  She  shall  have  a  good  coach  to  ride  in 
when  I  am  gone,''  said  he  to  Major  Lewis. 

The  ex-President's  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  party 
was  scarcely  diminished  by  his  retirement  from  public  lifa 
He  corresponded  frequently  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose 
leading  measures  he  heartily  approved,  and  whose  firmness 
against  the  greatest  pressure  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  an 
administration  he  could  not  but  admire.  When,  in  1840, 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  re-nomination  of 
General  Harrison  threatened  the  democratic  party  with  de- 
feat. General  Jackson  exerted  himself  powerfully  to  secnra 
his  friend's  reelection.  Early  in  the  canvass,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  behalf  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which  had  at  least  the  efSsct 
of  creating  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  the  most  profound 
disgust.  That  he  should  warmly  commend  the  administra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  natural,  proper,  and  expected. 
The  ofiense  of  the  letter  lay  in  its  closing  paragraph  :  "  In 
respect  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  several 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  that  I  disagree  with  many  of 
my  political  friends  in  the  estimate  they  have  formed  of 
(General  Harrison's  military  merits,  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
said  any  thing  to  justify  them.  Having  never  admired  Gen- 
eral Harrison  as  a  military  man,  or  considered  him  as  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  which  constitute  the  commander  of  an 
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army,  I  have  looked  at  his  political  relatioDB  alone  in  the 
opinions  I  haye  fonned  or  expressed  respecting  his  preten- 
sions to  the  presidency,  and  the  consequences  which  would 
result  to  the  country,  should  the  suffrages  of  the  people  place 
him  in  that  high  office/' 

This  letter,  published  in  nearly  all  the  papers  of  the 
Union,  called  forth  angry  and  contemptuous  comment.  I 
can  not  believe  that  it  gained  many  votes  for  Mr.  Yan  Buren. 

In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Clay,  in  compliance  with  a  pressing 
invitation,  visited  Nashville  and  addressed  an  immejise  assem- 
blage upon  the  political  topics  of  the  day.  His  reception 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  very  highest  degree.  Nine  cheers,  such 
as  have  seldom  been  given  to  any  man  in  this  country  except 
to  Henry  Clay,  greeted  his  rising.  His  allusions  to  Oeneral 
Jackson  were  apparently  respectful,  but  were,  in  reality,  cal- 
culated, and,  perhaps,  were  designed  to  be  exquisitely  offen- 
sive to  him.  "It  was  true,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "that  he  had 
some  reluctance,  some  misgivings,  about  making  this  visit  at 
this  time,  which  grew  out  of  a  supposition  that  his  motives 
might  be  misconstrued.  The  relations  which  had  for  a  long 
time  existed  between  himself  and  the  illustrious  captain  in 
this  neighborhood,  were  well  understood.  He  feared,  if  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  make  the  visit  now,  that  it  might 
be  thought  by  some  that  his  motives  were  less  patriotic  than 
sinister  or  selfish.  But  he  assured  that  great  assemblage, 
that  toward  that  illustrious  individual,  their  fellow-*citizen 
and  friend,  he  cherished,  he  possessed  no  unkind  feelings. 
He  was  a  great  chieftain ;  he  had  fought  well  and  bravely  for 
his  country  ;  he  hoped  he  would  live  long  and  enjoy  much 
happiness,  and,  when  he  departed  from  this  fleeting  vale  of 
tears,  that  he  would  enter  into  the  abode  of  the  just,  made 
perfect." 

Still  harping  on  my  Chieftain  !  In  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  as 
published  in  the  authorized  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Mallory, 
there  is  not  one  remark  respecting  General  Jackson  or  bis 
public  conduct  which  was  not  legitimate.  Indeed  the  speech 
chiefly  consisted  of  humorous  and  satirical  comments  upon 
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tlie  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  alladed,  it  is  true, 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Livingston  as  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  remark  that  he  was  a  defaulter ;  but  he  added,  that 
he  presumed  ^^  the  President  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  upon 
the  tendency  such  an  appointment  would  have/'  Other  com- 
ments were  made  by  Mr.  Clay  upon  General  Jackson's  ap- 
pointments, and  upon  the  extraordinary  and  unexampled 
number  of  public  officers  who  had  recently  become  defaulters. 
The  day  after  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  General 
Jackson  sent  to  the  Nashville  Union  the  following  commu- 
nication : 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNION. 

"  Sa :  Being  informed  that  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentockj,  in  his 
poblio  speech  at  NaahTille  yesterday,  alleged  that  I  had  aq[>pointed  the 
Hon.  Edward  Livingston  Secretary  of  State  when  he  was  a  defaulter  and 
knowing  him  to  he  one,  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  declaring  the  charge 
to  be  false.  It  is  known  to  all  the  country  that  the  nominations  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  are  referred  to  appropriate  committees  of  that 
body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  nominees,  and 
that  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  de&ult,  or  any  disqualifying  circumstances 
existing  against  them,  a  rejection  of  the  nomination  follows.  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the  state  of  Louisiana  when  he  was 
nominated  by  me.  Can  Mr.  Claj  say  he  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination,  because  he  was  a  defaulter  ?  If  so,  the  journals  of  the  Senate 
will  answer.  But  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  conclusive  proof  that 
no  such  objection,  if  made,  was  sustained,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a 
charge  against  him  could  not  have  been  substantiated. 

"  I  am  also  informed  that  Mr.  Clay  charged  me  with  appointing  Sam- 
uel Swartwout  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  an  associate  of  Aaron  Burr.  To  this  charge  it  is  proper  to  say,  that 
I  knew  of  Mr.  Swartwout*s  connection  with  Aaron  Burr,  precisely  as  I  did 
that  of  Mr.  Clay  himsd/,  who  if  the  history  of  the  times  did  not  do  him 
great  injustice  was  far  firom  avoiding  an  association  with  Burr  when  he  wis 
at  the  town  of  Lexington  in  Kentucky.  Yet  Mr.  Clay  was  appointed  Sec* 
retary  of  State,  and  I  may  say,  confidently,  with  recommendations  for  char- 
acter and  fitness  not  more  favorable  than  those  produced  to  me  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Swartwout  Mr.  Clay,  too,  at  the 
time  of  his  Own  appointment  to  that  high  office,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
directly  charged  throughout  the  Union  with  having  bargained  for  i^  and 
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by  none  WM  this  charge  more  earnestly  made  than  by  his  present ; 
ates  in  Tennessee,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Foster. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  how  contemptible  does  this  demagogue  ap- 
pear, when  he  descends  from  his  high  place  in  the  Senate  and  roams  over 
the  country,  retailing  slanders  against  the  living  and  the  dead. 

''Aironzw  Jaokson. 
••HsBMnuLOi,  Angut,  18tfa,lS40.« 

To  this  conunuzxication  Mr.  Clay  made  an  immediate  re- 
ply^ giving  a  correct  outline  of  his  speech,  and  asserting  that 
he  had  spoken  of  General  Jackson  and  his  measures  only  in 
proper  and  becoming  terms.  "  With  regard/'  he  concluded, 
^^  to  the  insinuations  and  gross  epithets  contained  in  General 
Jackson's  note,  alike  impotent,  malevolent,  and  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  has  filled  the  highest  office  in 
the  universe,  respect  for  the  pubHc  and  for  myself  allow  me 
only  to  say  that,  like  other  similar  missiles,  they  have  fallen 
harmless  at  my  feet,  exciting  no  other  sensation  than  that  of 
scorn  and  contempt." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  campaign,  General  Jackson  made 
a  considerable  tour  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  which 
tour,  the  party  papers  of  that  day  inform  us,  was  designed 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  One  of  these  veracious 
sheets  stated,  "  on  authority  to  be  relied  upon,"  that  the  ex- 
President,  in  a  bar-room  filled  with  people,  expressed  the 
opinion  ^'  that  Webster  was  sent  over  to  England  to  negotiate 
a  great  mammoth  bank  in  America,  and  that  the  dukes  and 
lords  and  ladies  of  England  were  to  be  the  stockholders,  and 
that  the  whigs  of  the  United  States  had  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  their  conventions  and  barbecues  with  British  gold, 
which  had  been  sent  over  to  this  country  for  these  pur- 
poses." 

Another  little  paragraph  from  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
of  September,  1840,  may  interest  the  reader  :  "  Major  John 
H.  Eaton,  General  Jackson's  biographer  and  Secretary  of 
War,  addressed,  in  our  Court-house  last  night,  a  very  large 
assembly  of  both  political  parties.  His  speech  was  truly  a 
splendid  effort  in  favor  of  Harrison  and  reform  principles.    I 
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aBBiire  you  the  way  he  praised  ^Old  Tip'  was  the  right 
way." 

The  commercial  disasters  of  1837  and  the  depression  that 
succeeded  had  not  seriously  inconvenienced  Gfeneral  Jackson, 
with  his  magnificent  farm  and  his  hundred  and  fifty  n^roes. 
He  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  one  fistiled  in  that 
great  revulsion  who  ought  not  to  have  failed.  Not  the  faint- 
est suspicion  that  any  measure  of  his  own  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  ever  found  lodgment  in  his  mind.  He  laid  all  the 
blame  upon  Biddle,  paper  money,  and  speculation. 

In  1842,  when  business  men  b^an  once  more  to  hope  for 
prosperous  seasons,  and  the  country  awoke  from  its  Jong 
lethargy,  General  Jackson  became  an  anxious  and  embar- 
rassed man  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  son.  Money  was 
not  to  be  borrowed  in  the  western  country,  even  then,  except 
at  an  exorbitant  interest.  He  applied,  in  these  circumstances, 
to  his  fast  friend,  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Olobcy  who  was  then  a 
man  of  fortune.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  which 
the  General  deemed  sufficient  for  his  relief  Mr.  Blair  not 
only  resolved  on  the  instant  to  lend  the  money,  but  to  lend 
it  on  the  General's  personal  security,  and  to  make  the  loan  as 
closely  resemble  a  gift  as  the  General's  delicacy  would  permit 
it  to  be.  Mr.  Bives  desired  to  share  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
modating General  Jackson,  and  the  loan  was  therefore  made 
in  the  name  of  Blair  and  Bives.  Upon  reading  Mr.  Blaix^s 
reply  to  his  application,  the  old  man  burst  into  tears.  He 
handed  the  letter  to  his  daughter,  and  she,  too,  was  melted 
by  the  delicate  generosity  which  it  revealed.  General  Jack- 
son, however,  would  accept  the  money  only  on  conditions 
which  secured  his  friends  against  the  possibility  of  loss. 

Not  long  after  these  interesting  events,  further  relief  was 
afforded  General  Jackson  by  the  refunding  of  the  fine  which 
he  had  paid  at  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  for  the  arrest  of  Judge 
Hall,  and  for  refusing  to  obey  the  writ  of  hdbecu  carpus 
issued  by  him.  The  fine  was  originally  one  thousand  dollars, 
but  the  accumulated  interest  swelled  the  amount  to  twenty- 
seven  hundred.    Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri^  introduced  the 
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s  bill  for  refonding  the  money,  and  gave  it  an  earnest  and  per^ 

severing  support    In  the  House  the  measure  was  strenuously 
i  supported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Inger- 

E  soil,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  both  of  whom  General  Jackson  ex- 

t  pressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms.    The  bill  was 

i  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote  of  twenty-eight  to 

I  twenty — ^Mr.  Calhoun  voting  with  the  friends  of  the  ex- 

President  ;  in  the  House,  by  one  himdred  and  fifty-eight  to 
;  twenty-eight. 

Congress  thus  notified  the  future  commanders  of  armies, 
}  first,  that  they  may  place  under  martial  law  a  city  threatened 

by  an  enemy ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  may  keep  it  under 
martial  law  for  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  enemy  has 
been  vanquished,  and  driven  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
waters  of  the  State  in  which  that  city  is  situated.  In  other 
words,  Congress  invested  the  military  commanders  of  cities^ 
in  time  of  war,  with  supreme  authority. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

OENEBAL    JACKSON    JOINS    THE    CHITBOH. 

The  north-of-Irelanders  are  a  religious  people.  From  his 
mother,  from  the  traditions  of  his  father  and  his  race,  from 
the  example  of  his  circle  of  relatives  in  the  Carolinas,  from 
his  early  attendance  at  the  old  log  church  in  the  Waxhaws, 
General  Jackson  had  derived  a  regard  for  religion  and  its  ob- 
servances, which,  in  the  wildest  period  of  his  life,  was  never 
wholly  forgotten  by  him.  To  clergymen  he  always  paid  par- 
ticular respect,  and  among  them  he  found  some  of  his  warm- 
est friends.  Without  ever  being  a  "Sabbatarian,"  he  was 
an  observer  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  a  church-goer.  On  Sunday 
mornings  he  would  say  to  his  guests :  "  Gentlemen,  do  what 
you  please  in  my  house  ;  /  am  going  to  church."  The  lan- 
guage which  Henry  Clay  employed  upon  moving  the  appoint* 
VOL.  m — 41 
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ment  of  a  national  fast  day,  in  view  of  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1832^  describes  exactly  the  religious  feelings  of 
General  Jackson  during  sixty  years  of  his  life.  ^'  I  am  no 
member  of  a  religious  sect/'  said  Mr.  Clay,  "I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  I  regret  that  I  am  not.  I  wish  that  I  was^ 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be.  But  I  have,  and  I  always  have 
had,  a  profound  respect  for  Christianity,  the  religion  of  my 
fathers,  and  for  its  rites,  its  usages,  and  its  observances." 

How  much  the  religious  tendencies  of  General  Jackson 
were  strengthened  by  the  example  of  his  wife,  and  how  much 
more  by  her  affecting  death  at  the  moment  when  he  needed 
her  most,  we  have  already  seen ;  and  how  he  gave  her  his 
solemn  promise  to  join  the  church  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
with  })olitics.  The  letters  which  he  wrote,  during  his  presi- 
dency, to  members  of  his  own  family,  abound  in  religious  ex- 
pressions. The  following  to  Mrs.  Emily  Donelson,  the  wife 
of  his  valued  private  secretary,  will  serve  to  show  the  strong 
tendency  of  his  mind  to  region  during  those  exciting  and 
turbulent  years. 

OENBRAL  JA0X8OK  TO  MRS.  VmLY  DOITSLSOK. 

**WABBiiroToy,  Kor«mber  27Ui,  18M. 

"  Mt  Dear  Emilt  :  Your  kind  and  acceptable  letter  of  the  11th  instant 
was  received  on  tlie  23d,  whilst  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  a  seyere 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  threatened  a  speedy  end  to  my  exist- 
ence, but)  with  sincere  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence^  who  holds  our  exist- 
ence here  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  I  have  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able 
to  write  you  tliis  letter,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours,  and  to  offer 
to  Him  who  made  us  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  His  kindness 
to  yon  in  restoring  you  to  health  again,  and  with  my  prayers  for  your  per- 
fect recovery,  and  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  superintend  the  bringing 
up  and  educating  of  your  dear  children,  and  be  a  comfort  to  your  dear 
husband,  who  has  a  great  solicitude  about  you,  and  great  anxiety  to  speed* 
ily  return  to  you ;  but  my  sudden  attack  has  detained  him. 

"  I  rejoice,  my  dear  Emily,  to  find  your  spirits  are  good,  and  that  you 
are  able  to  take  exercise  daily.  This  is  necessary  to  your  perfect  recoveiy ; 
and  trust  in  a  kind  Providence,  that  in  time  you  will  be  completely  re- 
stored to  your  health.  You  are  young,  and  with  care  and  good  treatment, 
w91  outgrow  your  disease,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  take  oold  this 
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•  winter,  and  as  soon  as  Doctor  Htint's  prescription  reaches  jou,  I  wocdd 

advise  you  to  pursue  it    The  digitalis,  I  fear,  is  too  exciting  to  the  pulsa 

**  The  doctor  tells  me  I  lost  from  tide  lungs,  and  by  the  lancet  and  cup- 

^  ping,  upwards  of  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  which  stopped  the  hemorrhage 

f  without  the  aid  of  that  potent,  but  pernicious,  remedy  to  the  stomach,  sugar 

f  of  lead,    I  am  now  mendmg  as  fast  as  I  could  expect,  and  if  I  <»n  keep 

f  dear  of  taking  cold  this  winter,  I  hope  to  be  spared,  and  to  return  to  the 

Hermitage  in  the  spring,  and  again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 

your  dear  children,  to  whom  present  me  affectionately. 

"  My  dear  Emily,  the  chastisement  by  our  Maker,  we  ought  to  receive 
'  as  a  rebuke  from  Him,  and  thank  Him  for  the  mildness  of  it — ^which  was 

to  bring  to  our  view,  and  that  it  may  be  always  before  us,  that  we  arc 
I  mere  tenants  at  will  here.    And  we  ought  to  live  daily,  so  as  to  be  pre- 

pared to  die,  for  we  know  not  when  we  may  be  called  home.  Then  let  ub 
receive  our  chastisements  as  blessings  from  Gbd ;  and  let  us  so  live  that  we 
may  say  with  the  sacred  poet : 

What  though  the  Father's  rod 

Drop  a  chastening  stroke, 
Yet^  lest  it  wound  their  souls  too  deep, 

Its  fury  shall  be  broke  I 

Deal  gently.  Lord,  with  those 

Whose  faith  and  pious  fear. 
Whose  hope,  and  love,  and  every  grace, 

Proclaim  their  hearts  sincere. 

"I  must  close  with  my  blessing  to  you  and  the  children.  May  Gh>d 
bless  you  and  alL    Emily,  farewell.    Affectionately, 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

The  promiBe  which  he  made  to  his  wife^  in  the  grove  that 
shades  the  Hermitage  chnrch  he  remembered,  but  did  not 
strictly  keep.  In  August,  1838,  he  wrote  to  one  who  had  ad- 
dressed him  on  the  subject :  ^'  I  would  long  since  have  made 
this  solemn  public  dedication  to  Almighty  God,  but  knowing 
the  wretchedness  of  this  world,  and  how  prone  many  are  to  evil, 
that  the  scoffer  of  religion  would  have  cried  out — *  hypocrisy  I . 
he  has  joined  the  church  for  political  effect,'  I  thought  it  best 
to  postpone  this  public  act  until  my  retirement  to  the  shades 
of  private  life,  when  no  false  imputation  could  be  made  that 
might  be  injurious  to  religLon."    He  pa«se(Jl  two  or  three 
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years,  however,  in  "  the  shades  of  private  life/'  before  he  per- 
formed the  act  referred  to  in  this  letter. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  pastor  of  an  influential  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Nashville,  I  received  the  information 
which  is  now  to  be  imparted  to  the  reader.  It  was  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Edgar's  that  produced  in  General  Jackson  the  state 
of  mind  that  led  to  hLsi  connecting  himself  with  the  church, 
and  it  was  Dr.  Edgar  who  administered  to  him  his  first  com- 
munion. He  is,  therefore,  the  source  of  trustworthy  inform- 
ation on  this  interesting  subject. 

It  was  about  the  year  1839  that  Dr.  Edgar  was  first  invited 
to  the  Hermitage  for  the  purpose  of  administering  religions 
advice  to  its  inmates.  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  amiable  and  estima- 
ble wife  of  the  General's  son,  was  sick  in  body  and  troubled 
in  mind.  General  Jackson  invited  his  reverend  friend  to  call 
and  see  her,  and  endeavor  to  clear  her  mind  of  the  cloud  of 
perplexity  and  apprehension  which  hung  over  it.  In  the 
course  of  her  conversation  with  the  Doctor,  she  chanced  to 
say,  in  the  General's  hearing,  that  she  felt  herself  to  be  ''  a 
great  sinner." 

"  You  a  sinner  ?"  interposed  the  (General,  "  why,  you  are 
all  purity  and  goodness  I  Join  Dr.  Edgar's  church,  by  all 
means." 

This  remark  was  considered  by  the  clergyman  a  proof  that, 
at  that  time,  General  Jackson  was  '^  blind"  as  to  the  nature 
of  true  religion.  Soon  after  this  interview  Mrs.  Jackson's 
anxiety  was  relieved,  and  she  waited  to  join  the  church  only 
for  a  suitable  opportunity. 

Ere  long  a  "  protracted  meeting"  was  held  in  the  little 
church  on  the  Hermitage  farm.  Dr.  Edgar  conducted  the 
exercises,  and  the  family  at  the  Hermitage  were  constant  in 
their  attendance.  The  last  day  of  the  meeting  arrived,  which 
was  also  the  last  day  of  the  week.  General  Jackson  sat  in 
his  accustomed  seat,  and  Dr.  Edgar  preached.  The  subject 
of  the  sermon  was  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  the  af- 
fSedrs  of  men,  a  subject  congenial  with  the  habitual  tone  of 
General  Jaokson's.  mipd.    The  preacher  spoke  in  detaU  of  the 
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perils  which  beset  the  life  of  man,  and  how  often  he  is  pr^ 
served  from  sickness  and  sudden  death.  Seeing  General 
Jackson  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  his  discourse,  the 
eloquent  preacher  sketched  the  career  of  a  man  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  dangers  of  human  life,  had  encountered 
those  of  the  wilderness,  of  war,  and  of  keen  political  con- 
flict ;  who  had  escaped  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  the 
attack  of  his  country's  enemies,  the  privations  and  &tigues 
of  border  warfare,  and  the  aim  of  the  assassin.  How  is  it, 
exclaimed  the  preacher,  that  a  man  endowed  with  reason  and 
gifted  with  intelligence  can  pass  through  such  scenes  as  these 
unharmed,  and  not  see  the  hand  of  Grod  in  his  deliverance  ? 
While  enlarging  on  this  theme,  Dr.  Edgar  saw  that  his  words 
were  sinking  deep  into  the  General's  heart,  and  he  spoke  with 
unusual  animation  and  impressiveness. 

The  service  ended.  General  Jackson  got  into  his  carriage, 
and  was  riding  homeward.  He  was  overtaken  by  Dr.  Edgar 
on  horseback.  He  hailed  the  Doctor,  and  said  he  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Both  having  alighted,  the  General  led  the 
clergyman  a  little  way  into  the  grove. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  General,  "  I  want  you  to  come  home 
with  me  to-night.'' 

"I  can  not  to-night,"  was  the  reply;  "I  am  engaged 
elsewhere." 

"  Doctor,"  repeated  the  General,  "  I  want  you  to  come 
home  with  me  to-night." 

Dr.  Edgar  said  that  he  had  prcmiised  to  visit  that  even- 
ing a  sick  lady,  and  he  felt  bound  to  keep  his  promise.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  the  reply,  said  a 
third  time,  and  more  pleadingly  than  before  : 

'^  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  come  home  with  me  to-night." 

"  General  Jackson,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  my  word  is 
pledged  ;  I  can  not  break  it ;  but  I  will  be  at  the  H^mit- 
age  to-morrow  morning  very  early." 

The  anxious  man  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  this 
arrangement,  and  went  home  alone.  He  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment.   He  passed  the  evening  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
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night  in  meditation,  in  reading,  in  conyersing  with  his  be- 
loved daughter,  in  prayers.  He  was  eorely  distressed.  Late 
at  night,  when  his  daughter  left  him,  he  was  still  agitated 
and  sorrowful.  What  ti^oughts  passed  through  his  noind  as 
he  paced  his  room  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  of  tohcst  sins 
he  repented,  and  what  actions  of  his  life  he  wished  he  had 
not  done,  no  one  knows,  or  will  ever  know. 

But  the  value  of  this  upheaving  of  the  soul  depends  upon 
that.  There  is  a  repentance  which  is  radical,  sublime,  re- 
generating. There  is  a  repentance  which  is  shallow  and 
fruitless.  Conversion  means  a  turning.  It  is  only  when  we 
know  from  what  a  man  turns,  and  to  what  he  turns,  that  we 
can  know  whether  his  turning  is  of  any  benefit  to  him. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  emancipating  himself,  in 
one  night  of  agony  and  joy,  in  one  thrilling  instant  of  time, 
from  the  domination  of  pride  and  desire.  He  who  is  walk- 
ing along  the  plain  can  not  reach  the  mountain  top  in  a 
moment;  but  in  a  moment  he  can  set  his  face  toward  it, 
and  begin  to  scale  the  height  Touching  the  nature  and 
worth  of  this  crisis  in  Greneral  Jackson's  life  I  know  no- 
thing, and  can  say  nothing.  We  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  whether  the  sjpirit  of  the  man  had  changed, 
or  whether  to  the  last  he  remained  what  we  have  seen  him 
hitherto. 

As  the  day  was  breaking,  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  his 
troubled  soul,  and  a  great  peace  fell  upon  him. 

To  Dr.  Edgar,  who  came  to  him  soon  after  sunrise,  Gren- 
eral Jackson  told  the  joyful  history  of  the  night,  and  expres- 
sed a  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  with  his  daughter 
that  very  morning.  The  usual  questions  respecting  doctrine 
and  experience  were  satis&otorily  answered  by  the  candidate. 
Then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  The  clergyman 
said  at  length : 

'^  General,  there  is  one  more  question  which  it  is  my  dutj 
to  ask  you.    Can  you  forgive  all  your  enemies  ?" 

The  question  was  evidently  unexpected,  and  the  candidate 
was  silent  for  a  while. 
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"  My  political  enemiea,"  said  he,  "  I  can  fieely  foi^re  ; 
but  as  for  those  who  abused  me  when  I  was  serving  my 
country  in  the  field,  and  those  who  attacked  me  for  serving 
my  coimtry — ^Doctor,  that  is  a  different  case/' 

The  Doctor  assured  him  that  it  was  not.  Christianity, 
he  said,  forbade  the  indulgence  of  enmity  absolutely  and  in 
all  cases.  No  man  could  be  received  into  a  Christian  church 
who  did  not  cast  out  of  his  heart  every  feeling  of  that 
nature.  It  was  a  condition  that  was  fundamental  and  indis- 
pensable. 

After  a  considerable  pause  the  candidate  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  forgive  all  who  had  injured  him,  even  those 
who  had  assailed  him  for  what  he  done  for  his  country  in  the 
field.  The  clergyman  then  consented  to  his  sharing  in  the 
solemn  ceremonial  of  the  morning,  and  left  the  room  to  com- 
municate the  glad  tidings  to  Mrs.  Jackson.  She  hastened  to 
the  General's  apartment.  They  rushed  with  tears  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  remained  long  in  a  fond  and  silent  em- 
brace. 

The  Hermitage  church  was  crowded  to  the  utmost  of  its 
small  capacity  ;  the  very  windows  were  darkened  with  the 
eager  faces  of  the  servants.  After  the  usual  services,  the 
General  rose  to  make  the  required  public  declaration  of  his 
concurrence  with  the  doctrines,  and  his  resolve  to  obey  the 
precepts,  of  the  church.  He  leaned  heavily  upon  his  stick 
with  both  hands  ;  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  His  daugh- 
ter, the  fair,  young  matron,  stood  beside  him.  Amid  a  si- 
lence the  most  profound,  the  General  answered  the  questions 
proposed  to  him.  When  he  was  formally  pronounced  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  the  clergyman  was  about  to  continue 
the  services,  the  long  restrained  feeling  of  the  congregation 

^  burst  forth  in  sobs  and  exclamations,  which  compelled  him 

^  to  pause  for  several  minutes.    The  clergyman  himself  was 

speechless  with  emotion,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  exul- 

^  tation  of  the  hour.    A  fisimiliar  hymn  was  raised,  in  which 

the  entire  assembly,  both  within  and  without  the  church, 

\ 
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joined  with  an  ecstatic  fervor  which  at  once  expressed  and 
relieved  their  feelings.* 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life^  General  Jackson 
spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  biblical 
commentaries,  and  the  hymn-book,  which  last  he  always  pro- 
nounced in  the  old-fashioned  way,  hime  book.  The  work 
known  as  ^^  Scotf  s  Bible"  was  his  chief  delight ;  he  read  it 
through  twice  before  he  died.  Nightly  he  read  prayers  in 
the  presence  of  his  family  and  household  servants.  I  say 
read  prayers,  for  so  I  was  informed  by  those  who  often  heard 
him  do  it.  But  there  has  been  published  a  description  of  the 
family  worship  at  the  Hermitage,  which  represents  the  Gen- 
eral as  delivering  an  extempore  prayer. 

The  Hermitage  church,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  the  General's  removal  to  Washington,  had  not  been  able 
to  maintain  itself ;  but  the  event  which  we  have  just  related 
caused  it  to  be  reorganized.  At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of 
the  resuscitated  church,  General  Jackson  was  nominated  a 
"ruling  elder.'' 

"No,''  said  he,  "  the  Bible  says,  ^  Be  not  hasty  in  laying 
on  of  hands.'  I  am  too  young  in  the  church  for  such  an 
office.  My  countiymen  have  given  me  high  honors,  but  I 
should  esteem  the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  a  far  higher  honor  than  any  I  have  ever  received.    I 

propose  brother  ^  and  brother  "  (two  aged 

neighbors.) 

The  misfortimes  which  had  befallen  his  son  induced  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  1843,  to  cancel  a  will  which  he  had  made 
sevaul  years  before,  and  to  prepare  a  new  one.  The  first 
will  bestowed  a  handsome  legacy  upon  a  fiivorite  nephew ; 

*  Ber.  K  F.  Berkle7,  an  episcopal  deigyman  of  Kentucky,  writes:  "Mr. 
Clay  was  baptized  in  his  parlor  at  Ashland,  on  the  2 2d  of  June,  18i7,  in  oar 
tisoal  way,  by  pouring  a  handful  of  water  on  his  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Tnmty ;  one  of  his  danghters-in-law  and  four  of  hia  grand-daughteiB  being  bap- 
tised at  the  same  time^  aod  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  The  reaaon  of  hia  re- 
ceiving this  holy  ordinaooe  at  home  wa%  that  my  ooogregatioa  at  the  time  w«fe 
buUding  a  new  church  edifice^  and  we  had  no  fitter  place  for  the  perfonnanoe 
of  tliese  aacied  ritea'* 
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the  second  left  the  entire  estate  to  his  son  in  fee  simple.  In 
connection  with  this  subject^  Major  Lewis  related  to  me  some 
interesting  particulars  of  an  interview  between  himself  and 
the  ex-President,  which  occurred  just  after  the  execution  of 
the  new  will. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June.  ^^  Come,  Major/' 
said  the  General,  ^4t  's  a  pleasant  day,  let  us  take  a  stroll/' 
He  seemed  very  weak,  scarcely  able  to  walk ;  and  had  much 
difficulty  in  breathing.  After  walking  a  short  distance.  Ma- 
jor Lewis  advised  him  to  return,  but  he  would  not.  A  second 
and  a  third  time,  the  Major  entreated  him  to  go  no  further. 
"  No,  Major,"  he  said,  "  I  set  out  to  show  you  my  cotton 
field,  and  I  will  go."  They  reached  the  field,  at  length,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  stump  to  admire  its  flourishing  appearance. 
Suddenly  changing  the  subject,  the  General  told  his  compan- 
ion that  he  had  made  a  new  will,  leaving  his  whole  estate 
tmconditionally  to  his  son.  Major  Lewis  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, and  advised  that  a  part  of  the  property  should  be  set- 
tled upon  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  children,  enough  to  secure 
them  against  want  in  case  his  son's  speculations  should  con- 
tinue to  be  unsuccessful. 

"No,"  said  the  General  after  a  long  pause,  "  that  would 
show  a  want  of  confidence.  If  «Ae,"  pointing  to  the  tomb  in 
the  garden,  "  were  alive,  she  would  wish  him  to  have  it  all, 
and  to  me  her  wish  is  law." 

The  new  will,  therefore,  remained  unaltered.  It  is  a  most 
characteristic  document,  and  nothing  in  it  is  more  character- 
istic than  the  honest  anxiety  it  exhibited  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  to  Messrs.  Blair  and  Bives. 


GENERAL    JACKSON'S    WILL. 

HmorAOir  JniM  Tth,  18411 
Lr  TBM  Kamb  or  God,  Amsk: — ^I,  Andrew  Jackson,  Sr.,  being  of 
sound  mind,  memory,  and  understandiDg,  and  imprasaed  with  the  great  un- 
certainty of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death,  and  being  desirous  to  diq)Ote 
of  my  temporal  affairs  so  that  alter  my  death  no  contention  may  arise  rel- 
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ative  to  the  same ;  and  whereas^  since  executing  my  will  of  the  30th  of 
September,  1833,  mj  estate  has  become  greatly  involved  by  my  liabili- 
ties for  the  debts  of  my  well-beloved  and  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackscm, 
Jr.,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  alter  the  same:  Therefore  I,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Sr^  of  the  Comity  of  Davidson,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  do 
make,  ordain,  publish,  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament^  revok- 
ing all  other  wills  by  me  heretofore  made. 

Firttj  I  bequeath  my  body  to  the  dust  whence  it  comes,  and  my  sod 
to  God  who  gave  it,  hoping  for  a  happy  immortality  through  the  atoning 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world.  My  desire  is, 
that  my  body  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  dear  departed  wife,  in  the  garden 
at  the  Hermitage,  in  the  vault  prepared  in  the  garden,  and  aU  expenses  paid 
by  my  executor  hereafter  named. 

Sdcondkfj  That  all  my  just  debts  be  pud  out  of  my  personal  and  real  es- 
tate by  my  executor ;  for  which  purpose,  to  meet  the  debt  of  my  good  iriends 
General  J.  B.  Planchin  &  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  loaned  to  me  to  meet  the  debt 
due  by  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plantation  from  Hiram  G. 
Runnels,  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  State  of 
MissisBippi ;  also,  a  debt  due  by  me  of  ten  thousand  dollars^  bom>wed  of 
my  friends  Blair  and  Bives^  of  the  dty  of  Washington  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia^ with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  being  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  lands  bought  of  Hiram  G.  Bunnels  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  the  faithful 
payment  of  the  aforesaid  recited  debts,  I  hereby  bequeath  all  my  real  and 
personal  estate.    After  these  debts  are  fully  paid, 

^%m%,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr., 
the  tract  of  land  whereon  I  now  live,  known  as  the  Hermitage  tract,  with 
its  butts  and  boundaries,  with  all  its  appendi^ges  of  the  three  lots  of  land 
bought  of  Samuel  Donelson,  Thomas  J.  Donelson,  and  Alexander  Donel- 
son,  sons  and  heirs  of  Savern  Donelson,  deceased,  all  adjoining  the  Ho-- 
mitage  tract^  agreeable  to  their  butts  and  boundaries,  with  all  the  appurten- 
ances thereto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  with  all  my  negroes 
that  I  may  die  possessed  o^  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  named,  with  aO 
their  increase  after  the  before  recited  debts  are  fully  paid,  with  aU  the 
household  furniture,  farming  tools,  stock  of  aU  kind,  both  on  the  Hermitage 
tract  &rms,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Mississippi  plantation,  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  for  ever.  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  my  last  wiH  and  tes- 
tament is,  that  ill  my  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  is  hereby  first 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  above  recited  debts  and  interest ;  and  when 
they  are  fully  paid,  the  residue  of  all  my  estate^  real,  perwnal,  and  mixed, 
is  hereby  bequeathed  to  my  adopted  son  A.  Jaokson,  Jr.,  with  the  ezoap- 
tions  hereafter  named,  to  him  and  his  heirs  £br  ever. 

Ilmrth^  Whereas  I  have  beretofiHe  by  ooavqraiioe,  depoeited  with  wr 
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beloved  daughter,  Sarah  Jackson,  wife  of  my  adopted  son,  A.  Jackson,  Jr., 
given  to  my  beloved  granddaughter,  Baohael  Jackson,  daagbter  of  A.  Jack- 
son, Jr.  and  Sarah  his  wife,  several  negroes  therein  described,  which  I 
hereby  confirm — ^I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  grandson,  Andrew 
Jadcson,  son  of  A.  Jackson,  Jr.  and  Sarah  his  wife^  a  negro  boy  named 
Ned,  son  of  Blacksmith  Aaron  and  Hannah  his  wife,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

I%fthj  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  little  grandson,  Samuel  Jack- 
son, son  of  A.  Jackson,  Jr.  and  his  much  beloved  wife  Sarah,  one  negro 
boy  named  Davy  or  Gborge^  son  of  Squire  and  his  wife  Qiney,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever. 

SioBOi^  To  my  bdoved  and  affectionate  daughter,  Sarah  Jackson,  wife 
of  my  adopted  and  well  beloved  son,  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  I  hereby  reoognisei, 
by  this  bequest^  the  gift  I  made  her  on  her  marriage,  of  the  negro  girl 
Gracy,  which  I  bought  for  her,  and  gave  her  to  my  daughter  Sarah  as  her 
maid  and  seamstress,  with  her  increase,  with  my  house-servant  Hannah 
and  her  two  daughters,  namely,  Charlotte  and  Mary,  to  her  and  her  heirs 
for  ever.  This  gift  and  bequest  is  made  for  my  great  affection  for  her — as 
a  memento  of  her  uniform  attention  to  me  and  kindness  on  all  occasions, 
and  particulariy  when  worn  down  with  sickness,  pain,  and  debility.  She 
has  been  more  than  a  daughter  to  me,  and  I  hope  she  never  will  be  dift- 
turbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  gift  and  bequest  by  any  one. 

Sevenlh^  I  bequeath  to  my  well  beloved  nephew,  Andrew  J.  Donelson, 
son  of  Samuel  Donelson,  deceased,  the  elegant  sword  presented  to  me  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  this  injunction,  that  he  fail  not  to  use  it  when 
necessary  in  support  and  protection  of  our  glorious  union,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  beloved  country,  should  they  be 
assailed  by  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  traitors.  This,  from  the  great 
change  in  my  worldly  affiurs  of  late,  is,  with  my  blessing,  all  I  can  bequeath 
him,  doing  justice  to  those  creditors  to  whom  I  am  responsible.  This  be- 
quest is  made  as  a  memento  of  the  high  regard,  affection,  and  esteem  I 
bear  for  him,  as  a  high-minded,  honest,  and  honorable  man. 

Eightk^  To  my  grand-nephew,  Andrew  Jackson  Coffee,  I  bequeath  the 
elegant  sword  presented  to  me  by  the  Rifle  Company  of  New  Orieans, 
commanded  by  Captain  Beal,  as  a  memento  of  my  regard,  and  to  bring  to 
his  recoUectbn  the  gallant  services  of  his  deceased  father.  General  John 
Coffee,  in  the  late  Indian  and  British  war,  under  my  command,  and  his 
galUnt  conduct  in  defense  of  New  Orieans  in  1814  apd  1815,  with  this 
injunction :  that  he  wield  it  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  secured  to  the 
American  citizen  under  our  glorious  oonstitutioQ,  against  all  invaders^ 
whether  foreign  foes  or  intestine  traiton. 

I  bequeath  to  my  beloved  grandson,  Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  A.  Jack- 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Saiah  his  wife,  the  sword  presented  to  me  by  the  citizens  of 
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Fhiladelphiflj  with  this  injunction :  that  he  will  always  nse  it  in  defisose  of 
the  constitution  and  our  glorious  union,  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  r^ub- 
lican  system :  remembering  the  motto — "  Draw  me  not  without  oocasion, 
nor  sheath  me  without  honor." 

The  pistols  of  General  La&yette,  which  were  presented  by  him  to  Gen- 
eral George  Washington,  and  by  Oolonel  William  Bobertson  presented  to 
me,  I  bequeath  to  George  Washington  Lafayette,  as  a  memento  of  the  il- 
lustrious personages  through  whose  hands  they  haye  passed — hit  /ather, 
and  the  foUher  of  his  country. 

The  gold  box  presented  to  me  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  large  silver  yase  presented  to  me  by  the  ladies  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  my  natire  State,  with  the  large  picture  representing  the 
unfurling  of  the  American  banner,  presented  to  me  by  the  citizens  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  when  it  was  refused  to  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  leave  in  trust  to  my  son,  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  witii  directions  that  should  our 
happy  country  not  be  blessed  with  peace,  an  event  not  always  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  will,  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  end  of  the  conflict^  present  eadi 
of  said  articles  of  inestimable  value  to  that  patriot,  residing  in  the  city  or 
State  from  which  they  were  presented,  who  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  coon^ 
tiymen  or  the  ladies  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  in  defense  <k  has  ooon- 
tcy  and  our  country's  rights. 

The  pocket  spygkss  which  was  used  by  Gkneral  Washington  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  presented  to  me  by  Mr,  Custis,  having  been 
burned  with  my  dwelling-house,  the  Hermitage,  with  many  other  invalu- 
able relics,  I  can  make  no  disposition  of  them.  As  a  memento  of  my  high 
regard  for  General  Bobert  Armstrong,  as  a  gentleman,  patriot^  and  soldier, 
as  well  as  for  his  meritorious  military  services  under  my  command  dniing 
the  late  British  and  Lidian  war,  and  remembering  the  gallant  bearing  of 
him  and  his  gallant  litUe  band  at  Enotochopco  creek,  when,  falling  despe- 
rately wounded,  he  called  out — "  My  brave  feUows,  some  may  &1],  but 
save  the  cannon" — as  a  memento  of  all  these  things,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  him  my  case  of  pistols  and  sword  worn  by  me  throu^out  my  miKtary 
career,  well  satisfied  that  in  his  hands  they  vrill  never  be  disgraced — that 
they  will  never  be  used  or  drawn  without  occasion,  nor  sheathed  but  with 
honor. 

LasUy,  I  leave  to  my  beloved  son  all  my  waUdng-canes  and  other  relics, 
to  be  distributed  among  my  young  relatives-^namesakes—first,  to  my 
much  esteemed  namesake,  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  son  of  my  esteemed 
nephew,  A.  J.  Donelson,  his  first  choice,  and  then  to  be  distributed  as  A. 
Jadcson,  Jr.,  may  think  proper. 

Xoi%,  I  appoint  my  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  my  whole  and 
sole  executor  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament^  and  direct  that  no  security 
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be  required  of  him  for  the  faithful  execution  and  discharge  of  the  trusts 
hereby  reposed  in  him. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  this  7th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  affixed  my  seal, 
hereby  revoking  all  wills  heretofore  made  by  me,  and  in  the  presence  of 

Mabion  Adams, 

Elxzabsth  D.  Lots,  ANDREW  JAOESON  {JSnO), 

ThOS.  J.  DONELSON, 
BlOHARD  SmTTH, 

B.  Abmstsoko. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

OENEBAL    JAOKSOK    ANNEXES    TEXAS. 

'^  Extending  the  area  of  freedom''  (to  use  his  own  Ian- 
gnage)^  by  the  annexation  of  Texas^  was  the  last  political 
project  which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  the  pen  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  In  promoting  this  important  measure  he  displayed 
an  energy  and  a  pugnacity  seldom  exhibited,  before  or  since, 
by  a  politician  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

For  forty  years  or  more  Oeneral  Jackson  had  cherished 
the  desire  to  push  the  Spaniards  further  back  from  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States.  In  Col.  Burr's  fiUibus- 
tering  scheme  of  1806,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  conquest 
of  Texas,  he  had  heartily  sympathised.  Yet  he  assented  to 
the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  which  gave  us  Florida,  and  gave 
up  Texas.  We  have  shown  that  he  did  so  in  a  previous 
volume.^  To  the  opinions  expressed  in  1820  he  adhered,  so 
far  as  is  known,  until  he  came  to  the  presidency  in  1829, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  Texas  by  negotiation, 
which  failed. 

In  1830,  General  Sam  Houston,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
to  Washington,  a  man  ruined  in  fortune  and  impaired  in 

•  Boo  YoL  IL,  p.  68ft. 
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reputation.  He  lived  for  a  while  ia  a  boarding-hotise;  where 
also  resided  a  certain  Dr.  Robert  Mayo,  once  a  well  known 
name,  long  ago  forgotten.  With  Mayo  General  Houston 
gradually  became  intimate,  and  to  him  he  finally  confided  the 
particulars  of  a  grand  project  for  wresting  Texas  from  the 
feeble  grasp  of  Mexico,  and  founding  an  independent  repub- 
lic. Dr.  Mayo,  who  was  then  one  of  those  waiters  upon 
Providence  whom  we  call  office-seekers,  betrayed  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  revealed  the  scheme  to  the  President  in  a 
long  letter.  Heading  his  epistle  with  the  cipher  which  the 
adventurers  employed  in  their  secret  correspondence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  impart  to  the  President  the  substance  of  Houston's 
revelations.  "  I  learned  from  him,"  wrote  Mayo,  "  that  he 
was  organizing  an  expedition  against  Texas ;  to  afford  a 
cloak  to  which  he  had  assumed  the  Indian  costume,  habits, 
and  associations,  by  settling  among  them  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Texas.  That  nothing  was  more  easy  to  accomplish 
than  the  conquest  and  possession  of  that  extensive  and  fer- 
tile country,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Indians  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Territory,  and  recruits  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  in  his  view  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to 
strike  a  blow  to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico.-  That  it  was 
ample  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  separate 
and  independent  government  from  the  United  States.  That 
the  expedition  would  be  got  ready  with  all  possible  despatch, 
that  the  demonstration  would  and  must  be  made  in  about 
twelve  months  from  that  time.  That  the  event  of  success 
opened  the  most  unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  to  those  who 
would  embark  in  it,  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  fiicili- 
tate  his  recruiting  he  wished  to  elevate  himself  in  the  public 
confidence  by  the  aid  of  my  communications  to  the  Richmond 
Enquirer.  That  I  should  have  a  surgeoncy  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  he  recommended  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remove 
along  with  him  and  practice  physic  among  the  Indians  in  the 
territory.* 

•Eight  Team  in  Washington.    B/ Dr.  Bohert  Kayo,  Baltimore^  1839 
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Soon  after  General  Houston  had  made  these  commtinica- 
tionSy  Mayo  fell  in  with  another  of  the  confederates,  who  con- 
firmed them — a  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  been  recently  dismissed 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Hunter  informed 
Dr.  Mayo  that  ^^  he  was  a  bona  Jide  agent  of  the  recruiting 
service  for  this  district ;  that  there  were  agencies  established 
in  all  the  principal  towns ;  that  several  thousands  had  al- 
ready enlisted  along  the  seaboard,  from  New  England  to 
Georgia,  inclusive ;  that  each  man  paid  thirty  dollars  to  the 
common  fund,  and  took  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  good  faith  to 
the  cause  on  joining  the  party  ;  that  they  were  to  repair,  in 
their  individual  capacities  as  travelers,  to  different  points  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  already  char« 
tered  steamboats  on  which  to  embark,  and  thence  ply  to  their 
rendezvous,  somewhere  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas  or  Texas, 
convenient  for  action." 

Here  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Burr  project  of 
1806.  The  revelations  of  Hunter  were  communicated  to  the 
President  by  the  zealous  Mayo. 

When  we  consider  the  relations  existing  between  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  General  Houston,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  President  was  ignorant  of  Houston's  designs.  His 
office,  however,  compelled  him  to  assume  an  attitude  of  op- 
position to  them.  Upon  the  back  of  Dr.  Mayo's  letter  he 
wrote  these  words :  "  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  contemplated  in- 
vasion of  Texas,  private  and  confidential — a  letter  to  be 
written  confidential,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Ar- 
kansas, with  copy  of  confidential  letter  to  Wm.  Fulton,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Territory  of  Florida."  This  indorsement 
seems  to  indicate  agitation  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  the 
"  Wm*  Fulton,  Esq.,"  mentioned  in  it  was  not  the  "  secretary 
of  the  Territory  of  Florida,"  but  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas. 

A  letter  was  written,  marked  "strictly  confidential," 
which  communicated  the  substance  of  Mayo's  information, 
but  expressed  the  opinion  that  that  information  was  "  eiron* 
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eons/'  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Falton  was  ordered  to  be  on  the 
look'Ont  for  a  possible  descent  npon  Texas,  and  to  let  the 
President  know  if  any  suspicions  movements  were  made  in 
the  south-western  country.  In  all  that  he  did  Mr.  Fulton 
was  enjoined  to  observe  the  "  utmost  secrecy." 

In  due  time,  G^n.  Houston  entered  upon  the  execution 
of  his  scheme.  That  he  experienced  no  serious  hindrance 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  General 
Jackson  watched  his  movements  with  interest  and  with  sym- 
pathy, are  facts  well  known  to  us.  The  last  year  of  General 
Jackson's  presidency  saw  Houston  master  of  the  province, 
and  Santa  Afia  a  prisoner  in  his  hands.  SantA  Afia  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Mexico  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
use  his  influence  to  induce  his  government  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas.  A  mob  prevented  his  return. 
In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  came  to  Washington ;  had  several 
interviews  with  General  Jackson,  the  purport  of  which  has 
not  been  disclosed ;  and  was  sent  home  in  a  national 
vessel. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  White  House,  General  Jackson 
employed  many  hours  in  burning  useless  papers,  and  in  re- 
turning letters  to  the  authors  of  them.  Dr.  Mayo  recdved 
back  his  letter  of  1830,  and  with  it,  in  the  same  envelope,  a 
copy,  in  General  Jackson's  own  hand,  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  referred  to  above.  The  sending  of  the  Fulton  letter 
was  probably  an  accident.  Instead  of  returning  it  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Mayo  showed  it  to  members  of  the  Opposition,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  read  it  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  purpose  that  is  obvious.  General  Jackson 
avowed  the  belief,  in  an  affidavit,  that  Dr.  Mayo  had  stolen 
the  Fulton  letter  from  his  office  in  the  White  House.  Dr. 
Mayo  swore  that  he  received  it  with  his  own  confidential  epis- 
tle. In  either  case,  General  Jackson  was  not  far  wrong  when 
be  spoke  of  his  own  letter  to  Fulton  as  the  letter  ^'  purloined" 
by  Dr.  Mayo. 

With  this  explanation,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  under- 
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stand  the  events  wliich  roused  the  aged  lion  from  the  quies- 
cence natural  to  his  years^  and  caused  him  to  roar  and  show 
his  teeth^  as  of  old. 

General  Harrison  had  triumphed  and  died.  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  Vice-President  had  succeeded  him.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1844  was  approaching.  Henry  Clay,  the  beloved,  the 
often  disappointed,  was  to  be  the  candidate  for  the  whigs. 
Mr.  Yan  Buren,  defeated  in  1840  because  of  his  immovable 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  the  man  entitled 
by  that  party's  '^  usages,"  to  be  its  candidate  in  1844.  A 
faction,  headed  (according  to  Col.  Benton)  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  resolved  upon  his  being  dropped  by  the  nominating  con- 
vention. To  effect  their  purpose,  the  faction  devised  a  new 
and  popular  "  issue,"  or,  as  we  now  phrase  it,  a  "  new  plank 
in  the  platform  ;"  one  upon  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not 
stand ;  namely,  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  As 
Mexico  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  province,  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico.  But  what 
of  that  if  a  president  could  be  elected  thereby  ?  Early  in 
1843,  Mr.  Gilmer  of  Virginia,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Oal- 
hoim,  published  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper,  an  elaborate  plea 
for  immediate  annexation,  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain 
had  designs  upon  Texas. 

Mr.  Gilmer's  letter  was  sent  to  General  Jackson  by  Mr. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  with 
a  request  for  the  General's  opinion  thereon.  The  object  of 
the  intriguers  was  to  obtain  from  General  Jackson  a  strong 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  ;  to 
keep  his  letter  a  secret  until  a  contrary  opinion  had  been 
published  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  and,  finally,  to  produce  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  letter  in  the  democratic  convention,  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  hopes.  General  Jackson,  sus- 
pecting no  intrigue,  replied  to  Mr.  Brown  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  completeness. 

VOL.  in — 42 
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GENERAL  JACKSON  TO  MB.   A-   T.  BROWN. 

**HsB]nTAGX,  Febnury  IS,  ISiSL 

''  My  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  23d  ultimo  has  been  received,  and  with 
it  the  MacUsoniaftf  containing  Gh>vemor  Gilmer's  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

"  You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  have  formed  an  opinion  on 
ibis  interesting  subject  It  occupied  much  of  mj  attention  during  my 
presidency^  and,  I  am  sure,  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  by  what  has 
since  transpired. 

"  Soon  after  my  election,  in  1829,  it  was  made  known  to  me  by  Mr. 
Erwip,  formerly  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  3iadrid,  that  whilst  at  that 
CSourt  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the 
western  limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Bio  Grande,  agreeably  to  the  understand- 
ing of  France ;  that  he  had  written  home  to  our  goyemment  for  powers 
to  complete  and  sign  this  negotiation ;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving  such 
authority,  the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  a  new  treaty  was  there  concluded,  by  which  the  Sabine, 
and  not  the  Rio  Grande,  was  recognissed  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana. 

''  Pinding  that  these  statements  were  true,  and  that  our  government  did 
really  give  up  that  important  territory,  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain 
it^  I  was  filled  with  astonishment.  The  right  of  the  territory  was  obtained 
firom  France.  Spain  stood  ready  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  yet  the  authority  asked  by  our  Minister  to  insert  the  true  boundary 
was  not  only  withheld,  but  in  lieu  of  it^  a  limit  was  adopted  which  stripped 
us  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  country  lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

"  On  such  a  subject^  I  thought  with  the  ancient  Romans^  that  it  was 
right  never  to  cede  any  land  or  boundary  of  the  republic^  but  always  to 
add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty,  thus  extending  the  area  of  fi:«edom ;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I  gave  our  minister  to  Mexico  in- 
Btructions  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  for  the  retrooesssion  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

"  This  negotiation  Med,  and  I  shall  ever  regret  it  as  a  misfortune  to 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gihner's  letter  presents  many  ot 
the  considerations  which,  in  my  judgment^  rendered  the  step  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries;  but  the  point  in  it^  at  that 
time,  which  most  strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I  pursued,  was  the 
iiyustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender  of  the  territory,  when  it  was  obvious 
that  it  could  have  been  retained  without  increasing  the  consideration  after- 
ward given  for  the  Floridas.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  surrender  of  so 
vast  and  important  a  territory  was  attributable  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
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of  the  tendency  of  oar  institntionSy  in  which  there  was  min^d  somewhat 
of  jealousy  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  South  and  West. 

"  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  history  of  this  question.  It 
is  past,  and  can  not  now  be  undone.  We  can  now  only  look  at  it  as  one 
of  annexation,  if  Texas  presents  it  to  us ;  and  if  she  does,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  union  require  that  it 
should  be  accepted. 

"  If,  in  a  military  point  of  Tiew  alone,  the  question  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  most  important  to  the  United  States  to  be  in  possession 
of  that  territory. 

"  Ghreat  Britain  has  already  made  treaties  with  Texas,  and  we  know 
that  far-seeing  nation  never  omits  a  circumstance,  in  her  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  world,  which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her 
military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Texas  ?  and 
reserving,  as  she  doubtiess  will,  the  north-western  boundary  question  as 
the  cause  of  war  with  us  whenever  she  chooses  to  declare  it,  let  us  sup- 
pose that,  as  an  ally  with  Texas,  we  are  to  fight  her!  Preparatory  to  such 
a  movement,  she  sends  her  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  Texas ;  organizes  them 
on  the  Sabine,  where  her  supplies  and  arms  can  be  concentrated  before  we 
have  even  notice  of  her  intentions;  makes  a  lodgment  on  the  Mississippi ; 
excites  the  negroes  to  insurrection ;  the  lower  country  falls,  and  with  it 
New  Orleans ;  and  a  servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South  and  West 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  she  is  also  moving  an  army  along  the  western 
frontier  from  Canada,  which,  in  codperation  with  the  army  from  Texaa^ 
spreads  ruin  and  havoc  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Q-ulf  of  Mexico. 

**  Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we  may  sustain,  before  such  a 
movement  could  be  repelled  with  such  forces  as  we  could  organize  on  short 
notice? 

"  Remember  that  Texas  borders  upon  us,  on  our  west,  to  42^  of  north 
latitude,  and  is  our  southern  boundary  to  the  Pacific.  Bemember,  also, 
that  if  annexed  to  the  United  States,  our  western  boundary  would  be  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  of  itself  a  fortification,  on  account  of  its  extensive, 
barren,  and  uninhabitable  plains.  With  such  a  barrier  on  our  west  we  are 
invincible.  The  whole  European  world  could  not,  in  combination  against 
us,  make  an  impression  on  our  Union.  Our  population  on  the  Pacific 
would  rapidly  increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  for  the  protection  of 
our  eastern  whalers,  and,  in  the  worst  event,  could  always  be  sustained  by 
timely  aids  firom  the  intermediate  country. 

"  From  the  Rio  Grande,  over  land,  a  large  army  could  not  march,  or 
be  supplied,  unless  from  the  Gulf  by  water,  which,  by  vigilance,  could 
always  be  intercepted  ;  and  to  march  an  army  near  the  Gulf,  they  could 
be  harassed  by  miUtia,  and  detained  until  an  organized  force  ooold  be 
raised  to  meet  them. 
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"  But  I  am  in  danger  of  running  into  nnneoessary  details^  ^Hiioh  my 
debility  will  not  enable  me  to  dose.  The  question  is  full  of  interest  also 
as  it  affects  our  domestic  relations,  and  as  it  may  bear  upon  those  of 
Mexico  to  us.  I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  it  out  to  its  consequences 
in  those  respects,  though  I  must  say  that^  in  all  aq>ects,  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  promises  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  free  insti- 
tutions,  and  is  essential  to  the  United  States,  particularly  as  lessening  the 
probabilities  of  future  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and  giving  them 
greater  efficiency  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  peace. 

"  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  on  this  subject,  and  sub- 
scribe myself  with  great  sincerity,  your  fiiend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Ajidbew  Jacksoh. 

"Hon.A.V.  Bbowm." 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  letter  are  directly  contrary 
to  those  held  by  General  Jackson  in  1820.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  written  in  that  year,  and  printed  in  a  previous 
volume  of  this  work,  he  said  :  '^  With  the  Floridas  in  our 
possession,  our  fortifications  completed,  Orleans,  the  great 
emporium  of  the  West,  is  safe.  .  .  .  From  Texas  an  in- 
vading enemy  will  never  attempt  such  an  enterprise  ;  if  he 
does,  I  will  vouch  that  the  invader  will  pay  for  his  temerity." 
For  these  reasons,  General  Jackson,  in  1820,  was  "clearly  of 
the  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  we  ought  to  be  content  with 
the  Floridas,"  and  he,  therefore,  approved  the  treaty  of 
1819. 

For  the  space  of  eleven  months  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brown 
was  kept  secret,  or  shown  only  to  a  few  of  the  leading  con- 
federates. Mr.  Van  Buren,  meanwhile,  had  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  annexation  when  it  could  be  effected  honorably, 
and  without  incurring  a  needless  risk  of  war  ;  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  project  of  immediate  annexation,  regaidless  of 
the  rights  of  Mexico.  In  March,  1844,  the  conspirators, 
after  having  perpetrated  the  fraud  of  changing  the  date  of 
General  Jackson's  letter  from  1843  to  1844,  gave  it  publicity 
in  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
were  alarmed,  and  the  General  was  apprized  of  the  trick. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  visited  the 
Hermitage  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  fully  acquainted 
with  it.    General  Jackson  could  not  retract ;  but  he  pub- 
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lisked  a  second  Texas  letter,  which,  though  it  reaffirmed  the 
positions  of  the  first,  contained  passages  eulogizing  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  highest  terms.  In  concluding  this  second  let- 
ter, the  ex-President  said  :  "  I  can  not  close  these  remarks 
without  saying  that  my  regard  for  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  so  great, 
and  my  confidence  in  his  love  of  country  is  strengthened  by 
so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance,  that  no  difference  on 
this  subject  can  change  my  opinion  of  his  character.  He  has 
evidently  prepared  his  letter  from  a  knowledge  only  of  the 
circumstances  bearing  on  the  subject  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  his  administration,  without  a  view  of  the  disclosures 
since  made,  and  which  manifest  the  probability  of  a  dangerous 
interference  with  the  affiiirs  of  Texas  by  a  foreign  power." 

This  letter  could  not  save  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  defeat  in 
the  nominating  convention — so  powerful  was  the  combination 
against  him.  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  whose  name  had 
scarcely  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  office, 
receiv^  the  nomination.  Polk,  of  course,  was  strenuous  for 
instantaneous  annexation.  He  would  have  favored  the  an- 
nexation of  the  infernal  regions  if  "  the  party  "  had  made  it  an 
"issue ;"  for  he  was  a  politician  of  the  New  York  school. 

The  first  Texas  letter  of  General  Jackson  contained  certain 
allegationB  respecting  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  pass  unquestioned.  General  Jack- 
son charged  that  administration  with  giving  up  Texas  need- 
lessly and  wantonly.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  alive  to 
meet  the  accusation,  and  he  did  meet  it  in  a  manner  that 
roused  the  angry  passions  of  his  old  antagonist.  He  not  only 
denounced  General  Jackson's  assertion  as  preposterous,  in- 
credible and  groundless,  but  repeated  his  statement,  made  years 
before  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  General  Jackson 
had  approved  the  treaty  of  1819.  Again  he  produced  his 
diary  in  proof  of  his  assertions,  and  explained  how  it  was  that 
General  Jackson  had  approved  the  treaty  though  he  was  ab- 
sent from  Washington  at  the  time  it  was  concluded.^     ^^  I 

*  This  matter  is  referred  to  in  YoL  IL,  p.  588  of  this  work,  where  Mr  ^dama 
is  said  to  have  been  in  error.  When  that  volume  was  published  I  l<ad  not  dis- 
covered the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1844. 
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have  not  said,"  remarked  Mr.  Adams,  '^  that  General  Jacloon 
was  consulted  on  the  day  upon  which  the  treaty  was  signed. 
That  would  have  been  too  late  for  consultation.  The  consul- 
tation with  General  Jackson  was  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  February,  1819,  before  the  proposal  of  the  Sabine  fojr 
the  boundary  had  been  made  finally  to  Mr.  Onis.  If  General 
Jackson  had  given  an  opinion  against  it,  I  am  persuaded  that 
Mr.  Monroe  would  still  have  persisted  in  making  the  offer. 
He  was  not  earnestly  intent  upon  the  acquisition  west  of  the 
Sabine,  then  a  wilderness,  and  which  he  thought  would 
weaken  us,  by  extending  a  line  of  defenseless  coast  upon  the 
Gulf,  always  exposed  to  invasion  by  a  foreign  naval  power." 
Mr.  Adams'  address  elicited  from  General  Jackson  an  out- 
rageous reply,  which,  though  addressed  to  a  private  individ- 
ual, was  immediately  published  in  the  newspapers. 

GENERAL  JAOKSON  TO  GENERAL  ROBERT  ARMSTRONG. 

«Hn]fnAOs»  Octobw  2M,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sra :  I  thank  you  for  Uxe  oopy  of  the  intelligence  containing  the 
address  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  the  Young  Men's  Club  of  Boston,  deliyered 
on  the  7th  instant 

^^  This  address  is  a  labored  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  <^  Mr.  Erving,  whose  statements  were  referred  to  in 
my  letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  V.  Brown  of  Februaiy  12th,  1843;  and  like 
most  of  the  prodactions  from  a  diseased  mind,  proves  little  else  bat  its  own 
weakness  and  folly. 

"  My  letter  to  Mr.  Brown  was  published  on  the  20th  of  March,  1844, 
in  Washington  city,  where  Mr.  Adams  was  at  that  time.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  comment  in  the  newspaper  presses  of  both  parties  in  all  portions 
of  the  Union  ,*  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Erving,  and  the  inferences  firom 
them  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  until  now, 
just  before  the  dose  of  the  presidential  canyasB^  he  pretends  to  huTe  dis- 
covered that  great  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  he  makes  a  childish 
appeal  to  his  own  '  diary '  to  screen  him  from  the  odium  which  has  fallen 
upon  his  treacheiy  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

''Mr.  Adams  has  been  seven  months  in  preparing  this  tissue  of  decep- 
tion for  the  publia  I  pledge  my  countrymen,  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the 
papers,  not  now  in  my  possession,  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brown, 
to  prove  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  me^ 
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but  that  his  veracity,  like  his  diplomacy,  can  not  be  propped  np  by  his 
'diary.' 

"  I  say,  in  advance  of  the  review  I  shall  take  of  this  extraordinary 
production,  thus  heralded  before  the  public  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
election,  that  the  assertion  of  my  having  advised  the  treaty  of  1819  is  a 
bare-faced  falsehood,  without  the  shadow  of  proof  to  sustain  it ;  and  that 
the  entire  address  is  full  of  statements  at  war  vnth  truth,  and  sentiments 
hostile  to  eveiy  dictate  of  patriotism. 

"  Who  but  a  traitor  to  his  country  can  appeal  as  Mr.  Adams  does  to 
the  youth  of  Boston,  in  the  dose  of  his  address  ?  '  Your  trial  is  Approach- 
ing. The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  slavexy  are  drawing  together 
for  the  deadly  conflict  of  arms.  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union 
is  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  for  a  foreign,  civil,  servile,  and  Indian  war,  of 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States,  fallen  into  faithless  hands,  has 
already  twice  given  the  signal — first,  by  a  shameless  treaty  rejected  by  a 
virtuous  Senate ;  and  again,  by  the  glove  of  defiance  hurled  by  the  apostle 
of  nullification  at  the  avowed  policy  of  the  British  empire,  peacefully  to 
promote  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  Young  men  of 
Boston,  burnish  your  armor,  prepare  for  the  conflict ;  and  I  say  to  you,  in 
the  language  of  Galgacus  to  the  ancient  Britons,  think  of  your  forefathers, 
think  of  your  posterity  I* 

"  What  is  this  but  delusion,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  direct  appeal  to  arms, 
to  oppose  the  decision  of  the  American  people,  should  it  be  &vorable  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  7 

"  I  may  be  blamed  for  spelling  Mr.  Erving^s  name  wrong,  but  I  trust 
I  shall  never  deserve  the  shame  of  mistaking  the  path  of  duty  where  my 
country's  rights  are  involved.  I  beUeved,  from  the  disclosures  made  to 
me  of  the  transactions  of  1819,  that  Mr.  Adams  surrendered  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  when  he  took  the  Sabine  river  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween us  and  Spain,  when  he  might  have  gone  to  the  Oolorado,  if  not 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Such  was  the  natural  inference  from  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Erving;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  now  given  of 
the  negotiation  to  alter  this  impression.  The  address,  on  th^  contrary, 
does  not  at  aU  relieve  Mr.  Adams.  It  proves  that  he  was  then,  as  now, 
an  alien  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country ;  but  he  had  not  then,  as  now, 
the  pretext  of  codperation  with  Great  Britain  in  her  peaceful  endeavors  to 
extinguish  slavery  throughout  the  world. 

"  Is  there  an  American  patriot  that  can  read  the  above  extract,  and 
other  similar  ones  that  may  be  taken  from  the  address  of  this  monarchist 
in  disguise,  without  a  feeling  of  horror  ?  Grant  that  the  thousands  who 
think  with  me  that  the  addition  of  Texas  to  our  Union  would  be  a  na- 
tional benefit,  are  in  error,  are  we  to  be  deterred  fh)m  the  expression  of 
our  opinions  by  threats  of  armed  opposition  ?    And  is  it  in  this  manner 
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tbat  the  peaceftd  poliej  of  Ghneat  Bntain  is  to  be  earned  into  execotkm, 
shotildtiie  American  people  decide  that  we  are  Id  error?  Or  does  Mr. 
Adams  mean  to  intimate  that  the  will  of  Great  Britain  should  be  the  law 
for  American  statesmen,  and  will  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
by  those  who  ^descend  from  the  patriots  of  our  revolution. 

"  Instead  of  going  to  British  history  for  sentiments  worthy  of  the  re- 
publican youth  of  our  country,  on  an  occasion  so  vitally  aJQTecting  our 
national  safely  and  honor,  I  would  recommend  those  in  General  Wasliiii^ 
ton's  farewell  address^  and  particularly  his  watning  to  us  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  whatever  is  calculated  to  create 
sectional  or  geographical  parties  at  home. 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Ahdbew  Jaokboh." 

Q^neral  Jackson  forwarded  this  letter  to  Mr.  Blair,  of  the 
Olobe,  requesting  him  to  publish  it,  and  to  acoompanyit 
with  such  remarks  as  would  exhibit  Mr.  Adams  ''  in  his  tnie 
colors  to  the  American  people.''  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Adams 
reading  the  Fulton  letter  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
General  Jackson  asked  Mr.  Blair :  '^  Was  there  ever  such 
dishonorable  conduct  practiced  by  any  man  of  the  least  pre- 
tension to  respectability  before  ?  But  this  is  an  act  of  per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  one  once  holding  the  elevated  station  of 
the  presidency  1  True,  he  obtained  it  by  intrigue,  bargain, 
and  corruption ;  but  the  distinction  should  have  imparted 
some  consideration  for  the  public's  sense  of  honor,  if  he  him- 
self had  no  sense  of  the  kind." 

Mr.  Adams  made  a  sharp,  indignant  reply.  ^^  I  exhUh- 
ifed"  said  he,  "  to  the  young  men  at  Boston  the  volume  of 
my  diary  containing  the  entries  made  at  the  time  of  this 
consultation,  and  extracts  from  which  I  read  to  them  and 
have  published.  The  volume  is  still  in  my  possession.  I 
re-affirm  before  God  and  my  country,  that  the  published 
extracts  are  true  copies  of  entries  made  at  the  time  of  their 
dates,  and  that  the  facts  stated  by  them  are  true.  Andrew 
Jackson  has  responded  to  my  summons,  but  he  has  not  put 
himself  upon  iJie  country,  either  with  r^ard  to  his  chaige 
against  me,  or  to  my  chaige  against  him.  He  blusters,  bat 
he  retreats.    He  pours  forth  invectives^  but  he  flinches." 
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Enough  of  this  pitiful  quarrel.  How  di£Eerait  the  oorre- 
spondence  between  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
their  old  age ! 

General  Jackson  bestirred  himself  zealously  to  secure  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas.  He  published  anew  his 
old  charge  of  bargain  and  corruption  against  Mr.  Clay, 
declaring  his  belief  in  it  unchanged.  His  letters  indorsing 
the  democratic  nominations  were  numerous  and  were  indus- 
triously circulated.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  controlling  cause  of  Henry  Clay's  unexpected  defeat  in 
1844  was  the  opposition  of  Andrew  Jackson, 

Great  was  the  joy  of  General  Jackson  at  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk.  In  a  field  adjoining  the  Hermitage  he  entertained 
two  hundred  guests  at  dinner,  in  honor  of  the  eyent.  His 
anxiety,  however,  on  the  subject  of  annexation  appeared  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  after  the  election.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
his  fiiend  Blair,  urging  him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  induce 
Congress  to  act  with  promptitude  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  secret  conditions  upon  which  Mr.  Polk  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  nuUifiers  was,  that  the  Olabe 
should  not  be  the  organ  of  his  administration.  General 
Jackson,  ignorant  of  this  condition,  was  puzzled,  astonished, 
and  indignant  when  he  perceived  the  movements  preliminary 
to  the  shelving  of  his  old  friend  and  staunch  ally.  ^'  How 
loathsome,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blair,  April  9th,  1845,  ^^  it  is  to 
me  to  see  an  old  fiiend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and 
firiendship  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  policy — and  the 
great  democratic  party  divided  or  endangered  for  policy.  I 
can  not  reflect  upon  it  with  any  calmness  ;  every  point  of  it, 
upon  scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunion,  and  not  one 
beneficial  result  can  be  expected  firom  it.  I  will  be  anxious 
to  know  the  result.  If  harmony  is  restored,  wd  the  Olobe 
the  organ,  I  will  rejoice  ;  if  sold,  to  whom,  and  for  what  ? 
Have  J  if  you  aeUy  the  purchcLse  money  well  aecurecL  This 
may  be  the  last  letter  I  may  be  able  to  write  you ;  but  live 
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or  die,  I  am  jotir  friend  (and  never  deserted  one  from  policy), 
and  leave  my  papers  and  repatation  in  your  keeping." 

General  Jackson  was  never  enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Polk's  extraordinary  conduct.  Mr.  Blair,  happily  for 
himself,  went  into  retirement ;  the  editor  of  the  Union  reigned 
in  his  stead ;  the  democratic  party  was  nullified. 

The  well  known  correspondence  between  Commodore  El- 
liot and  General  Jackson,  with  regard  to  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year 
of  the  General's  life.  ''Last  night,"  wrote  the  blunt  sailor, 
(March  18th,  1845)  "  I  made  something  of  a  speech  at  the 
National  Institute  (Washington,  D.  C.,)  and  have  offered  for 
their  acceptance  the  sarcophagus  which  I  obtained  at  Pales- 
tine, brought  home  in  the  Constitution,  and  believed  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Alexander  Severus, 
with  the  su^estion  that  it  might  be  tendered  you  for  your 
final  resting  place.  I  pray  yon.  General,  to  live  on  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  dying  the  death  of  a  Roman  soldier  ;  an 
emperor's  coffin  awaits  you." 

The  General  replied :  '^  With  the  warmest  sensations  that 
can  inspire  a  greatful  heart,  I  must  decline  accepting  the 
honor  intended  to  be  bestowed.  I  can  not  consent  that  my 
mortal  body  shall  be  laid  in  a  repository  prepared  for  an  em- 
peror or  a  king.  My  republican  feelings  and  principles  for- 
bid it ;  the  simplicity  of  our  system  of  government  forbids  it; 
every  monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
heroes  and  statesmen  ought  to  bear  evidence  of  the  economy 
and  simplicity  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  plain- 
ness of  our  republican  citizens,  who  are  the  sovereigns  of  our 
glorious  Union,  and  whose  virtue  is  to  perpetuate  it.  True 
virtue  can  not  exist  where  pomp  and  parade  are  the  govern- 
ing passions :  it  can  only  dwell  with  the  people — ^the  great 
laboring  and  producing  classes  that  form  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  confederacy.  I  have  prepared  an  humble  depository 
for  my  mortal  body  beside  that  wherein  Ues  my  beloved  wife, 
where,  without  any  pomp  or  parade,  I  have  requested,  when 
my  God  calls  me  to  sleep  with  my  £sithers,  to  be  laid;  for 
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both  of  128  there  to  remain  until  the  last  trumpet  sounds  to 
call  the  dead  to  judgment,  i¥hen  we,  I  hope,  shall  rise  togeth- 
er, clothed  with  that  heavenly  body  promised  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  our  glorious  Bedeemer,  who  died  for  us  that  we  might 
Uve,  and  by  whose  atonement  I  hope  for  a  blessed  immortal- 
ity." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

THE     CLOSIKa     SCENES. 

A  TOtroHEB  piece  of  slender  manhood  than  Andrew  Jack- 
son never  lived.  Inheriting  a  constitution  that  was  never 
robust,  he  had  been  for  thirty-one  years  a  diseased  man.  He 
went  into  the  Creek  war  in  1813,  wounded  and  weak  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  to  encounter  hardships  and  privations  that 
were  borne  with  difficulty  by  strong  men  in  perfect  health. 
He  came  home  in  1815,  with  his  digestive  powers  impaired 
beyond  remedy.  Thenceforth,  he  was  an  invaUd— often  pros- 
trated, always  liable  to  be  so  after  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  regimen  prescribed  to  him.  In  1825,  occurred  the 
accident  that  opened  afresh,  and  internally,  the  wound  which 
he  had  received  from  Charles  Dickinson  in  1806.  From  that 
time  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  which  often 
brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of  dissolution.  Thrioe  dur- 
ing his  presidency,  his  nearest  friends  despaired  of  his  life,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  it  he  was  debilitated  to  a  degree 
that  would  have  prevented  most  men  from  transacting  busi- 
ness. 

His  habits  with  regard  to  diet  and  medicine  were  not  such 
as  enable  ordinary  men  to  make  the  most  of  a  shattered  con- 
stitution. Coffee  and  tobacco  he  used  profusely.  He  both 
smoked  and  chewed  tobacco.  Bleeding  was  the  remedy  which 
he  relied  upon  to  stay  his  hemorrhage,  and  calomel  to  check 
the  diarrhsBa ;  treatment  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  r&- 
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gard  as  homicidal.  His  thread  of  life  must  have  been  of  the 
toughest  fiber  ever  woven,  to  endure,  for  so  many  years,  the 
gnawing  of  such  diseases  and  the  corrosion  of  so  much  poison. 

During  the  first  six  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency,  his  health  was  not  much  worse  than  it  had  usu- 
ally been  in  Washington.  Every  attack  of  bleeding  at  the 
lungs,  however,  left  Hm  a  little  weaker  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  and  his  recovery  was  slower  and  less  complete.  Duriog 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  could  never  be  said  to  have 
rallied  from  these  attacks,  but  remained  always  very  weak, 
and  knew  few  intervals,  and  those  very  short,  of  relief  from 
pain.  A  cough  tormented  him,  day  and  night.  He  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  consumption.  One  lung  was  consumed  en- 
tirely ;  and  the  other  was  diseased.  8ix  months  before  his 
death,  certain  dropsical  symptoms,  which  had  threatened  him 
for  years,  were  painfully  developed  ;  and  from  that  time,  he 
was  alternately  swollen  by  dropsy  and,  at  once,  relieved  and 
prostrated  by  diarrhsBa.  At  times,  to  use  his  own  language, 
he  was  ^^one  blubber''  from  head  to  foot;  and  when  he 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  immediate  death  from  this  dis- 
ease, he  would  be  saved  by  another  which  reduced  him  so 
low  that  he  would  recline  for  many  hours  helpless  and  feebly 
gasping  for  life.  The  moment  he  recovered  a  little  strength, 
the  dropsy  regained  its  power,  and  again  he  swelled,  only  to 
be  relieved  and  reduced  as  before. 

The  patience  which  he  displayed  during  those  years  of 
dissolution  sometimes  approached  the  sublime.  No  anguish, 
however  severe,  however  protracted,  ever  wrung  fit>m  this 
most  irascible  of  men  a  fretful  or  a  complaining  word.  Mr. 
Blair  relates  an  incident  witnessed  by  himself  at  the  Hermit- 
age, when  he  visited  the  General  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
which  exhibits  the  patient  tenderness  of  the  dying  man  in  a 
touching  light.  The  Qeneral  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
suffering  from  one  of  those  agonizing  headaches  to  which  he 
was  subject  in  his  last  years,  and  to  which  every  man  is  sub- 
jects who  chews  tobacco.  His  temples  were  throbbing  vis- 
ibly.   He  sat  silent  and  motionless,  as  was  his  wont  at  such 
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times,  wholly  absorbed  in  mere  endurance.  A  little  nephew, 
a  sturdy,  boisterous  urchin,  six  years  of  age,  was  playing 
about  the  room,  unconscious  of  the  silent  sufferer.  In  one 
of  his  rough  gambols,  he  ran  his  head,  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence, full  against  the  Gtonerars  body.  The  sick  man  turned 
ashy  pale,  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  breathless  agony,  and  re- 
mained, for  a  minute  or  two,  speechless.  When  he  recovered 
his  breath,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness, 
as  though  pitying  the  child : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't  know  how  much  pain  you 
have  given  your  uncle  I" 

Seldom,  down  to  his  last  hour,  was  he  so  far  subdued  by 
pain  that  he  could  not  converse  with  animation  upon  politi- 
cal topics.  One  day,  about  six  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  reclining  in  bed,  he  surprised  Dr.  Edgar  by  asking 
him : 

^^  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  will  be  my  fame  with  pos* 
terity  ?    I  mean,  what  will  posterity  blame  me  for  most  ?" 

Now,  Dr.  Edgar  had  been  for  many  years  a  political  op- 
ponent of  General  Jackson,  and  held  opinions  respecting  some 
of  his  acts  which  were  decided.  Wishing  to  avoid  a  politi- 
cal aigument  with  a  dying  man,  he  tried  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion. The  General,  however,  pressed  it  upon  him,  and 
seemed  anxious  for  an  expUcit  answer. 

"  Well,"  said  the  clergyman  at  length,  "  if  I  must  give 
an  opinion,  General,  I  think  posterity  will  blame  you  most 
for  proscribing  people  for  opinion's  sake.  In  Kentucky, 
every  Adams  man  was  turned  out  of  office  except  one,  and 
he  resigned  because  he  said  he  should  have  to  bear  the  blame 
of  all  the  rascality  done  in  the  State.'' 

The  remark  which  General  Jackson  made  upon  these 
words  surprised  Dr.  Edgar  as  much  as  it  will  surprise  the 
reader.  He  said  that  during  all  his' presidency  he  had  turned 
but  one  subordinate  out  of  office  by  an  act  of  direct,  per- 
sonal authority,  and  he  was  a  postmaster.  Dr.  Edgar  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  this  statement,  when  the  General 
repeated  it  with  emphasis  and  particularity. 
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Changing  the  siibject,  Dr.  Edgar  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  with  Calhona  and  the  other  nnllificiB,  if 
they  had  kept  on. 

^^Hung  them,  sir,  as  high  as  Haman/'  was  the  instan- 
taneous reply.  ^^  They  should  have  been  a  terror  to  traitors 
to  ail  time,  and  posterity  would  have  pronounced  it  the  best 
act  of  my  life." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  half  rose  in  bed,  and  all  the 
old  fire  glowed  in  his  old  eyes  again. 

Almost  to  the  last  he  was  pestered  by  office-seekers,  who 
desired  his  signature  to  their  petitions,  and  by  hero-worshipers, 
who  wished  to  see  his  face  before  it  was  hidden  for  ever  from 
mortal  view.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  Hermitage  in  one 
of  the  last  weeks  of  the  General's  life,  describes  his  interview 
with  the  ^^  dying  hero :"  "  It  was  about  noon  when  I  arrived. 
Throngs  of  people  were  in  attendance,  waiting  to  see  the 
General.  He  would  receive  only  two  or  three  at  once,  so  I 
sent  my  card,  and  after  about  an  hour  was  ushered,  in  com- 
pany with  a  stranger,  into  the  presence  of  the  Hero  of  Or- 
leans. The  feeble  old  man  was  lying  upon  a  sofa,  his  head 
and  shoulders  elevated  upon  the  bolster.  He  was  clad  in  an 
old  style,  snuff-colored  coat,  with  a  high  stiff  collar,  and  a 
coverlet  was  thrown  over  him  from  his  feet  to  his  bosom. 
His  only  attendant  was  a  negro  boy,  who  stood  near,  fanning 
away  the  flies  with  a  bush.  The  hero  is  now  extremely  ema- 
ciated. His  chest  is  meager  and  collapsed ;  his  cheeks  hol- 
low and  ghastly ;  his  once  falcon  eye  stmken  and  rayless ; 
and  his  whole  countenance,  when  under  no  excitement,  lan- 
guid and  insignificant.  The  gentleman  who  had  entered 
with  me  brought  a  letter  from  General  Armstrong,  commend- 
ing him  to  President  Folk  for  some  office,  and  he  had  come 
here  to  get  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson,  before  he  should 
carry  it  to  Washington. '  The  way  he  was  jilted  was  truly 
hickory.    The  old  General  repulsed  him  with  a  stem — 

^'^No,  no,  no  !  I  can  do  no  such  thing ;  they'll  say  I 'm 
dictating  to  the  President' 
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'^  And  then  he  fell  to  lectnring  on  the  way  he  was  annoyed 
by  the  office-seekers. 

"* I  am  dying/'  said  he,  "as  fast  as  I  can,  and  they  all 
know  it,  hut  they  will  keep  swarming  upon  me  in  crowds, 
seeking  for  office — ^intriguing  for  office.' 

"  The  gentleman,  after  assuring  (General  Jackson  that  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  directed  him  to  call  and  obtain  his  autograph 
to  this  paper,  concluded  to  put  the  document  in  his  pocket 
and  say  no  more  about  it.  We  remained  in  the  General's 
private  room  about  twenty  minutes,  and  had  to  give  place  to 
others  who  were  waiting." 

To  other  seekers  for  governmental  favor  he  was  more 
complaisant.  The  last  writing  that  General  Jackson  ever 
penned  (except  franking  letters)  was  a  statement  designed  to 
help  his  old  friend  and  fellow  soldier.  General  Robert  Arm- 
strong, to  a  pension.  The  reader  may  remember  that  to  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  he  had  bequeathed  his  sword — ^the  sword  of 
Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Florida.  Impatient  to  testify, 
in  this  signal  manner,  his  regard  for  his  friend,  and  desirous 
to  promote  his  political  objects,  he  had  given  him  the  sword 
with  his  own  hand  late  in  the  year  1844.  He  afterwards, 
just  twenty-three  days  before  his  death,  strengthened  Arm- 
strong's claim  to  governmental  favor  by  writing  the  following 
statement : 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  within  declaration  of  Gheneral  Bobert 
Armstrong,  for  a  pension,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  it  is  true  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  I  do  further  certify  that  in  the  battle  of  the  23d  of  January, 
1814j  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Enotockopco,  the  shameful  flight 
of  my  rear  guard  produced  panic  and  confusion  in  my  whole  army,  that  it 
was  the  unflinching  bravery  of  then  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  acting  as  cap- 
tain of  the  volunteer  artillery  guards,  that  saved  my  whole  army  from  a 
total  and  shameful  defeat,  and  all  my  wounded  from  horrid  massacre. 
This  little  Spartan  band,  of  about  twenty-five  in  number,  met  and  bravely 
faced  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the  bravest  Creek  warriors,  checked  them 
in  their  desperate  onset,  and  at  one  fire  of  this  savage  host,  I  saw  seven 
of  this  little  heroic  band  fall;  among  them  was  Lieut  Armstrong,  com- 
manding as  captain,  severely  wounded.  He  fell  by  the  side  of  the  oaonon, 
ezdaiming  to  hia  men  this  heroic  ezpressioQ : 
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'^  ^  Some  of  you^  my  hravefdJows^  muttperiah;  InU  aave  the  cannon.* 
''  They  did  save  the  cannon  and  mj  whole  army  from  a  shameful  de- 
feat)  and  my  brave  wounded  from  barbarous  massacre.  For  this  serere 
wound  General  Armstrong  claims  a  pension — ^I  might  have  said  glorious 
wound.  Can  there  be  an  American  bosom  that  will  not  respond  7  Yield 
it  to  him,  to  the  full  amount  of  a  captain's  pay,  as  an  honorable  testi- 
monial to  the  braTery  of  the  General,  and  his  valuable  services  to  his 
country. 

"  Given  at  the  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  this  16th  of  May,  1845. 

"  Andrew  Jaoksov.** 

These  friendly  eflforts  were  bo  successful,  that  General 
Armstrong  was,  soon  after,  appointed  consul  to  Liverpool, 
then  one  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  in  the  President's 

gift. 

On  Sunday,  May  24th,  the  last  Sunday  but  two  of  his 
life,  General  Jackson  partook  of  the  communion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family.  He  spoke  much  of  the  consolation  of  re- 
ligion, and  declared  that  he  was  ready  for  the  final  summons. 
'*  Death,"  said  he,  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  "  has  no  ter- 
rors for  me.  When  I  have  suffered  sufficiently,  the  Lord 
will  take  me  to  himself ;  but  what  are  my  sufferings  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  blessed  Saviour  who  died  on  the  ac- 
cursed tree  for  me  ?    Mine  are  nothing/' 

A  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  William  Tyack,  who  spent  a 
few  days  at  the  Hermitage,  while  its  master's  life  was  ebbing, 
kept  a  diary  of  his  conversation  and  his  sufferings.  I  extract 
a  few  passages  : 

Wednesday,  May  28th.  "  On  my  arriva],  I  find  the  ex-President  more 
comfortable  than  he  has  been,  although  his  disease  is  not  abated,  and  his 
long  and  useful  life  is  rapidly  drawing  to  its  dose.  He  has  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  lie  down,  during  the  last  four  months. 

Thubsdat,  May  29.  "  General  Jackson  is  rather  more  comfortable, 
having  obtained  from  opiates  some  sleep.  This  day  he  sat  a  while  to  Mr. 
Healy,  who  has  been  sent  by  Louis  Philippe  to  paint  his  portrait  Mr. 
Healy  told  me  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Eiing  of  the  French  to  place 
his  portrait  by  the  side  of  Washington,  which  already  hangs  in  his  gaUery. 
Mr.  Healy  is  commissioned  by  the  King  to  paint  the  portraits  of  twelve 
cf  the  most  distinguished  revolutionary  patriots,  to  surround  those  cf 
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Washington  and  Jackson.  Mr.  Healy  was  enabled  to  make  much  pro* 
gross  in  bis  work  to-day ;  and,  as  usual,  the  Qeneral  received  many  visit- 
ors— ^more  than  thirty.  All  were  admitted,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  renowned,  to  take  the  venerable  chieftain  by  the  hand  and  bid  him 
farewell.  Among  the  visitors  was  General  Jessup,  an  old  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.  The  meeting  of  these  faithful  and  gallant  soldiers  and 
servants  of  the  republic  was  deeply  interesting  and  affecting.  A  reverend 
gentleman  called  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  €kneral*8  health,  his  faith, 
and  future  hope.  The  Ckneral  said :  '  Sir,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  merci- 
ful Gk>d.  I  have  full  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  mercy.  My  lamp 
of  life  is  nearly  out,  and  the  last  glimmer  has  come.  I  am  ready  to  de- 
part when  called.  The  Bible  is  true.  The  principles  and  statutes  of  that 
holy  book  have  been  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  I  have  tried  to  conform  to  its 
spirit  as  near  as  possible.  Upon  that  sacred  volume  I  rest  my  hope  fbr 
eternal  salvation,  through  the  merits  and  blood  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.' 

Friday,  May  30.  "  The  General  passed  a  bad  night ;  no  sleep ;  ex- 
tremely feeble  Uiis  momiug.  Mr.  Healy,  with  much  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Genera],  was  enabled  to  finish  the  portrait,  on  which  he  had  labored 
with  great  care.  It  was  presented  to  the  General  After  examining  it 
for  some  minutes,  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Healy, '  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that 
you  stand  at  the  head  of  your  profession.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
of  my  own  likeness,  I  can  safely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  &mily.  This 
is  the  best  that  has  been  taken.  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
the  very  great  labor  and  care  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  it.' 
The  family  were  all  highly  gratified  with  its  faithfulness.  I  consider  it  the 
most  perfect  representation  I  have  ever  seen,  giving  rather  the  remains  of 
the  heroic  personage  than  the  fuU  life  that  made  him  the  most  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  spirit  and  energy,  with  a  slender  frame,  the  world 
ever  saw. 

^  At  nine  o'clock,  as  is  the  custom,  all  the  General's  family,  exoept  the 
few  who  take  their  turn  to  watch  by  his  side,  took  their  leave  of  him. 
Each  of  the  family  approached  him,  received  his  blessing,  bade  him  faro- 
well  ;  kissed  him,  as  it  would  seem,  an  eternal  good  night ;  for  he  would 
say,  '  My  work  is  done  for  life.'  After  his  family  retires,  it  is  touching  to 
witness  tliia  heroic  man,  who  has  faced  every  danger  with  unyielding 
front,  offer  up  his  prayer  for  those  whom  Providence  has  committed  to  his 
care ;  that  Heaven  would  protect  and  prosper  them  when  he  is  no  more-^ 
praying  still  more  fervently  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  his  country,  of 
the  Union,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  all  foreign  influence 
and  invasion — ^tendering  his  forgiveness  to  his  enemies,  and  his  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  support  and  success  through  a  long  life,  and  for  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer. 

VOL,  m — 48 
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"  The  Gkneral  exerts  himself  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  with  all  the 
anxious  care  that  is  possible ;  but  his  debility,  and  the  unremitting  anguish 
he  suffers,  has  ahnost  extinguished  every  power  except  that  of  his  intellect 
Occasionally  his  distress  produces  spasmodic  affections;  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  paroxysm  of  pain,  not  a  murmur,  not  even  a  groan  escapes 
his  lips.    Great  and  just  in  life,  calm  and  resigned  in  death. 

**  Satubdat,  May  30. — The  General  passed  a  distressed  night;  no  sleep ; 
extreme  debility  this  morning,  attended  with  increased  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  and  idl  his  limbs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  said,  *  I  hope 
Gk>d  will  grant  me  patience  to  submit  to  his  holy  will.  He  does  all  things 
weD,  and  blessed  be  his  holy  and  merciful  name.'  His  Bible  is  always 
near  him ;  if  he  is  in  his  chair  it  is  on  the  table  by  his  side ;  when  propped 
up  in  bed,  that  sacred  volume  is  laid  by  him,  and  he  often  reads  it  He 
has  no  power,  and  is  lifted  in  and  out  of  his  sitting  posture  in  bed  to  the 
same  posture  in  his  chair.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  affectionate  care, 
vigilance,  and  nevez>-ceasing  efforts  of  his  pious  and  devoted  family  to 
administer  to  his  relief;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  affliction,  which  calls 
for  so  much  attention  and  sympathy,  kindness  and  hospitality  to  strangers 
are  not  omitted. 

'  "June  1. — 'This  day,*  the  General  said,  *is  the  holy  Sabbath,  ordained 
by  God,  and  set  apart  to  be  devoted  to  his  worship  and  praise.  I  always 
attended  service  at  church  when  I  could ;  but  now  I  can  go  no  more.' 
He  desired  the  family  to  go,  as  many  as  could,  and  charged  tiiem  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  the  poor  at  the  Sunday  school  This  new  system 
of  instruction,  he  said,  which  blended  the  duties  of  religion  with  those  of 
humanity,  he  considered  of  vast  importance;  and  spoke  with  an  emphasis 
which  showed  his  anxiety  to  impress  it  on  the  family.  Mrs.  Jackson,  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Adams,  regularly  attended  to  their  instructions  on  the  Sab- 
bath. A.  part  of  the  faxnily  went  to  church.  The  General  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  said,  '  This  is  apparently  the  last  Sabbath  I  shall  be  with 
you.  God's  will  be  done ;  he  is  kind  and  merciful.'  The  General's  look  is 
often  fixed  with  peculiar  affection  on  his  grand-daughter,  Eachel,  named 
after  his  wife,  so  beloved,  and  whose  memory  he  has  so  tenderly  cherished. 
The  young  Bachel  has  all  the  lovely  and  amiable  qualities  for  which  the 
elder  Mrs.  Jackson  was  so  remarkable. 

"Monday,  June  2. — ^The  General  passed  a  bad  night  No  sleep.  An 
evident  increase  of  water  on  the  chest  He  read  many  letters,  as  usuaL 
Some  of  them  were  fix>m  persons  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge,  asking 
for  autographs,  and  making  other  requests.  The  letters  were  opened  by 
some  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Jackson  or  Mrs.  Adams  were  almost  constantly 
with  him.  He  looked  over  them ;  those  of  importance  were  opened  and 
read.  Among  them  was  one  from  Major  Donelson,  charge  des  afiSnires  to 
Texas^  giving  an  account  of  the  almost  incredible  proceedings  of  the  Britoh 
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agent^  Elliott^  to  preyent  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
The  Greneral  said,  '  We  have  made  a  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  our  territory 
(Oregon);  an  important  portion  of  our  country  was  given  away  to  England 
without  a  shadow  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  admissions  of  the  English  ministers  on  referring,  in  Parliament,  to 
the  King's  map,  on  which  the  true  boundaries  were  delineated,  and  of 
which  they  were  apprised  when  urging  their  demands.*  ^  Right  on  the 
side  of  the  American  people,  and  firmness  in  maintaining  it,'  he  continued, 
*  with  trust  in  Grod  alone,  will  secure  to  them  the  integrity  of  the  possessions 
of  which  the  British  government  would  now  deprive  them.  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  will  assert  and  vindicate  what  justice  awards  them ;  and  that  no 
part  of  our  territoiy  or  country  will  ever  be  submitted  to  any  arbitration 
but  of  the  cannon's  moutL' 

^  He  felt  grateful,  he  said,  to  a  merciful  Providence,  that  had  always 
sustained  him  through  all  his  struggles,  and  in  the  defense  of  the  continued 
independence  and  prosperity  of  his  beloved  country,  and  that  he  could  now 
give  up  his  stewardship  and  resign  his  breath  to  Qod  who  gave  it,  with 
the  cheering  reflection  that  the  country  was  now  settled  down  upon  a  firm, 
democratic  basis;  that  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes  were  respected  and 
protected ;  *  for,'  he  added,  '  it  is  from  them  that  the  country  derives  all  its 
prosperity  and  greatness,  and  to  them  we  must  ever  look  to  defend  our  soil 
when  invaded.  They  have  never  refused — no,  sir,  and  never  will  Give 
them  an  honest  government,  freedom  from  monopolies  and  privileged  classes, 
and  hard  money — ^not  paper  currency  for  their  hard  labor,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

'*  At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  his  distress  became  suddenly  very  great,  and  the 
water  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  an  express  was  sent  to  Nashville, 
twelve  miles,  for  surgical  aid.  An  operation  was  performed  by  Br.  Essel- 
man  with  success ;  much  water  was  taken  from  his  abdomen,  which  pro- 
duced great  relief,  although  extreme  prostration. 

"  Tuesday,  June  3d. — ^Much  distress  through  the  night  Opiates  were 
freely  administered,  but  sleep  appeared  to  have  passed  from  him.  Calm 
and  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Hedeemer,  he  prayed  to  God  to 
sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

"  At  10  A.  M.,  Doctors  Robinson  and  Walters  arrived  fix}m  Nashville. 
Doctor  Esselman  having  remained  with  the  General  through  the  night,  a 
consultation  was  held,  and  all  that  had  been  done  was  approved ;  and  all 
that  could  bo  done  was  to  conform  to  the  General's  temporary  wants. 

"At  4  P.  M.,  I  led  his  house  for  home.  He  expressed  great  solicitude 
in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  silent;  the  scene  was  too  afiecting ;  and  I  lefl  this 
aged  soldier,  statesman,  and  Christian  patriot,  with  all  the  pious  and  hospi- 
table inmates  of  the  Hermitage,  "without  the  power  of  saying  farewell" 

On  the  Friday  before  he  died,  in  an  interval  of  compara- 
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tive  relief,  he  gave  many  directions  respecting  the  affidrs  of 
his  farm  ;  and  conversed  much  upon  Texas  and  Oregon.  He, 
also,  expressed  to  his  daughter  his  desire  to  be  buried  with- 
out pomp  or  display  of  any  kind. 

"  I  am  pretty  comfortable,"  said  he,  "  but  I  feel  that  I 
shall  not  long  be  with  you.  When  I  am  about  to  depart 
hence,  send  for  my  old  friends.  Major  Lewis  and  Judge  Camp- 
bell (but  I  fear  Judge  Campbell  is  too  feeble  to  come)  to 
make  arrangements  with  my  son  for  my  funeraL  I  wish  to 
be  buried  in  a  plain,  unostentatious  manner.'' 

Speaking  of  Texas,  he  said  :  ^^  All  is  safe  at  last."  He 
praised  warmly  the  conduct  of  his  ^^  old  friend  and  compan- 
ion-in-arms," Greneral  Sam.  Houston,  declaring  that  to  him 
the  United  States  owed  the  "  recovery  "  of  Texas.  Reverting 
to  Oregon,  he  said  he  knew  President  Polk  would  firmly 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  country,  but  hoped  that  this  could 
be  done  without  resorting  to  war. 

"  If  not,"  said  he,  "  let  war  come.  There  will  be  patriots 
enough  in  the  land  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  come  whence 
it  may,  and  to  maintain  sacredly  our  just  rights  and  to  per- 
petuate our  glorious  constitution  and  liberty,  and  to  preserve 
our  happy  Union." 

All  day  long  his  mind  seemed  full  of  this  subject.  He 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  President,  expressing  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  patriotism,  and  urging  him  to  act  promptly 
and  resolutely  in  the  affairs  of  Texas  and  Oregon.  This  was 
his  last  letter.  The  next  evening,  twenty  two  hours  before 
his  death,  he  franked  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marshall  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  written  to  inquire  respecting  his  health. 
He  never  signed  his  name  again. 

He  saw  the  light  of  another  Sunday  morning — June  the 
eighth — ^a  still,  brilliant,  hot  day.  He  had  been  worse  the 
day  before,  and  Dr.  Esselman  had  remained  aU  night  at  the 
Hermitage. 

"On  Sunday  morning/*  writes  Dr.  Esselman,  "on  entering  his  room, 
I  found  him  sitting  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  two  faithful  servants,  Qeoige 
and  pick,  b^  his  ^de^  who  had  just  removed  him  from  his  bed,    I  imme* 
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diatelj  perceived  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  I  informed  his^ 
son  that  he  could  surrive  but  a  few  houra,  and  he  immediately  dis* 
patched  a  servant  for  Major  William  B.  Lewis,  the  (general's  devoted 
friend.  Mr.  Jackson  informed  me  that  it  was  the  General's  request  that^ 
in  case  he  grew  worse,  or  was  thought  to  be  near  his  death,  Major  Lewis 
should  be  sent  for,  as  he  wished  him  to  be  near  him  in  his  last  moments. 
He  was  instantly  removed  to  his  bed,  but  before  he  could  be  placed  there 
he  had  swooned  away.  His  ^rnily  and  servants,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 
were  very  much  alarmed,  and  manifested  the  most  intense  grief;  however, 
in  a  few  seconds  reaction  took  place,  and  he  became  conscious,  and  raised 
his  eyes,  and  said :  *  My  dear  children,  do  not  grieve  for  me;  it  is  true  I 
am  going  to  leave  you ;  I  am  well  aware  of  my  situation ;  I  have  suffered 
much  bodily  pain,  but  my  sufferings  are  but  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  endured  upon  that  accursed  cross,  that  we  might 
all  be  saved  who  put  thdr  trust  in  him.'  He  first  addressed  Mrs.  Jackson 
(his  daughter-in-law),  and  took  leave  of  her,  reminding  her  of  her  tender 
kindness  manifested  toward  him  at  all  times,  and  especially  during  his  pro- 
tracted illness.  He  next  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Adams  (a  widowed  sister  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  (>eneral*s  family  for  several 
years)  in  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  reminding  her  also  of  her 
tender  devotion  toward  him  during  his  illness.  He  next  took  leave  of  his 
adopted  son  in  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  manner.  He  next  took 
leave  of  his  grandchildren  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  AdamsL  He  kissed 
and  blessed  them  in  a  maimer  so  touchingly  impressive  that  I  have  no  lan- 
guage that  can  do  this  scene  justice.  He  discovered  that  there  were  two 
of  the  boys  absent— one  of  his  grandsons  and  one  of  Mrs.  Adams*.  He 
inquired  for  them.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  at  the  chapel,  attend- 
ing Sunday  school.  He  desired  that  they  should  be  sent  for.  As  soon  as 
they  came,  he  Idssed  and  blessed  them  also,  as  he  had  done  to  those  with 
him.  By  this  time,  most  of  his  servants  had  collected  in  his  room  or  at  the 
windows.  When  he  had  taken  leave  of  them  all,  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  impressive  lectures  on  the  subject  of  religion  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
He  spoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  apparently  with  the  power  of  in- 
spiration; for  he  spoke  with  calmness,  with  strength,  and,  indeed,  with 
animation.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  could 
have  noted  down  his  precise  words.  In  conclusion,  he  said :  '  My  dear 
children,  and  friends,  and  servants,  I  hope  and  trust  to  meet  you  all  in 
heaven,  both  white  and  black.*  The  last  sentence  he  repeated — 'both 
white  and  black,*  looking  at  them  with  the  tenderest  solicitude.  With 
these  words  he  ceased  to  speak,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  granddaughter, 
Rachel  Jackson  (who  bears  the  name  of  his  own  beloved  wife),  for  several 
seconds.    What  was  passing  through  his  mind  at  that  moment  I  will  not 
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pretend  to  say ;  but  it  did  appear  to  me  that  he  was  iziToking  the  blessizigs 
of  Heaven  to  rest  upon  her." 

Major  Lewis  arrived  about  noon.  "  Major/'  said  the  dy- 
ing man^  in  a  feeble  voice,  but  quite  audibly,  '^  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.    You  had  like  to  have  been  too  late." 

During  most  of  the  afternoon  he  lay  tranquil  and  without 
pain,  speaking  occasionally  to  Major  Lewis,  who  never  left 
his  bedside.  He  sent  farewell  messages  to  Colonel  Benton, 
Mr.  Blair,  General  Houston,  and  to  other  friends  not  known 
to  the  public.  At  half-past  five,  after  a  long  interval  of 
silence,  his  son  took  his  hand,  and  whispered  in  his  ear : 

"  Father,  how  do  you  feel  ?    Do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Know  you  ?"  he  replied,  "  yes,  I  know  you.  I  would 
know  you  all  if  I  could  see.     Bring  me  my  spectacles." 

When  his  spectacles  were  put  on,  he  said : 

^^  Where  is  my  daughter  and  Marian  ?  God  will  take 
care  of  you  for  me.  I  am  my  God's.  I  belong  to  him.  I 
go  but  a  short  time  before  you,  and  I  want  to  meet  you  all, 
white  and  black,  in  heaven." 

All  present  burst  into  tears.  The  crowd  of  servants  on  the 
piazza,  who  were  all  day  looking  in  through  the  windows, 
sobbed,  cried  out,  and  wrung  their  hands.  The  General 
spoke  again : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  dear  children  ?  Have  I 
alarmed  you  ?  Oh,  do  not  cry.  Be  good  children,  and  we 
will  all  meet  in  heaven." 

These  were  his  last  words.  He  lay  for  half  an  hour  with 
closed  eyes,  breathing  softly  and  easily.  Major  Lewis  stood 
close  to  his  head.  The  family  were  about  the  bed  silently 
waiting  and  weeping.  George  and  the  feithful  Hannah 
were  present.  Hannah  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the 
room.  "I  was  bom  and  raised  on  the  place,"  said  she, 
"and  my  place  is  here."  At  six  o'clock  the  General's 
head  suddenly  fell  forward  and  was  caught  by  Major  Lewis. 
The  Major  applied  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  his  friend,  and 
found  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.    He  had  died  without  a 
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struggle  or  a  pang.  Major  Lewis  removed  the  pillows,  drew 
down  the  body  upon  the  bed,  and  closed  the  eyes.  Upon 
looking  again  at  the  face,  he  observed  that  the  expression  of 
pain  which  it  had  worn  so  long  had  passed  away.  Death 
had  restored  it  to  naturalness  and  serenity.  The  aged  warrior 
slept. 

Two  days  after,  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  of  whom  he  had  said,  not  long  before  he  died  :  "  Heaven 
will  be  no  heaven  to  me  if  I  do  not  meet  my  wife  there.'' 
All  Nashville  and  the  country  round  about  seemed  to  be 
present  at  the  funeraL  Three  thousand  persons  were  thought 
to  be  assembled  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  when  Dr. 
Edgar  stepped  out  upon  the  portico  to  begin  the  services. 
After  prayer  had  been  offered,  a  favorite  psalm  of  the  de- 
parted was  sung : 

"  Why  should  we  start  and  fear  to  die  ? 
What  timorous  worms  we  mortals  are  I" 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was :  "  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  The  preacher  related,  with  im- 
pressive effect,  the  history  of  the  late  religious  life  of  the 
deceased,  and  pronounced  upon  his  character  an  elo(][uent, 
but  a  discriminating  eulogium.  Another  hymn  which  the 
General  had  loved  concluded  the  ceremonies.  The  body  was 
then  borne  to  the  garden  and  placed  in  the  tomb  long  ago 
prepared  for  its  reception.  "  I  never  witnessed  a  funeral  of 
hatf  the  solemnity,"  wrote  a  spectator  at  the  time.  The 
tablet  which  covers  the  remains  bears  this  inscription  : 

GENERAL 

ANDEEW  JACKSON, 

BOBH    OH    TBB    15tH    OF    MaSCE,    1*767, 

DosD  ON  TBI  8th  or  JUHS^  18^ 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

POST  HUMOU  8. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Jackson  reached 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  the 
departments  to  be  closed  for  one  day,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  directed 
public  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  ex-President, 
at  all  the  military  and  naval  stations. 

In  every  large  town  in  the  country  there  were  public  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  the  deceased,  consisting  usually  of  an  ora- 
tion and  a  procession.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  entire 
body  of  the  uniformed  militia,  all  the  civic  functionaries,  the 
trades  and  societies,  joined  in  the  parade.  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  oration.  In  declining  the  invita- 
tion, he  said  that  no  one  had  had  better  opportunities  than 
himself  to  observe  the  character  of  the  departed,  and  no  one, 
among  the  millions  who  mourned  his  death,  would  cherish  his 
memory  longer  or  more  reverently.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion ^^  to  prepare,  at  a  proper  time,  a  suitable  memoir  of  his 
conduct  and  principles." 

Among  those  who  were  invited  to  attend  the  commemora- 
tion in  New  York,  was  Chief  Justice  Taney.  This  gentle- 
man used  the  following  language  in  replying  to  the  committee : 
"The  whole  civilized  world  already  know  how  bountifully 
he  was  endowed  by  Providence  with  those  high  gifts  which 
qualified  him  to  lead,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
But  those  only  who  were  around  him  in  times  of  anxious 
deliberation,  when  great  and  mighty  interests  were  at  stake, 
and  who  were  with  him  also  in  the  retired  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  can  fully  ap- 
preciate his  innate  love  of  justice,  his  hatred  of  oppression 
in  every  shape  it  would  assume,  his  magnanimity,  his  entire 
freedom  from  any  feeling  of  personal  hostility  to  bis  political 
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opponents,  and  his  constant  and  unvarying  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  his  friends." 

The  record  of  the  solemnities  performed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson,  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  three  pages. 

Twenty-five  of  the  orations  delivered  on  this  occasion,  in 
various  towns  and  cities,  were  published  in  a  volume  en- 
\  titled  "  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 

son," They  were  those  of  Gleorge  Bancroft,  at  Washington  ; 
George  M.  Dallas,  at  Philadelphia  ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  at 
New  York ;  Levi  Woodbury,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  at  Baltimore ;  John  Van 
Buren,  at  Albany  ;  Wilson  McGandless,  at  Pittsburgh  ;  M. 
H.  McAllister,  at  Savannah  ;  A.  F.  Morrison,  at  Indianapo- 
lis ;  Francis  B.  Shunk,  at  Harrisburg ;  Ellis  Lewis,  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania ;  Pliny  Merrick,  at  Boston  ;  Hugh  A. 
^  Garland,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia ;  John  A.  Bolles,  at  Lowell, 

'  Massachusetts ;  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn- 

^  sylvania ;  Andrew  Stephenson,  at  Richmond  ;  Thomas  L. 

^  Smith,  at  Louisville  ;  W.  McCartney,  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 

'  vania  ;  Samuel  A.  Oartwright,  at  Natchez  ;  William  Irwin, 

'  at  Lancaster,  Ohio  ;  J.  G.  Harris,  at  Charlotte,  Tennessee  ; 

'  Rev.  D.  D.  Love,  at  PottsviUe,  Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  G.  W. 

Bethune,  D.  D.,  at  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Thomas  Brainard,  at 
Philadelphia. 
*  The  comments  of  the  press  upon  the  character  of  the  de- 

ceased were  not  all  of  a  eulogistic  character.     Many  of  the 
whig  editors  could  not  refrain  from  again  deploring  the 
"  fatal  popularity"  of  a  "  military  chieftain,"  who  had  brought 
unexampled  woes  upon  a  too  confiding  people. 
I  A  remarkable  scene  occurred  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 

t  New  York  Historical  Society.     The  meeting  on  this  occasion 

was  unusually  large  and  interesting.  Daniel  Webster  and  a 
concourse  of  less  distinguished  politicians  were  present.  Mr. 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore  oflfered  a  series  of  resolutions,  eulogiz- 
ing General  Jackson,  and  ^^  lamenting,  in  common  with  our 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union,"  his  death.    Mr.  Ben- 
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jamin  F.  Butler  seconded  the  resolations,  and  Mr.  Webster 
supported  them  with  a  few  of  those  ponderous  nothings 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  when  he  was  compelled 
to  speak  and  had  naught  to  say.  The  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Governor  Bradish,  was  about  to  put  the  resolutions, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Fessenden 
rose  and  delivered  himself  thus : 

*^  I  don't  see,  Mr.  President^  why  such  a  society  as  this  should  be  called 
on  to  put  forth  resolutions  commendatory  of  the  life  and  character  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  (Murmurs  of  disapprobation.  A  voice,  *  Who's  that?* 
Hon.  Mr.  Bokee — *  Pooh  I  it's  only  a  Yankee  lawyer !' — a  laugh.)  It  is 
true,  he  was  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Major-General  in 
the  army,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  society — ^with  historical 
literature  ?  I  don't  agree  at  all  with  many  of  the  opinions  put  forth  in 
the  address  of  the  gentleman  who  seconded  the  resolutionsL  I  can  not 
sanction  the  resolutions  themselves.  (Applause  and  hisses.)  I  say  I  can 
not  approve  of  those  resolutions,  and  I  will  oppose  them,  though  I  stand 
alone.  For  thirty  years  I  have  sincerely  and  fervently  opposed  (General 
Jackson,  and  I  can  not  consent  now,  because  he  is  dead,  to  approve  of 
his  conduct  General  Jackson  certainly  never  contributed  any  thing  to 
the  Historical  Society,  nor  to  any  other  that  I  know  of.  He  was  not  a 
literary  man.  Why,  then,  should  a  literary  society  be  called  on  to  pass 
such  resolutions  ?  Again,  did  he  exhibit  the  pure  motives  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  the  first  Presidents  7  No,  I  don't  believe  he  did.  Why, 
then,  pay  him  this  mark  of  honor  ?  Truth  should  come  from  societies  like 
this.  (Applause  and  hisses.)  On  his  accession  to  office,  General  Jack- 
son put  a  political  enemy  in  jail,  because  he  had  been  a  de&ulter  under 
the  previous  administration;  and  he  said  he  would  keep  him  there  till  the 
money  was  paid,  or  he  humbled  himself  before  him.  This  led  me  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  carry  out  this  stem  administration  of  justice.  But  did 
he  do  it?  No.  There  was  more  defaulting  under  Jackson  than  there 
was  under  all  the  Presidents ;  but  because  the  defaulters  had  voted  for  him, 
he  let  them  escape.  Again,  he  gave  the  lie  to  John  Quincy  Adams  about 
his  approbation  of  the  Florida  treaty ;  and  even  when  his  own  letter  waa 
produced  in  evidence,  he  still  swore  it  was  all  a  lie.  Well  may  they 
call  him  ^  the  man  of  the  iron  will,'  for  he  was  determined  to  make  it  the 
sole  arbiter  of  truth  and  falsehood.  (Laughter,  appbiuse,  hisses^  and  con- 
fusion.) But  he  has  gone  to  a  land  where  neither  his  will  nor  ^e  behests 
of  his  party  will  determine  what  is  right  and  wrong.  (Applause,  hisses^ 
and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bokee  and  the  great 
body  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  who  had  been  invited  to  be 
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present)  roee  and  left  the  room.)  I  hope  he  hAs  repented  of  hit  mns^  and 
gone  to  a  better  state  of  existence,  ^ad  hisses.)  We  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  we  are  not  the  first  in  this  business ;  the  Empire  Gub  has  gone 
before  us.  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  notorious— (shouts  of  laughter)— 
but  when,  as  a  member  of  this  society,  I  was  called  on  as  a  literary 
society — (a  laugh) — ^to  approve  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  General 
Jackson,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  approre  of  neither."  (Applause  and 
hisses.)* 

Mr.  Charles  King,  of  the  New  York  Americany  vehe- 
mently supported  the  sentiments  advanoed  hj  Mr.  Fessenden. 
After  a  desultory  debate,  the  resolutions  were  put  and  car- 
ried, only  three  gentlemen  voting  against  them — Mr.  Fessen- 
den, Mr.  King,  and  another. 

A  conversation  said  to  have  occurred  in  a  New  York  om- 
nibus, between  an  anti-Jackson  broker  and  a  democratic 
merchant,  reveals  much  of  the  verdict  of  the  people  upon 
the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson  : 

Mebchant  (with  a  sigh)  :  "  Well,  the  old  General  is 
dead." 

Bbokeb  (with  a  shrug) :  "  Yes,  he's  gone  at  last." 

Merchant  (not  appreciating  the  shrug)  :  "  Well,  sir,  he 
was  a  good  man." 

Broker  (with  shrug  more  pronounced)  :  "  I  don't  know 
about  that." 

Merchant  (energetically)  :  '^  He  was  a  good  man,  sir. 
If  any  man  has  gone  to  heaven,  Gkneral  Jackson  has  gone 
to  heaven." 

Broker  (doggedly) :  "  I  don't  know  about  that." 

Merchant  :  "  Well,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  if  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  heaven,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he's  there." 

The  gold  box  mentioned  in  the  will  of  General  Jackson 
was  awarded,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  volunteer  who  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  Ward  B.  Bur- 
nett, colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 

For  three  years  after  the  death  of  General  Jackson  the 

*  Beport  in  Kew  Tork  Esraid^  June  20, 1846. 
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interior  of  the  little  church  at  the  Hermitage  was  draped  in 
black.  In  1855  the  sword  of  the  General  was  presented  by 
the  family  of  Greneral  Armstrong,  then  deceased,  to  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  gift  was  formally  accepted  by  Congress,  many 
of  the  members  pronouncing  new  eulogiums  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  had  worn  it.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Qeneral 
Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills,  has  been  placed  by  order  of  Congress 
in  Jackson  Square  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  was  the 
first  public  statue  ever  erected  by  order  of  Congress  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  A  statue  of  General  Washington 
now  adorns  a  public  ground  of  the  federal  capital,  but  it  was 
placed  there  several  years  after  Mr.  Mills  had  set  up  his  statue 
of  the  victor  of  New  Orleans.  In  1856,  the  State  of  Tennea- 
see  bought  the  Hermitage  estate,  intending  to  offer  it  to  the 
United  States  as  the  site  of  a  military  academy.  It  is  now 
(1860)  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  remains  of  General 
Jackson  and  his  wife  from  the  Hermitage  garden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  at  Nashville  upon  which  stands  the  State  capi- 
tol,  and  there  to  erect  over  them  a  suitable  monument 
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Bespectiko  the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  in- 
fluence, there  will  still  be  differences  of  opinion.  One  fact, 
however,  has  been  established :  during  the  last  thirty  yean 
of  his  life,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  American  people.  His 
faults,  whatever  they  were,  were  such  as  a  majority  of  the 
American  citizens  of  the  last  generation  could  easily  foigive. 
His  virtues,  whatever  they  were,  were  such  as  a  majority  of 
American  citizens  of  the  last  generation  could  warmly  admire. 
It  is  this  fact  which  renders  him  historically  interesting. 
Columbus  had  sailed ;  Raleigh  and  the  Puritans  had  planted ; 
Franklin  had  lived ;  Washington  fought ;  Jefferson  written ; 
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fifty  years  of  democratic  goyemment  had  passed ;  free  schools^ 
a  free  press,  a  yoluntary  church  had  done  what  they  could 
to  instruct  the  people ;  the  population  of  the  country  had 
been  quadrupled  and  its  resources  increased  ten  fold ;  and 
the  result  of  all  was,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  arrived  at  the  capacity  of  honoring  Andrew  Jackson  he- 
fore  all  other  living  men. 

People  may  hold  what  opinions  they  will  respecting  the 
merits  or  importance  of  this  man ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
his  invincible  popularity  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  what 
we  lovingly  admire,  that,  in  some  degree,  we  are.  It  is  chiefly 
as  the  representative  man  of  the  Fourth-of-July,  or  combat- 
ive-rebellious period  of  American  history,  that  he  is  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  hmnan  nature. 

Those  who  have  read  "Wanderings  in  Corsica *'  by  Gr&- 
gorovius,  will  agree  with  me,  that  he  who  would  know  Na- 
poleon must  begin  by  studying  Corsica,  which  has  produced 
many  Napoleons.  And  no  man  will  ever  be  able  quite  to 
comprehend  Andrew  Jackson  who  has  not  personally  known 
a  Scotch-Irishman.  More  than  he  was  any  thing  else,  he  was 
a  North-of-Irelander.  A  tenacious,  pugnacious  race ;  honest, 
yet  capable  of  dissimulation  ;  often  angry,  but  most  prudent 
when  most  furious  ;  endowed  by  nature  with  the  gift  of  ex- 
tracting from  every  a£fair  and  every  relation  all  the  strife  it 
can  be  made  to  yield ;  at  home  and  among  dependents,  all 
tenderness  and  generosity :  to  opponents,  violent,  ungener- 
ous, prone  to  believe  the  very  worst  of  them ;  a  race  that 
means  to  tell  the  truth,  but,  when  excited  by  anger  or  warped 
by  prejudice,  incapable  of  either  telling,  or  remembering,  or 
knowing  the  truth  ;  not  taking  kindly  .to  culture,  but  able 
to  achieve  wonderful  things  without  it ;  a  strange  blending 
of  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities  of  two  races.  Jackson  had 
these  traits  in  an  exaggerated  degree  ;  as  Irish  as  though  he 
were  not  Scotch  ;  as  Scotch  as  though  he  were  not  Irish. 

The  circumstances  of  his  childhood  nourished  his  peculiar- 
ities. He  was  a  poor  boy  in  a  new  country,  without  a 
father  to  teach  him  moderation^  obedience^  and  self-control. 
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The  border  warfare  of  the  Bevolntion  whirled  him  hither  and 
thither ;  made  him  fierce  and  exacting ;  taught  him  self- 
reliance  ;  accustomed  him  to  regard  an  opponent  as  a  foe. 
They  who  are  not  for  ns  are  against  ns,  and  they  who  are 
against  ns  are  to  be  pnt  to  death,  was  the  Carolina  doctrine 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  The  early  loss  of  his  elder 
brother,  his  own  hard  lot  in  the  Camden  prison,  the  terrible 
and  needless  sufferings  of  his  younger  brother,  the  sad  bat 
heroic  death  of  his  mother,  were  events  not  calculated  to 
give  the  softer  traits  the  mastery  within  him.  All  the  in- 
fluences of  his  early  years  tended  to  develop  a  vexy  positive 
cast  of  character,  to  make  him  self-helpful,  decisive,  indiffer- 
ent to  danger,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  disposed  to 
follow  up  a  quarrel  to  the  death.  Not  to  be  of  his  party 
was  to  be  a  traitor,  and  death  was  too  good  for  traitors. 

His  first  step  in  life  shows  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
man.  His  father,  his  forefathers,  his  relatives  in  Carolina, 
had  all  walked  the  lowlier  paths  of  life,  and  aspired  to  no 
other.  This  poor,  gaunt,  and  sickly  orphan  places  himeelf 
at  once  upon  the  direct  road  to  the  higher  spheres.  He  gets 
a  little  money  by  teaching  school,  mounts  his  horse,  and 
rides  away  to  the  North  to  find  a  chance  to  study  law. 
He  accomplishes  his  purpose  with  playful  ease.  After 
two  years  of  the  most  boisterous  jollity,  the  tradition  of 
which  is  fresh  in  Salisbury  to  this  day,  he  has  won  his  license 
to  practice,  and  goes  off,  penniless,  to  regions  imknown.  He 
lingers  a  year  in  the  old  settlements ;  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  no  room  there  for  a  lad  of  his  mettle. 

Westward,  ho  I  Half  a  dozen  young  lawyers  go  with  him 
to  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  but  he  has  contrived  to  get 
an  appointment  as  prosecuting  solicitor,  an  office  suppoeed 
to  be  worse  than  valueless  ;  but  he  made  it  invaluable.  He 
becomes  at  once  a  man  of  mark  in  the  new  country.  The 
little  settlement  existed  in  a  state  of  siege,  liable  to  attach  at 
every  moment  by  day  and  night.  Every  clump  of  trees,  every 
thicket  of  cane,  every  field  of  com,  might  conceal  a  foe. 
Every  mile  of  every  journey  had  its  own  peculiar  periL     The 
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solicitor,  half  the  year  on  horseback,  compelled  to  make  long 
and  solitary  journeys,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  danger,  and 
became  habituated  to  self-reliance.  Always  escaping,  he 
learned  to  confide  implicitly  in  his  star;  believing  that  no 
harm  could  befall  if  Andrew  Jackson  was  near.  To  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  this  was  his  habitual  feeling. 

This  kind  of  life  may  make  men  tender  and  amiable  at 
home,  because  they  are  always  protecting  its  beloved  inmates; 
but  abroad^  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  they  become 
direct,  fierce,  clannish.  Their  feelings  are  primitive  and 
intense.  They  use  "the  English  language."  If  a  man 
varies  from  the  truth,  they  call  him  a  liar  without  more  ado, 
and  the  man  who  is  called  a  liar  can  only  clear  his  character 
by  fighting.  A  word  and  a  blow  becomes  the  law  of  the  wil- 
derness. And  in  a  country  where  fighting  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  every  man's  lot,  the  man  readiest  to  fight  and 
ablest  in  fight,  is  necessarily  the  first  man. 

How  prompt  Mr.  Solicitor  Jackson  was  with  vituperative 
word  and  rectifying  pistol,  we  all  know.  While  yet  a  boy 
he  notifies  Commissary  Galbraith  to  prepare  for  another 
world  before  attempting  to  execute  his  threat  of  chastise- 
ment. Offended  in  the  court-room  at  Jonesborough  by  Mr. 
Avery's  harmless  satire,  he  tears  a  blank  leaf  from  a  law 
book  and  dashes  off  a  challenge,*  which  he  himself  delivers  ; 
and,  before  the  sun  sets,  the  duel  has  been  fought,  and  the 
antagonists  are  friends  again.  The  affair  with  Dickinson 
was  of  a  very  different  nature.  So  far  as  the  written  testi- 
mony enables  us  to  judge,  Jackson  was  wholly,  grossly, 
abominably  in  the  wrong.  But  the  tradition  in  the  circle  of 
Jackson's  nearest  friends  is  clear  and  strong,  that  Dickinson 
had  reviled  Mrs.  Jackson  in  his  cups. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  into  the  soul  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
let  him  turn  back  to  Vol.  I.,  page  356,  and  read  the  letter  of 
the  fiery  General  to  his  friend.  Judge  Campbell,  in  which  he 

*  This  challeage  is  still  presenrod  among  the  papers  of  CoL  Isaac  T.  Ayexy 
of  Korgantoo,  K.  0. 
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pours  out  his  wrath  upon  Silas  Dinsmora  He  begins  quite 
moderately,  and  proceeds  so  for  a  few  lines,  until  he  mentions 
Dinsmore's  stopping  a  lady  and  her  ten  slaves,  when  he  sud- 
denly boils  over.  '^  And,  my  God,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Are 
we  freemen,  or  are  we  slaves  ?  Is  this  real,  or  is  it  a  dream?" 
And  80  he  raves  on  to  the  end.  In  his  wild,  fiery  way  he 
loved  justice,  but  when  excited  by  passion  he  was  totally  in- 
capable of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong.  He  was 
like  his  ovm  Mississippi,  which  flows  on  with  useful  placidity 
until  the  levee  gives  way,  and  then  is  instantly  converted  into 
a  roaring,  ruslung,  devastating  torrent — and  the  levee  is  made 
of  material  that  can  not  resist  an  extraordinary  pressure.  But, 
after  all,  the  mighty  river  pushes  directly  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  gets  there  by  the  route  that  is  best  for  itselC 

Jackson  had  passed  his  forty-fifth  year  without  having 
achieved  any  thing  very  remarkable.  Public  life  he  had  tried, 
but  had  not  shone  in  it,  and  nothing  became  him  in  his  pub- 
lic life  so  much  as  his  leaving  it.  He  had  tried  merchandis- 
ing, but  not  successfully.  He  tried  speculation  in  land,  and 
nearly  lost  all  his  estate  by  his  ignorance  of  law,  but  saved 
it,  at  the  last  moment,  by  one  of  his  characteristic  spurts  of 
energy.  Nothing  really  prospered  with  him  but  his  farm  and 
his  horses,  both  of  which  he  loved,  and,  therefore,  understood. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  had  shown  himself  a  leader  of 
the  people,  helping  them,  at  each  turn  of  his  career,  to  what 
they  wanted  most :  first,  law ;  then,  merchandise  ;  next, 
horses ;  lastly,  defense. 

The  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  gave  him,  at  length,  a  piece 
of  work  which  he  was  better  fitted  to  do  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world.  Only  such  energy,  such  swiftness,  such  resolu- 
tion, such  tenacity  of  purpose,  such  disr^ard  of  forms  and 
precedents,  such  audacity,  and  such  prudence  as  his,  could 
have  defended  the  Southwest  in  1814  and  1815.  When  a 
man  successfully  defends  his  invaded  country,  we  must  not 
too  closely  scrutinize  the  acts  which  dim  the  luster  of  his 
great  achievement.  The  captain  yfho,  saves  his  imperiled 
ship  we  honor,  though,  in  the  critical  hour,  he  may  have 
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sworn  like  a  trooper,  and  knocked  down  a  man  or  two  with 
the  speaking  trumpet.  The  slaying  of  the  six  militiamen, 
and  the  maintaining  of  martial  law  in  New  Orleans  two 
months  too  long,  we  may  condemn,  and,  I  think,  should  con- 
demn ;  yet  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
concur  in  the  wish,  that  when  next  a  European  army  lands 
upon  American  soil,  there  may  be  a  Jackson  to  meet  them 
at  the  landing-place.  After  making  all  proper  deductions, 
justice  still  requires  that  we  should  accord  to  General  Jack- 
son's defense  of  the  southern  country  the  very  highest  praise. 
It  was  a  piece  of  difficult  work  most  gloriously  done.  Not 
even  the  party  celebrations  of  the  eighth  of  January  ought 
to  hide  from  us  or  obscure  the  genuine  merit  of  those  who, 
in  the  darkest  hour  this  republic  has  ever  known,  enabled  it 
to  belieye  again  in  its  invincibility,  by  closing  a  war  of  dis- 
aster in  a  blaze  of  triumph. 

He  came  home  from  the  wars  the  pride,  the  darling  of 
the  nation.  No  man  in  this  country  has  ever  been  subjected 
to  such  a  torrent  of  applause,  and  few  men  have  been  less  pre- 
pared to  withstand  it  by  education,  reflection,  and  experience. 
He  accepted  the  verdict  which  the  nation  pronounced  upon  his 
conduct.  Well  pleased  with  himself,  and  with  his  country- 
men, he  wrote  those  lofty  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  burthen 
of  which  is  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  rise 
superior  to  party  spirit,  appoint  no  man  to  office  for  party 
reasons,  but  be  the  President  of  the  whole  people,  judging 
every  applicant  for  presidential  favor  by  his  conduct  alone. 
His  feud  with  Adair,  and  his  quarrel  with  General  Scott,  soon 
showed  that,  with  all  his  popularity  and  his  fine  words,  he 
was  the  same  Andrew  Jackson  as  of  old,  unable  to  bear  op- 
position, and  prone  to  believe  the  worst  of  those  who  did  not 
yield  to  him  implicitly.  He  went  to  Florida  in  1818,  bur- 
thened  and  stimulated  with  a  stupendous  military  reputa- 
tion. The  country  expected  great  things  of  the  victor  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  victor  of  New  Orleans  was  not  a  man 
to  disappoint  his  country.  He  swept  down  into  the  province 
like  a  tornado,  and  drove  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Seminolea 
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into  the  EvBiglades.  He  assumed,  be  exercised  all  tiie  pe- 
rogatives  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  He  raised  troops  in  his 
own  way ;  invaded  a  foreign  territory ;  made  war  upon  his 
brother  sovereign,  the  King  of  Spain ;  put  his  subjects  to 
death  without  trial ;  shot  Ambrister,  and  permitted  tike  mur- 
der of  Arbuthnot.  He  came  home,  not  in  chains,  to  stand 
his  trial  for  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  but  in  triumph, 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President,  def^ise  and  eul<^7 
from  John  Quincy  Adams,  exoneration  from  Congress,  and 
the  applause  of  the  people.  What  an  effect  such  an  expe- 
rience as  this  was  likely  to  have  upon  such  a  mind  as  his,  we 
need  not  say. 

He  reappeared  in  Florida  as  its  Governor.  We  may  pal- 
liate and  forgive  his  conduct  there  in  1821.  It  must,  never- 
theless, be  pronounced  violent,  arrogant,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  civilization  of  his  country.  Every  unbiased  gentleman 
who  witnessed  his  performances  at  Pensacola  in  1821,  bdield 
them  with  mingled  wonder  and  disgust.  All  his  worst  quali- 
ties were  inflamed  by  disease  and  disappointment  He  Lud 
about  him  like  a  madman. 

He  was  started  for  the  presidency.  He  was  passive  ;  be 
was  clay  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  friendly  potters.  Ten- 
nessee took  up  his  name  with  enthusiasm ;  Pennsylvania 
brought  it  prominently  before  the  nation ;  he  wrote  his 
tariff  letter  ;  he  voted  for  internal  improvements  ;  the  Mon- 
roe correspondence  was  published  ;  he  won  a  plurality  of  elec- 
toral votes,  but  was  not  elected.  His  disappointment  was 
keen,  and  his  wrath  burned  anew  and  with  increased  fuiy 
against  the  man  who  had  given  the  office  to  Mr.  Adams.  If 
he  did  not  invent  the  bargain-and-corruption  lie,  he  did  worse, 
he  believed  it.  To  be  willing  to  believe  so  scandalous  a  tale 
respecting  such  men,  except  upon  what  may  strictly  be  called 
evidence,  is  not  creditable  to  the  heart  or  the  understanding 
of  any  man.  To  persist  in  believing  it  for  fifteen  years,  after 
it  had  been  completely  disproved,  to  avow  a  belief  in  it,  for 
political  purposes,  just  as  he  was  sinking  into  the  grave,  re- 
vealed a  phase  of  character  which  we  have  a  right  to  call  de- 
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testable.  We  owe  it  to  the  interests  of  human  nature  to 
execrate  such  conduct. 

If  General  Jackson  was  passive  during  the  campaign  of 
1824^  he  was  passive  no  longer.  The  exposure  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  marriage^  accompanied  hj  unjust 
comments  and  gross  exaggerations^  the  reflections  upon  his 
mother^  the  revival  of  every  incident  of  his  life  that  could  be 
unfavorably  construed,  kept  him  in  a  blaze  of  wrath.  De- 
termined to  triumph,  he  took  an  active  part,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  canvass.  He  was  elected  ;  but,  in  the  moment 
of  his  triumph,  his  wife,  than  whom  no  wife  was  ever  more 
tenderly  beloved,  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The  calamity 
that  robbed  life  of  all  its  charm  deepened,  and,  as  it  were, 
sanctified  his  political  resentments  I  His  enemies  had  slain 
her,  he  thought.  Adams  had  permitted,  if  he  had  not 
prompted,  the  circulation  of  the  calumnies  that  destroyed  her. 
Clay,  he  firmly  believed,  had  originated  the  crusade  f^ainst 
her  ;  for  this  strange  being  could  believe  any  evil  thing  of 
one  whom  he  cordially  hated.  Broken  in  spirit,  broken  in 
health,  the  old  man,  cherishing  what  he  deemed  a  holy  wrath, 
but  meaning  to  serve  his  country  well,  went  to  Washington, 
to  find  it  crowded  with  hungry  claimants  for  reward. 

Oh,  what  an  opportunity  was  his  1  Oh,  if  he  could  but 
have  buried  the  hateful  past  in  oblivion,  and  risen  to  the 
height  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe  !  Or,  if  he  could  only 
have  devised  some  other  mode  of  avenging  his  private  wrongs  ! 
How  different  were  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  this  year 
1860,  how  different  the  prospect  before  us,  if,  instead  of  that 
vague  and  ominous  paragraph  about  '^  reform,''  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  he  had  used  language  like  this : 

^'  Know,  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  in  this  republic 
no  man  should  seek,  few  men  should  decline,  a  public  trust. 
To  apply  for  office,  fellow-citizens,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  of 
unfitness  for  office.  I  will  appoint  no  man  to  an  office  who 
seeks  one,  or  for  whom  one  is  sought.  When  I  want  a  man, 
I  shall  know  how  to  find  him.  If  any  one  has  indulged  the 
expectation  that  I  will  deprive  honest  dhd  capable  men  of 
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their  places  because  they  thought  proper  to  oppose  my  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  and,  in  the  heat  of  an  exciting  can- 
vass, went  beyond  the  liniits  of  a  fair  and  proper  opposition, 
I  notify  them  now  and  here,  that  Andrew  Jackson,  imperfect 
and  faulty  as  he  is,  is  not  capable  of  conduct  so  despicable. 
Depart  hence,  ye  office-seeking  crew,  whose  very  presence 
here  shows  that  your  motives  for  supporting  me  were  base  1" 

Such  a  paragraph  as  this  would  have  astonished  the  office- 
seekers  ;  but  the  people  would  have  sustained  him,  would 
now  sustain  any  president  who  shoidd  utterly  defy  the  office- 
seeking  horde. 

General  Jackson's  appointment-and-removal  policy  I  con- 
sider an  evil  so  great  and  so  difficult  to  remedy,  that  if  aU 
his  other  public  acts  had  been  perfectly  wise  and  right,  this 
single  feature  of  his  administration  would  suffice  to  render  it 
deplorable  rather  than  admirable.  The  captain  of  a  ship  who 
should  be,  ever  and  anon,  going  below  and  secretly  boring  a 
hole  in  the  hull,  where  it  could  be  reached  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  stopped  with  greater,  we  should  esteem 
a  bad  captain,  even  though  he  sailed  his  ship  well,  and,  upon 
occasion,  fought  her  valiantly.  Something  like  this  General 
Jackson  did  to  the  ship  of  state  ;  and  ever  since  his  day  the 
crew  have  had  hard  pumping;  and  we  still  continue  to 
pump,  instead  of  going  into  dock  and  overhauling  her  bot- 
tom, and  stopping  the  leaks,  and  putting  on  new  copper  so 
thick  that  no  future  captain  will  be  able  to  get  his  augur 
through  it.  Let  no  one  hope  for  decency  or  honesty  in  the 
government  while  the  servants  of  the  public  hold  their  places 
at  the  mercy  of  the  successful  wire-puller.  Botation  necessi- 
tates corruption,  organizes  corruption,  appears  almost  to  jus- 
tify corruption.  The  ship  needs  repairing  infinitely  more 
than  the  officers  need  changing. 

When  a  man  in  high  office  acts  upon  principles  diametri- 
cally contrary  to  those  which  he  professed  in  private  life,  we 
are  apt  to  infer  that  his  professions  were  hypocritical.  Such 
an  inference,  in  the  case  before  lus,  would  be  worse  than  un- 
charitable ;  it  would  be  ^roneous.    Unquestionably  General 
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Jackson  wrote  his  fine  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe  vdth  perfect 
sincerity^  little  thinking  that  he  would  ever  be  called  upon  to 
act  upon  the  high  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  another.  But  what  is  easier  than  to  write  lofty  senti- 
ments ?  Men  do  not  much  differ  in  their  knowledge  of  what 
is  right ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  act  up  to  our  knowledge  that 
we  differ  from  one  another.  Take  ihe  most  eloquent  of  the 
northern  heroes  of  the  platform ;  take  the  fiercest  of  the  fire- 
eaters  ;  make  one  of  them,  no  matter  which^  emperor  of  the 
United  States,  clothed  with  power  to  carry  out  the  ideas 
with  which  twenty  years  of  advocacy  have  made  him  and  us 
familiar.  Where  were  then  his  readiness,  his  confidence,  his 
fluency  ?  How  overwhelming  the  thought,  that  a  mistake 
of  his,  trifling  as  it  might  seem,  applauded  as  it  would  be, 
would  affect  the  welfare  of  millions  of  human  beings  for 
many  ages  I  Ah !  how  easy  to  thrill  an  audience  with 
glowing  sentences,  but  how  difficult,  in  any  province  of 
human  affairs,  to  effect  even  a  slight  improvement !  I  do 
not  accuse  Jackson  of  hypocrisy.  He  had  force  enough  to 
carry  out  a  purpose  of  his  own,  but  not  that  nobler  force 
which  enables  men  to  act  upon  the  high  principles  in  public 
life  which  they  had  approved  in  private.  Influenced  at  once 
by  his  resentments,  by  gratitude,  by  the  opinions  of  the  New 
York  politicians,  by  the  clamors  of  the  hungry  crowd  of 
office-seekers,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  without  a  stru^le. 

Many,  very  many,  of  the  measures  of  General  Jackson's 
administration  will  always  be  heartily  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  were  the 
result  of  his  own  sagacity  and  experience ;  others  were  due 
to  the  Jeffersonian  opinions  imbibed  in  their  youth  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Mr.  Livingston,  Col.  Benton,  and  others.  The 
removal  of  the  Indians,  the  policy  of  selhng  the*  public  lands 
to  actual  settlers  only  and  at  the  bare  cost  of  selling,  were 
the  President's  own  ideas,  I  believe.  With  regard  to  the 
war  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  every  one  is  glad 
the  bank  was  destroyed,  but  no  one  can  admire  the  manner 
or  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  waged.    At  the  same 
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time^  it  is  not  clear  that  any  other  kind  of  ^warfare  oould 
have  been  successful  against  an  institution  so  rooted  in  the 
country  as  that  was  in  1829. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Buckle's  colossal  work,  the 
^'  History  of  Civilization  in  England/'  which  will  occur  to 
some  as  they  read  of  General  Jackson  and  his  administratioa 
Gladly  do  I  borrow  a  few  sentences  from  a  writer  whose  ad- 
vent is  an  era  in  the  history  of  man.  "  There  is  no  instance 
on  record/'  says  Mr.  Buckle,  ^^  of  an  ignorant  man  who,  hav* 
ing  good  intentions  and  supreme  power  to  enforce  them,  has 
not  done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  where  the  intentions 
have  been  very  eager  and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil 
has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity 
of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you 
will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  sdf- 
ish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  yoa  may 
play  off  his  vice  against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his 
fears  restrain  his  mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he 
is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if 
he  pursues  that  object  with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  with  disinterested  zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  chedc 
upon  him,  you  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  calamities 
which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to 
inflict."* 

I  must  avow  explicitly  the  belief,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  good  done  by  Greneral  Jackson  during  his  presidency,  his 
elevation  to  power  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  good  which  he  effected  has  not 
continued ;  while  the  evil  which  he  b^an  remains,  has  grown 
more  formidable,  has  now  attained  such  dimensions  that  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  oormp- 
tions  and  inefficiency  of  the  government,  is  despair.  I  will 
abo  avow  the  opinion,  that,  of  all  men  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, the  man  surest  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  worse  influences  of 
the  place  is  your  honest  country  gentleman,  whose  intentions 

*  Hifitoiy  of  CiTilizatioa  in  England,  By  Heni7  Thomas  Buckle.  y<d.  L, 

p.  132.    (American  edition.) 
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are  excellent,  and  whose  ignorance  is  almost  as  complete  as  his 
innocence.  I  find  in  General  Jackson's  private  writings  no 
evidence  that  he  had  ever  studied  the  art  of  governing  nations, 
or  had  arrived  at  any  clear  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Except 
the  ^^  Vicar  of  Wakefield''  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  ever  read  any 
secular  book  through.  That  solitary  exception  is  creditable 
to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  human  being,  for  m>  man  can  be 
altogethw  despicable  who  keenly  relishes  the  ^^Yicar  of 
Wakefield."  But  a  President  of  the  United  States  should 
know  aU  books,  all  times,  all  nations,  all  arts,  all  artifices, 
all  men.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  a  man  of  culture.  His 
culture  may  not  prevent  his  falling  into  error,  but  a  ciQtiva- 
ted  man  is  capable  of  being  convinced  of  his  errors.  He  can 
not  be  a  cultivated  man  without  having  learned,  over  and 
over  again,  how  fallible  his  judgment  is ;  without  having  often 
been  sure  that  he  was  right  and  then  found  that  he  was 
wrong.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  General  Jackson,  when 
his  purpose  was  formed,  when  his  feelings  were  roused,  was 
not  capable  of  being  convinced.  His  will  tyrannized  over 
him,  over  his  friends,  over  Congress,  over  the  country.  No 
Dionysius  of  old  was  more  the  autocrat  than  he.  Unap- 
proachable by  an  honest  opponent,  he  could  be  generally 
wielded  by  any  man  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  and  was 
lavish  enough  of  flattery. 

Andrew  Jackson,  in  fact,  was  a  fighting  man,  and  little 
more  than  a  fighting  man.  It  was  not  till  a  political  contro- 
versy became  personalized,  that  his  force  and  strength  were 
elicited.  He  hated  the  whig  party  much,  but  Henry  Clay 
more ;  nullification  much,  but  Calhoun  more ;  the  bank 
much,  but  Biddle  more.  He  was  a  thorough-going  human 
fighting-cock — ^very  kind  to  the  hens  of  his  own  farm-yard, 
giving  them  many  a  nice  kernel  of  corn,  but  bristling  up  at 
the  faintest  crow  of  chanticleer  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

There  are  certain  historical  facts  which  puzzle  and  disgust 
those  whose  knowledge  of  life  and  men  has  been  chiefiy  de- 
rived from  books.  To  such  it  can  with  difficulty  be  made 
dear  that  the  award  is  just  which  assigns  to  George  Wash-* 
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ington  a  higher  place  than  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Jefferson — ^higher  honor  to  the  executing  hand  than  to  the 
conceiving  head.  If  they  were  asked  to  mention  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  this  age^  it  would  never  occur  to  them  to  name 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  man  of  an  understanding  so  lim- 
ited as  to  he  the  natural  foe  of  every  thing  liberal  and 
progressive.  Yet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  only  Eng- 
lishman of  his  generation  to  whom  every  Englishman  took 
off  his  hat.  And  these  men  of  books  contemplate  with  mere 
wonder  the  fact,  that  during  a  period  when  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Wirt,  and  Preston  were  on  the  public  stage,  An- 
drew Jackson  should  have  been  so  much  the  idol  of  the 
American  people,  that  all  those  eminent  men  united  could 
not  prevail  against  him  in  a  single  instance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  justify  the  ways  of  man  to  man.  The 
instinctive  preferences  of  the  people  must  be  right.  That  is 
to  say,  the  man  preferred  by  the  people  must  have  more  in 
him  of  what  the  people  most  want  than  any  other  of  his 
generation.  The  more  intimately  we  know  the  men  who 
surrounded  General  Washington,  the  clearer  to  us  does  his 
intrinsic  superiority  become,  and  the  more  clearly  we  perceive 
his  utter  indispensableness.  Washington  was  the  only  man 
of  the  revolution  who  did  for  the  revolution  what  no  other 
man  could  have  done.  And  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  the 
eminent  cotemporaries  of  Andrew  Jackson  shall  be  as  inti- 
mately known  to  the  people  as  Andrew  Jackson  now  is,  the 
invincible  preference  of  the  people  for  him  will  be  far  less  afr> 
tonishing  than  it  now  appears.  Clay  was  the  only  man  of 
the  four  leading  spirits  whose  character  will  bear  a  compari* 
son  with  our  fiery,  faulty  hero.  Clay  was  indeed  a  princely 
man  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him  ;  but  then,  his  endow* 
ments  were  not  great,  and  his  industry  was  limited.  How 
often  when  the  country  wanted  statesmanship  he  had  nothing 
to  give  it  but  oratory  I 

Besides,  suppose  Washington  had  not  fought  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  and  not  restored  the  revolution  when  it  was  about 
to  perish.    Suppose  England  had  lost  the  battle  of  Watoloo, 
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and  given  the  fellest — ^because  the  ablest— of  tyrants  another 
lease  of  power.  Suppose  the  English  had  sacked  New  Or- 
leans, and  no  peace  had  come  to  check  their  career  of  con- 
quest !  By  indulging  this  turn  of  reflection,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  Washingtons,  the  Wellingtons,  and  the  Jacksons  of 
a  nation  are  they  who  provide  or  preserve  for  all  other  gifts, 
talents,  and  virtues,  their  opportunity  and  sphere.  How 
just,  therefore,  is  the  gratitude  of  nations  toward  those  who, 
at  the  critical  moment,  no  the  great  act  that  creates  or  de- 
fends them ! 

What  man  supremely  admires  in  man  is  manhood.  The 
valiant  man  alone  has  power  to  awaken  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  us  all.  So  dear  to  us  is  valor,  that  even  the  rudest  man- 
ifestations of  it  in  the  pugilistic  ring  excite,  for  a  moment,  a 
universal  interest.  Its  highest  manifestation,  on  the  mar- 
tyr's cross,  becomes  the  event  from  which  whole  races  date 
their  after  history.  Every  great  career,  whether  of  a  nation 
or  of  an  individual,  dates  from  an  heroic  action,  and  every 
downfall  from  a  cowardly  one.  To  dare,  to  dare  again,  and 
always  to  dare,  is  the  inexorable  condition  of  every  signal  and 
worthy  success,  from  founding  a  cobbler's  stall  to  promulgat- 
ing a  nobler  faith.  In  barbarous  ages,  heroes  risked  their 
lives  to  save  their  self-respect ;  in  civilized  periods,  they  risk 
what  it  is  harder  to  risk,  their  livelihood,  their  career. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  nature  has  implanted  in  her 
darling  the  instinct  of  honoring  courage  before  all  other  quali- 
ties. What  a  delicate  creature  was  man  to  be  tossed  upon 
this  planet,  and  sent  whirling  through  space,  naked,  shelter- 
less, and  untaught ;  wild  beasts  hungering  to  devour  him  ; 
the  elements  in  league  against  him  ;  compelled  instantly  to 
to  begin  the  ^^  struggle  for  life,''  which  could  never  cease  until 
life  ceased.  What  but  heroic  valor  could  have  saved  him  for 
a  day  ?  Man  has  tamed  the  beasts,  and  reduced  the  warring 
elements  to  such  subjection  that  they  are  his  untiring  servants. 
His  career  on  earth  has  been,  is,  will  ever  be,  a  fight ;  and, 
the  ruling  race  in  all  ages,  is  that  one  which  has  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  brave  men.    Men  truly  brave.    Men  val« 
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iant  enough  to  die  rather  than  do,  suffer^  or  consent  to  wrong. 
To  risk  life  is  not  all  of  coarage,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
it.  There  are  things  dearer  to  the  civilized  man  than  life. 
Bat  he  who  can  not  calmly  give  up  his  life  rather  than  live 
miworthily  comes  short  of  perfect  manhood ;  and^  he  who  can 
do  so  has  in  him,  at  least,  the  raw  material  of  a  hero. 

In  the  eternal  necessity  of  courage,  and  in  man's  instinct- 
ive perception  of  its  necessity,  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the 
explanation  of  the  puzzling  fact,  that  in  an  age  which  has 
produced  so  many  glorious  benefactors  of  their  species,  sadi 
men  as  Wellington  and  Jackson  are  loved  by  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  people  than  any  others.  The  spiritualized  reader  is  not 
expected  to  coincide  in  the  strict  justice  of  this  arrangement 
His  heroes  are  of  another  cast.  But  the  rudest  man  and  the 
scholar  may  agree  in  this,  that  it  is  the  yalor  of  their  heroes 
which  renders  them  effective  and  admirable.  The  intellect, 
for  example,  of  a  discoverer  of  truth  excites  our  wonder; 
but  what  rouses  our  enthusiasm  is  the  calm  and  modest  valcn' 
with  which  he  defies  the  powerful  animosity  of  those  who 
thrive  by  debauching  the  understanding  of  man. 

It  was  curious  that  England  and  America  should  both, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  have  elevated  their  faTorite 
generals  to  the  highest  civil  station.  Wellington  became 
prime  minister  in  1827  ;  Jackson,  President  in  1829.  Wel- 
lington was  tried  three  years,  and  found  wanting,  and  driven 
from  power,  execrated  by  the  people.  His  carriage,  his  house, 
and  his  statue  were  pelted  by  the  mob.  Jackson  reigned 
eight  years,  and  retired  with  his  popularity  undiminished. 
The  reason  was,  that  Wellington  was  not  in  accord  with  his 
generation,  and  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were,  if  possible, 
less  so ;  while  Jackson,  besides  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  influenced  by  men 
who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  statesmanship  in  the 
school  of  Jefferson. 

Yes,  autocrat  as  he  was,  Andrew  Jackson  loved  the 
people,  the  common  people,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil. 
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aa  tnily  as  they  loved  him,  and  believed  in  them  as  they 
believed  in  him. 

He  was  in  accord  with  his  generation.  He  had  a  clear 
perception  that  the  toiling  millions  are  not  a  class  in  the 
community,  but  are  the  community.  He  knew  and  felt  that 
government  should  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed ; 
that  the  strong  are  strong  only  that  they  may  aid  the  weak  ; 
that  the  rich  are  rightfully  rich  only  that  they  may  so  com- 
bine and  direct  the  labors  of  the  poor  as  to  make  labor  more 
profitable  to  the  laborer.  He  did  not  comprehend  these 
truths  as  they  are  demonstrated  by  Jefierson  and  Spencer, 
but  he  had  an  intuitive  and  instinctive  perception  of  them. 
And  in  his  most  autocratic  moments,  he  really  thought  that 
he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  people,  and  doing  their  will 
while  baffling  the  purposes  of  their  representatives.  If  he 
had  been  a  man  of  knowledge  as  well  as  force,  he  would  have 
taken  the  part  of  the  people  more  effectually,  and  left  to  his 
successors  an  increased  power  of  doing  good,  instead  of  better 
facilities  for  doing  harm.  He  appears  always  to  have  meant 
well.  But  his  ignorance  of  law,  history,  politics,  science,  of 
every  thing  which  he  who  governs  a  country  ought  to  know, 
was  extreme.  Mr.  Trist  remembers  hearing  a  member  of  the 
General's  family  say,  that  General  Jackson  did  not  believe  the 
world  was  round.  His  ignorance  was  as  a  wall  round  about 
him — ^high,  impenetrable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  his  igno- 
rance, and  sometimes  raged  round  his  little,  dim  enclosure 
like  a  tiger  in  his  den. 

The  calamity  of  the  United  States  has  been  this :  the 
educated  class  have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  truths  of  the 
democratic  creed.  They  have  followed  the  narrow,  conserva- 
tive, respectable  Hamilton — ^not  the  large,  liberal,  progressive 
Jefferson.  But  the  people  have  instinctively  held  fast  to  the 
Jeffersonian  sentiments.  Hence,  in  this  country,  until  very 
recently,  the  men  of  books  have  had  little  influence  upon 
public  affairs  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  spirit  that  prevails  in 
very  many  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country  is  at  war, 
open,  declared  war,  with  the  spirit  of  democracy.    And  if,  at 
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the  present  time,  there  is  a  class  of  intelligent  and  instracted 
men  who  feel  with  the  people,  and  are  striving  for  popular 
objects,  the  fact  is  not  due,  in  any  degi'ee  whatever,  to  ihe 
colleges.  For  fifty  years  the  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  of  two  parties — one  composed  chiefly  of  the 
educated  and  wealthy,  and  the  other  chiefly  of  the  men  who 
labor  with  their  hands.  The  old  federal  party  was  the  ridi 
man's  party ;  the  old  democratic  party  was  the  poor  man's 
party ;  and  of  all  the  various  diiSerences  between  them,  this 
was  the  most  real  and  essential  one.  Therefore,  the  culti- 
vated intellect  of  the  country  had  little  to  do  with  directing 
its  policy  and  amending  its  laws.  The  consequences  ha^? 
been  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  educated  American  of  leisure 
has  been  the  most  aimless  and  useless  of  human  beings,  and 
the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States  have  been  conducted 
with  a  stupidity  which  has  excited  the  wonder  of  mankind 
To  this  most  lamentable  divorce  between  the  people  and  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  worthy  to  lead  them,  and  who  would 
have  led  them  if  they  had  been  worthy,  we  are  to  attribute 
the  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  a  man  whose  ignorance, 
whose  good  intentions,  and  whose  passions  combined  to  render 
him,  of  all  conceivable  human  beings,  the  most  unfit  for  the 
office.  But  those  who  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Andrew  Jackson  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
country — the  harm  being  permanent,  the  good  evanescent — 
should  never  for  a  moment  foiget  that  it  was  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  elected  him  to  the  presidency. 

The  signs  are  numerous  that  the  cultivated  intelligence 
of  the  country  is  about  to  resume  its  proper  influence  in  the 
solution  of  practical  difficulties.  What  frightful  problems 
glare  upon  us  at  this  moment !  Upon  what  terms  are  these 
five  million  Africans  to  live  among  us  ?  By  what  means  is 
that  great  crime  against  nature,  amalgamation,  the  worst  re- 
sult, so  far,  of  the  association  of  the  two  races,  to  be  prev^ited 
utterly  ?  What  is  nature's  law,  man's  interest,  and  God's 
justice,  with  regard  to  the  living  together  of  two  races  un- 
equal, diverse,  necessary  to  one  another,  impossible  to  be  ever 
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separated,  capable  of  helping  one  another  where  each  needs 
help  most,  certain  to  be  to  each  other  the  greatest  blessing 
or  the  deadliest  curse  ?  Are  such  questions  as  these  fit  to 
be  left  to  the  wranglings  of  demagogues,  drunkards,  savages, 
and  madmen  ? 

No,  fellow-citizens.  There  is  need  here  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge, all  the  wisdom,  all  the  virtue  with  which  the  country 
is  blessed.  And  to  comprehend  the  state  of  things  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  know  every 
step  of  the  progress  by  which  the  present  state  of  things  has 
been  reached.  It  is  necessary  that  the  writings  of  Washing-^ 
ton,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  should  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  public  libraries  with  the  leaves  uncut.  It  is 
necessary,  in  a  word,  that  the  educated  intelligence  of  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  understand  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  recent  European  history  half  so  worthy  of  study  as 
the  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution. 

If  these  volumes,  all  imperfect  as  they  are,  shall  be  found 
to  throw  any  valuable  light  upon  the  past,  and  thus  elucidate 
the  present,  one  cherished  object  of  the  author  will  have  been 
attained. 

AUQUBT,  I860. 
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his  execution,  479  ;  his  appearance,  4S0 ; 
effect  of  his  execution  la  England,  4S6, 
487;  denounced  by  J.  Q,  Adama,  613, 
614  ;  debate  upon  his  execution  in  Uonae 
of  Rep.,  634  to  550 ;  allusion  to,  674. 

AuiBTuoKO,  Gen.  John.  Orders  Jackson  to 
disband,  378  ;  to  Jackson,  upon  British  in 
Florida,  593. 

Abmstbono,  Gen.  Robert  VoL  I.  Dlstin* 
guished  at  battle  of  Eaotoehopoo,  492, 493. 
VuL  IIL  Urges  H.  L.  White  to  accent 
place,  362  ;  statement  by  Jackson  of  his 
services  at  Enotochopco,  671 ;  appointed 
consul,  672  ;  presents  Jackson's  aword  to 
Congress.  684. 

Abnaud,  Mi^or.  VoL  II.  Surprised  on  Jan 
8th,  214. 

Abnold,  Thomas  P.  VoL  III.  Awaolted  by 
Heard,  392. 

AtTOB,  John  Jacob.  VoL  L  Lends  to  U.  S. 
in  war  of  1812,  668. 

Augustus.  V^  IIL  Anecdotos  respectinff, 
606. 

AuKLAND,  Lord.    VoL  III.,  879. 

AuBY,  Commodore  Looia  Vol,  II.  ArriTttS 
at  Amelia  laland,  423 ;  his  diffleolUes, 
424  :  hhi  proclamation,  426 ;  compelled  to 
depart,  426  ;  shipwre^ed,  682. 

AvEBY,  Isaac  T.  VoL  I.  Source  of  infonna- 
tion,  101 :  relates  his  reeoUoctions  of 
Jackson,  160  ;  error  corrected,  173. 

ATBBY,Waight8tilL  VoLL  Visited  by  Jack- 
son,  101 ;  second  visit,  119  ;  his  duel  with 
Jackson,  162;  his  opinion  of  Jackson, 
169. 

AxLBT,  Rev.  Mr.  VoL  II.  Brutally  insolts 
one  of  his  auditors,  840. 


Baohx,  Mr.    Vol.  I.    Joined  by  Wm.  Dnana 

In  tho  Aurora^  222. 
Bagot,   Hon.  Charles.    VoL  IL    Addressed 

by  Arbuthnot  on  behalf  of  Seminolea,  416, 

466  ;  sends  copy  of  oonrt  marttals  lo  S» 

gUnd,486L 
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Bailt,  Captain.    ToL  I.    Takes  oommand  of 
Fort  Mimi  after  death  of  BeaaloT,  416 
his  death,  417. 

Baxlt,  FrandB.  VoL  L  NarratiTe  of  hit 
travels  in  Tennessee,  176  to  196;  qaoted 
upon  arrogance  of  Spaniards,  812. 

Baksr,  Capt    VoL  II.    Commands  44th  in 
battle  of  Deo.  28d,  76;  in  Lines,  174 
oommended  br  Jackson,  276. 

BALcn.  Alfred.    Vol.  IIL    182, 143. 

Baldwin,  Mr.  VoL  L  On  committee  to  draw 
np  addresfl  to  Gen.  Washington,  206c 

Baltimosk.  Vol  U.  Visited  by  Jackson  in 
1819,  667,  666. 

Bakgkoft,  Oeorge.    VoL  IIL    In  error,  260 
directs  public  honors  to  Jackson*  s  mem- 
ory, 680;  pronounces  eulogy,  681. 

Ban E  or  Columbia.  VoL  I.  Leuds  to  U.  S. 
in  war  of  1812,  670. 

Bakk  or  THE  UwrrBD  Statxs.  VoL  I.  J.  Q. 
Adams  upon  disasters  caused  hj  non- 
renewal of  charter  in  1811,  669. 
VoL  II.  Denonnced  by  Poindezterin  House 
of  Rep.  in  1819,  546 ;  Jackson  in  collision 
with,  at  N.  C,  696. 
VoL  lU.  Sketch  of  its  history,  266 ;  em- 
broiled with  administration,  268;  attacked 
In  first  message,  272 ;  defended  br  Mc- 
Duflleand  attacked  by  Potter,  278 ;  Blair^s 
antipathr  to,SS6;  attacked  In  second  mes- 
sage, 842;  1^  Benton,  348 ;  in  third  mes- 
sage, 874 ;  induced  by  Clay  to  apply  for 
rc-charter,  804;  made  a  presidential  issue; 
886;  vetoed,  406 ;  attacked  in  fourth  an- 
nual  message,  464;  deposits  to  be  re- 
moved, 499 ;  Mr.  Duane's  narrative,  609 ; 
its  conduct  after  removal  of  the  deposits, 
634 ;  loses  pension  agency,  646;  frustrates 
investigating  committee,  665. 

Babbour,  PhiUp  P.  Vol.  IIL  In  bargain  and 
corruption  aflUr,  106;  thought  of  for  vtoe- 
president 


nt,  382,  421. 

Baboain  and  CoBBirmoiff  Cbt.  VoL  III. 
102  to  119. 

Babing,  Mr.    Vol.  I.    Anecdote  of,  26L 

Babnky,  Commodore.    VoL  III.,  224. 

Babkbt,  Mi^or.  VoL  IIL  Removed  from 
office,  223,  224. 

Babnkt,  Mrs.  VoL  ni.  Protests  agslnst  her 
husband's  removal,  222. 

Baron,  Charles.  VoL  11.  Testifies  respect- 
ing Indians  at  Penaaoola,  601. 

Babhancas,  Fort.  VoL  I.  Its  importance, 
674;  blown  up  by  the  British,  622.  VoL 
IL  Taken  by  Jackson  in  1818,  600. 
Yielded  to  U.  &  601. 

Babbatabia.  VoL  I.  Mart  of  the  privateers, 
691;  visited  by  Lockyer,  683;  allusion 
to,  696l 

Babrt,  William  T.  VoL  IIL  Appointed 
postmaster-general,  178 ;  his  career,  179  ; 
in  affair  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  202 ;  commended 
by  Jackson,  294;  sustains  Mrs.  Eaton, 
802 ;  remains  in  cabinet  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, 846;  favors  removal  of  deposits, 
606 :  resiguB  and  goes  to  Spain  as  ambas- 
sador, 686. 

Babton,  Thomas  P.  VoL  IIL  Accompanies 
Edward  Livingston  to  France  as  Secretary 
of  Legation,  508 ;  left  in  chaige,  673 ;  re- 
turns home,  674;  interview  idth  the  pre- 
sident, 676. 

Babton,  WUliam.  VoL  L  Mrsi  Jackson  dies 
at  his  house  near  Ubarleston,  96k 


Bassbt,  SaOingmaster.    VoL  IL 
tlon  against  Negro  Fort,  406b 

Bathitbst.  Lord.  VoL  II.  Allosion  to,  SOT; 
interview  with  J.  Q.  ▲dams^  386 ;  aUadflo 
to,  416. 

Battlks.  VoL  I.  Tippecanoe,  406 ;  ThaoMS, 
411,  421 ;  Fort  Mima,  411  feo  420 ;  LsU 
Erie,  898,  421;  Tannsehatebea.  436; 
•Emnckfan,  483 ;  Bnotoefaopco,  491 :  Hor8»- 
shoe  Bend,  616 ;  Fort  Bowyvr,  602  to  614 ; 
Pensacola,  620  to  626. 
VoL  n.  I^e  Borgne,  61 ;  night  battle  at 
Dee.  23d,  87  to  101 ;  the  Oarolina,  136; 
Reconnoissanoe  of  Dec  28th,  135;  Jaa. 
1st,  1816^  168  to  161 ;  Solferino,  IS8;  Jsn. 
8th,  186  to  213 :  defenoe  of  Fort  St.  Fhilifi, 
S46. 

Bat ABD,  James  A.    VoL  L,  662. 

Batou  Bibmvbnus.  VoL  IL,  47  ;  dasctlbei, 
63,88. 

Batou  Pikbbb.  Vol.  I.  Jackson  ]iv«s  tkos 
after  his  marriage,  1591 

Batou  St.  JoH.^r.    Vol.  IL    Described,  24. 

Bbal,  Captain.  Vol.  IL  Goes  to  attack  the 
British,  74  ;  in  night  battle,  107. 

Bban,  RusselL  VoL  L  First  white  eWU 
born  in  Tennessee,  116  ;  inddeoto  of  his 
life,  166, 167 ;  traditional  story  of.  228L 

BBAN,WillUm.    VoLL    First  settler  in  Ten- 
»see,116. 

Bbaslbt,  M^or  DanleL  Vol.  L  Coonssads 
at  Fort  Mims,  412  ;  his  death,  414 

Bbaittt  and  Booty.  VoL  IL  Not  the  Britbh 
watchword  on  Jan.  8th,  22& 

Belfast.  Vol.  I.  Described,  90  ;  vtoleiee 
of  sects,  34 ;  outstrips  Carrickfergva,  M. 

Bbll,  Geoiige.  Vol.  I.  Second  of  K'Nairy 
in  duel  with  Coffee,  287. 

Bbll,  John.  Wl.  III.  Supports  Eatoo  for 
senatorsbip,  177  ;  in  Congress,  373,  567. 

BKNUicrr,  CspL  Noah.  VoL  IL  Testifiss 
against  John  Harris,  285. 

Bsmnktt,  Mr.  Vol.  I.  Acoompanies  Jackasa 
to  Tennessee,  149. 

Bbnnbtt,  James  Gordon.  VoL  HL  Active 
for  Jackson  in  1828, 146  ;  ^wdmeo  of  his 
paragraphing,  146;  narrates  beginsiiiic 
of  newnaper  war  upon  U.  8.  Bank,  W8 ; 
editor  of  CourUr  and  Bnq[Hirer^  40O  ;  ap- 
plies to  Van  Buren  for  peenniary  aid,  5K. 

Bbnton,  Jesse.  VoL  L  CbsUeages  Carroll, 
887  ;  duel  with  Carroll,  888 ;  affrav  with 
Jackson,  802.  VoL  IIL  PubU^ca  a 
pamphlet  against  Jackson  in  1824, 4Sw 

Bbnton,  Thomas  H.  VoL  L  AIla.4oa  tc, 
162  :  explains  Southern  vote  npon 
taxation,  216  ;  employed  in  trial  of 
Magness,  844 ;  his  early  reeoUeetkiba  d 
Jackson,  345  to  849  ;  his  narrative  of 
Jackson's  being  eaUed  t4>  the  field,  »l  ne 
864  V  oomman&  a  regiment,  SOP ;  writes 
fh>m  Natchea,  876;  narrates  Jadtaoa^s 
preparations  to  march  his  dhristoa  back 
to  Tennessee,  378 ;  intercedes  with  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  Jackson,  884 :  aflkay 
with  Jackson,  892 ;  his  letter  after  tlie  af- 
fray, 886;  his  narrative  of  the  aAay, 

Vol  ilL  Active  for  Clay  in  1824,  90 ;  in 
Senate  in  1824,  38 ;  his  reconriHatifln  with 
with  Jackson,  47  ;  visite  Jefleraon  In  1&:4, 
60  ;  remonstratea  with  John  Scott,  «i,  «2  : 
turns  to  Jackson  In  1826,  68  :  votea  liar 
confirmation  of  Olaj,  80 ; 
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of  (kfogrmdaoal  eommtlon,  14Bt  npon 
Jukse^fl  remorali,  SIO ;  TOtea  ■gainst 
Lee,  819 ;  Totea  againat  Lee,  ST4 ;  nar- 
ntea  Jefferaoa  baoquet,  883  :  in  the  line 
of  aneeeaaion,  89T ;  quoted  upon  Blair, 
836;  ilrat  apeech  against  U.  S.  Bank,  843 ; 
qaoted  upon  H.  L.  White,  862 ;  In  Sen- 
ate,  ST8 ;  npon  r^ectlon  of  Van  Baren, 
8T0 ;  npon  Bank  of  U.  S.,  897  :  indncea 
Clayton  to  attack  U.  8.  Bank,  886  :  Whit- 
nej  hla  informant,  404 ;  ooHiaion  vith  CUj 
in  Senate,  418  to  416 ;  relatea  paaaage  of 
eompromiae  bill,  478,  470  ;  quoted,  496  ; 
ill  fiaTor  of  remoTal  of  depoalta,  603  ;  npon 
the  State  banka,  624 ;  In  Senate,  637  ; 
gi^ea  notice  of  expnoglng  reaolntion,  648  ; 
npon  Clay'a  addreaa  to  van  Bnren,  647  ; 
preaidea  at  Jackson  dinner,  6S0  ;  narratea 
maneoTer  of  Calhoun  to  ruin  Van  Bnren, 
689;  denouneea  deposit  Mil,  601;  draws 
up  apede  dreular,  603 ;  carries  expung- 
ing reaolntion,  618,  619  ;  warna  Van  Bu- 
ren  of  coming  remlaion,  6*28  ;  npon  Jack- 
aon  learing  Waahlngton.  6*i0. 

BBENAmD,  Gen.    VoL  IL,  366,  860. 

Bbbbibn,  John  M.  Vol.  III.  Votea  against 
confirmation  of  Clay,  80;  appointed  at- 
torney-general, 178 ;  in  ailkir  of  Mra. 
Eaton,  208;  attonda  wedding  of  Mra. 
Eaton,  288  ;  alluaton  to,  808  ;  in  affair  of 
Mra.  Eaton,  808  to  808 ;  resigna,  366  to 
860. 

BuRUN,  Mra.  VoL  III.  Will  not  call  upon 
Mm  Eaton,  288. 

Bbtbslt,  Carter.  VoL  IIL  Reporta  remarka 
of  Jackson  npon  bargain.  111,  118. 

BiDDUt,  Charles.    Vol.  IL,  657. 

BiDDLS,  NichoUa.    VoL  I.    Allusion  to,  108. 
VoL  IIL    AUusion  to,  146 ;  aketeh  of  his 
career,  858 ;  commended  by  Ingham,  260 


Teapondence  with  Ingham  upon  Mason, 
268  to  860  ;  to  Green,  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  400 ;  exposes  the  peijnry  of  Whit- 
ney, 406 :  to  Clay,  on  the  yeto,  411  ;  allu- 
aion  to,  430,  485 ;  aocuaed  of  eormptlon, 
404^  406 ;  arrangea  postponemento  of  the 
three  per  cents.,  406  to  498  ;  aocuaed  by 
Blair,  500 ;  resolTca  not  to  curtail  after 
remoral  of  depoaits,  634 ;  denounced  by 
Jackson,  660,  663  ;  aTOlds  N.  Y.  depnto- 
tion,  660;  frnstrmtes  Inrestlgmting  com- 
mittee, 656,  667  ;  a  lion  in  Wall  street, 
660 ;  allusion  to,  640. 

BiDDLi,  T.,  and  J.  G.    VoL  III.,  408. 

Buuf tbnu,  Madame  Devanoe.  VoL  II.  Sends 
four  sons  to  defence  of  N.  O.,  67. 

BiBM  VEXu,  M.  VoL  II.  His  mansion  plnn* 
dered  by  the  enemy,  140. 

Bio  Wabbxob.  VoL  1.  His  speech  at  treaty 
of  Fort  Jackson,  662.    Vol.  II.,  4lCw 

Bof  NBY,  Horace.  VoL  IIL  In  Congress,  637 ; 
presenta  bank  memorial  to  House  of  Kep., 

BiHNa,  John.  VoL  II.  Describes  effect  at 
Philadelphia  of  news  of  Tietory  at  N.  O., 
847  ;  lAOock  to,  upon  Jackson*  s  Tiolence, 
661. 
YoL  IIL  His  interriew  with  J.  Q.  Adama, 
08  ;  narratea  attempt  of  Eaton  to  corrupt 
him,  136 ;  printe  colAn  handbUla,  141 ; 
mobbed,  163. 

BnaBLL,  Captain.  YoL  I.  Commands  Fort 
Massac  during  Burr  panic,  3*23. 

Blaokbubx,  Rer.  Gideon.  VoL  I.    Jaekaon 
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to,  from  the  Oreek  ezpeditlcn,  466 :  ad* 
droases  the  troops,  4T6.  Vol.  IL  Eb- 
teemed  by  Mia.  Jaekaon,  888,  696,  808. 

Blaib,  Francis  P.  VoL  L  Allusion  to,  109. 
YoL  IIL  Clar  to,  npon  his  position  at 
WsBhington  in  1826,  66;  Clay  to,  npon 
the  aame,  60 ;  relatea  anecdote  of  Jackson, 
108;  actire  for  Jaekaon  in  1828, 146;  hla 
career,  836 ;  arrires  at  Washington,  837 ; 
atarte  the  Globe,  338 ;  prospers,  888 ; 
quoted  npon  Jaekson*s  self-reliance,  878 ; 
accompanies  Jackson  to  Hormitage,  480; 
suggests  remoral  of  deposits,  6O0 ;  Tehe- 
ment  for  the  remoral,  693,  601,  608;  aneo> 
dote  of  JackBon*a  wound,  664 ;  hla  opin- 
ion of  Jackson,  618;  relatea  anecdote  of 
Jackson,  616;  lenda  money  to  Jaekaon, 
640 ;  Jaekaon  to,  denouncing  J.  Q.  Adama, 
664;  Jackson  to,  upon  selling  the  Globe, 
666;  relates  anecdote  of  Jackaon*a  pa* 
tienoe,  668 ;  dying  meaaage  to,  fh>m  Jaek- 
aon, 678. 

Blaib,  Gen.    YoL  IIL    8nicid^  564. 

Blair,  William.    VoL  L    His  epitaph.  61. 

Blbnnxriiabsrtt,  Herman.  VoL  IL  Detains 
Jackson  at  Natehes,  3 18. 

Blabkxky,  Gen.  Edward.  VoL  IL  DenleB 
the  Beanty  and  Booty  calumny,  888L 

Blaxqub,  M.  VoL  I.  r^afitte  to,  rerealing 
deaign  npon  N.  O.,  587. 

Blount,  Barbara  Grey.    VoL  L,  883. 

Blount,  Ellaa.    VoL  L,  383. 

Bloumt,  Thomaa.  VoL  I.  Oppoaea  the  ad- 
dreaa to  President  Washington,  211. 

Blount,  Got.  William.  VoL  L  Talks  with 
the  Cherokees,  157 :  member  of  the  con- 
rention  to  frame  constitution,  172 ;  one  of 
the  first  U.  S  Senatora  from  Tenneasee, 
173 ;  to  Scrier  upon  presidential  electioa 
of  1796,  201. 

Blount,  William  G.    Vol.  IIL,  611. 

Blount,  Gov.  Willie.  Vol.  L  Ordered  to  de- 
tach militia,  303;  offers  the  serrieesof  Jack- 
aon'adiTision,  365;  orders  it  to  N.  O.,  866 ; 
reviowa  the  division,  370 ;  Jackson  to,  upon 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  370 ;  confers 
with  Jackson  and  Coffee  upon  massacre  at 
Fort  Mims,  422 ;  Jackson  reporto  to,  npon 
battle  of  TaUttschAtches,  438 ;  to  Jackson 
adyiaing  him  to  give  up  the  campaign, 
479;  Jackson  to,  imploring  re-iniorce- 
ments,  480;  orders  a  new  levy,  484; 
quoted  npon  antipathy  of  western  people 
to  Spaniards,  618  ;  Jackson  to,  upon  cap- 
ture of  Pensaoola,  620. 
VoL  II.  Jackson  to,  from  New  Orleans  af- 
ter flight  of  the  Engltah,  260  ;  his  call  for 
1000  miUtia  to  garrison  forta  in  Creek 
oountry,  280 ;  to  Secretory  of  War,  upon 
the  term  of  aervlce  of  militia,  891 ;  pre- 
aente  sword  to  Jaekaon,  33L 

Blount,  Mra.  Willie.  YoL  I.  Preaente  ban- 
ner to  Jackson*s  division,  883. 

Bluoub.    Vol  IL,  136,  173. 

Blub,  Mi^or.    VoL  I.,  620,  626. 

Blytub,  8.  K.  Vol  L  Letter  npon  Jsek- 
son*s  dealing  in  slaves,  24S. 

BoNAPABTB,  Louis  Napolcoo.  VoL  IIL  De* 
scribes  a  good  administration,  82;  allu- 
sion to,  83 ;  acknowledges  present  of  beef 
166;  npon  Napoleon's  removals,  808; 
upon  bank  issue,  431. 

BoxAPABTB,  Napoleon.  YoL  I.  Jackaon*s 
allnslon  to,  166;  toasted  by  Tammany 
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Sodetf,  198;  oomm«Bd«4  hy  Jaakaon, 
919 ;  Interest  in  hie  exploits  at  tlie  West, 
899;  quoted,  4S8  ;  news  of  hisdownfUl, 
660. 
Vol.  II.  Said  to  be  ally  of  JeflSsraon,  S49 ; 
Jackson  upon  his  fall,  833;  eompllments 
Crawford  upon  his  appearance,  84b. 
YoLIII.  His  remoTds  fVoin  oAoe,  808; 
his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  M8,  668 

BoirxEB,  Bobert  VoL  I.  Of  Scotch-Irish 
lineage,  86. 

Booir,lfaJor.    Vol.  I.,  66B. 

Boom,  DanieL  Vol.  I.  TraTerses  Gamber- 
laod  YaUey,  196 ;  Jaekson  loves  him,  847. 

BOBONB,  Lake.  Vol.  II.  Described,  83; 
gun-l>oat  battle  upon,  61. 

BovLDiir,  Judge,  vol.  III.  His  sadden 
death,  664. 

Bowix,  Francis.    Vol.  ni.,  489. 

BowLSOB,  or  Boleck.  Vol.  II.  Sends  oom- 
plalnt  to  Hawkins,  806  ;  his  cattle  stolen, 
415  ;  indebted  to  Arbuthnot,  418  ;  applies 
to  Bagot  for  munitions,  466. 

BowTRB,  Fort    VoL  I.    Defence  of  in  1814, 
601  to  614 ;  described,  609. 
VoLIL    Taken  in  1816.  977,  304. 

BoTD.  Vol.  L  Knocked  down  by  Jackson, 
168. 

BBAOKRNsmoi,  Judge  Henry  M.  Vol.  L 
Quoted  upon  ill  feeling  in  war  of  1819,  666l 
Vol.  IL  Relates  anecdote  of  Jackson,  864  ; 
another,  699  ;  another,  613  ;  accompanies 
Jackson  to  Pensacola,  615 ;  appointed  al- 
calde, 616  ;  his  agency  in  dispute  between 
Jackson  and  Gallava,  617  to  6.34 ;  Jack- 
son  to,  upon  afEdrs  of  Florida,  689. 
Vol.  III.  Describes  contrast  between  public 
and  private  manners  of  J.  (^  Adams,  69. 

Bbavcb.  John.  VoL  III.  In  Senate  in  1894, 
33  ;  rotes  against  confirmation  of  Clay, 
80  ;  appointed  Sec  of  Nary,  178;  in  aflfirir 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  202  ;  interview  with  X. 
Clark,  983,  934 ;  recommended  for  cabinet 
by  Eaton,  288 ;  in  affair  of  Mrs.  Eaton, 
303  to  806;  resigns,  864,  366 ;  in  Congress, 
373. 

BsAKOU,  Mrs.  VoL  II L  Will  not  call  apon 
Mrs.  Eaton,  288. 

Bssht,  Mr.    Vol.  III.,  103,  608. 

BaoxAUon,  Dr.  J.  G.    VoL  L    At  Capt  Ly- 

onX  ^' 

VoL  II.    At  Nashville  banquet,  576 ;  second 

in  a  duel  at  Pensacola,  614 ;  ordered  to 

demand  papers  of  Callava,  629,  627  ;  his 

S»rtrait  at  Hermitage,  690 ;  a  gnest  at  the 
ermitage,  063  ;  aUualons  to,  672. 

BsOKTi,  Patrick.  VoL  I.  Of  Scotch-Irish 
lineage,  36. 

Bbookb,  Francis.  VoL  lit  Clay  to,  upon 
accepUng  ofllce  under  Adams,  70 ;  allnnon 
to,  78 ;  Clay  to,  upon  president-making, 
476  ;  Clay  to,  upon  Jackson's  character 
and  rule,  684. 

Bbookr,  CoL  G-eorge  M.  VoL  II.  Commands 
U.  S.  troops  at  Pensacola,  001  ;  entertains 
Callava,  620, 624 ;  ordered  to  detail  troops, 
622. 

Bbookb,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.    VoL  IL,  629,  626. 

BB0W9,  Aaron  V.  VoL  III.  Jackson  to,  upon 
annexation  of  Texas,  658. 

Bbown,  Gen.  Jacob.  Vol.  II.  Commands 
northern  division,  835 ;  assailed  by  Jaek- 
son in  his  farewell  address  to  the  army, 
B99. 


BvoHAiTAir,  Jbibbb.     VoL  Z.    WUbsbs  fa  « 
salt,  187. 

BvoHAKAN,  James.  VoL  I.  Aflnslofi  to,  109L 
VoL  III.  In  House  of  Rep.  In  1824,  88  :  Us 
Interview  with  Clay  before  eieedoa  In 
House  of  Rep.,  66  ;  exonerates  Clav  tnm. 
ehaiwe  of  bargain,  114 ;  Jackson  dlssatis 
fled  with,  116  :  anecdote  of,  604.  eo&. 

BvoKLB,    Henry   Thomas.     VoL    HL     His 
**HiBtorv  of  Clvilicatloa   in 
eommonded,  85 ;  quoted,  694. 

BiroKNBB,  Senator.  VoLIIL  Describes  H«os. 
ton*s  assault  of  Stanberry,  389. 

BiTLLBTnt.    Vol.  IL     In  liondon  praer  of 
British  expedition  against  N.  O.,  sh. 

BtTHCii,  CoL    VoL  L,  617 

BuBOOTKB,  Sir  John.    VoL  IL,  14<). 

BuBNBTT,  Ward  B.    VoL  III.    Awarded  tbo 
gold  box  bequeathed  by  Jackson,  683. 

BfTBB,  Aaron.  VoL  I.  AUnslon  to,  102 :  ad- 
vocates  admission  of  Tennessee,  ITS:  voted 
for  by  Tenaesseo,  174;  In  nrrisldiatisl 
eleotion  of  1796,  199,  900,  901 ;  oeMtor, 
903  ;  aoqnabited  with  Jackson  at  FMU- 
delphia,  999 ;  visits  the  HennltegB,  909  ; 
again,  811  ;  writes  to  Jacksom  apon  dif- 
ferenoe  with  Spain,  813 ;  again,  Slo;  third 
visit  to  Hermitage,  315 ;  attends  pabfie 
baU  at  Nashville,  316  ;  fonrth,  vMt  to 
Hermitage,  820 ;  questioned  1>y  JacfeaoB  as 
to  his  designs,  821 ;  left  Clovw  Bottom, 
899  :  donounced,  899  ;  tried,  333 ;  satisfied 
with  Jackson,  334 ;  advises  the  employ- 
ment of  Jackson  In  war  of  1819,  96L 
VoL  IL  His  probable  inflnenee  upoa  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  18  ;  exalts  at  Jaekaon*s 
victory  at  N.  O.,  968  ;  to  Alstoo,  oa  Jadk- 
son  fi)r  president  in  1816,  861 ;  aOulesM 
to,  390  ;  resembled  Arbnthaot,  489. 
VoL  1 1 1.  His  letter  to  Alston  not  the  eann 
of  Jackson*s  nomination,  14 ;  Ids  lafla- 
enoe  upon  Van  Buren,  191  to  194 :  his  tae> 
ties,  192 ;  entertained  by  Van  Bona  in 
1812,  128;  allusion  to,  143;  aotivo  for 
Jackson  in  1828,  147. 

BrBB,  Theodosta.    VoL  L    At  Bleanerhaaoet 
Island,  816l 

BUTLBB,  Benjamin  F.  VoL  IL  Reports  re- 
mark of  Jackson  upon  execution  of  Am- 
brister  and  Arbnthnot,  485b 
VoL  IIL  Appointed  attorney^genwal,  531 : 
npen  transfer  of  pension  ageney,  544  ;  eon- 
flrmed  by  Senate,  658  ;  allnalona  to,  S94  ; 
visits  Hermitage,  660;  seeonds  xvsola- 
tions  in  Historical  Society  opon  death  of 
Jackson,  639. 

BvTLBB,  Pleroe.    VoL  11.    Presides  at  Jack- 
son dinner  in  Philadelphia  in  1619, 557. 

BirTLBB,CoL  Bobert  VoL  L  Statement  nr 
specting  difference  between  Jaekson  and 
Swann,  981 ;  origaniaes  leviM  in  Tennes 
sec,  599. 
VoL  II.  Accompanies  Jaduon  to  N.  Ol, 
98  ;  in  night  batUe,  104 ;  knocked  down 
on  Jan.  Ist,  157, 168 ;  sent  to  meet  British 
flag  on  Jan.  8th,  918,  919 :  commended  by 
Jackson,  975;  signs  diviidon  order eflSlt, 

873  :  at  Chickasaw  treaty,  531  ;        

before  LaGock*s  oommittoe,  687  : 
to,  610,  613 ;  ordered  to  arrest  S 
ordered  to  demand  papers  of  Csllava,  CSS, 
627 ;  a  gnest  at  the  Hermitage,  SS8L 

BoTLBR,  Captain  Thomaa   VoL  IL   Jsoknoo's 
Aid  on  Dec  98d,  74;  left  to  gnaid  N.  O. 
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18,  IM;  oommendad  bf  JaelDMn*  STB; 
rigna  order  to  bankh  HaU  from  N.  O.,  81& 


C. 


Maaon, 


Cadwaixadkb,   T.    VoL   lit    To 
npon  the  pension  egenejr,  90n. 

0AUIOI7N,  John  G.  VoL  L  Of  Sooteh-Irish 
lineage,  36 ;  allndon  to|  102  ;  bia  name  on 
map  of  U.  &,  936. 
YoL  IL  Appointed  Secretary  of  War  by 
Monroe,  8il ;  to  Jaekaon,  npon  the  dlri- 
rion  order  of  1817, 876 ;  deapatchea  Gaines 
to  Amelia,  432;  ahowa  Jaokaon*a  Rhea 
letter,  484,  435 ;  sees  it  a  seoond  Uine, 
437 :  orders  Jackaon  to  Florida,  438  ;  ap- 
prores  Jackaon*  a  proeeedinga,  441 ;  pro- 
posea  inqalnr  into  the  conduct  of  Jaekoon 
in  Florida,  509;  to  Jackaon  npon  relin- 
quishment of  Spanlab  posts,  516;  mia- 
nnderatood  by  Jackaon,  517 ;  allusion  to, 
5^  528 ;  toasted  by  Jackaon  on  his  way 
to  Waahington,  533 ;  allusiona  to,  513  ; 
Lacoek  npon  bia  oondnet  in  1819,  562 ; 
eateemed  by  Jackson,  654 ;  candidate  for 
presidency  in  18*24,  667;  oommended  by 
lYirt  and  Story,  667;  bis  early  career, 
668. 
Vol.  III.  AUnatona  to,  20  83 ;  dropped  by 
FennaylTsnla  in  1824,  88,  80 ;  nominated 
for  vice-pveaidoncy,  29;  Jaekaon'a  con- 
fidence in,  41 ;  elected  rice-prealdent,  49 ; 
sworn  in  by  Jackson,  79 ;  re-elected, 
151 ;  mentioned  for  succession  to  Jackson 
in  1829,  169;  glTea  Webb  eommiaaion, 
183 ;  upon  former  remoTals  from  office, 
808 ;  Totea  for  Kendall,  877 ;  bia  toast  at 
Jefferson  banquet,  283 ;  Jackaon  eatranged 
fh>mhim,205;  diatenced  by  Van  Bnren, 
896;  his  aUeged  maohinaUona,  896,  899  ; 
final  quarrel  with  Jackson,  310  to  838 ; 
publishes  bis  correspondence  with  the 
president,  344;  publishes  his  first  paper 
upon  nnllification,  370;  attributes  to  Van 
Bnren  bia  loaa  of  succession,  375;  exulte 
in  Van  Bnren  a  rejection,  380 ;  his  scheme 
in  1832,  422 ;  expounds  nullification,  434, 
435 ;  Jackaon  regretted  be  had  not  hanged 
him,  447;  hla  character,  448 ;  a  protec- 
tioniat  in  1816,  44) ;  hla  flrat  eaaay  upon 
nnillflcatioo,  452 ;  bia  letter  to  Reynolda, 
465;  proposed  for  preaident  of  southern 
eonfederacy,  460 ;  reaigna  Tice-preaidency 
and  elected  Senator,  460 ;  takes  his  scat, 
473 ;  in  danger  of  arrest,  474 ;  coalition 
with  Clay,  477;  his  insdenoe  to  Clay, 
482;  his  erU  influence  in  U.  S.,  482,  493 ; 
in  Senate,  537  ;  denounces  remoral  of  the 
depoelta,  512 ;  propoaes  re-charter  of  U. 
8.  Bank  for  12  years,  5S5;  threatens  nnl- 
lification again,  589 ;  laat  collision  with 
Jackson,  621  ;  votes  for  refunding  of 
Jackaon'a  fine,  641. 

Oalhoun,  Patrick.    VoL  n.,  668. 

OALiroRNiA.    VoL  II.    Extermination  of  In- 
dians of,  409. 

Oali.,  Rlflhard  K.    VoL  II.     Recommended 
for  promotion  by  Jackaon  at  N.  O.,  875 ; 
a  gneat  at  the  Hermitage,  653. 
VoL   IIL    Delegate  from  Florida,  83;  in 
afiair  of  Mra.  JSaton,  192, 198. 

Oauata,  Don  Jort.    Vol.  II.    Dispntea  with 
Jackaon  before  the  soirender  of  Florida, 


BW;  ytoMaPiBiMMoUtoU.8.,  608:  aHn. 
slons  to,  618,  618 ;  bia  cbtraoter  and 
eareer,  614;  his  dispute  vlUi  Jackson, 
618  to  637 ;  aUnri  nm  to,  640,  641. 

CAMnKRUiifo,  ChnrchlU  C.  Vol.  III.  In 
House  of  Rep.  in  1824,  33;  in  1331,  87^  ; 
on  committee  to  luTostl^te  U.  S.  Bank, 
399 ;  Webb  to,  npon  bank  loans,  401. 

Camdbn,  S.  C.  Vol.  I.  The  prison  there  In 
roTolntion,  00;  battle  near,  98. 

Camirox,  Got.    VoL  IL,  415,  490. 

Campbell,  Lieut  Duncan.  VoL  II.  Would 
not  "peel"  for  an  American,  184;  his 
death,  204  ;  bnria),  837. 

Campbkll,  Goorge  W.  VoL  I.  Practicea 
law  with  Jackson  at  Jonoaboro,  165 :  at 
the  cockpit,  16.];  Jackaon  to,  on  gover- 
norship of  La.,  237 ;  gives  Jackson  sound 
advice,  252 ;  Jackson  to,  on  Burr  project, 
330;  his  dispute  with  Robertson,  831; 
Jackson  to,  npon  Dinsmore,  356. 
Vol.  II.  Declines  war  department  for  Jack- 
aon, 369,  369 ;  Jackson  to,  upon  the  tok- 
ing  of  P«;isacola  in  1  SI 8,  499  ;  Jackson  to, 
from  Chickasaw  treaty  ground,  5'J9 ;  alln- 
sion  to,  006. 
VoL  III.  Presides  at  Jackson  dinner  in 
1825,  80;  member  of  Nashville  commit- 
tee, 142 ;  allusion  to.  177 ;  receivea  Jack- 
son at  Naahville  after  preaideney,  630; 
allnsion  to,  676. 

Campbell,  Rev.  J.  N.  VoL  IIL  In  affair  of 
Mrs.  Eaton,  185,  196  to  ^OSu 

Cakicatukp.8.    Vol  IIL,  423,  574. 

Cabnes,  John.  VoL  I.  His  testimony  re- 
specting Jackson's  birthplace,  63. 

Carolijia,  The.  VoL  IL,  78,  87,  04,  112, 
1-29. 

Garriokprroub.    VoL  I.    Chapter  upon,  86. 

Caerinotox,  Edward.  VoL  L  Teatlfies  to 
Swann'a  rospeetebilitv,  290. 

Carroll,  Henry.  VoL  II.  Brings  news  of 
peace  to  Waiibington,  118,  861. 

Carroll,  Gen.  William.  VoL  I.  Brigade- 
inspector  upon  expedition  to  Natohez, 
369  ;  his  early  career  in  Tenneasee,  3S6; 
challenged  by  Jease  Benton,  387 ;  duel 
with  Jesse  Benton,  8S3 ;  leaves  Naahville 
before  Benton  alTray,  391,  398  ;  in  battle 
of  Talladega,  448;  aent  to  Tenneasee  from 
Creek  country  to  ralae  a  new  army,  466 ; 
brings  in  new  troops,  473,  485  ;  in  bittlo 
of  Emuckfan,  483,  490 ;  in  battle  of  Bno- 
tochopco,  492;  in  battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bond,  517. 
VoL  IL  Raises  regiment  for  N.  O.,  86; 
ordered  to  haateu  to  N.  O.,  63;  arrives, 
66 ;  ordered  to  guard  upper  Bienvenne, 
73  ;  ordered  to  Rodriquex  Canal,  103, 
106;  orders  the  fire  on  Jan.  8th,  196;  In 
batUo  of  Jan.  8th,  209  ;  hardships  of  hia 
brigade,  270;  commended  by  Jackson, 
876 :  thanked  by  lAigislature  of  La.,  806 ; 
attends  Monroe  ball  with  Jackson,  871 ; 
a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  653. 

Cartwkioht,  Rev.  Peter.    VoL  L  Anecdotes 
of  pioneer  life,  258  to  261 ;  quoted,  866. 
VoL  II.    Quoted,  35;  relates  anecdotes  oi 
his  preaching  to  JackKon.  339. 

C  \^N  Lewis.    VoL  I.    ARttSion  to,  181 
VoLIL    His  bust  at  Hermitege,  660l 
Vol.  III.    Appointed  Secretory  of  war,  863, 
375;  accompanies  Jackson  to  the  north, 
4SS  ;  loses  his  wig»  490 ;  opposed  to  re- 
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moral  of  depotiti,  001, 026 
to  FiuDce^  679. 

Cabtlxbxagh,  Lord.  ToL  I.  Anecdote  of, 
486,666. 

CASinm  Got.  Vol.  I.  His  addren  to  peo 
pleof  Franklin,  1  IT. 

Oatlkt,  Dr.  Hanton.  YoL  I.  Seoond  of 
DickinBon  in  duel  with  Jaduon,  293. 

Catbon,  John.    Vol.  III.,  14S,  862. 

Caugcs,  King.    Yol.  IT.    Remark!  npon,  843. 
Vol.  HI.,  20,  26,  26,  27,  96. 

Cavan^c Avoii,  Bffljor.    Vol.  II.,  101. 

CuAKLBSTON.    VoL  I.     The  Jackaona  land 
there,  48 ;  the  prison  ship  in  reToIntion, 
94;   Mrs^  Jackson  dies  there,  96;  era- 
cnated,  97 ;  viBitod  by  Jackson,  97. 
VoL  IIL    Postoffice  threatened,  685. 

OiiARLWX.    Vol.  L,  222.    Vol.  III.,  564,  6«Sl 

OuAKLorra,  N.  V.  VoL  I.  Jackson  at  school 
there,  62 ;  why  so  named,  76. 

CuABLviLUB,  M.  VoL  I.  BetUcs  NashTille, 
li5. 

Cm  ASK,  Judge.    VoL  I.,  809.    VoL  IIL,  224. 

OiiADNOKY,  Charles.    VoL  III.,  557. 

COBHAW  Ikdianb.  VoL  II.  Entertain  and 
supply  Jackson,  442;  massacre  of,  489; 
redressed,  497. 

CnRBOKBRS.  YoL  I.  Attacked  by  Oen.  Rob- 
ertson at  Mickajack,  156 ;  become  Mend- 
ly  to  whites,  157 ;  boandary  dispute  with 
Tennessee,  174;  beginning  of  their  elrili- 
nHon,  850 ;  rislted  by  Tecumseh,  406 ; 
attempt  to  get  land  of  the  conqaered 
Creeks,  555. 
Yol.  II.  Jackson  negotiates  treaty  with, 
836;  ehiefii  risit  Washington,  856;  fav- 
ored by  Crawford,  856.  VoL  III.  Their 
removal,  272,  230. 

CnBTAUBB,  M.  VoL  in.  Upon  party  pro- 
oessions,  424 ;  upon  the  bank  war,  MXk 

CHX0KA8AW8.  Vol.  I.  Ocn.  Robertson,  their 
agent,  858.  Vol.  II.  Jackson  negotiates 
treaty  with,  836 ;  another,  529  to  581. 

Ohoatb,  Rnfus.  VoL  IIL  lu  congress,  873, 
637. 

OaocTAwa.  YoL  I.  Silas  Dlnsmore  agent 
for,  849  ;  provision  of  their  treaty  with  U. 
8.,  360;  Join  the  peace  party  in  1814,  500 ; 
in  assault  upon  Pensacola,  620. 
YoL  IL  In  battle  of  Dec  28d,  74 ;  visited 
by  Jackson,  386 ;  Jackson  and  Hind  nego- 
Uate  treaty  with,  blU. 

Cbolbra.  VoL  III.  Allndon  to,  371 ;  rav- 
ages U.  8.,  418  to  420. 

CaoTABD,  Major.  VoL  IL  Accompanies 
Jackson  to  N.  O.,  28 ;  his  Aid-dc-Camp  on 
Doc  23d,  74^  104 ;  commended  by  Jack- 
son, 276. 

City  Hotel,  Nashville  VoL  L  Described, 
891 ;  scone  of  Beuton  affray,  392. 

Olaiboenb,  Wra.  C.  O.  VoL  I.  Candidate 
for  governorship  of  I*a.,  23T ;  warned  by 
Jackson  of  designs  upon  S.  <>.,  :U9  ;  Jack- 
son consigns  his  nephew  to,  823;  sends 
troops  to  Fort  Miros.  412 ;  Be&slcy  to,  on 
condition  of  Fort  Minis,  413  ;  allusions  to, 
419,  420 ;  sends  for  help  after  massacre  at 
Fort  Mims,  422 ;  Latitte  to,  revealing  de- 
signs upon  N.  O.,  588 ;  Jackson  to,  upon 
the  same,  592. 
VoL  II.  Feud  with  the  Legislature  of  La., 
16;  his  character,  17;  summons  legisla- 
ture, 22 ;  receives  Jackson  at  N.  O.,  28 ; 
Madame  Bienvenuo  to,  offering  her  a^r- 


▼ieet,  er:  shntB  oat  the  I««talatB«  ol 
La.,  146 ;  thanked  by  Congreaa,  267;  ton- 
manlcatea  tiianka  of  LegWatare  of  Ia 
to  Coffee  and  others,  306. 

Clabk,  X.    VoL  IIL    Uis  narrative,  SST  to 
256 

Clay,  CO.   VoL  IH.    In  CongrsM,  S73,  537. 

Clay,  Henry.  VoL  I.  Allasioa  to*  101 ;  his 
name  on  mu  of  U.  8.,  236;  in  Enrape  ia 
1814,  662 ;  Oallatin  to,  on  Amerieaa  pro*- 
pects,&62. 
VoL  IL  At  Ofaent,  118;  mortified  by  the 
flight  of  Kentacky  troops  at  N.  O..  S41 ; 
exults  at  victory  of  N.  O.,  257;  oOavd 
war  department  by  Madiaoo,  368 ;  oppooM 
administration  of  Monroe,  506 :  expected 
appointment  to  State  department  from 
Monroe,  635;  oensarea  JackaoB^a  eoodoct 
In  Florida  In  House  of  Rep.,  036;  de- 
noanoed  by  Jackson  therefor,  5fi,  544; 
opposes  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  583:  Jack* 
son  a  convert  to  hla  bank  speech  (rf'lSll, 
661:  candidate  for  praaidetteT  la  1814, 
66). 
VoL  IIL  Supported  In  Pa.  in  1824. »;  in 
Honae  of  Rep.  in  1824,  SS;  aUosloB  to» 
86 ;  narrates  his  aoquaintanoe  with  Jen- 
sen, 46;  their  reconciliation  In  1^4.  46; 
his  vote  for  vice-president  in  1894^  48 ;  for 
president,  60 ;  elects  a  president^  54  to  81; 
to  Blair  upon  his  positloQ,  65;  Bechenaa 
proposes  to  make  him  Seeretarr  of  State, 
66,  63;  interview  with  Jackson  in  18», 
64;  accepts  oflloe  nnder  Adama,  TO;  de- 
nounced by  Jackson  aa  oormpt,  78 ;  eoca 
menta  npon  Swartwoat  letter,  T8:  eon* 
firmed  bv  Senate,  80 ;  oanae  of  his  dad 
with  Randolph,  90 ;  confident  of  puty 
sneoess,  94,  137;  aUnsion  to,  96;  de- 
nounced by  Kremer,  108;  repUea,  104; 
denounced  by  Jackaon,  lOT  to  110;  detries 
the  charge  of  bai^pain,  113;  exooeratod 
by  Bnchanan,  114,  116;  pomilar,  168;  at 
pnbllc  dinner  on  leaving  Waaliingtoo  in 
1829, 172 ;  Jackson's  first  cabinet  imniieiJ 
to  him,  178,  179 ;  aocassd  of  alanderteg 
Mrs.  Jackson,  180 ;  accused  of  idandert^ 
Mrs.  Eaton,  137,  189 ;  defended  by  Har- 
rison, 210;  attacked  in  measage,  270; 
raonuroent  to,  upon  national  roed,  888; 
bet^  with  Van  Buren,  901 ;  eommeota  oa 
the  dissolatlon,  360 ;  returns  to  Congreaa, 
872 ;  favors  r^eetion  of  Van  Buen,  315 : 
induces  Bank  of  U.  S.  to  apply  for  re> 
charter,  394  ;  nominated  for  preaUeaey, 
894,  395;  to  a  friend,  upon  bank  lasae. 


895  ;  Biddlo  to,  on  veto,  411 ; 
with  Benton  in  Senate,  412  to  416;  to 
Brooke,  upon  Calhonn  m  183S,  422  ;  Ms 
vote  in  18J2  for  presidency,  430,  431 :  npea 
the  tariff,  438,  441 ;  friend  of  Calhonn  la 
1316,  449  ;  his  return  to  Congress,  451 ; 
npon  Jackson's  podamation,  470;  to 
Brooke,  upon  president'maktng;  476;  eoa- 
lition  with  Calhoun,  479 ;  his  contenspt  fer 
Calhoun,  482 ;  wins  popularity  by  compro- 
mise bill,  484 ;  In  Senate,  637 ;  hia  Land 
Bill  vetoed,  688;  asks  copy  of  cabdael 
paper,  S3S9 ;  resolutions  oensnring  the 
president,  641 ;  npon  distrese  petitioaer% 
546 ;  addresses  Van  Bnren  in  Senate,  547 ; 
opposes  compromise  on  bank  qnestion, 
655 ;  to  Brooke,  upon  character  of  Jack- 
aon, 594 ;  q»eaka  at  NaahviUa^  687 ;  npUss 
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to  JadUNm*iaund,  689;  hte  religioas  fed- 
Inga,  643  ;  Joins  the  Ghnrch,  64S. 

GLATTOir,  Anraitfne.  VoL  III.  Atteiila  U. 
S.  Bank,  39S ;  chalrmsn  of  oommitfeeo  to 
Investigato  U.  S.  Bank,  S99,  403,  404. 

GLATToy,  John  M.  Vol.  IIL  In  Senate,  8T9, 
537;  effeeta  coalition  between  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  479. 

OiiKoa,  Col.  Vol.  11.  Commands  partjr 
against  Negro  Fort,  408  to  407. 

CuKToir,  De  Witt  VoL  IL  His  enemies 
promoted  by  administration,  347  ;  farors 
Monroe  In  1S16,  849  ;  toasted  by  Jackson 
at  N.  Y.,  S61  ;  Jackson's  standing  toast, 
562  ;  his  eard  adverse  to  Oen.  Scott,  663  ; 
toasted  at  NashTille,  574 ;  esteemed  by 
Jackson,  651;  mentioned  for  the  presl- 
dency  in  1834,  669. 
VoL  III.  Declines  seat  In  Cabinet  under 
Jackson,  63  ;  allusion  to,  85  ;  offered  am- 
bassadorship to  England,  91 ;  allusion  to, 
180;  bis  character,  136;  candidate  for 
presidency  in  1812,  127  ;  his  opinion  of 
Van  Buren,  138  ;  his  death,  131 ;  his  pres- 
ence,  339. 

Clovkr  Bottom.    VoL  L    Jackson*  s  store  at, 
244 :  racecourse  there,  367 ;   boats  built 
there  for  Burr,  317  ;  Burr  resides  at,  320 ; 
Jackson  sayes  Patton  Anderson,  841. 
VoLII.    AUnsionto,649. 

Cobb,  Joseph  B.  VoL  IL  Befattes  mnnlng  of 
Van  Buren  for  Tioe-presideney  in  Ga.,  in 
1824,664. 
VoL  III.  Describes  electioneering  at  Wash- 
ington in  1823,  25;  describes  exhibition  of 
Crawford  at  Washington,  68 ;  describes 
Crawford  after  his  defeat,  67 ;  votes 
against  confirmation  of  Clay,  80. 

CoBB,  Thomas  W.  Vol.  IL  Introduces  Into 
House  of  Rep.  resolutions  censuring  Jack- 
son's conduct  in  Florida,  534. 
VoL  III.  To  an  ally,  upon  Crawford's 
health,  25  ;  despairs  of  Crawford's  elec- 
tion, 38  ;  visits  Crawford  after  his  defeat 
in  1825,  67. 

Cobb,  Gen.    VoL  III.,  Sa 

CoBmcTT,  WlllUm.    VoL  L    AUoslon  to,  801. 
VoLIL    Quoted,  826. 

CocKK,  Judge.  VoL  L  In  battle  of  Enoto- 
chopco,  493. 

GooKK,  Qen.  William.  VoL  I.  Member  of 
Convention,  173  ;  one  of  the  first  U.  S. 
Senators  from  Tennessee,  173 ;  commends 
Jackson's  conduct  in  House  of  Rep.,  216 ; 
confers  with  Jackson  upon  expedition 
against  the  Creeks,  434 ;  musters  his  di- 
vision, 430  ;  to  Jackson,  upon  provisions, 
430 ;  approaches  Jackson^s  camp,  442 ; 
Us  dUTerence  with  Jackson,  440  to  457 ; 
ordered  to  Join  Jackson  at  Fort  Strother, 
465 ;  arilves,  475  ;  ordered  home,  475 ; 
his  arrest,  601. 

GooKKANB,  Sir  Alexander.  VoL  II.  Com- 
mands British  fleet  against  N.  O.,  87 ;  in- 
terrogates Dncruss,  54 ;  anecdote  of,  183  ; 
attends  council,  148 ;  taunts  Pakenham, 
189. 

CoDDRiNOTOK,  Sir  Edward.  Vol.  II.,  87, 148, 
804. 

CoiTBB,  Andrew  J.  VoL  IIL  In  Jackson's 
WUL651. 

OonrsB,  Qen.  John.  VoL  I.  Partner  of  Jack- 
son, 244 :  marries  niece  of  HnL  Jackson, 
860 ;  oonoemsd  in  quarrel  between  Jack- 


Bon  and  Swann,  8TS;  his  afBdavll  re- 
specting Jackson's  assault  npon  Swann, 
878  ;  his  duel  with  M'Nairy,  886 ;  builds 
boats  for  Burr,  817 ;  narrates  interview 
between  Jaekson  and  Burr,  880  ;  returns 
to  Burr  unexpended  money,  883  ;  elected 
colonel,  364  ;  commands  cavalry  upon  ex- 
pedition to  Natehes,  869 ;  to  Donelson, 
upon  his  departure  trom  Nashville,  369  ; 
to  Donelson  from  Natchex,  376 ;  in  Ben- 
ton affray,  398,  896  ;  confers  with  Jackson 
and  Blount  upon  massacre  at  Fort  Mims, 
488 ;  marches  against  the  Creeks,  484 , 
sends  back  news  to  Jackson,  437  ;  soours 
the  Black  Warrior,  431,  433  ;  his  person 
and  character,  435 ;  his  report  of  battle 
of  Tallnschatches,  436  ;  to  Donelson,  npon 
battle  of  Talhkdega,  444  ;  assists  to  queQ 
mutiny  at  Fort  Strother,  464;  sick  at 
Uuntsville,  467 ;  deserted  by  his  regiment, 
475 ;  to  Donelson,  upon  afiairs  in  Jack- 
son's camp,  476;  accompanies  Jackson 
npon  the  twelve  days*  excursion,  487  ;  in 
battle  of  Emnek&n,  488,  490 ;  wounded, 
490  ;  in  batUe  of  Enotochopco,  495 ;  to 
Donelson,  npon  battles  of  Emuckfan  and 
Enotochopco,  496  ;  n^olned  by  part  of 
his  command,  600 ;  in  battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend,  516 ;  to  Donelson,  upon  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe  Bend,  523 ;  to  Donelson, 
upon  end  of  Creek  war,  510 ;  marches  for 
Mobile,  699 :  arrives,  C17  ;  marches  to- 
ward N.  0.,  625. 
VoL  IL  Hardships  of  march  to  N.  O.,  86 ; 
ordered  to  N.  C,  56 ;  his  swift  march,  65  s 
described,  65;  goes  to  attack  the  British, 
Dec.  28d,  74  ;  in  night  battle,  85,  86,  87, 
91, 100, 103, 104;  in  cannonade  of  Jaa  1st, 
161 ;  in  battle  of  Jan.  8th,  206,  208  ;  hard- 
ships of  his  brigade,  270  ;  commended  by 
Jackson,  275  ;  thanked  bv  legislature  of 
La.,  306 ;  testifies  in  case  of  Blennerhassett 
vs.  Barr,  829  ;  provided  for  after  the  war, 
859,  360  ;  his  portrait  at  Hermits^,  650 ; 
a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  669. 
VoL  III.  Attends  funeral  of  Mrs.  Jackson, 
158  ;  urges  H.  L.  White  to  accept  place, 
36i  ;  his  death,  486. 

C01.DKN,  Cadwalader  D.    VoL  11.    Addresses 
Jackson,  659 ;  presides  at  Jackson  dinner, 
561. 
VoL  IIL    For  Jackson  in  1834,  30. 

CoLMAN,  Dr.  L.  H.  Vol.  IIL  His  eorreraond- 
ence  with  Jackson  upon  the  tariff,  84,  85. 

CoLTOX,  Rev.  C.    Vol  III.    Quoted,  14,  86. 

Columbian  Oiisrrvkl    VoL  IIL,  103, 101 

CoNOSBVKKocKKTa.  VoL  IL  UselessnesB  of, 
158. 

CoxKBOTioiTT.  VoL  IIL  Electoral  vote  of 
18t!4, 50  :  of  1828,  150  ;  of  1888,  431 ;  of 
1836,  695. 

Conway,  George.  VoL  I.  Sueoeeded  by 
Jackson  as  major-general,  178. 

Cook,  Peter  B.  Vol.  II.  Arrives  in  Florida, 
418 ;  intercedes  for  Hambly  and  Doyle, 
4*53  ;  taken  prisoner,  462 ;  serves  against 
U.  S.,  468 :  testifies  against  Arbuthnot, 

CooKB.  Capt  John  N.  VoL  I.  Sees  sham 
fight  on  the  Serpentine,  663. 
Vol.  II.  His  narrative  of  night  battle,  99 ; 
of  Dec.  34th,  114;  relates  anecdote  of 
WUky,  I2i;  applauds  Jackson,  188* 
quoted,  140;  describes  British  camp  od 
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Jul  Ttk,  180  ;  op«iilng  of  th«  Am  011  Jan. 
8th,  182  ;  narrmtet  his  adTantarea  on  Jan. 
8th,  90S«  SIO ;  incidonts  after  Jan.  8ih, 
937  :  deMribca  flight  of  the  EogUdk,  96ft. 

CooftA.  KiTXB.     VoL  I.,  431,  442. 

OoBMBLLB,  Alexander.  VoL  I.  Creek*  glre 
him  eqnare  mile  of  land,  566. 

C0KNWALLX8, 1«ord.  VoL  I.  Defeats  Oatea, 
T8  ;  leares  Ravdon  in  oominand  of  Caro- 
Uoaa,  87  ;  surrenders,  9ft. 

OoBwiic,  Thomaa.  VoL  IlL  In  GongroBS, 
8T8. 

OouiAB,  Mrs.  VoL  L  Her  testhnony  respect- 
ing Jackson's  birthplace,  56. 

OouT.Hr.  Vol.1.  AssisUSerier  to  escape, 
118. 

Obaio,  James  O.  VoL  I.  His  testimony  re- 
specting Jackson*  s  birthplace,  55. 

Cbaioubad,   Kot.  k    VoL  I.    Addreaies 

people  of  NashTiUe  upon  massacre  at  Fort 
Sums,  499. 
VoL  IL    Jackson  listens  to  his  exculpation, 
6S6,  ftSft. 

OftATBV,  Dr.  VoL  IIL  In  aiblr  of  Un, 
Eaton,  198, 199,  900. 

OftAwroBD,  James.  VoL  L  Emigrates  Arom 
IreUnd,  4ft. 

CftAWFOBO,  Joseph.  VoL  I.  Emlgiafees  flrom 
Ireland,  46. 

CBAwroBD,  Lient.  VoL  I.  Captnred  and 
wounded,  88. 

OBAwroBD,  Mr.  VoL  L  Studies  law  vlfh 
Jackson,  104. 

GsawroBD,  Roberta  Vol.  I.  Emigrates  from 
Ireland,  4ft. 

(^▲wroBD,  Thomas.  VoL  I.  Bought  and 
sold  the  M*Kemie  farm,  6T ;  Jackson  lires 
with  him,  9ft. 

CBAwroBO,  WiUiam  H.  VoL  I.  Allusion  to, 
109  ;  ambassador  at  Paris,  662. 
VoL  IL  Candidate  for  presidency  In  1816, 
844 ;  sketeh  of  hU  career,  344 ;  he  plays 
Cato  at  Dr.  Waddell's  schooL  846 ;  strongly 
supported  in  1316,  340  ;  declines  in  faror 
of  Monroe,  349 ;  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  850,  369 :  hated  by  Jackson,  and 
why,  356  ;  shown  Jackson's  Rhea  letter, 
435  :  remarks  upon  the  Rhea  letter,  COO  ; 
misunderstood  by  Jackson,  616  ;  allusion 
to,  670 ;  candidate  for  presidency  in  1824, 
664. 
VoL  IIL  Allnstons  to,  91,  92,  93  ;  stricken 
with  paralysis,  24 ;  nominated  for  presi- 
dency by  oaueus,  27  ;  his  yote  in  1324,  60 ; 
exhibited  in  Washington  before  election 
In  House  of  Rep.,  68 ;  after  his  defeat,  66 ; 
retires  from  public  life,  68,  70  ;  allusions 
to,  132  ;  gives  Van  Buren  vote  of  Oa.  in 
1828,  161 ;  causes  break  between  Jackson 
and  Calhoun,  810  to  333 ;  defends  himself, 
863. 

CxAwutT,  Ueut    VoL  II.,  180, 136, 173. 

Cbbbks,  the.  VoL  I.  Allusions  to,  36S  ;  tIs- 
ited  by  Tecumseh,  4IV4, 400, 407 ;  the  great 
oouneU  of  1812,  409  :  attack  Fort  Mims, 
412  to  420  :  their  power  broken,  626  ; 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  549  to  660. 
VoL  IL    Deplore  their  losses,  336. 

OBirrBif  DBN,  John  J.  VoL  IIL  Clay  to,  on 
his  accepting  offlee  under  Adams,  70. 

Obookbtt,  Dayid.  VoL  I.  Of  Scotch-IrUh 
lineage,  36 ;  his  anecdotes  of  early  fighting, 
956,  257 ;  serres  under  Jackson  against 
the  Creeks.  4^ 


YoLin.  At: 

gress,687. 
Cbowbdill,  William.  YoLHL   ZOs  toatimoij 

in  bargain  aflkir,  108. 
OiTMBBBLaKn  Vallbt.    VoL   L    Daaeribad, 

126, 131 ;  Indiana  of,  13L 
CuMMiNQB,  Jamesi    YoL  L    Excalpatea  Oen. 

Cocka,46ft. 
CvBBTON,  Jeremiah.     VoL  L     Bonght    the 

ITKemie  farm,  6ft. 
CuBBTOH,  Thomas.    VoL  L    Hia  testimoay 

respecting  Jaekaon*a  birthplaoe,  66t 
CuBBTON,  Thomaa  J.    VoL  L    His  testimony 


iting  JaekBon*a  birthplace,  5ft. 
Cvvns'Ur.   VoL  IIL    Presenta  Waafaingfeoa'a 


teleaeope  to  Jaekaon,  87. 

Ti^NeUy.    VoL  I.    Anecdote  oi;  197. 


CUSTIS, 


Dalb,  CoL  Vol  II.  On  Jan.  8th,  181^  190^ 
101  ;  death,  198. 

Dalb,  Gen.  8am.  VoL  III.  Jaekaon  to,  opoa 
nullification,  485  :  intenriew  with  Jackaoa 
at  White  House,  462. 

DAU.A8,  Alexander  J.  VoL  II.  Writes  an- 
nouncement of  peace  of  1815,  263;  re- 
proves  Jackson  for  the  arrests  at  X.  O., 
82a 

Dallas,  George  M.  VoL  IIL  Nominates 
Jaekion  for  preadeney  in  Pa.,  98  ;  la 
Senate,  872  ;  presents  memorial  of  U.  8. 
Bimk.  386  ;  upon  Inei&cieBcj  of  slave  Ibt 
bor,  430  ;  elected  vioe-preeident,  665. 

Daniblb,  Edward.  VoL  II.  Taken  by  Ne- 
groes in  Florida,  404  ;  kiUed,  40ft. 

Dabxbll,  Ellas.    VoL  L    Quoted,  6ft5. 

Davbsao.  Mr.  VoL  IL  Aid  to  Jackson,  74 ; 
in  the  night  battle,  104  ;  in  cannonade  of 
Jan  1st,  160. 

DAT  IB,  CoL  William  Richardson.  VoL  I. 
Raises  and  commands  a  regimoit,  69; 
present  at  battie  of  Hanging  Rock,  71 ;  his 
comments  upon  the  battle,  79 ;  admired 
by  young  Jscksons,  72. 

DAViDSoy  AcADBXT.  VoL  L  Jackson  a 
trustee  of,  154 ;  students  required  to  wear 
gowns,  228. 

Datidbon  Couxtt,  Tenn.  VoL  L  Extracts 
from  records  of,  136 ;  its  represents tivea 
in  oouTention,  170 ;  cotton  gins  in  1804, 
245. 

DATfDsoN,  George  L.  VoL  L  Early  asso- 
ciate of  Jackson,  168. 

Datih,CoL  Vol.  II.  Despatched  to  reUkfoRie 
Morgan,  177  ;  exonerated  by  conrt-raar- 
Ual,383. 

Dav»,  Maior.  VoL  11.  Ordered  to  arrest 
CapL  Wright,  491. 

Datton,  Jonathan.  VoL  L  Defends  the  ad- 
dress to  President  Washington,  211. 

Dbadbkick,  CapUln.    VoL  I.,  448,  499. 

Dbabbobn,  Henry.  Vol.  L  Writes  to  Jack- 
son upon  Burr,  828;  In  war  of  1819, 
665. 

Dbg  ATUR,  Commodore.  VoL  II.  Said  to  have 
prerented  Jackson  from  assaulting  Eppea, 

Db  la  Cboix,  P  S.  Dussan.    VoL  IL,  71,  79. 
Dm  LA  KouDB,  CoL    VoL  II.    Conveys  news 

of  British  Uoding  lo  N.  O.,  71,  72  ;  la 

night  battle  of  Deo.  23d,  85. 
DsLAWABa.     VoL  IIL     Electoral  Tote  oC 
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1894,  tf,  60s  of  1883,  151 ;  of  18BS,  481 ; 
oflS86,{»S. 

Delta  of  the  MlMiislppL  YoL  n.  Dewrlbad, 
11  to  14. 

DxMOOitATB,  the.    YoL  L    Their  opiiiioni  in 
1796, 198  :  Ument  the  downfiJl  of  Napo- 
leon, 661. 
Yol.  II.    DeilTe  poliej  from  the  federalirti, 
843  ;  sympftthue  with  flUlbustera  of  Ame- 

Yol.  III. '  In  New  York,  192, 186. 

DiOKEBftON,  Mahlon.  Yol.  III.  Appointed 
secretary  of  the  nary,  668  ;  touts  Jaok- 
Bon,  681 ;  witneaaes  attempt  to  ■■■■wlnate 
Jackaon,  683. 

DiOKiKsoy,  Gharlef.  YoL  I.  Interested  in 
race  between  Traxton  and  Plonghboy, 
868  ;  his  character,  268  ;  aeensed  of  slan- 
dering Mrs.  Jackson,  269 ;  dnel  with 
Jaekson,  996 ;  death,  301 ;  monming  for, 
803  ;  false  account  of  dnel  in  democratic 
newspaper,  806. 

Dick,  John.  Yol.  II.  Proseentes  Jackson  for 
contempt  at  N.  O.,  BIT. 

DxcKSOX,  Col.  Alexander.  YoL  IL  Denies 
Beauty  and  Booty  ealnmny,  995. 

DxoKSox,  William.  YoL  III.  Jaokson  to, 
asking  his  polltloal  opinions,  98. 

DnnuNS,  M%)or.  Yol.  U.  Takes  possession 
of  Fort  Bnraneas  for  U.  S.,  601. 

Db  Yillibbs,  CoL    YoL  II.,  696. 

DiMSMOKi,  SUasL    YoL  L    Ills  quarrel  with 
Jackson,  848  to  860;  participates  In  batUe 
upon  Lake  Erie,  859  ;  loses  his  office,  369. 
YoL  IL    Interriew  with  Jackson  at  Choc- 
taw treaty,  6T6  to  581. 

DoNXUBOK,  Alexander.  YoL  I.,  966,  89T,  480, 
486. 

DONXLSOir,  Andrew  Jackson.  YoL  I.  Edu- 
cated by  Jackson,  34a 
YoL  III.  Jackson  to,  upon  his  reception  of 
medal,  8T ;  replies  to  Jesne  Benton,  48 : 
eocompanies  Jackson  to  Washington,  165 ; 
priTate  secretary,  183  ;  allusion  to,  215  ; 
writes  out  messages,  209 ;  allusion  to,  978 ; 
oonsnlted  upon  Union  toast,  284 ;  absent 
six  months  from  White  House,  283 ; 
Jackson  recommends  him  to  Blair,  837 ; 
assists  the  Olobe^  338  ;  accompanies  Jack- 
son, 486,  489  ;  interriew  with  Doane,  538 ; 
copies  specie  circular,  533 ;  allusion  to, 
615,  631  :  in  Jackson's  will,  661. 

DoKKUoy,  Mrs.  A.  J.  YoL  III.,  186.  Ac- 
companies Jackson  to  Washington,  166 ; 
wUl  not  call  upon  Mrs.  Eaton,  283  ;  at  the 
White  House,  616  ;  Jackson  to,  upon  re- 
Ugion,648. 

DoxELBox,  Captain  John,  Sen.  YoL  I.  His 
daughter  married  to  Coffee,  369 ;  Coffee 
to,  upon  his  departure  for  the  war,  869  ; 
Coffee  to,  from  Natches,  875 ;  Coffee  to, 
upon  battle  of  Talladega,  414 ;  Goffee  to, 
upon  affairs  in  Jackson's  camp,  477  ;  Cof- 
fee to,  upon  battles  of  Emuckfan  and  Eno- 
tochopco,  496 ;  Coffee  to,  upon  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  522 ;  Coffee  to,  upon  end 
of  Creek  war,  540. 
YoL  IL  Buys  Und  in  Pensaoola,  407; 
Jackson  to,  from  Florida,  609 ;  Jackson 
to,  upon  his  cotton  crop,  612  ;  a  guest  at 
the  Hermitage,  653  :  Jackson  to,  upon 
campaign  of  1824,  40 ;  Jackson  to,  upon 
religion,  225. 

DoxxLSosr,  Capl   John,  Jon.    Yol.  IL    In 


baMIe,  8<   101; 

Jackson,  ST6 ;  buys  land  in  Pannoola, 

40T  ;  pleased  with  Us jparchaae,  600. 
DovsLBOK,  John,  Sen.    YoL  L    Pioneer  in 

Tennessee,  121 ;  his  riwToyage  to  Naah- 

vine,  18T:  proapera,  188;  kUled,  184; 

plants  first  com  at  Clover  Bottom,  267. 
DOHKLBOH,  Mrs.  John,  Sen.    YoL  L    Boards 

Jackson,  188 ;  leaidenoe  in  Mercer  Co., 

Ky.,  148. 
DowxLBOir,  Polly.    YoL  L    Marries  Goflea, 

860. 
DoNxuoif,  Samuel.    YoL  L    Conducts  Mrs. 

Robards  to  her  mother,  148. 
DoKXUOK,  Savem.    Yol.  I.    Father  of  Jack- 


■on*s  adopted  son,  838. 

DoxxLBOK,  Stookley.  YoL  I.  Indicted  for 
frauds  in  land-warranta,  881; 

DoNKLSON,  William.  YoL  I.  Bonroe  of  in- 
formation, 247,  809. 

DovonxBTT,  Oen.    Yol.  I.    521. 

DovOLAS,  Stephen  A.  Yol.  III.  AdrocatM 
refhndlng  of  Jaekson^s  fine,  641. 

DowmKO,  Major  Jack.  YoL  III.  Quoted, 
490,489. 

DoTLB,  Edmnnd.  YoL  II.  Allusion  to,  418  ; 
accused  by  Arbuthnot,  414 ;  taken  pris- 
oner, 481,  453,  466 ;  teatifiea  at  trial  of 
Arbuthnot,  472. 

DsAKX,  Joseph  Bodman.  YoL  IL  His  satir- 
ical poems  upon  Jackson  at  New  York, 
660,663. 

Dbattox,  Col.  Wm.  H.    YoL   IL    Becom- 
mended  by  Jackson  to  Monroe  for  seore- 
tarrofwar,  858,  860. 
YoL  III.    Same,  41 ;  thought  of  for  war  de> 
partment,  383. 

DuANB,  William.    YoL  L    Sketch  of  hia  life, 
921. 
YoL  III.    Meeta  Jackson  at  inai^uralion  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  78. 

D(7i.NK,  William  J.  YoLIIL  Appointed  see- 
retary  of  the  treasury,  486  ;  allusions  to, 
606  to  607  ;  narrates  romoral  of  the  de- 
posits and  his  own  dismissal  from  offlos^ 
003  ;  his  opinion  of  Jackson,  600. 

DtTBOvme,  AhM.  YoL  II.  Jackson  to,  re- 
questing pubUe  thanksgiving  at  M.  O., 
270  ;  Jackson  replies  to  his  address,  274. 

DxroKoa,  Mr.  YoLIL  Interrogated  by  Keana 
and  Cockrane,  54. 

DuxcAN,  Abner  L.  YoL  11.  Conveys  fUse 
report  of  Legislature  of  La.  to  Jackfton, 
144,  146 ;  in  cannonade  of  Jan.  1st,  160. 

DtrrLKSSis,  Mr.  YoL  IL  Aid  to  Jackaon,  74  s 
in  the  night  battle,  104 ;  Jan.  let,  160. 

DuBBix,  Rev.  J.  P.  Yd.  UL  Jackaon  ad- 
mires, 218,  60a 

DuTTox,  Mr.  Yol.  ni.  Webster  to,  npon 
Kendall  and  Noah,  876  ;  upon  the  anccea- 
sion,  996l 

Dtke,  CoL  YoL  L  Brings  in  prisoners  and 
corn,  436 :  reatores  battla  of  TaUadega, 
444. 


EjlBL,  R.  E.  W.    YoL  IL    Inmate  of  the  Her- 

mitage^  663  ;  his  tomb,  663. 
YoL  IIL    Accompanies  Jackaon  to  Waah^ 

ington,  166  ;  upon  his  tour,  488;  alluaiona 

to,  689,  606. 
£a«TOK,  Thomas.    YoL  L    Editor  of  iaipor- 
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tM  JtwiMo,  SW :  rentfki  ppon  DlekliiMn 
dad,  801,  808. 
Eaton,  John  Henry.  Vol.  L  Allualon  to, 
102  ;  ouoted  upon  Jaduon*!  bnToy  at 
Eootoohopoo,  4mi. 
YoL  IL  Report!  remarks  of  Jackion  npon 
martial-law-,  60  ;  quoted  upon  the  rneo  of 
Shields  and  Murrell,  80 ;  quoted  upon 
DecL  88d,  88,  90  ;  upon  Jaekeon'i  endur- 
ance, 117;  upon  gratitude  of  Tennessee 
troopa  to  ladles  of  M.  O.,  181  :  npon  Jack- 
Bon*s  Intention  if  his  linoB  irere  forced, 
143  ;  npon  Jaekson*s  conduet  toward  the 
legislature  of  La^  146  :  omits  to  mention 
ezeention  of  the  six  militia  men,  800;  nar- 
rates the  scenes  after  Judge  Hall  fined 
Jackson,  S19  ;  buyi  land  in  Pensaoola, 
407,  667  ;  attempts  to  quash  inrestigation 

S  Senate  of  Jackson's  conduct  in  Florida, 
1  :  Jackion  to,  npon  Spanish  treaty  of 
1819,  533  ;  his  portrait  at  Hermitage,  600 ; 
a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  058 ;  Jackson 
to,  upon  war  with  Spain,  671. 
▼ol.  III.  ActiTe  for  Jackson  in  campaign 
of  1824, 22  ;  against  congressional  caucus, 
86 ;  in  Senate  in  1624,  33  :  attends  pre- 
•entation  of  medal  to  Jackson,  88  ;  rotes 
against  confirmation  of  Clay,  80 ;  his 
agency  in  bargain  and  corruption  cry, 
IM :  attempts  to  corrupt  Binns,  135, 136  ; 
active  for  Jackson  in  1S28,  147 ;  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  176  ;  sketch  of  his  ea- 
reer,  177  ;  boards  at  O'Neal^s,  184  ;  mar- 
ries Hm  Tlmberiake,  185 ;  warns  M'Ken- 
ney,  215  ;  interview  with  X.  Clark,  234 ; 
to  Mason,  upon  the  pension  agency,  264  ; 
recommended  Branch  for  cabinet  appoint- 
ment, £88 ;  allufion  to,  291  ;  commended 
by  Jackson,  294;  embarrassed  by  the 
scandals  respecting  his  wife,  802  to  806, 
827,  328  :  resigns,  846,  847  :  hostUe  oor- 
respondence  with  Ingham,  864  to  867; 
waylays  Ingham,  867  ;  Oreen  to,  upon 
Houston*s  ration  contract,  886  ;  ot^ects  to 
Van  Buren  for  Tice-president,  421 ;  for 
Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840,  639. 

Katon,  Mrs.  VoL  III  Her  early  Uf^  184  ; 
marries  Eaton,  185  ;  scandals  respecting, 
185  to  905 ;  yisited  by  X.  Clark,  236  ;  U- 
dies  will  not  rislt  her,  888  ;  eustained  by 
Van  Buren,  890,  *291 ;  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 800  ;  party  for  and  against  her,  30i 
to  808  ;  liTing  in  1859,  363. 

Edoah,  Hot.  Dr.    VoL  IL    Source  of  infor- 
mation, 73. 
Vol.  IlL     Belates  Jackson*  s  Joining   the 
church,  644  ;  couTersation  with  Jackson, 
669  ;  attends  Jackson*  s  funeral,  679. 

Bdwabm,  James  L.  VoL  UL  In  Portsmonth 
aflair.  265. 

Eldok,  Lord.  VoL  I.  Compared  with  Jack- 
son, 22& 

KLicrioxa.     VoL  L     Presidential,  of  1796. 
199,  200 ;  Jackson  elected  miOo''8*i>0'^ 
of  militia,  232. 
YoL  II.    Presidential  of  1816,  843  to  854 ; 

Srokidential  of  1890,  633  ;  eifeet  of  presi- 
entlal  elections,  663 ;  presidential  of 
1624,664. 
VoL  III.  Bematks  upon,  11,  12  ;  result  of 
presldenUal  of  1824,  49  to  51  ;  in  House 
of  Rep.  18:25,  66  ;  effects  upon,  of  nnivcr- 
sal  suffrage,  129  ;  presidentiBl  of  1382, 
430  ;  presidential  of  1336,  694. 


Eluot,  CoL  G«orge.    YoL  n.,  tlS,44»,4H 

479. 
Eluot,  Oommodore.    Y<rf.IIL 

phagns  to  Jackson,  666. 
Ellnakss,  William.     VoL  UL 

for  rice-presidency,  423,  430. 
Elubwobtii,  W.  W.    VoL  UL,  666^  OSI. 
£lt,  Ker.  E.  S.    VoL  UL    Correspondeaee 

with  Jackson  upon  Mrs.  Eaton,  186  to  196 ; 

aIlnsiottsto,8a*C 
EvucKrAX.    VoL  L    Battle  o^  483. 
Emotooropoo.    Vol.  L    BatUe  of,  491. 
ErPBS,  John  W.    VoL  IL     Threatooed  by 

Jackson,  570. 
Ebwin,  Joseph.    VoL  I.    Interested  In  raes 

between  Truxton  and  Plonghboy,  963 :  ia- 

tenriew  with  Jackson,  269 ;  rarioas  aUa- 

sions  to,  870  to  304 :  defends  Dicklasna 

after  the  duel,  301 ;  opposes  Dinsasore,  35^ 
EoaiLif  AN,   Dr.    VoL   UL    Attends  Jackson 

in  his  last  rickness,  675  to  677. 
EiTBTn,  William.    VoL  L    To  Silas  1 

upon  arresting  negroes,  35L  S&3. 
VoL  III.    Beceiros  one  role  for  '  ' 

doner  in  caucus  of  1824,  27. 
Er  ANS,  Sir  De  Laey.  VoL  II.    Wounded  Dee. 

23d,  103. 
ErKNiNO  Post.    YoLL    FTCdieteattecknon 

N.  O.,  572. 
VoL  II.    Upon  effect  of  peace  of  1815  npoa 

prices,  2o5;   comments   npon  Jacksaa's 

toast  at  Tammany  HaU,  668. 
ErBRRTT,  Edward.    VoL  UL    In  Coogreas, 

373 ;  on  committee  to  inreatigmte  U.  S. 

Bank,  665 ;  rindicates  the  Bank.  tSSl. 
EwiNo,  Andrew.    VoL  UL    Upon  Jackson's 

reception  in  Xashrille  ia  1887,  6$a 
Ewiifo,  Thomas.    VoLIIL    In  Congraas.  537. 
ExBoanorrs.    VoL  L    Of  John  Woods^  50  J. 
VoL  U.    Of  the  American  deserter  on  Ja<i. 

9th,  1815,  922 ;  of  the  six  mUitla  men,  i77 : 

of  Francis  and  HimoUonico,  407;  of  Ar> 

buthnot  and  Ambrlster. 


Fankino,  Mi^or.    VoL  IL,  441,  464,  473. 
FAin.KNBB,  James.    Vol.  L    His  tastii 

respecting  Jackson's  birthplace,  5S. 
Faulknbb,  Thomas.    Vol.  L    Ills  teatiaM»r 

respecting  Jarkson*s  Urthplaee,  54. 
FATKirsriLLB,  Tenn.    VoL  L     Rendeav^.ms 

of  expedition  against  the  Creeks,  4£5. 
Vol.  IL,  440L 
Fbdbbalistb,  the.    Vol.  L    Their  conttvapk 

for  the  democrats,  197 :  exalt  mX  Napo- 

leon*8  down&U,  561. 
VoL  IL    Their  power  broken  la  1816,  S43  : 

impart  their  policy  to  lUvobUcaaa,  &4J ; 

Monroe  upon,  368,  363^ 
VoL  UL    Eiflfoct  npon  of  Jackson's  letters  so 

Monroe,  15;  opposed  Bank  of  U.  S.  ia 

1816,  856. 
Fkbitamuina.    VoL  IL,  42L 
Fkbbill,  Caps.    VoL  I.,  489,  480. 
Fbssbndkn,  Mr.    VoL  IIL    Opposes  raaala- 

tions  npon  death  of  Jackson,  438. 
Fillmobi,  Milard.    VoL  UL    In  Congraas, 

587. 
FiNDLT,  CharleSL    VoL  I.    His  testiowax  la- 

spectfaig  Jackson's  birthplace,  6&. 
Fisu,  Preserred.    VoL  III.,  S1& 
Flaujao^  Gen.  Qairiqna    VoL  IL,  1T4. 
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FbOBiDA.  ToLI.  Ylfllted  by  TomuBMh,  406 ; 
BpraUh  aaUioritiefl  ttjmpmihlmB  with  the 
Greeks,  420 ;  held  hj  BritUh  in  wer  of 
1812, 678  :  Jaduon's  flnt  InTmdon  of,  «18 
to  626. 
Vol.  XL  Reaort  of  ftegitlTe  eleTee,  89T,  898 ; 
negotiatioiie  for  oeuion  to  U.  S.,  40T  ;  ill- 
libaaten  in,  493  ;  its  price,  &83 ;  treaty  of 
cenion  ratified,  684;  Jaekaoa  takea  poe- 
aeaaion,  601. 

Flourkky,  Gen.  Vol.  I.  Comnuuids  at  New 
Orleana,  432  ;  reaigna,  647. 

Floyd,  Oen.    VoL  I.,  4S7,  688. 

Foot,  Samael  A.  VoL  III.  Hie  land  reaoln- 
aion,  281. 

FoBBRs  AHD  Oo.  Yol.  II.  Trade  in  Florida, 
410,  411;  aocuaed  offhand,  618;  ▼indi- 
cated, 639. 

FoRBKS,  CoL  Jamea  Grant  VoL  XL  Dia- 
patcbed  to  Cuba  for  aorrender  of  Florida, 

FoBSYTii,  John.  Vol.  U.  Crawford  to,  npon 
the  Khea  letter,  609  ;  aent  upon  a  fordgn 
miiwion,  651. 
Vol.  IIL  In  Houae  of  Bep.  in  1824,  83 ;  one 
of  bargain  committee,  105 ;  anecdote  of, 
264 ;  in  Jackaon  and  Calhoun  feud,  824 
to  330  ;  in  Senate,  373  ;  defenda  Van  Bn- 
ren,  87S ;  appointed  aeerotary  of  atate, 
65S  ;  intenriew  with  Benton  and  Jackaon, 
674  ;  toaata  Jackaon,  681. 

FowLTOWK.  YoL  It.  Attacked  by  U.  S. 
tn>op8,49». 

FowLTOwx  Ghibt.  VoL  IL  Wama  Col. 
Twlgga,  428 ;  takea  Hambly  and  Doyle, 
231. 

Fbanois.  Vol.  II.  Aecompanlea  Nichola  to 
England,  395  ;  baa  interview  with  George 
rv.,  397  ;  retuma  home,  415;  cheated  by 
Woodbine,  415  ;  aaka  Nichols  for  horaea 
and  uniform,  42<) ;  captnree  STKrimmon, 
431 :  denounced  by  Jackson.  447;  arreated 
by  ITKeerer,  4*56  ;  executed,  457. 

Fbahcis,  Milly.  VoL  II.  Intercedea  for 
M'Kiimmon,  431 ;  eaeapoa  from  M^Keever, 
460 ;  at  execution  of  Ambrister,  430 ; 
marriea  M'Kriminon,  48'L 

VkAXKUS.  VoL  I.  Early  name  of  Tennea- 
aee,  117 ;  qnarrd  with  North  Carolina, 
117  :  it«  old  court-bouse,  134. 

Fkaxklim,  Benjamin.    VoL  L    Uia  name  on 
mapofU.  ».,  236. 
Vol  II.    Toasted  by  Jackson,  668. 
VoL  III.    Jackoon  admires,  261. 

FsKuaaio  II.    VoL  I.    Quoted,  457. 

FRXLiNOimYSKX,  Theodore.  VoL  IIL  In 
Senate,  372,  587. 

Fbomknti:!,  Kl^iua  VoL  II.  Hia  career, 
616  ;  hia  dispute  with  Jackaon,  638  to 637 ; 
allnaion  to,  640. 

FuLLBSAT.  Vol.  II.  Arreated  by  Jackaon  at 
Penaacola,  620,  622,  632. 

FuLTOir,  Robert.  VoL  L  Of  Booteh-Irlah  line- 
age, 86. 

FuLToy,  Wniiam.  VoL  III.  Ordered  to  keep 
aecret  Houaton*a  deaigna  npon  Texas,  666b 


0. 

Oadsdkn ,  Jameai  Vol.  IL  Recommended  by 
Jackson  for  an  appointment,  860  :  builds 
Fort  Gadsden,  444;  aent  in  to  Fort  St 
Marka,  450;  aent  to  aeisa  ArbathnoVa 


adhooner,  401;  eompBmented  by  Jadtsoii, 
603  ;  aUnaion  to,  624,  660  ;  a  gnaat  at  tho 
Hermitage,  663. 

Gamdbk,  Fort.    VoL  IL    Built,  444. 

Gaikis,  Oen.  Edmund  P.  VoLL  Diapatcfaod 
to  N.  O.,  647. 
Vol.  II.  Commanda  on  aontheastem  border 
of  U.  8.,  402  ;  the  Little  Prince  to,  npon 
aeianre  of  Indian  landa,  406  :  his  talk  to 
the  Seminoles,  427 ;  detaches  troopa  to 
Fowltown,  420 ;  forbidden  to  attack  Span- 
ish porta,  433  ;  complimented  by  aco.  of 
war,  438  ;  raiaea  body  of  Georgia  militia, 
441  ;  haatena  to  aaye  Fort  Scott,  442  ;  loat 
in  the  wildemeaa,  444 ;  pursues  Semin* 
oles  at  Snwannee,  461 ;  president  of  court- 
martial,  464  ;  ordered  to  take  St  Augus- 
tine, 606. 

Gaiku,  Fort.    VoL  IL,  446. 

GAI.BBAITII,  Capt.  VoL  I.  Jaekaon*a  quar- 
rel with,  96. 

Gallatiw,  Albert  VoL  L  He  describee 
Jackson  in  1796,  196 ;  in  Congresa,  203  ; 
supports  address  to  President  Waahington, 
211 ;  to  Clay,  upon  American  prospectaln 
1814,  662  ;  wama  the  Prealdent,  6M. 
VoL  IL  At  Ghent,  118  ;  recommends  Ber- 
nard, 866. 
VoL  IIL  Nominated  forTioe-preaidency  br 
caucua,  27 ;  deelinea,  81 ;  anecdote  ot^  607. 

Gallatin,  Tenn.  VoLL  Jackaon  has  store 
there,  246,  248. 

Gaboom.  VoL  II.  Commanda  Negro  Fort, 
898 ;  killed,  407. 

Gabland,  Hugh.    VoL  IIL,  9a 

Gabbison,  Wm.  L.    VoL  IIL,  6S5. 

Gatxs,  Gen.  Horatio.  VoL  L  Defeated  by 
Comwallis,  72. 

Gbobob.  VoL  III.  Breaks  carriage,  603; 
accused  of  murder,  681. 

Gborgia.    VoLL    Early  trade  with  the  west, 
240  ;  anecdote  of  Lincoln  county,  262. 
VoL  IIL    Electoral  TOte  of  1824,  48,  50 :  of 
1328,  151 ;  of  1S32,  430  ;  of  1836,  504. 

Gxbby,  Elbridge.  VoL  L  Ambassador  to 
France,  220. 

Gibbs,  Gen.  SamneL  VoL  II.  Arrires  near 
N.  O.,  128  ;  commands  a  column  of  Brit- 
ish army,  133  ;  orders  a  halt,  142 ;  attends 
council,  148  ;  commanda  a  column  on  Jan. 
8th,  189,  190  ;  death,  198,  221. 

Ginsoy,  CoL    Vol.  IL,  443,  444,  446,  464. 

Gibson,  CoL  G.    VoL  IL,  276,  672. 

OiLDRRT,  Mr.  VoL  I.  Defenda  the  addrcaa 
of  Preaident  Waahington,  210. 

GiLm,  William  B.  VoL  L  Oppoaea  addreat 
to  Preaident  Washington,  20^,  210,  211. 

Gilmer,  Mr.  Vol.  IIL  Adrocatea  annexation 
of  Texas,  667. 

Gilpin,  IL  D.    VoL  IIL,  640. 

GiBABD,  Stephen.  VoL  L  Lends  to  U.  S.  in 
war  of  1312,  668. 

GiBOD,  Nieholaa.  Vol.  IL  RecalTea  Jackaon 
at  N.  O.,  28  ;  thaiiked  by  Jackson,  801. 

Glascock,  Gen.  Vol.  IL  Sends  to  Jackson 
news  of  massacre  of  Chehaw  Indians,  489. 

Globb,  the.  Vol.  IIL  EsUUiahed,  838; 
quoted,  384,  628,  632,  663. 

Goooii,Mr.    VoL  IIL,  835. 

GooDBioii,  Chaunoey.  VoL  L  In  Congrwi 
in  1790,  203. 

GooDKicu,  S.  O.    VoLIL    Describes  eflGwt of 
news  of  peace  in  1818y  253. 
VoL  IIL     Describes  meeting  of  JaflkMtt 
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and  Adaau  after  alMtton  of  Adain*  in 

1826,98. 

Ck>BJ>OK,  Captain.  Vol.  L  Yolanteani  to 
stay  with  Jackaon  at  Fort  Strother,  462 ; 
commanda  the  Bpl6«»  487 ;  la  battle  of 
Honeehoe  Bend,  617 ;  dUpatched  to  Pen- 
Moola,6M. 

OoBDON,  CapL  J.  Alexander.    YoL  IL,  38. 

GouTXEKKUB,  Samuel  h.  VoL  IL  His  state- 
ment  respecting  the  Rhea  letter,  688. 

OoTXSMMBMT.  VoL  IIL  The  tiro  theories 
of,  61  to  89 ;  unlTeml  wattnge,  189. 

Obaham,  George.  Vol.  II.  Aettng  searetary 
ofvar,  869,871. 

Geakobb,  Franda.  VoL  IIL  Candidate  for 
▼ice-preaidency,  604 

Obbklkt,  Horaoe.    YoL  L    Of  Sootch-Irish 
Uncage,  86  ;  quoted  upon  pioneer  barbar- 
lam,  264 ;  quoted  upon  character  of  In- 
diana, 402. 
Yol.  III.    Alludona  to,  86,  83, 181,  430,  466. 

OsXKir,  Dufll  VoL  IIL  Edita  organ  of  Jack- 
eon  party  In  1828,  146  ;  hla  career,  180  ; 
eonyeraation  with  Jackson  upon  oonfinna- 
tions,  277 ;  objecta  to  Eaton* a  appoint- 
ment, 3i8 ;  attempts  to  reoonoUe  Jackaon 
and  Calhonn,  234;  sides  with  Calhoun, 
334;  ceaaea  to  be  organ  of  adminlatratioo, 
838,  339;  aUualona  to,  882 ;  to  Eaton, 
npon  the  Ilonaton  ration  contract,  386 ; 
conrersation  with  JadcBon  npon  the  same, 
386  ;  borrows  from  U.  S.  Bank,  40a 

Qbkknz,  N.  YoL  III.  At  Inauguration  of 
Jackaon,  16S  ;  alluaion  to,  382. 

Obkbmk,  Oen.  NathanieL    YoL  L    Defeated 
by  Lord  Rawdon,  01,  92. 
YoL  II.     Ilanga  eight  men  for  deaertion, 
298. 

Qbbt,  Captain.    YoL  IL    Killed  In  night  bat- 

Obtmu,  John  &    YoL  IL,  29, 160. 

OiTBBiNS,  Col.    Yol.  U.,  216, 22a 

Obumdt,  Fdlx.  YoL  L  Deacribea  the  dan- 
gers of  the  early  aettlements,  140;  defends 
young  Magneaa,  343 ;  addreaaoa  Oen. 
Jackaou  on  his  return  from  the  Creek  war, 
642. 
YoL  IL    Addreaaea  Jackaon  on  hia  return 

from  N.  O.,  829. 
Yol.  III.    Yotea  agalnat  Lee,  27-4 ;  in  Son- 
ate,  873, 637. 


Hall,  Domlnick  A.  YoL  IL  Arrcatcd  by 
Jackaon  at  N.  O.,  312,  318;  baniahed  from 
N.«  O.,  816 ;  permitted  to  return,  816 ; 
fines  Jackaon  a  thousand  dollara,  819. 

Hallbck,  Fitz-Oreene.  YoL  IL  One  of  the 
Croakera,  660. 

HaLLKM,  CapU    YoLIL    In  night  battle,  98. 

Hambly,  WUllom.  YoL  II.  Beminolea  apply 
to,  410,  412  ;  aocuaed  by  ArbuUmot,  414, 
41^  417,  464;  taken  prisoner,  481 ;  nar- 
rates hla  capture,  496  ;  taken  into  Jack- 
rK>n*a  confidence,  464 ;  enemy  to  Arbuth- 
not,  464 ;  interview  with  UimoUomico, 
456,  463  ;  informs  against  Ambriater,  462 ; 
aUualoQ  to,  406  ;  tc:^tifie8  against  Arbuth- 
not,  471  ;  at  execution  of  Ambrlater,  480  ; 
alluaion  to,  4S4 ;  aent  to  Washington  by 
Jackiion,  603,  604. 

HaMiLtoa,  Alttxaoder.    YoL  L    lapreslden-l 


tial  ekMUon  of  ITM^  900  %  oppoaUiaB  t» 
his  measures,  203^ 
YoLUL    Conoedesflite  of  capital  to  Sonth- 
em  States,  696. 

Hamilton,  Gen.,  of  S.  C.  YoL  m.  Propoiel 
for  cabinet  appointment,  SSL 

Hamiltox,  James  A.  Yol.  lU.  ADnsloa  ta, 
117  :  acting  sec  of  state,  211 ;  aeoompa- 
nies  Jackaon  to  N.  O.,  316  ;  remote  cusi 
of  feud  between  Jackaon  and  CaUtooo, 
816  to  833. 

Hammond,  Capt    YoL  L,  397,  437. 

Hammond,  Dr.  Jabcx.  YoL  IL  Explaiai 
political  intrigues  of  1816,  346. 
YoL  IIL  Quoted  upon  election  of  IS24,S> : 
upon  Clinton  declining  seat  In  cabioet,  A; 
gfres  character  of  Clinton,  li6,  1^: 
quoted  upon  Yan  Buren's  eloquouce,  19 : 
quoted  upon  Yan  Buren''8  tac%  I'C  to  13; 
npon  Yan  Bnren's  confidence  in  1S4Q,  137; 
quoted,  422. 

Haii«imo  Bock.  YoL  I.  Bnmptei^s  attad 
npon,  71. 

Hannah.    YoL  IL    Allusions  to,  600, 047. 
YoL  UL    Narrates  death  of  Mrs.  Jackna, 
164 ;  In  Jackson's  wUl,  6&1. 

IIabdt,  Sir  Thomas.    YoL  II.,  38, 148. 

Uabris,  Cant  YoL  I.  Commands  oompaaY 
of  which  John  Wooda  was  a  member,  50^ 
611. 

Harris,  Dr.  YoL  IIL  Extracts  ball  fms 
Jackson's  arm,  416. 

Harrih,  John.  Yol.  II.  His  execution,  tTT 
to  280  ;  trial,  285. 

Uabbison,  CoL  Yol.  L  Heads  the  riottfi 
at  Jonesboro\  233. 

Uabbison,  Gen.  Wm.  H.  YoL  L  Qooted 
npon  early  dueling  In  the  army,  2S5 :  al- 
luaion to,  376  ;  interview  with  Tecanwlii 
404  ;  his  opinion  of  Tecumseh,  4'«;  bit 
popularity  after  battle  of  the  Tbanttfi 
421  ;  learcs  the  army,  646. 
Yol.  IL  Commended  by  Clay  in  Boase  of 
Rep.,  638;  condemns  Jackaon'a  conduct  ia 
Florida  in  Honae  of  Rep.,  64^ 
YoL  IIL  Yotea  for  confirmation  of  CUr, 
80  ;  goca  out  as  minister  to  Colombia,  1» 
recalled,    and    why,  210 ;    candidate  for 

g residency  in  18J6,  SH ;  opposed  ia  mO 
y  Jackaon,  C3G. 
IIabtfobd  Contention.    Y<^  L    Befflsrks 
upon,  667. 
Yol.  IL    Allusions  to,  242,  348^  363 :  Jack- 
aon'a  opinion  of,  367. 
Yol.  IIL,  39. 
Uatciiy,  King.    YoL  U.    HU  talk  to  Oaloes. 
4-i8  ;  applies  to  Bagot  for  mnnitioos,  444. 
Hawkins,  Beiuamin.    VoL  L    Appointed  In- 
dian agent  by  Washington,  2<»  ;  aOiuioe 
to,  35S  :  at  the  Creek  oonnca  of  ISU  *^ : 
in  Jackson's  camp  at  surrender  of  WeAtb- 
erford,  632 ;  commissiooer  to  maketnat7 
with  the  Creeks,  649 ;  Creeks  give  Um  a 
tract  of  Und,65& 
YoL  IL    RepUcs  to  Xlchols  in  1818,  885. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  LavinisL   YoL  L    TMfihestlM 

Creeks  to  spin  and  wearc,  VB8. 
Hatbs,  Robert.    Vol.  L,  266  ;  stotemcnt  r^ 
specting  difference  between  Jacksoo  and 
Swano,  28L 
Haynb,  Gen.  Arthur  P.    YoL  L    At  treatr> 
Fort  Jackson,  652. 
VoL  IL    Dispatched  to  the  BsBae,  83 ;  r^ 
oonnoiters  enemy*apoiition,  84;  In  BlfU 
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agslnofe  ooaflmuition  of 
ninsk  Lee,  2T4  ;  deUto 


147  :  dispatched  to  Washington  ftffcer  the 
flight  of  the  EDgllsh,  ST5 ;  eonducU  the 
Tolnnteers  from  Tennessee  to  Florida, 
440 ;  deUyed,  443,  444  :  to  Jackson,  npon 
relinquishment  of  Spanish  posts,  617, 5M ; 
a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  QB3L 

Hatnx,  BobertY.    VoL   III.    Against  Con- 
gressional canCQS  of  1884,  86 ;  in  Senate 
in  1824,  83; 
Clav,  80;  ▼  ^ 

with  Webster,  28d  ;  proposed  for  cabinet 
appohitment,  321 ;  in  Senate,  S79 ;  elected 
governor  of  S.  C,  408  ;  his  proclamation 
in  replf  to  Jackson,  470. 

IlAT^  Stokelr  D.    Vol.  I.    Narrates  his  con- 
nection with  Burr,  831 ;  in  Benton  affraj, 
894,  8d7. 
YoL  IL,  613. 

Hatwood,  John.    VoL  IL,  673. 
VoL  UI.,  21. 

HsALT,  Mr.  VoLni.  Paints  Jackson's  por- 
trait for  Loois  PhiUppe,  0721 

HjDiLT,  Capt  VoL  II.  Commands  the  Caro- 
lina, 78  ;  his  report  quoted,  126  ;  reports 
explosion  of  the  Carolina,  130 ;  fortifies  a 
brfck-kUn,  160. 

HjniST,  Captain.  VoL  II.  His  gallantry  on 
Jan.  8th,  200. 

Hbmet,  Patrick.  VoL  L  Jackson  hears  him 
speak,  165. 

HsBXBS,  the.  VoL  I.  At  Fensaeola,  675; 
burnt,  606. 

HnvrrAOB,  the.    VoL  L    Bought,  168 :  Jack- 
son remores  to,  846 ;  his  flnt  house  there, 
807  :  the  IndUn  boy  at,  44a 
VoL  II.    New  Hermitage  buUt,  643,  644; 

described,  640,  650. 
VoLlIL    Damaged  by  fire,  607;  cariosities 
at,  635. 

HiooiKS,  CoL    VoL  I.,  480,  490,  403. 

HioiiLAHDBBS,  the  ninety-third.  VoL  IL,  89, 
190. 

HiLLABES,  the.  VoL  I.  Sue  for  peace,  447  ; 
attacked  by  Oen.  White,  452. 

Hill,  Captain.  VoL  IL  Describes  bodies  of 
American  soldiers  after  night  battle,  106  : 

?iuot«d  npon  Dee.  24th,  116  ;  narrative  of 
agitlre  slare,  126,  268;  upon  explosion 
of  the  Carolina,  131 ;  npon  the  black 
troops,  ISO ;  conreys  orders  to  Mullens, 
185 ;  describes  the  fire  on  Jan.  8th,  106  ; 
describes  British  hospitals,  234. 

TIiLL,  Isaaa  VoL  IIL  Actire  for  Jackson  in 
1828, 146 ;  allusion  to,  160;  at  Inaugura- 
tion of  Jackson,  168  ;  his  education  and 
career,  181 ;  appointed  to  office  by  Jack- 
son, 192  ;  urgM  Jackson  to  remove  office- 
holders, 182  ;  complains  of  Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, SCO,  861 ;  rejected  bv  Senate,  274 ; 
elected  senator,  276,  876 ;  for  Van  Buren, 
891 :  in  Senate,  378 ;  allusion  to,  882,  B84  ; 
to  Hoyt,  npon  bets.  437  ;  upon  evil  influ- 
enoe  of  the  (T.  8.  T«{ej77«pA,  483;  at  Jack- 
son dinner,  liSO. 

HiMOLLomco.  V)L  II.  Arrested,  466 ;  exe- 
cutod,  448. 

Hi9Dfl,  Col.  Vol.  IL  Ordered  to  N.  O.,  67  ; 
arrives  at  N.  O.,  66;  goes  to  meet  the 
British,  74 ;  reconnoiters  enemy's  posi- 
tion,. 64  ;  quartered  at  Chalmette*s,  182  ; 
Jackson  compliments  his  corps,  147  ;  his 
activity  and  bolduess,  16.t ;  aitks  permls- 
tion  to  ponae  oo  Jan.  Btii,  xVd ;  harasses 


oiMiiiy'i  Minatik  9tr ;  thaakad  by  k^da* 
tnre  of  La^  806 ;  commissioner  with  Jack- 
son to  make  treaty  with  Cboctaws,  676, 
678,  679. 

HoLLAHDKB,  Mr.  VoL  II.  Arrested  by  Jack- 
son at  N.  O.,  813,  314. 

HoENET,  the.  VoL  II.  Detahied  at  Cuba, 
698 ;  arrives  at  Florida,  699. 

UoiaasHOE  Bknd.  VoL  L  Described,  614 1 
battle  of,  616. 

Houston,  Sam.  VoL  L  Of  Scotch-Irish  line- 
age. 86 ;  quoted  against  slave-trade,  264  ; 
ensign  in  39th  regunent,  499 ;  gallantry  In 
battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  617,  619;  snf- 
ferings  after  the  battle,  621. 
VoL  IL  A  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  653L 
VoL  IIL  Against  Congressional  caucus  of 
1884,  26 ;  in  House  of  Kep.  hi  1824,  33  ; 
accompanies  Jackson  to  N.  O.,  815  ;  bids 
fbr  ration  contract,  385 ;  his  proclamation, 
887  ;  aaeaulto  Stanberry,  388  to  392  ;  an- 
ecdote respecting,  606  ;  his  escpedltion  to 
Texas,  664. 

HowAKD,  MiOor.  VoLlL  Murdered  at  Che- 
haw  viUage,  490. 

HoTT,  Jesse.  VoL  IIL  Swartwout  to,  upon 
offioo-seeking,  211 ;  Van  Buren  to,  npon 
Jackaon*s  regard  for  him,  262 ;  HIU  to, 
upon  bets,  427. 

H^L^  Gen.  WiUUm.  VoL  L  Neva  of  his 
surrender,  847,  407. 

HirxBKBT,  Cren.  VoL  IL  Sent  to  reiSnforoe 
Morgan  on  western  bank  of  Miss.,  818, 
823  ;  discovers  the  departure  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  267. 

HtrMPiiBET.  Capt.  VoL  U.,  136, 168, 168, 178, 
800,  276. 

HgxpnBm,Dr.  VoLL  Bchoolmastorinthe 
Whaxhaws,  62. 

Hunt,  David.  VoL  IL  His  last  letter,  278  ; 
his  execution,  880  ;  trial,  287. 

HaNTEB.  Dr.  Cyrus  L.  VuL  L  Ui«  letter 
npon  Jackson's  school-days,  66. 

HviTTBE,  Rev.  Humphrey.  VoL  L  His  recvl- 
loctlons  of  Jackson's  school-days,  06. 

HuimTiLLB,  Ala.  VoL  L  Coffee  dispatched 
to,  424  ;  Coffee  siek  there,  467. 

UuTGUiMOS,  John.    VoL  L    AssisU  in  Jack- 
son's store,  843  ;  partner  of  Jackson,  844 ; 
his  affidavit  respecting  diflierenoe  between 
Jackson  and  Swann,  277 ;  allusioa  to,  602. 
VoL  IL,  276. 

HuTOHUisoK  SiSTEBS.  VoL  L  Their  povcrt/ 
and  character,  47. 


Illinois.  VoL  IIL  Electoral  vote  of  1884, 
60  :  of  1828, 161 ;  of  1832,  480 ;  of  1836, 
&06w 

Imbboolio,  the  French.    Vol.  UI.,  661. 

Indiana.  VoL  UL  Electoral  vote  of  1824, 
60  ;  of  1828,  161 ;  of  1833,  430 ;  of  1836, 
606. 

Indians.  Vol.  L  Infest  Nashville,  81,  139  ; 
exchange  qualities  with  white  man,  264  : 
character,  401 ;  terror  of  in  war  of  1819, 
408;  howa  tribe  is  hieited  to  war, 406; 
their  power  broken,  626. 
VoLIL  How  treated  by  whites,  409. 
VoL  IIL  Their  removal  west  of  MIsil,  878, 
279  ;  Jackson's  treatment  oi;  280. 

ITOIIAV,  SaauMl  D.    Vol.  IIL    A«sUiat  Con- 
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grwional  eaoeu  of  18M,  86 ;  Id  Honae 
of  Rep.  In  1894f  83  ;  hiii  agency  in  bargAin 
and  corrnption  cry,  106,  101 ;  aetiTe  for 
JackBon  in  1828, 147  ;  appointed  secretary 
of  treasary,  174 ;  sketch  of  his  career, 
175  ;  In  affair  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  202  ;  to  Bid- 
die,  commending  U.  8.  Bank,  280 ;  oor- 
reftpondenee  with  Biddle  upon  Mason,  261 
to  260  ;  relates  pacification  of  the  cabinet, 
303  ;  resigns,  352  ;  hostile  correspondence 
with  Eaton,  364  to  366  ;  insulted  by  Baa. 
dolph,  866 ;  waylaid  l>y  Eaton,  367 ;  leares 
Washington,  368. 

ZvoBAii,  Mrs.  Vol  IU.  Will  not  caU  upon 
Mrs.  Eaton,  288. 

IvooRSOLL,  Charles  J.  VoL  L  Quoted  upon 
Burr  and  Jackson,  861  ;  quoted  upon 
dread  of  Indians  in  war  of  1812,  408. 
VoL  IL  Upon  threatened  insurrection  of 
Blares  at  N.  O.,  78  ;  upon  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  N.  O.,  846 ;  upon  the  news  of 
peace,  251.  « 

Vol.  III.    AdTocates  refunding  of  Jaekaon*s 
fine,  641. 

ImrBaABiTT,  John.  ToL  IL  Accused  of  sup- 
plying Beminoles  with  munitions,  60*2;  ao- 
cuaed  of  fraud,  613  :  at  house  of  Callara, 
622,  623  :  at  examination  of  CaUaTa,629  ; 
attempts  release  of  Callava,  633. 

IftisBMAN.    Vol.  I.    Described,  31. 

IsviNO,  Washington.  Vol.  III.  Hie  return 
firom  Europe,  417,  418. 


J. 

Jackson,  Andrew.  VoL  L  Of  Scotch-Irish 
lineage,  87;  ancestors  in  Carrickfergu% 
87  ;  superstitions  about  Friday,  46  ;  his 
features  common  among  Scotch-Irish,  48 ; 
bom,  52 ;  proofs  that  he  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  53,  54,  65,  56,  627 ;  lires  with  his 
uncle  Crawford,  53 ;  attends  Old  Field 
school,  6U  ;  Latin  school,  62  :  Queen*  s 
College,  62;  peculiar  pronunciation  of 
detwiopemevU,  63 ;  bis  character  as  a 
schoolboy,  04  ;  his  swearing,  64 ;  his  ig- 
norance, 67 ;  his  mode  of  writing,  68 : 
lore  for  his  mother,  68;  attends  the 
wounded  in  Waxhaw  church,  70;  first 
flight  from  home,  71 ;  sees  batUe  at  Hang- 
ing Bock,  71  ;  admires  CoL  Davie,  72  ; 
second  flight  from  home,  72 ;  resides  with 
Mrs.  WilKon,  74  ;  defends  the  house  of 
Captain  Sands,  85  ;  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 8S  ;  refuses  to  clean  boots,  89  ;  ssTes 
Thompson,  89;  in  Camden  prison,  90; 
sees  baule  through  knot-hole,  92  ;  deliv- 
ered by  his  mother,  98 ;  has  small-pox, 
M ;  quarrels  with  Oalbraith,  96 ;  works 
in  saddlei's  shop,  96  ;  disidpated,  9T ;  vis- 
Its  Charleston,  97 ;  wins  two  hundred  dol> 
lars  and  rsUims  home^  98  ;  reforms.  98 ; 
teaches  sehool,  99 ;  studies  law,  101  to 
109  ;  licensed  to  practice,  110  ;  described 
at  twenty,  110  to  114;  leaves  Salisbury, 
114 ;  starts  from  Morganton  to  Tennessee, 
118;  escapes  the  IndUns,  123;  roaches 
Nashville,  124 ;  boards  with  Mrs.  Donel- 
son,  183;  early  success  at  the  bar,  135, 
186^  187,  138  ;  writes  to  Oen.  Daa  Smith 
upon  Indians,  141  ;  adventures  in  the  wil- 
derness, 142  to  145 ;  aeeuaad  of  adultery, 
1« ;  mwries  Mra^  Bobanis,  UM  s  happi. 


iMMofliMmaRla«,168:  vbTtetfdaol 
aooompany  Nicki^aek  ezpedlHoo,  166; 
becomes  a  landowner,  157  ;  narrales  his 
flriil  with  a  ruOaa,  150 ;  duel  with  Avery, 
162 ;  Jackson  saves  Jonesbom,  163 ;  flgbts 
Sevier,  164;  a  coek-flghter,  165  ;  member 
of  the  convention  to  frame  a  ooostitatloa, 
170  ;  elected  to  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
174  ;  reaches  Philaddphia,  196  ;  takes  Us 
seat  in  the  House,  206 ;  his  vote  upon  the 
address  to  Gea  Washington,  211;  his 
speeches,  212  to  215  ;  elected  senator,  SIT ; 
resigns  senatorship,  219 ;  eleeled  Jud^p  of 
Supu  Court  of  Tenn.,  227 ;  fend  and  Ight 
with  Sevier,  280  to  235 ;  elected  mi^- 
general  of  militia,  282 ;  Ids  name  on  the 
map  of  IT.  Bw,  286;  resigns  Judgeship, 
236 ;  desires  governorship  -of  Lai,  236, 
237  ;  keeps  store,  24S  ;  pays  the  ABaen 
debts,  243  ;  skUl  in  Arming,  244;  bays 
Traxton,  247  ;  deals  in  slaves,  248  ;  re- 
tires from  mercantUa  business,  250  ;  nar> 
rowly  escapes  ruin,  251 ;  fond  of  cock- 
fighting,  253  ;  of  racing,  267  ;  matches 
Truxton  against  Plongbboy,  26S;  assaults 
Thomas  Swann,  273 ;  duel  with  Dickin^ 
son,  296;  unpopular  in  Tenn.,  305;  his 
flnt  house  at  the  Hermitage,  307 :  his  hos- 
pitaUty,  808 ;  entertains  Burr,  810,  311, 
8^5 ;  corresponds  with  Burr,  313  to  315 ; 
builds  boats  and  buys  provisions  for  Burr, 
816,  817 ;  suspecU  Burr,  818  ;  warns  Clai- 
borne and  the  Present,  319  ;  questions 
Burr,  321 ;  sends  Mnrrell  for  information, 
828 ;  address  to  the  veteran  ooips,  825;  ad- 
dress to  his  division,  326 ;  suspected  of 
participation  with  Burr,  829  ;  exculpates 
himself,  831 ;  attends  Bnrr*s  trial,  333 ; 
defends  Burr,  883,  885  ;  supports  Monroe 
for  the  presidency  in  1808, 336  ;  irascible, 
340  ;  saves  Fatten  Anderson,  341 ;  at> 
tends  trial  of  young  Magness,  843  ;  fend 
with  Dinsmore,  849  to  360 ;  called  to  the 
field,  862  ;  address  to  his  division,  366 : 
up  all  night  among  the  troops,  868 ;  de- 
scends the  river,  372 ;  halto  at  Natehes, 
373 :  oflers  his  division  for  service  else- 
where, 377 ;  ordered  to  disband,  377 ; 
leads  his  division  home,  381 :  named  Old 
Hickory,  381  ;  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a 
banner  from  Mrs.  Blount  and  daughters, 
883 ;  popularity  of  Jackson  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Natcnes,  885 ;  Carroll's  seeood 
in  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  387  ;  ordcfs 
troops  to  rendesvons  at  FayettevUle  to 
march  against  the  Creeks,  425 ;  his  ad- 
dress to  the  troops,  426  ;  takes  command, 
427 ;  rapid  march  to  HuntsviUe,  4i8 : 
stopped  by  scarcity  of  provisions,  iSO ; 
diiUs  the  troops,  4»1 ;  second  addrsss  to 
the  troops,  488  ;  his  report  of  battle  of 
Talluschatehes,  438  ;  sends  IndUn  isfanl 
to  Hermitage,  439 ;  roars  him,  440;  battle 
of  Talladega,  443  ;  hungry  return  to  Fort 
Strother,  446  ;  sends  an  Indian  banner  to 
the  ladies  of  East  Tennessee,  443 ;  dlfiar- 
ence  with  Oen.  Cocke,  449 ;  quells  ma- 
tiny  at  Fort  Strother,  450  ;  quells  second 
mnUny,  463;  his  letter  tolSUckbam,  466, 
correspondenee  with  the  volnuteer  oA 
cers,  467  to  470 ;  qaells  third  mntlay,  471 , 
his  address  to  the  mutinous  troops,  4TS  , 
trouble  upon  trouble,  476 ;  letter  to  Btonnfe 
imploring  nttifiicceaanta,  470 :  r 
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jAOsaov,  Aadmr.    YoL  I. 

to  Pindraay  apon  the  tirdye  dMj^  «zoiir- 
•lon,  486 ;  bis  bniTeiy  at  Enotoehopoo, 
483  ;  to  LewlA,  upon  prospects  of  the  cam- 
pelgn,  OOS ;  orders  exeentlon  of  John 
Woods,  609  ;  In  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend, 
516  ;  eongratnlates  the  troops,  628 : 
marehes  to  the  Holy  Oronnd,  5S6  ;  spares 
Weathersford,  633 ;  entertains  Oen.  Pinek* 
ney  at  Holj  Oroand,  639 ;  pnUio  recep- 
tion at  NashTiUe,  648 :  his  address  to  the 
dtisens,  649  ;  appointed  a  nuO^^'-Smeral 
in  arm/  of  U.  8.,  646 ;  lU  health,  647  ; 
leayes  nome  for  Fort  Jackson,  549  ;  con* 
dades  treaty  of  Fort  Jackaon,  566 ;  accepts 
three  square  mUes  of  land  from  the  Creeks, 
668  :  hears  of  British  at  Pensaeola,  808  ; 
to  Claiborne  on  the  same,  598  ;  to  sec.  of 
war  npott  the  same,  692  ;  sec  of  war  to, 
noon  the  same,  M3  ;  correspondence  with 
Manreqaea  upon  Creeks  and  British  in 
Florida,  604  to  608  ;  to  sec.  of  war  upon 
the  same,  K)S  :  defence  of  M obUe,  609  to 
614 ;  proclamation  in  reply  to  that  of 
Michob,  618  ;  proclamation  to  the  tn6 
colored  people,  d14  ;  delayed  six  weeks  at 
Mobile,  616;  hears  of  mutiny  of  Fort 
Jackson,  616;  takes  and  abandons  Pensa- 
eola, 619  to  686  ;  his  name  terrible  to  In- 
dians,  623  ;  leares  MobUe  for  N.  O.,  626. 
Vol  IL  Reaches  N.  O.,  89  ;  dinw  with  Ed. 
ward  Liringston,  30  ;  prepares  to  defend 
M.  O.,  31  to  34 ;  hears  of  the  loss  of  the 
gnn-boats,  65;  orders  in  consequence, 
56  :  address  to  the  people  of  N.  O.,  67  ; 
deelares  martial  law,  S9,  60  ;  reriews  and 
addresses  the  troops,  68  ;  hears  of  British 
landing,  78  ;  goes  to  attack  them,  78  ;  the 
night  batUe,  85  to  101 ;  begins  to  fortify 
his  position,  110  ;  his  activity  and  endur- 
ance, 116. 117  :  intended  to  bum  the  dty 
if  his  Unes  were  forced,  143  ;  defeam  the 
grand  reconnoissance,  136  to  144 ;  hears 
ralss  report  of  legislature  of  La.,  145 ;  tests 
yigtlance  of  bis  sentries,  151 ;  triumphs 
on  Jan.  Ist,  163  to  161 ;  ascertains  the 
next  design  of  the  enemy,  172  ;  final  pre- 
parations, 178  to  180  ;  on  morning  of  Jan. 
ttth,  186  :  in  battle  of  Jan.  8th,  807,  818  ; 
the  armistice,  818,  838 ;  permits  Mrs.  LIt- 
ingston  to  entertain  wounded  British  of- 
ficer, 827  ;  is  dlssoaded  from  attacking 
enemy,  235 ;  censures  flight  of  Kon- 
tnckians,  840;  rumors  about  him  after 
victory  of  Jan.  8th,  248 ;  Congress  thanks 
and  Totes  him  a  gold  medal,  857,  S.'iS ;  to 
BloQut,  upon  campaign  of  N.  O. ,  869  ;  the 
public  thanksgiring  at  N.  O.,  870,  87k ;  his 
addresses  to  the  army  upon  abandoning 
the  lines,  871 ;  sends  Hayne  to  Washing- 
ton after  flight  of  the  English,  875 ;  orders 
the  execution  of  the  dx  miiltia>men,  877, 
888  ;  order  for  the  court-martial,  281 ;  his 
caU  for  1,OOJ  mUltia  to  garrison  forts  in 
Creek  country,  889 ;  Justifies  the  execu- 
tion of  HarfU,  996;  returns  Keane*s 
sword,  302  ;  collldon  witii  the  press  of  N. 
O.,  807  ;  orders  away  the  French,  808 ; 
anesU  LouaUUer,  811 ;  arrests  UaU,  313 : 
dismisses  the  militia  with  laudation,  816  ; 
fined  $1,000  by  Judge  HaU,  819 ;  reprored 
by  the  administration,  380;  Tidtad  by 
MrsL  JaokHoa,  888 ;  glTaa  his  miniature 
to  Uringsfeon,  887  •  deldaad  nt  Matchea 


byBtomierliiWPt,  89S ;  hU  weleome  hooN, 
899  to  881 :  Jonmey  to  Washington  ia 
1815,  888 :  his  remarks  upon  tM  of  Bona- 
parte, 888;  toasted  by  Jenerson  at  Lyndi> 
burg,  884  ;  his  popularity,  384 ;  ridta  N. 
O.  and  traTerses  Indian  country,  336; 
builds  a  church  for  Als  wife,  839  ;  hMrs 
and  entertdns  Cartwright,  341,  348 ;  sug- 
gested for  the  preddency  in  1816,  350, 351: 
bates  Crawford,  355;  correspondence  with 
Monroe  in  1816  and  1817.  367  to  8n  ;  de- 
clines war  department,  368, 868 ;  approree 
the  appointment  of  J.  Q*  Adams  as  sec  of 
state,  870  ;  attends  Monroe  baU  at  Nash- 
Tllle,  871 ;  orders  his  officers  to  obeyno 
orders  not  recdved  through  him,  878 ; 
correspondence  with  Oen.  Scott  upon  the 
foregoing,  877  to  881  :  hostile  correspond' 
ence  with  Adair,  865  to  890;  eorrespoads 
with  goTemor  of  Pensaeola  upon  Negro 
Fort,  400;  addresses  war  depsrtanent  upon 
Negro  Fort,  402  ;  to  Monroe,  ofTerlng  to 
conquer  Florida,  433  ;  bums  Rhea*s  Id- 
ter,  436 ;  ordered  to  Florida,  438  ;  raises 
a  thousand  mounted  Tolunteers,  440; 
stsrta  for  Florida,  441 :  reaches  Fort  Scott, 
443 :  marches  Into  Florida,  443 ;  warns 
goremor  of  Pensaeola,  445 ;  takes  Fort 
St.  Marks,  458 ;  destroys  Suwannee,  461 ; 
marches  homeward,  463  ;  orders  trial  of 
Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  464;  orders 
their  execution,  478;  spares  PoUydore, 
483  ;  denounced  by  EndLsh  press,  488 ; 
redresses  massacre  of  Chehaw  Indians, 
491  to  497 ;  correspondence  with  GoTemor 
Rabun,  491  to  497  ;  takee  Pensaeola,  499 
to  601 ;  addresses  the  troops  upon  leadng 
Pensaeola,  508 ;  reception  at  NasbTille, 
504  ;  orders  Gaines  to  take  St.  Augustine, 
606 ;  justified  by  the  administration,  611 ; 
supposes  Crawford  to  baye  proposed,  and 
Cdboun  to  hare  opposed,  inrestigation  ol 
his  conduct  in  Florida,  617  ;  corresponds 
with  Monroe  upon  iuTasion  of  Florida  in 

1818,  518  to  528 ;  negotiates  treaty  with 
the  Chickasaws,  589  to  581 ;  dispute  wltii 
Shdby,  580 ;  Jonmey  to  Washington  in 

1819,  5S8;  toasU  Calhoun,  533  ;  debate  on 
his  conduct  in  Florida  in  House  of  Rep., 
533  to  660 ;  denounces  CUy  in  letter  to 
Lewis,  548  ;  snstdned  by  House  of  Repi, 
54'J  ;  before  the  Senate,  651 ;  his  dleged 
Tlolenoe  at  Washington,  651  ;  tour  to  the 
North  in  1819,  657  to  667  ;  returns  to 
Washington  upon  hearing  of  Lacock*s  Re- 
port, 669  ;  his  alleged  ylolence  there,  669 ; 
to  Wilson,  on  the  same,  571 ;  his  reception 
at  Nashrille  in  1619, 579 :  negotiates  treaty 
with  Ohoctews,  576;  repels  Dinsmore, 
661  :  to  Eaton,  upon  Spanish  treachery, 
663,  671 ;  to  Monroe,  approrlng  Spanish 
treaty  of  1819,  584  ;  opposed  to  reduction 
of  army  in  1880,  589  ;  resigns  hlscommla- 
don  in  the  army,  689 ;  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  690,  699 ;  appointed 
goreroor  of  Florida,  690 ;  leares  home  for 
Florida,  594  ;  in  eoUiston  with  U.  S.  Bank 
at  N.  O.,  596;  dhqputes  witii  GaUaTa,699  ; 
to  Donelson,  from  Florida,  600;  takes 
possewdon  of  Pensaeola,  601 ;  his  measures 
as  goveroor,  607,  606  ;  disappointed,  609, 
610 ;  to  Donelson,  upon  his  cotton  crop, 
619  ;  sends  Callava  to  the  ealaboose,  617 
to  68T  i  qoarrd  witik  Fremeotio,  688  to 
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jAOnour,  Andrew.    Vol.  IL 

6ST  ;  orders  the  SpanUrdi  oat  of  Florida, 
638 ;  niBtained  by  the  ftdminlBtrmtion,  6S9, 
640  ;  retunii  home,  642;  baildanev  hoaee, 
643  :  bifl  hftblte  at  home,  661.  659 :  he 
hears  out  Paraon  Craighead,  665  :  enter- 
tains Lafayette,  657  to  660  ;  anecdote  of 
the  wheat  erop,  660  ;  meets  Henry  Clay's 
daughter,  661 ;  to  Eaton,  on  war  with 
Bpaln,  6T1. 
Vol  IIL  RIs  ohUgations  to  ytttjor  Lewlfl. 
18 ;  nominated  to  presideoey,  21  ;  electea 
senator,  28 ;  recetTes  one  TOte  for  vice- 
presidency  in  eaocns  of  1824,  27 ;  Webster 
npon  his  demeanor  in  1824, 28  ;  takes  his 
seat  in  Senate,  82;  correspondence  with 
Colman  npon  tariff,  34,  86;  recelres 
Washington's  telescope  and  pistols,  87  ; 
recelTos  modal  voted  by  Congress,  38 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Monroe  pnbUahed, 
39 ;  to  Donelson  and  Lewis,  upon  cam- 
paign of  1824, 40 ;  to  Lewis  and  Wilson, 
npon  same,  41,  42,  43 ;  reconeiliatlan  with 
8cott,  44 ;  with  Clay,  40 ;  with  Benton, 
47 ;  his  vote  for  vice-president  in  1824, 49 ; 
for  president,  60 ;  to  Lewis,  upon  result 
of  election  of  1824,  62  ;  meets  Lafayette, 
08  :  supports  I^fayette  bill,  63  :  the  Dick- 
enson wonnd  re-opens,  63  ;  meets  Adams 
after  eleettoo  In  Honse  of  Rep.,  68  ;  to 
Wilson  and  Lewis,  accusing  Clay  and 
Adams  of  bargain,  72,  73  ;  congratulates 
Adams  after  his  inauguration,  70 ;  receives 

Kblio  dinner  at  Naahville,  80;  toasts 
llvar,  81 ;  to  Dickson,  on  polities  of 
1801,  98  ;  re-nominated,  06 ;  resigns  sen- 
atorship,  96 ;  to  Flaneh6,  upon  the  Jack- 
son professorship,  99  ;  denounoes  admin- 
istration, 100 ;  promises  to  Join  chnrcli, 
101  ;  aocnses  Clay  and  Adams  of  bargain, 
107  to  110,  111,  112  ;  to  Lewis,  npon  Bu- 
chanan, 116 ;  nevnr  retracted  charge  of 
bargain,  117  :  prefon  New  York  politl- 
oUns,  186:  visits  N.  O.  in  1828, 138  ;  loses 
his  wife,  157  to  150  ;  described  by  a  lady, 
160 ;  Journey  to  Washington,  164  ;  ac- 
knowledges Morkle's  present  of  beef;  166; 
Inaugurated,  169  ;  his  Inaugural  address, 
171 ;  his  first  cabinet,  176  to  178  ;  aocnses 
Olay  of  slandering  Mrs.  Jackson,  180; 
mourns  for  his  wife,  ISO  ;  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Ely  upon  Mrs.  Baton,  IM  to  196; 
narrates  Interview  with  Campbell,  197  ; 
his  removals  ftom  office,  2(^,  210 ;  Inter- 
views with  BTKenney,  816 ;  admires  Dr. 
Durbln,  919;  to  Dondaon  and  White, 
upon  religion,  226  to  827  ;  Interviews  with 
X.  Clark,  838  to  265 ;  how  embroUed  with 
v.  8.  Bank,  260  to  269  ;  his  first  message, 
870 ;  causes  HUl  to  be  elected  senator, 
876 ;  eonveraation  with  Green  upon  con- 
firmations, 877  ;  toasts  the  Union  at  Jef- 
ftrson  banquet,  883;  vetoes  Maysville 
Boad  bill,  885  ;  honors  Mrs.  Baton,  890  ; 
won  by  Yan  Bnren's. attentions  to  her, 
891 ;  adopts  Tan  Buren  as  Us  sneoessor, 
898  to  896 ;  to  Overton,  npon  Van  Bnren 
and  Calhoun,  894;  proposed  for  reelection, 
897  to  302  :  attempts  to  paelfleate  cabinet, 
800  to  809 ;  breaks  with  Calhoun,  810  to 
888 ;  sends  for  Blair,  836;  promotes  Gtofts, 
838;  second  annual  message,  839;  dis- 
solves his  cabinet,  846  to  860 ;  his  confi- 
dence in  H.  L.  Whiter  861 ;  In  alhir  of 


Eaton  and  Ingham,  867 ;  to  < 
eommlttee,  npon  the  Union,  379;  tbfpd 
annual  measage,  818  ;  devoted  to  Yan  Ba- 
ren,  880 ;  conversation  with  Oreen  upon 
the  Houston  ration  contract,  386 ;  pardona 
Houston  for  aasault,  891;  vetoes  U.  & 
Bank,  406;  ball  extracted  from  Ma  arm, 
416  ;  eschews  paper  money,  4:0  ;  reelect, 
ed,  430 :  despises  nalllfieatlon,  435 ;  re- 
gretted he  had  not  hanged  Calhoun,  44T  ; 
recommenda  compromise  npon  the  tarU^ 
451 ;  prepares  to  snpprsas  nuUifleatioa, 
460;  Interviews  with  8am.  Dale,  462: 
his  fourth  annual  message,  463 ;  hie  procla- 
mation npon  nullification,  465  ;  hia  mes- 
sage  upon  the  same,  472 ;  intends  to  ar> 
rest  Calhoun,  474 ;  asks  White  to  leave 
ont  Clayton  from  tariff  committee,  478  ; 
signs  compromise  bill,  481 ;  aaaanlted  by 
Bandolph,  487  ;  tour  to  the  North,  4S^ : 
receives  degree  of  LL.D., ^2 ;  determines 
to  remove  the  deposits,  and  why,  49*  te 
499  ;  vehement  for  removal,  606  to  fiOT ; 
to  Dnane,  on  removal  of  deposita,  516 ; 
Interviews  with  Dnane,  618,  520,  5fd6,  528; 
fifth  annn^  message,  636 ;  vetoea 
Bill,  538;  reftiaea  cabinet  paper, 
nominates  bank  direeton.  610  ;  oe 

by  the  Senate,  642  ;  protests,  543  ;  

fers  pen^n  agency,  645 ;  fmstnktcs  N.  Y. 
deputations,  646,  651 :  threatenod  withim 
peaehment,  663 ;  appolnta  Taney  chief 
Justice,  659  ;  compels  payment  of  Preach 
indemnity,  664  to  679  ;  attempt  to  asMi 
sinate,  68  J ;  accuses  Poindester  of  Snati- 
ntlng  It,  683;  permits  postmaster  of 
Charleston  to  ezdude  abolition  doeanaenl% 
686;  seventh  annual  message,  667;  Is 
sues  specie  drenlar,  693  ;  rejoices  In  dee 
tion  Of  Van  Bnren,  696  :  his  profnae  hos- 
pitality, 607  ;  described  in  Sew  Momthia. 
696 ;  anecdotes  of  White  House  life,  539 
to  616  ;  eighth  annnal  message,  617  :  last 
ooUiston  with  Calhoon,  621 ;  pocket*  re 
sdndlng  bUl,  626  ;  receives  presents,  686 
Issues  iSirewell  address,  626 ;  sonnet 

627  ;  attends  inauguration  of  Van  1 

628  ;  returns  to  Hermitage,  630  ; 
satlon  with  Dr.   Shaw,  632  ;  active   fo 
Yan  Boren  In  1840,  636 :  depiedatea  Har 
risoo's  miUtarv  talenta,  636 ;   deneancea 
Clay's  Nashville  *poech,  638  ;  borrows  of 
Blair  and  Rives,  640 ;  his  fine  lefnnded, 
641  ;  to  Emily  Donelson  on  rdlgloa,  642 
iotns  the  chnreh,647  ;  hIa  Uat  will,  649 
his  agency  In  annexation  of  Texas,  653  to 
663  :  last  quarrel  with  J.  Q.  AdMua,  661 
for  Polk  and  Daltaa,  666 ;   dedfaiea  tit 
aaroophagtts,  666;  ^knesa,  death,  and 
burial,  667  to  680 ;  posthamooa  honei^ 
680. 

jACXSoir,  Andrew,  Jon.    YoL  I.    Adopted  by 

Jackson,  689. 
YoLlL    Taken  to  N.  a  alter  peace  of  181S. 

828 ;  accompanlea  Jackson  to  Ftorida,  694 

returns  home,  610,  618 ;  neenlatfve,  660 
YoL  UL    Allnatonto,681;  hlsmlBfefttne^ 

640  ;  heir  of  Jackson,  649,  660. 
Jaoksow,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Jnn.    YoL  IIL    A 

the  White  Honae,  616 ;  the  oolaeeof  Jsck 

son's  old  age,  681 ;  Jolna  the  ehanh,  6H 

647 ;  in  Jackson's  wlU,  651. 
JAonoir,  Andrsw,    Sen.    YoL  L    Xsrrisd 

87 ;  emigintes.  46 ;  his  eondltton  fta  Ire 
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Und,  47 ;  wttiM  in  tlie  OftrollnM,  49 ;  hli 
porertr,  49;  death,  60. 

Jasxsok,  Mm  Elicabeth.  Vol.  I.  EmigntM, 
46  ;  her  ikmily,  47  ;  a  atont  womao,  48  ; 
at  hoaae  of  George  M^Kenney,  63  ;  girea 
birth  to  Andrew,  52 ;  lives  with  Crawford, 
{0  ;  designs  Andrew  for  the  church,  61  ; 
her  adrice  to  Andrew,  68  ;  nurses  tha 
wounded  in  Waxliaw  church,  70 ;  delhners 
her  sons  from  prison,  98  :  yiaits  Charlea- 
ton  prison-ahlpB,  04  ;  death,  96. 
YoL  in.    Slandered  in  1828, 14t. 

Jacksox,  Fort.  Vol.  I.  BnUt,  683  ;  Weath- 
ersford  surrenders  at,  684 ;  treaty  of,  649 
to  560,  633  ;  mutiny  at,  616. 

Jackson,  Hugh.  Vol.  I.  Grandfather  of 
Andrew,  87 ;  In  the  siege  of  Carriokfer- 
gus,3S. 

Jackson,  Hugh,  Jnn.  Vol.  I.  Bom  near 
Carrickfergus,  37 ;  resides  with  M*Kemie, 
67  :  senres  In  the  army  under  Col.  Darie, 
69  ;  death,  69. 

Jackaon,  John.  VoL  T.  Mentioned  in  Hist. 
of  Carriekfergns,  89, 40. 

Jaokbon,  Robert  YoL  L  Bom  near  Car> 
rickfergus,  37 ;  attends  the  wounded  in 
Waxhaw  church,  71 ;  sees  battle  at  Hang. 
Ing  Rock,  7t  ;  defends  house  of  Captain 
Sands,  86 ;  captured,  88 ;  wounded,  89  ; 
in  prison,  90  ;  death,  94. 

Jackson,  SamneL  YoL  I.  Established  in 
Philadelphia,  46. 

Jackson,  Samuel.  Yol.  L  His  quarrel  with 
Jaduon,  266  ;  in  Dickenson  afialr,  870  to 
877. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Rachel.  Yol.  I.  Accompanies 
her  father  to  Tennessee,  186  ;  marries 
Robards,  133 ;  dirorced,  14C  ;  marriage 
to  Jackson,  153  ;  superintends  farm,  844  ; 
her  story-telling,  337  ;  belored  by  her 
husband,  338  ;  adoption  of  a  nephew,  339 ; 
Benton's  tribute  to,  848 ;  reeelTes  lin- 
coyer  at  the  Hermitage,  439. 
Yol.  IL  Yisits  N.  O.  a^r  the  peace  of  1815, 
383  :  dances  with  the  General  at  a  ball  at 
N.  O.,  384 ;  Joins  the  Presbyterian  church, 
888  ;  to  Mrs.  Kininley,  from  N.  0.,  534  ; 
to  Mrs.  Kingsley,  from  West  Florida,  C97; 
resides  in  Pensacola,  600  ;  to  MrsL  Kings- 
ley,  from  Pensacola,  606 ;  allustona  to, 
608  ;  to  her  brother,  upon  Jackson's  dis- 
appointment with  Florida,  610  ;  to  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  upon  the  same,  610 ;  new  Her- 
mit^ bnilt  for  her,  644 ;  her  portrait, 
060  :  her  courtesy  to  the  oreraeer's  wife, 
657. 
YoL  in.  Goes  to  Washington,  51  ;  to  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  from  Washington,  68  ;  sick  in 
Washington,  73 ;  urges  her  hnabaad  to 
Join  church,  101 ;  risita  N.  O.  in  1828^ 
140  :  slandered  in  campaign  of  1828,  141  ; 
defended  by  Lewis,  144;  decorated  for 
the  White  Mouse  by  ladies  of  NashTilie, 
153  ;  her  last  sickness  and  death,  154  to 
167  :  her  funeral,  168  ;  described,  160  ; 
mourned  by  her  husband,  180 ;  anecdote 
of,  608  ;  her  great  coach,  636  :  Jackson's 
rpgnard  for  her  memory,  649. 

JamksI.    YoL  I.    His  Irish  policy,  81. 

Jay's  Tbbaty.  YoL  I.  Unpopularity  oi;  198, 
801. 

JsmuoN,  Thomas.  YoL  I.  Yoted  for  by 
Tennessee,  173 :  Candidate  in  1796,  199, 
900,  801 ;  dectad  ▼toa-praridant,  816 ;  his 


raeolleetlons  of  Jackson  la  tlia  8mata» 
819 :  his  name  on  map  of  U.  8.,  886 ;  al- 
Insiona  to  in  Jackson  to  CamplMll,  887  ; 
warned  by  Jadcaon  of  traitorous  designs, 
819  ;  denonnoea  Burr,  883  ;  ia  convinced 
of  Jackson's  innocence,  880  ;  allusion  to, 
404. 
YoL  IL  Yalnea  serrlces  of  Edward  lAr- 
ingston,  18 :  denoonoed  in  1814, 848;  toaats 
Jackson  at  Lynchbnrgh,  836  ;  aocnaed  by 
Bnrr  of  fomenting  schisms  in  republican 
party,  861 ;  his  **Attaa"  confirmed  by  Mon- 
roe, 364 ;  applanda  Seminole  letter  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  618,  548;  his  inflnanee  upon 
politics,  668. 
YoL  IIL  His  opinion  of  the  Clay  and  Adams 
coalition,  60  ;  hia  Tlaw  of  gorerament,  88 
to  86 ;  his  influence  upon  Yan  Buren, 
181 :  hia  ramorals,  808  ;  opposed  to  Bank 
of  U.  S.,  866  ;  celebration  of  his  birthday, 
888  ;  appointa  Caas  marshal,  868  ;  author 
of  reaolntionB  of  1798,  438 ;  Important  din- 
ner with  Hamilton,  006 ;  his  opinion  of 
Jackson'a  mannera,  608. 

JxNinxQa,  Jonathan.  Yol.  L  His  narrow  ea- 
eape,  188 ;  kUled  by  Indiana,  181. 

JnnriKos,  Mrs.    Yol.  L    Her  oonraga,  189. 

Johnson,  Care.    YoL  III^  389, 687. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.  YoL  II.  Dissents  flrom 
roaolotion  adrerso  to  Jackaon,  634 ;  de- 
fends Jackson  in  House  of  Rep.,  644; 
toasted  at  NaahTille,  674. 
YoL  III.  Against  Congressional  caacas  of 
1824,  86  ;  In  Senate  of  1884,  38  ;  allnsion 
to,  78  ;  attempts  to  paciflcat«  cabinet,  80B 
to  808 ;  in  House  of  Rep.,  878,  637  ;  on 
committee  to  inrestlgate  U.  S.  Bank,  899 ; 
hia  real  opinion  of  U.  8.  Bank,  405 ;  thought 
of  for  Tloe-presideut  in  1838,  481 ;  toaala 
Jackson,  581 ;  elected  ▼ice-pnaident,  694, 
09&, 

Johnson,  Sailing-master.  YoL  IL  Captures 
BritUh  brig,  ITl. 

JoMSSBOKOk,  Tenn.  YoL  I.  Described,  180 ; 
ita  eonrt-honae,  180  ;  Jackson  visits,  188  ; 
Jackson  practices  law  there,  168 ;  holda 
conrta,  8^,  838. 

JoNia,  Lieut  Thomaa  Ap^  Cateaby.  YoL  IL 
Commanda  gunboats  on  lAke  Borgne,  88 ; 
narratire  of  the  loss  of  the  gunboats,  61. 

Just,  AnnL  Yol.  I.  Her  recoUeetioaa  of 
young  Jackaon,  106. 

Jir«KAHT,  Capt.  Pierre.    YoL  U.,  75. 


Kanv,  E.  K.    YoL  IIL,  860. 

Ksahs,  a«n.  John.  YoL  II.  Commanda  foreta 
againat  N.  O.,  88 ;  Interrogatea  Dncroa, 
64 ;  sketch  of  his  career,  79  ;  hia  eonfl- 
denee  on  Dec  88d,  88 :  walka  over  the  field 
of  night  battte,  106  :  attends  conncU,  148 ; 
commanda  a  diTlsion  on  Jan.  8th,  190 ; 
wounded,  198 ;  dafanda  the  memory  of 
Pakenliam,  885 ;  under  tha  handa  of  the 
Surgeon,  894 ;  asks  return  of  bis  sword, 
808. 

KniBLK,  Franoes  Ann.    YoL  I.    Quoted,  7. 
YoLUL    InterrUw  with  Jackson,  690. 

Kbmpbb,  Beuben.  VoL  IL  Diapateh«l  to 
the  mouth  of  the  BionTenne,  107. 

Kkndall,  Amoa.    VoL  I.    Allusion  to,  109. 
YoL  IIL    A«tlT6  for  Jackaon  in  1888, 146 ;  al 
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inangiirmiloD  of  jMkwo,  IM  s  ^pointed 
Miditor,  18S ;  ladooes  CwarUr  and  Sn- 
mUrer  to  sttaek  U.  8.  Bank,  M8 ;  eon- 
finned  by  casting  Tote  of  Calhoan,  277  ; 
for  Van  Bnren,  S91 ;  thought  of  ertabliBh- 
ing  a  paper,  334 ;  reconunends  Blair,  385 ; 
asdata  to  set  ap  the  Gtoh4^  338  ;  Levis  to, 
suggesting  national  couTention,  89S  ;  ap- 
proTes  suggestion,  884  ;  assists  to  irrite 
bank  Teto  message,  406 ;  urges  remoyal 
of  deposita,  606^  6(B  ;  agent  to  inquire  of 
State  banks,  614  to  61«,  620  to  624 ;  writes 
for  the  Olobe,  638  ;  appointed  postmaster- 
general,  685;  to  postmaster  of  Charleaton, 
upon  abolition  documents,  6A4l 

KxxxKDY,  MiOor*  Vol.  I.  Describes  Fort 
Mims  after  the  massacre,  418  ;  in  assault 
upon  Pensaoola,  620. 

KsxT,  Chanoettor.  YoL  III.  Upon  remorala, 
278. 

KnrrcCKT.  VoL  I.  Gouging  in  earij  day, 
861 ;  mortified  by  flight  of  troops  at  N. 

o..«4a 

Vol.  III.    Electona  rote  of  1824,  60 ;  of 
1828, 161 ;  of  1839,  431  ;  of  1836,  606. 

Kkmtcckt  Kbpobtbb.  Vol.  IL  Embroiled 
with  Jackson,  884. 

KiBB,  Dr.  J.  C    Vol.  II..  104, 16^  868. 

Kino,  Charles.  VoL  III.  Opposes  resolutions 
in  Uistorieal  Society  upon  death  of  Jack- 
son, 683. 

Kivo,  Col.  VoL  II.  Left  by  Jackson  in  com- 
mand at  Pensaoola,  603,  620  ;  allusion  to, 
678. 

Kcco,  James  O.  Vol.  III.  Heads  deputation 
toJaflkion,640. 

KiMO,  MiOor.    VoLIL 
8th.  200. 

Kino,  Rulbs.    VoL   I, 
of  Tennessee,  178. 
VoL  II.    Presents  Jackson^s  memorial  of 

1820  to  the  Senate,  676. 
VoL  III.    Receives  one  rote  for  Tioe-pred- 
dency  in  caucus  of  1824,  28;  in  Senate  in 
1824,  83 ;  appointed  minister  to  Bn|^nd 
by  J.  Q.  Adams.  91 ;  aUusion  to,  5tf. 

Kiico,  WlUiam  R.  Vol.  IIL  In  Senate,  373 ; 
allusion  to,  462  ;  at  Jackson  dinner,  680. 

KiNABD,  M^or.    VoL  II.,  460,  461. 

KiHOSLBT,  Mrs.  Ellaa.  VoL  II.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  to,  from  New  Orleans,  604;  Mrs. 
Jackson  to,  from  West  Florida,  607  ;  Un. 
Jackson  to,  from  Pensacola,  603 ;  Mrs. 
Jackson  to,  upon  aibirs  in  Florida  after 
the  cession,  610. 
VoL  IIL  Mrs.  Jackson  to,  from  Washing- 
ton, 62. 

KiMOSLBT,  Capt    YoL  IL,  607,  698,  606, 610. 

Kxox,  Sarah.  VoL  L  Reared  at  the  Her- 
mitage,285. 

Kkoxtillb.  VoL  I.  Fight  there  between 
Jackson  and  Serier,  164;  eooTention 
meets  to  fr«me  constitutton,  170 ;  U.  S. 
troops  at  to  protect  Cherokees,  174 ;  arri- 
Tal  of  Francis  BaUy,  195 ;  Jackson  holds 
courts  there,  227  ;  scene  between  Jackson 
and  Serier,  234  ;  ladies  of  present  a  ban- 
ner to  Jackson's  dirlaion,  883  ;  troops* 
rendesTons  against  the  Creeks,  424. 
VoLIL    RecelTes  Jaeksim  in  1819,  672. 

Kbbmbb,  George.  Vol.  III.  Against  Con- 
gressional cancos  of  1824,  26 ;  to  Jackson, 
npon  Monroe  correspondeoce,  88;  de- 
Bonaeea  Clay  in  Oofmm^ian  OfrserMr, 


lOB: 


106,106; 


His  gallantry  on  Jan. 
Opposes  admisrion 


the  stump,  110. 
KsvoBirSB,  Baron.    YoL  IIL 
Eaton,  289, 890. 


OOOK,  Abner.  YoL  IL  Allndoo  to,  43S ; 
diaUman  of  Senate  oommlttiee  npon  Jack- 
son*s  eondaet  in  Florida,  661 ;  to  Binns, 
npon  Jackson's  Tiolenee,  651 ;  toJadkaoo, 
npon  Calhoun  in  1819,  668 ;  reports  to 
the  Senate  against  Jackson's  condoet  in 
Florida,  667  ;  quoted  upon  «*  ' 
lence  at  Washington,  099. 

Latatbttb.    Vol  L    His  name  on  nap  of  C. 
&,836. 
VoL  IL    Reoomnends  Bernard,  965 :  riirtiB 

the  Hermitage,  667. 
Vol.  III.  Seen  by  Jackson  during  rerols- 
tion,  62 ;  meets  Jackson  at  Waahiogtoo, 
62  ;  biUpaMnd  f^r  his  rdlef;  63 ;  hlsaiBM 
giTon  to  SashTille  professorriiip,  99 ;  places 
Louis  PhiUppe  on  throne,  SAO ;  daat^ 
654. 

Latatbttb,  Gea  Washington.  VoL  IIL  Jack- 
son's beqneat  to,  652. 

Lafittb,  Dominique.    VoL  L    In  prlaon  at 
N.  O.,  682. 

LAmrB,  Jean.  VoL  L  Sketch  of  Ida  life, 
681 ;  intenriews  with  Loekyer,  063  to 
687 ;  rereals  to  authorities  at  N.  C,  687  to 
689  ;  abandons  Barrataria,  690. 
VoL  II.  Offers  his  serriees  to  Jaekaon,  62 ; 
dispatched  to  Barrataria,  11& 

Lafittb,  Pierre.    YoL  L,  6w;  6Ml 
Vol  IL,  120. 

Lambbbt,  Gen.  John.  YoL  IL  Jofaa  British 
army  near  N.  O.,  170;  commands  rearfre 
on  Jan.  8th,  191,  202  ;  assumes  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army,  205  ;  stamed  by 
the  slaughter  of  Jan.  8th,  217  :  aato  aa 
armistice,  218, 219 ;  withdraws  troopa  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  MIsbl,  2:90  :  de- 
fends memory  of  Pakenham,  826;  reaolTM 
to  retire  to  the  fleet,  861 ;  knighted  for  hi* 
able  retreat  from  N.  O.,  266  ;  pardoos  de- 
srs,  303  ;  Jackson  to,  proposing  cessa- 
of  hosUUties,  816l 


tion 
Labob,  Daniel. 


VoL  IIL    His 


with  Jackson  upon  barnin,  107. 

Latubn,  John.     VoL   I.    HU  testimony  re* 
specting  Jackson^s  birthplace, 

LlTUBN,  Mra.  Saimh.    VoL  L    Hertestfanoay 
respecting  Jackson's  birthplace,  SA, 

Latoub,  Major  A.  Laeairiere.  VoL  L  De- 
scribes Fort  Bowyer,  602. 
YoL  U.  Assists  to  fortify  Fort  St.  FMBp, 
83  ;  quoted  upon  irtoqoet  at  Bayou  Btea- 
Tenne,  64 ;  describee  N.  O.  preparing  Ibr 
defense,  66;  discoyers  landing  of  the  Brit- 
ish, 72  :  his  catalogue  of  American  forces 
in  battte  of  Dee.  83d,  75 ;  in  the  night  bat- 
tle, 104 ;  attempta  to  flood  the  Britiria  po- 
siaon.  111 ;  sent  with  re«nftKroBmento  to 
Chef-Mentour.  116;  constmcta  lias*  on 
west  bank  of  Miss.,  150  ;  upon  the  liber 
aUty  of  the  LegiaUtnre  of  Ia.,  169  ;  ob- 
seryes  the  morements  of  the  enemy,  ITS  ; 
narrates  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
after  baUle  of  Jan.  Stli,  831  ;  upon  the 
raragea  of  disease  after  Jan.  8th,  860 :  de- 
scribes tha  pageant  at  X.  O.,  tH,  Sn. 
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LkvomnkiM,  UMik  VoL  n.  EUled  Dec 
83d,  103. 

Lataok,  Lieut.  YoL  IL  His  ^allaatiT  on 
Jan.  8th,  199. 

Latal,  Captain.    YoL  I.    Dispatched  to  Fort 
Bovnrer,  604:   retires   to   MobUe,  603 
voanded  at  Peniacola,  681. 

LA'w-BiJfOK,  Mijor  Wmiam.  Yol.  I.  His 
gallant  defease  of  Fori  Boirrer,  698  to 
014. 

Yol.  II.    AUaslon  to,  8TS  :  eapitnUtes,  801 

Lawsox,  Joha  YoL  IIL  His  sonnet  to 
Jackson,  687. 

LsK,  Henry.  YoL  IL  Inmate  of  the  Her- 
mitage, 658 ;  his  career,  663,  654  ;  assists 
at  inaugural,  164  ;  accompanies  Jackson 
to  Waahioirton,  165;  appointed  consul, 
818  :  death,  818  ;  n^ected  by  Senate,  874, 
897. 

Lss,  Henry.  YoL  IIL  Candidate  for  Tice- 
presidency,  430. 

Lbooktt, William.  YoL  IIL  Ceases  to  sup- 
port administration  of  Jackson,  5S7. 

LsSLiR,  Mrs.  Sarah.  Yol.  I.  Assists  at  the 
birth  of  Jackson,  54,  65. 

LnOQBB,  R.  P.  YoL  IIL  Witnesses  inter- 
Tiew  between  Clay  and  Buchanan,  57  ; 
carries  compromise  bill  in  House  of  Sep., 
481. 

Lbttkss.  YoL  I.  Jackson  to  Daniel  Smith, 
npott  Indian  peace,  141 ;  Jacluon  to  Dan- 
iel Smith,  on  dirision  of  a  piece  of  land, 
168 ;  Blount  to  Serier,  upon  presidential 
election  of  1790,  20L  ;  Jackson  to  Oen. 
BolMrtson  upon  tLttain  of  Tennessee  in  Con- 
gress, 818 ;  Jacluion  to  Campbell,  upon 
goTemorship  of  La.,  287  ;  Hontflorenoe  to 
Jackson,  upon  renture  to  Natchez,  241  ; 
Blythe  on  Jackson*s  dealing  In  slayes,  848 ; 
Sirann  to  Jackson,  on  the  forfeit  paid  by 
owners  of  Ploufrhboy,  871  :  Jackson  to 
Swann,  upon  the  same,  871  ;  Swann  to 
Jackson,  demanding  satisfaction,  873 ; 
Dickinson  to  Jackson,  retorting  abuse, 
874  ;  Dickinson  to  Eastin,  upon  Jackson's 
abuse,  891 ;  Jackson  to  Dickinson,  chal- 
lenge, 298  :  Burr  to  Jackaon,  upon  differ- 
ence with  Spain,  818 ;  Burr  to  Jackson, 
upon  politics,  315 ;  Jackson  to  friend,  upon 
•  arrival  of  Burr,  316 ;  Jackson  to  Clai- 
borne, upon  Burr's  designs,  319  ;  Jackson 
to  Jelferson,  upon  samSi  819  ;  Jackson  to 
Bissau,  upon  Burr,  823  ;  BisseU  to  Jack- 
son,  upon  Burr,  823 ;  Jackson  to  Fatten 
Anderson,  In  Burr  panic,  328  ;  Jackson  to 
Campbell  upon  Burr  panic,  830 ;  Jacluon 
to  Anderson,  from  Ricnmond,  884 ;  Stump 
to  Dinsmore.  upon  Jackson's  anger  at 
Dinsmore,  866;  Jackson  to  Campbell,  upon 
Dinsmore,  866  ;  Coffee  to  Donelson,  upon 
his  departure  with  troops  to  Natohex,  869 ; 
Jackson  to  Blount,  upon  departure  of  the 
troops  for  Natehea,  871 ;  Coffee  to  Donel- 
son, Arom  Natches,  876;  Armstrong  to 
Jackson,  ordering  him  to  disband,  377 ; 
Mauziqne  to  Creek  chiefs  in  war  of  1812, 
480 ;  Reld  to  Lewis,  upon  affairs  at  Jack- 
son's camp,  432 ;  Jackson  to  Blackburn, 
asking  aid  for  Creek  war,  466 ;  Jackson  to 
volunteer  officers,  urging  them  to  remain, 
468 ;  CoflRse  to  Donebon,  upon  affairs  in 
Jackson's  camp,  477  ;  Blount  to  Jaoksou, 
adTlsing  him  to  glTe  up  the  campaign,  479 ; 
Jaekaon  to  Blount,  imploriag  reeaforee- ' 
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ments,  480;  Jackson  to  FfaelcBQy,  opoa  th« 
twelTc  days*  excursion,  466;  Coffee  to 
Donelson,  upon  battles  of  Emnckfan  and 
Enotoehopoo,  496 ;  Jackson  to  Lewis,  upon 
prospects  of  the  Creek  campaign,  6o8 ; 
Coffee  to  Donelson  upon  end  of  ue  Creek 
war,  510 ;  Gallatin  to  Clay,  upon  prospects 
of  the  war,  668 ;  Nichols  to  Lafltte,  asking 
his  cooperation,  5S4  ;  Percy  to  the  Barra- 
tarians,  asking  their  cooperation,  685 ; 
Lafitte  to  Lockyer,  promising  cooperation, 
807  ;  Lafitte  to  Blanqn^,  revealing  Lock- 
yer's  offers,  63S  :  I^fltte  to  Claiborne,  do- 
fending  himself,  538  ;  Jackson  to  Haure- 
qnes,  upon  Creeks  and  BriUsh  in  Floxlda, 
696. 

YoL  II.  From  N.  O.,  before  attack,  68 : 
from  N.  O.,  after  night  battle,  107,  lOS  i 
from  one  of  Hind's  dragoons,  147  ;  Jack- 
son to  Blount,  upon  the  campaign  of  N.  O., 
869 ;  Jackson  to  Abhb  Dnbonre.  upon  a 
public  thanksgirhig  at  N.  O.,  870  ;  Jack- 
son to  Hayne,  npon  promotion  of  his  offi- 
cers, 275 ;  David  Hunt  to  his  psrents,  be- 
fore his  execution,  878 ;  John  Harris  lo 
his  wife,  before  his  execution,  979 ;  Jack- 
son to  flriends,  npon  the  execution  of  Har- 
ris, 296,  897  :  a  son  of  John  Harris,  in  de- 
fense of  his  father,  898  ;  Burr  to  Alston, 
on  Jackson  for  pre^dentin  1816, 841 ;  eor- 
respondenoe  of  1816  between  Jackson  and 
Monroe,  867  to  871 ;  Calhoun  to  Jackson, 
upon  the  transmission  of  milltarv  orders, 
875;  correspondence  between  Jackson  and 
Scott  npon  the  division  order  of  1817,  S77 
to  381 :  correspondence  between  Jackson 
and  Adair,  npon  retreat  of  Kentucky  troona 
at  N.  O.,  383  to  890 :  Arbuthnot  to  Nichols, 
npon  complaints  of  the  Semlnoles,  414 1 
Jackson  to  Monroe,  offering  to  conquer 
Florida,  438;  correspondenoe  between 
Jackson  and  Rabun,  491  to  407;  Jackson 
to  the  Chehaw  warriors,  npon  the  masaa* 
ere  at  Chehaw  village,  498 ;  Jaekaon  to 
Campbell,  npon  taking  of  Pensacola  in 
1818,  499  ;  correspondence  between  Jaek- 
aon and  Monroe  npon  seoond  invasion  of 
Florida,  518  to  5S3 ;  Jackson  to  Lewis, 
upon  Seminole  debate  in  House  of  Rep., 
543  ;  Laeock  to  Jackson,  upon  oondnet  of 
Calhoun  in  1819,  658 ;  Jackson  to  WUson, 
uponhis  alleged  violence  In  Washington, 
571 ;  Jackson  to  Monroe,  approving  Span- 
ish treaty  of  1819,  684 ;  Mrs.  JaSson  to 
Mrs.  Klngsley,  firom  N.  O.,  695;  Mrs. 
Jackson  to  Mrs.  Klngsley,  from  West 
Florids,  697 :  Jackson  to  Donelson,  npon 
pronects  of  Florida,  600;  Mrs.  Jackson 
to  Mrs.  Klngsley,  from  Pensacola,  €03; 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  her  brother,  npon  Jack- 
son's disappointment  in  Floilda,  610, 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  Mrs.  Klngsley,  upon  af- 
fairs in  Florida,  610  ;  Jackson  to  Donel- 
son, npon  his  cotton  crop,  618 ;  Jackson 
to  Brackenridgo,  npon  affiUrs  of  Florida, 
639 :  Jackson  lo  Eaton,  npon  prospects  of 
war  with  Spain,  671. 

YoL  III.  Correcpondence  between  Jackson 
and  Colman  upon  tariff;  84  to  86 :  Jackson 
to  Donelson,  upon  campaign  of  1824,  40  ; 
Jackson  to  Lewis,  upon  same,  40;  Jadcson 
to  Lttwifl  upon  same,  41 ;  Jackson  to  WU- 
son,  upon  same,  48, 43  ;  Mrs.  Jackson  to 
Mnt.    Kiagsloy,   from   Waahlngton,  fJ 
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eorreapondenoe  betveea  Benton  and  John 
Soott,  npon  eleotf  on  In  House  of  Rep.,  63 ; 
Jeekaon  to  Levli,  eeeaelng  CUj  and 
Adams  of  bargain,  78,  73;  Jackson  to 
Svartvout,  npon  the  same,  76 :  Jaekson 
to  Diekson,  asking  his  opinions,  98  ;  Jack- 
son to  Flanch6,  asking  aid  for  college,  99 ; 
Kremer  to  Columbian  Obmrver^  npon  bar- 
gain, 108  ;  Beyerly  to  a  fHend,  npon  bar- 
gain, 111 ;  Jaekson  to  Bererlr,  on.  same. 
llS;  correspondence  between  Jackson  and 
Ely,  upon  Mrs.  Eaton,  186  to  198  ;  Swart- 
iroat  to  HoTt,  upon  offlce-aeeking,  811 ; 
Jaekson  to  Donelson,  upon  religion,  885 ; 
correspondeneo  between  Biddle,  Ingham, 
and  others,  npon  Jeremiah  Mason,  800  to 
869  ;  Jackson  to  Orerton,  upon  Van  Hu- 
ron and  Calhoun.  894 ;  correspondence  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Stanbaugh,  upon  Jack- 
son's reelection,  897  to  30v  ;  hostile  cor- 
respondence between  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn, 880  to  838 ;  oorrespondenee  between 
Ja^son  and  his  eabinet,  npon  their  re- 
signing, 847  to  860 ;  hostile  correspondence 
between  Eaton  and  Ingham,  364  to  866  ; 
Jsckson  to  Charleston  Committee,  upon  the 
Union,  870  ;  Lewis  to  Kendall,  suggesting 
national  couTention,  332  :  Jaekson  to  Du- 
ane,  upon  remoyal  of  deposits,  516 ;  Ken- 
dall to  postmaster  of  Charleston,  upon 
abolition  documents,  536 ;  Jackson  to 
Trist,  uponleaTing  the  nreaidency,  684; 
Jaciuon  to  NashTUle  Union,  npon  Clay, 
638 :  Jackson  to  Emily  Donelson,  upon  re- 
ligion, 642 ;  Jackson  to  A.  V.  Brown,  upon 
annexation  of  Texas,  663;  Jackson  to 
Armstrong,  denouncing  J.  Q.  Adams,  662. 

IdiTASBsuB,  M.    VoLtlL     Belates  yislts  of 
Lafayette  to  the  Hermitage,  667. 

Lbwis,  Henry.    VoL  IL    His  execution,  878, 
880 :  tried,  887. 

Lvwis,  Seth.    VoL  I.    Opposes  daim  of  Jack- 
son in  Tenn.  legislature,  176. 

Lbwis,  Mijor  WUUam  B.  VoL  L  Allusion 
to,  108  ;  defends  Mrs.  Jackson,  147;  quar- 
ter-master under  Jaekson,  868  ;  provides 
1,000  cords  of  wood,  368 ;  sent  back  from 
Creek  expedition  to  hasten  supplies,  430 ; 
Beid  to,  npon  af&drs  at  Jackson*  s  camp, 
488  ;  his  great  exertions  to  forward  sup- 
plies, 406,  601 ;  Jackson  to,  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  campaign,  608 ;  interview 
with  Monroe,  670. 
VoL  IL  Copies  Jaakson*s  letter  to  Monroe, 
867  :  narrates  difterence  between  Jackson 
and  Shelby  at  Chickasaw  treaty,  680 ; 
lends  Jackson  his  orereoat,  638  ;  Jaekson 
to,  upon  Seminole  debate  in  House  of  Rep., 
643  ;  relates  aneedote  of  new  Hermitage, 
643  :  a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  661 
VoL  III.  Chiefly  instrumental  in  Jackson's 
election  to  the  presidency,  18  ;  source  of 
infonnation,  18 ;  narrates  Jackson's  nomi- 
nation to  presidency  and  election  to  Sen- 
ate, 14  to  83  ;  Jackson  to,  npon  osmpaign 
of  1824,  40  ;  Jackson  to,  npon  same,  41 ; 
replies  to  Jesse  Benton's  pamphlet,  43 ; 
Jackson  to,  upon  result  of  eleotlon  of  1824, 
63  ;  JadEson  to,  aocndng  Clay  and  Adams 
of  bargain,  72,  7i  ;  Jsckson  to,  npon  Bn- 
ehaaan,  U6 ;  narrates  forming  of  Nash- 
vOte Committee,  148;  defendsMrs.  Jaekr 
■ea,  144  i  assists  in  writliiig  Inaugoxal, 


166 :  narrates  career  of  Eaton,  111 ;  en- 
nointed  auditor,  160,  183 ;  eenles  "^ 
documents,  106  ;  in  affair  of  Mrs. 
199,  900;  opposes  Jaekaon's 
pol!<nr,  984 ;  aUoaion  to,  873  :  gives  Jsck- 
son information  of  Hayne  debate,  882: 
narrates  orl|^n  of  Union  toaaft,  884 ;  w«a 

S'  Van  Bnren*s  atteatioos  to  Mrs.  Eaisa, 
1 ;  explains  secret  purpose  of  Jaeksoo's 
letter  to  Orerton,  998 ;  to  Stanbangh,  npon 
Jackson's  reCledioii,  897, 899;  Stsnhsngfc, 
upon  the  same,  801 ;  namtfvn  d  fend 
between  Ja^son  and  Calhoun,  310 ;  con- 
sults Gooch,  886  ;  reeeiTes  Blair,  887  ;  ss- 
■Istfl  to  set  up  the  (TMe,  338 :  to  KendsO, 
suggesting  national  eonrsntloQ,  888 ;  to 
Eaton,  ttiglng  him  to  rapport  Van  Bnrm, 
431 ;  opposed  anti-bank  measnrea,  439 ; 
for  compromise  npon  the  tarlfi^  488 ;  npon 
nuUiflcation  proclamation,  466;  his  nana- 
tive  respecting  removal  of  deposlta,  601 ; 
allnslon  to,  630  ;  relates  aneedote  of  Jack- 
son's last  win,  649  ;  present  at  Jaekaoa'a 
death,  67a 

LnrooTSB.  Vol  L  Indian  boy  reared  aft  tks 
Hermitsge,  439, 440. 

LnraB,  the  American.  VoL  n.  Cotton  balss 
employed,  110  :  the  cotton  rsmored.  111 ; 
described  when  complete,  173, 174. 

LoTN,  Senator.  Vol.  ILL  Moves  leAmdlqg 
of  Jackson's  line,  64Ql 

LixsBT,  Edward.  VoL  IL  Tried  for  mnHny. 
886. 

LrrrLB  PnnTC&    VoL  IL 

OafaMS,  408;  Arbnthnot  writes  1 
467  ;  to  Mitohell,  npon  Chehav  an 
491. 

LivtapooL,  Lord.    VoL  IL,  896. 

LiTiNOSTOX,  Captain  LonisL    VoL  IL 
dote  of,  13L 

LmxosToif,  Chancellor.    VoL  I.,  S36L 

LivtxosTox,  Cora.    VoL  IL,  180,  306,  9S6L 

LiviiroBTOx,  Edward.  VoL  L  In  '^ 
in  1796,  803 ;  opposes  address  to 
Washington,  9I»,  811;  his  early  Meodship 
with  Jackson,  888  to  884  ;  counsel  of  Iha 
Laflttes,  638 ;  believes  the  revelations  of 
the  Laftttes,  69a 
VoLIL  Sketehofhiseareer,  17io8il;caai 
meeting  of  dtinens  of  M.  O.,  89 ;  bead* 
Committee  of  public  Defense,  8i  ;  enter- 
iafais  Jackson  at  N.  O.,  99,  80  ;  beeossea 
aid-de-camp  to  Jadcson,  31 ;  draws  up 
proclamation,  67 ;  his  opinion  of  martisf- 
law,  63 ;  recommends  Lafitto  to  Ja^sen, 
62  ;  reads  address  to  the  troops  at  N.  O., 
63 ;  on  De&  8Sd,  74,  H,  86, 104 :  retort  to 
Nolte,  111 ;  quoted  npon  Jaeksaa's  endar- 
,  117  ;  intrusts  his  fiunlly  to  Pierre 


Remonstmles  to 


Lafltte,  180 ; 

the  enemy,  178 ;  < 

Ish  officer  at  N.  O.,  886  ; 

of  the  Ursnlloe  nnna  on  Jan.  8th,  1318^ 

928  ;  advises  Jackson  not  to  attack,  385 ; 

his  dispatches  admired,  848 ;  seat  to  Brft- 

Ish  fleet  to  arrange  exdiaage  of  prisoacn, 

801 ;  his  detention,  8087804;  retamewfth 

news  of  peaoe,  806 ;  procures  reiesse  of 

Hollander,  814 ;  prnares  defease  of  Jadt- 

son  from  charge  of  oonta 

.    gesU  the  presidene: 
bust  at  Hermitage,  ( 

Vol  IU.    Suggests  Ji 


f  oontempt,  817  ;  aag^ 
!ytoJaaksoa,869;lria 

i  teHto  frail- 
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dmeTt  IT ;  •eOr^  for  Ja^kaon  la  1824, 90 : 
Ib  Hoom  of  Bep.  io  1824,  88 ;  Attends  pre- 
Mntfttioa  of  medal  to  JeokMo,  88 ;  offered 
pjaoe  In  cabinet,  174 ;  Totes  egalnst  Lee, 
9T4;  egreea  to  aocept  fleeretaxTShip  of 
state,  846 ;  appointed,  SCO,  875 ;  source  of 
information,  305 ;  allusion  to,  400  ;  draws 
np  prodamation  npon  nullification,  466  ; 
goes  ambassador  to  France,  567 ;  his  con- 
Tersationa  with  the  king,  663 ;  returns 
borne,  57*1,  574 ;  bis  influence  upon  Jack- 
son* s  administration,  595 ;  at  the  White 
Honse,  616  ;  allusion  to,  63a 

liivxKQSTOiv,  BIra.  Edward.  Vol  II.  Enter- 
tains Jackson  at  N.  O.,  80 ;  allusion  to, 
120 ;  entertains  wounded  British  officer, 
227  ;  her  Interdew  with  him  on  Jan.  8th, 
S28;  anzioos  for  her  husband's  safety, 
803  :  arranges  costume  of  Mrs.  Jackson  at 
N.  O.,  823. 
YoL  III.    At  the  White  House,  616. 

Llotd,  Thomas.  VoL  I.  Offers  to  publish 
short-hand  reports  of  the  proeeedings  of 
Honse  of  Bep.,  208,  204. 

LooKYBS,  Capt  YoL  I.  Dispatched  to  Bar. 
rataria,  680;  loterrlewv  with  Lafitte, 
683  ;  rerisits  Barrataria,  590  ;  at  attack 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  603. 
YoU  IL  Captures  gunboats  on  Lake  Borgne, 
51. 

Ziooxii,  Jalms.  YoL  II.  Commands  flotilla 
np  Apralachicola,  402 ;  blows  up  Negro 

LOUAIX.UKL  Louis.  YoL  IL  Bebukes  legis- 
lature of  La.,  22  ;  promotes  subscriptions 
for  the  Kentucky  troops,  160  ;  his  article 
against  Jackson^s  usurpation  at  N.  O., 
909  ;  tried,  318  ;  retoased,  316^ 

LomsiAxrA.    YoL  I.    Jackson  desires  gorer- 
norship  of,  236,  287. 
YoL  IIL    Eloctoral  rote  of  1824,  60;   of 
1828, 161 ;  of  1832, 430  ;  of  1836,  695. 

LovniANA,  the.    Yol.  IL,  181, 141, 151, 168. 

Louis  Puilipfs.    YoL  I.    In  Tennessee,  221. 
YoL  HL    Made  lOng  of  the  French,  840 ;  in 
affair  of  the  French  indemnity,  565  ;  or- 
ders portrait  of  Jaekaoa,  672. 

Louisville.    YoL  L    Early  trade  of,  24SL 

LowsDiBs,  William.  Yol.  IL  His  speech 
upon  Seminole  war  denounced  by  Jackson, 

Lowmii,  Walter.     YoL  IIL     Receives   one 

vote  for  vice-presidency  in  caucus  of  1824, 

27  ;  visits  Crawford,  67. 
LowBT,CoL    YoLL    Deserted,  62a* 
LuFVDOROUOB,  Mldsbipmsu.    YoL  IL    Killed 

at  month  of  Appalaehlcola,  403. 
Ltbll,  Sir  Charles.    YoL  II.    Quoted  upon 

DelU  of  Missisaippi,  11, 13. 
Ltox,  Captain.    YoL  I.    Judge  Jackson  visits, 

Lttls,B.T.    YoL  UI.,  666,  629. 


MoAfsb,  B.  B,    YoL  II.     Error  in  his  his- 

tory  ofthe  war,  884. 
MoCabmiox,  M^or.    YoL  IL,  160,  257. 
MoCaitlit,  Lieut.  James.    YoLU.    Tried  for 

mutiny,  283. 
HoOay,  Spruce.    YoLL    Jackson  studies  law 

with  him,  101 ;  hU  office  dewsribed,  103.  ' 
MoDouoal,  Captain.     YoL   IL     Gives   the 


wounded  Pakenham  bis  borae,  19T  i  oatdhit 
blm  in  bis  arms,  198. 

MoDurm,  George.  YoL  m.  In  House  of 
Rep.  in  1824,  83 ;  reports  in  fkvor  of  U.  S. 
Bank,  278  ;  In  Congress,  373,  587 ;  on  com- 
mittee to  investigate  U.  &  Bank,  899, 404. 

McOrroor,  General  Sir  McGregor.  YoL  IL 
His  style,  421 ;  lands  in  Florida,  428 ;  sails 
for  England,  428;  returns  to  America, 
CS2u 

McIxTosB,Gen.  Yol.IL  Oommanda  firiendly 
Creeks  in  Seminole  war,  442;  bis  dis- 
patches, 445,  450  ;  his  prowess,  460 ;  re- 
turns home,  463;  remonstrates  against 
Chehaw-  massacre,  490. 

HcKkvst,  George.  YoL  I.  Recetves  ICra. 
Jackson,  52  ;  his  place  described,  ST. 

MoKxb,  CoL    Yol.  IL,  578,  680. 

MoKkbvxb,  Captain.  YoL  II.  Ordered  to 
oodperate  with  Jackson  in  Florida,  447 ; 
amves  at  St  Marks,  454  ;  arresta  Frauds 
and  IlimoUomico,  455  ;  thanked  by  Jack- 
Boo,603. 

MgKknnst,  Thomas  L.  YoLL  Quoted  upon 
poverty  of  the  government  in  war  of  1819, 
668  ;  relates  anecdote  of  Monroe,  •570;  re- 
lates anecdote  showing  Indian  dread  of 
JadEson,623. 
YoL  IIL  Upon  former  appointment  poHey, 
208 ;  narrates  interview  with  Jackson, 
815  ;  upon  Uouston^s  bid  for  ration  con- 
tract, 385. 

MoKiuxif OK,  Duncan.  YoLII.  Hislife  saved 
by  Milly  Fnnds,  431 ;  causes  aneat  of 
Francis,  455 ;  marries  Milly  Francis,  483. 

McLanb,  Louis.  YoL  IIL  In  House  of  Repu 
in  1824,  S3  ;  sncoessful  in  negotiating,  340; 
recalled  from  England,  84tt;  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  360,  364,  8T5  ; 
Yan  Buren*s  dispatch  to,  376  ;  thought  of 
for  vice-president,  382 ;  prepares  tarilT 
bill,  475;  appointed  secretarv  of  state, 
486  ;  arranges  postponement  of  the  three 
per  cents.,  4M  ;  opposed  to  removal  of  de- 
posits, 602  to  507,  520;  interview  wUh 
Duane,  609  ;  resigns,  668. 

MoLxAir,  John.  YoL  IIL  Appointed  by  Jack- 
son to  supreme  bench,  172. 

MoMahoiv,  MarsbaL    YoLL    Quoted,  457. 

MgNaibt,  John,  YoL  L  Appointed  Judge 
tor  Tennessee,  119  ;  heads  party  of  emi- 
grants, 119 ;  surprised  by  Indians,  128 : 
member  of  convention,  170 ;  Jackson  quar- 
rels with  hinoi,  235,  266. 
YoL  IIL,  142. 

MoNaxst,  Nathaniel  A.  YoL  L  In  qnanel 
between  Jackson  and  Swann,  279;  duel 
with  Coffee,  286. 

Maoom,  NathanieL    YoL  L    Opposes  the  ad- 
dress to  President  Washington,  211. 
Yol.  IIL    Receives  one  vote  for  vioe-preal- 
deney  in  caucus  of  1824,  27  ;  in  Senate  la 
1824,  83  ;  visits  Crawford,  67. 

McQiTKKX,  Peter.  YoL  II.  Denounced  by 
Jackson,  447  ;  attacked  by  Mcintosh,  409. 

MoBra,CoL.    YoLIL    IubataeofDee.8Sd, 

McSkimin,  SamueL  YoL  L  His  history  of 
Carrickfergns,  89;  quoted  upon  party 
spirit  in  Carrickfergns,  40;  upon  eustoms 
and  superstitions,  43. 

McWuoRTSK,  SamueL  YoL  L  His  tesU- 
mony  respecting  Jackson's  birthplace,  86. 

Madwo:*,  James.     Yol.  I.    la  Congrem  ia 
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1T96, 806 :  on  eommittae  to  dnlt  addran 
to  Qtn.  Washington,  206 ;  rapports  Jack- 
sou  in  Honse  of  Rei^  216 ;  his  name  on 
map  of  U.  &.«  886  ;  ofbnded  by  Jackson's 
defense  of  Barr,  834,  860 ;  Jackson  op- 
posed to  In  1808,  386,  860 :  Just  to  Jack- 
son, 804 ;  aooepts  the  services  of  Jackson's 
diTidoo,  865 ;  allniion  to,  644 ;  offers  a 
brigadier-generalship  to  Jackson,  646 ; 
offers  msjor-genenuflhtp,  646;  recom- 
inands  Congress  to  oonfinn  Creek  grant 
of  land  to  Jackson,  600  ;  warned  by  Gal- 
latin in  1814, 666 ;  advised  by  Wilkinson 
to  defend  N.  O.,  571. 
Vol.  II.  Denonnoed  in  1814,  S49 ;  sends 
news  of  Tiotory  of  N.  O.  to  Honae  of  Bep., 
846 ;  reooirea  news  of  peace,  360,  262, 266; 
allusion  to,  843 ;  Monroe  his  candidate  for 
prestdeoer  in  1816,  346. 
YoL  III.  Hit  view  of  goTemnient,  86  ;  op- 
posed by  Clinton  in  1812, 127  ;  his  remor- 
als,  308  ;  opposed  to  Bank  of  U.  &,  266  ; 
appoints  Cass  governor  of  Michigan,  861 ; 
author  of  resolutions  of  1798,  438. 

Haj>i80N,  Hni  Vol.  II.  In  drawing-room  of 
White  House,  262. 

MAOiraun,  the.  VoL  I.  Murder  of  Ander- 
son, 843  ;  trial  of  yonng  Magness,  844. 

ICAinn.  YoLIU.  Electoral  vote  of  1824,  40, 
60 :  of  1828,  150  ;  of  1838,  430 ;  of  1336, 
60& 

Malcoui,  Bear  Admiral.  ToL  IL,  87,  143, 
804 

Maitst,  M^or.  VoLIIL  Nominates  Jackson 
for  Senator,  22. 

Makovv.  WilUe  P.  VoL  III.  In  Honae  of 
Bep.  In  1S24,  83  ;  In  Senate,  687  :  eandi- 
date  for  vice-presldeney.  604. 

Ma^kh,  AWJah,    VoLIII.,l»5. 

Mavxiqu  k,  Mazeo  Qonxalez.  VoL  L  His  let- 
ter to  Creek  chiefs,  420. 

ILutov,  WUlUm.  Vol  IIL  In  Senate,  872  ; 
Jnatifies  spoils  system,  877 :  allnsions  to, 
427  ;  anecdote  of,  463. 

MAXiOKT,Mra.  VoLIIL  Becelves  Mrs.  Jack- 
Bon  at  N.  O.  in  1S28, 140. 

MansiiALL,  John.    VoL  I.     Ambassador   to 
Franoe,  120. 
VoL  III.    Administers  oath  to  Jackson,  170; 
dealras  Story  to  sacoeed  him,  669. 

MAsmrsair,  Harriet    VoL  L    Quoted  upon 
Cregneneyof  dnels  in  N.  O.,  266. 
Vol.  III.    Wltneaaea  attempt  to  asaasrinate 
Jackson,  633;  interview  with  Jackson, 
6M. 

Mabtlamd.  Vol.  III.  Electoral  vote  of  1884, 
40, 60 1  of  1828, 161 ;  of  1832, 431 ;  of  1836, 
696. 

Mamm,  Jeremiah.    Vol.  UI.    Webster   to, 


npon  proepeots  of  J.  Q*  Adams,  187 ;  alia- 

■ton  to,  146 ;  corranondenoe  respeeting, 

between  BIddle,  Ingham,  and  othera,  260 

to  269  I  Webster  to,  upon  Calhoan  and 

Van  Bnren,  296. 
MAMir,JohnY.    VoL  IIL,  666,  660. 
MASSAontfaBTTS.    VoL  III.    Electoral  vote  of 

1824,  49,  60  ;  of  1828,  160  ;  of  1832,  431 ; 

of  1836,  635. 
Ma«bt,  Beqjamla.    VoL  I.    His  testimony 

respecting  Jackson*  s  birthplace.  68. 
MATTnKws,  Kev.  toward.    VoL  L    Contest 

with  Bev.  Patrick  Adair,  40. 
Madbrqvu,  Gov.    VoL  I.    Correspondence 

with  Jaekion  upon  Creeks  and  British  in 


Florida,  8M  to  688;  fhvon  BritUk,  8K : 

refuses    to    surrender    Pensacola,   tiO: 

fHendly  to  Jackson,  688. 
MATpncLD,  George.    VoL  I.    Creeks  givu  Ua 

aquare  mile  of  land,  966. 
Mato,  Dr.  Bobert    VoL  III.    Gives  Informa- 
tion of  Houston's  Texas  projeet,  664,  606k 
Matcvilm  vwto.    VoL  IIL,  286,  840. 
Mboklbmbitrgh  Couhtt,  M.  C.   VoL  I.  Why 

so  named,  76. 
Mbbokb,  Charies  F.  VoL  HI.  PreaentoWaA- 

ington*B  piatols  to  Jackson,  87. 
Mbbobb  CovBTT,  Ky.    V6L  I.    Cottrtdfroroes 

Bobards,  146;    Mrs.  John  DonelsoB  le- 

Bides  there,  148. 
Mbbklb,  Gen.    VoL  m.    Sends  pnaeBt  tt 

beeftoJsckson,166. 
Mbbo  DsTBior.    VoL  L    Why  so  ealled,  141. 
Mkbbxwbatwbr,  Gen.  David.    VoL  IL,  SSSw 
Mbssaobs.     Vol   HL     First   annual,    STO: 

Mayaville  veto,  285 ;  Washingtou  Taru- 

eke  veto  message,  257 ;  oeeond  aaaaal, 
9  :  third  annual,  873  ;  bank  vuto,  4M: 

fourth  annual,  463 ;  on  nulliileatiou,  473  ; 

fifth  annual,  636  ;  sixth  annual,  669 :  mir-. 

enth  annual,  697 ;  eighth  annual,  61T. 
MioniOAN.    VoLIIL    Bought b    ~  ' 

280;  electoral  vote  of  1 
MzLBiTBH,  Bev.  W.  H.    VoL  L 

fighting  in  early  dav,  366. 
VoL  IIL     Upon  Jaekaon*B  love  of  1 

63L 
MiLLB8,John.    VoLIL    Clerk  of  eoem^eooft 

ofPensacola,619,62a 
MtLLBR,  Pleasant.    VoL  L    Lawyer  at  Jomb> 

boro,166. 
Muo^ori    VoLL    The  maBaacre  at,  411  to 

VoLIL    Vlaited  by  Mn.  Jackson,  S98L 

Mija,Mra.  VoLIL  Visited  by  Mrs.  JackasaH 
608. 

MiMS,SamneL   VoLL  BuIldBFortMtaM,41L 

Missiaaippi.     Vol.   L      Leglalatniw   siisialiM 

Dinsmore,  352  ;  Alabama  a  part  o^  481 : 

legislature  votes  a  sword  to  Jackaon,  646. 

VoL  IIL    Electoral  woto  of  1824,  60;  ef 

1828, 151 :  of  1833,  480  ;  of  1886,  OBBl 

Missnstppi  BivKB.  VoL  IL  Its  delta,  U  to 
14;  dMeribed,18. 

MiBSOUBi.     VoL  L     Visited  by  Tr  runiiih, 
406. 
VoL  IIL    Electoful  rote  of  1824,  50;  «f 
1828, 161 ;  ef  1882, 480:  of  1836,  SOBw 

MiNTON,  Mi^or.    VoL  IL,  464,  60S. 

MiBAMbA,  Gen.  VoL  L  His  expedltfea  fta 
South  America,  813. 

MiTCHBLL,  Gen.  D.  B.  VoL  IL  HIb  uBliaaaAB 
of  the  number  of  the8eniinoleB,898:  wpea 
border  wars,  400,  410 ;  Artmthaot  to,  oa 
oomplainto  of  Seminolea,  413  s  toatiiis  to 
effBCt  of  attaok  upon  Fowltowu,  490;  Ar- 
buthnot  to,  on  behalf  of  Beatdaolea,  dM  ; 
Little  Prlnoe  to,  npon  Chehaw  inasMi  i  a, 
491;  taatlmonyreBpecting  murder  of  lCs«. 
Garrets, 516;  befote oommlttee  of  ff rnuta, 
65L 

MrroBBLL,  M^or.  Vol.  IL  Captofwd  Vmc 
2Sd,  93,  94;  aneedoto  respecthig.  MS; 
meeta  Nolto  In  Paris,  881 

MoBiUL  VoL  L  Alarmed  by  Biaasaeru  ai 
Fort  ICims,  418 ;  why  not  attaeked  %y 
Creeks  In  1818.  419, 480  ;  in  I61<  <00  :  Its 
bay,  601 ;  defense  of  tf  oMle  Potat,  Mi  t» 


bay.i 
614. 
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ToLIL    Tkiwl«MdbjBrittdi.teetinl8US 

trr. 

MoHTOomBT,  Hagb.  Vol.  L  His  nm  with 
Jukaon  at  SiiJisbarT,  107;  aUnaloD  ti\ 
S66k 

MoKTOOMSBT,  M^Jor  L.  P.  VoL  I.  XiUed  at 
batUe  of  Honoshoe,  627. 

If OMSOK,  Jamea.  YoL  I.  Hla  nama  on  map 
of  U.  &,  936  ;  Jackion  in  faror  of  in  1803, 
8SC,  S60 ;  pledges  his  eotafea  to  raise  mon&j 
for  defense  of  N.  Om  570. 
YoL  IL  WUkiDSon  to,  predictfaig  th«  fSaU 
of  N.  O.,  US;  sick,  S46 ;  his  adTiee  to 
Meigs,  861 ;  toasted  by  Jaekson  at  LTneh. 
bnrgli,  S34 ;  allusion  to,  848 ;  candidate 
for  presidoney  in  ISlfi,  844 ;  farored  bj 
administration,  848  ;  Burr's  opinion  of, 
851  ;  elected  President,  854 ;  inUmate 
friend  of  Jackson,  Sfi5;  correspondence 
vlth  Jackson,  857  to  870 ;  Tisiti  NashviUe, 
871  ;  Jackson  to,  upon  military  orders, 
878;  expels  flUibiisters  from  Florida, 
4'26 ;  Jackson  to,  offering  to  oooqner  Flor- 
ida, 433  ;  acknowledges  reoeipt  of  Bhea 
letter,  484 ;  requests  Rhea  to  answer  it, 
435;  reaueats  Jaeksoo  to  bam  Khea's 
letter,  438 ;  eorresponds  with  Jackson  npon 
second  inTaaion  of  Florida,  618  to  MS ; 
remarks  npon  the  Rhea  letter,  628 ;  ap- 
points Adams  see.  of  state  orer  Chiy,  535 ; 
supports  Jackson*  s  Florida  measures, 
648 :  toasted  at  NaahTiUe,  574 ;  incUned 
to  war  with  Spain  In  1820, 583, 871 :  claims 
Texas  for  U.  8.  in  180^  583  ;  Jackson  to, 
approTiag  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  684; 
reelected  President,  688 ;  appolnta  Jack- 
son governor  of  Florida.  6J0;  appoints 
Ftomentin  Judge  in  Florida,  817  ;  Justifies 
Jackson's  proceedings  in  Florida,  639 ;  es- 
teemed by  Jackson,  65^ 
ToL  UL  AUusions  to,  14,  16 ;  his  corre- 
noodence  with  Jackson  pnbllshed,  89 ; 
TUita  Clay  with  Jackson,  46  ;  his  view  of 
goremment,  86 ;  inflnenee  of  his  corre- 
■pondenee  with  Jackson,  184 ;  eonsnlted 
by  Wirt,  174 ;  his  remorals,  806 ;  pro- 
motes Blddle,  858 ;  dbaes  with  Jackaon.82i. 

MoBKAV,  John  B.  YoL  U.  Sootrce  of  infor- 
mation, 663. 

MoBBL,  P.  L.  YoL  IL  Gonnael  for  Lonall- 
lier  at  N.  O.,  811, 818. 

MOBAAK,  CoL  YoL  L  In  battte  of  Horw- 
shoe,  516. 

MoBaAM,  Oen.  YoL  II.  Commands  on  west- 
em  bank  of  Mississippi,  177 :  Jackson  to, 
on  Jan.  8th,  ISS ;  in  batUe  of  Jan.  Stfi,  818 
to  816 ;  resumes  his  position,  881  ;  aDn- 
sion  to,  839,  880. 

MOBOAKTOK,  N.  C.  YoLL  Yislted  by  Jack- 
son, 101 ;  SeTler*s  trial  and  escape,  117  : 
rendesTOOs  of  emigrants,  119. 

MoBBOw,  Darid.  YoL  II.  Testifies  against 
Strother,  888;  against  MCanley,  883; 
tried,  884 

MovHTC,  Uent.  YoL  II.  Ordered  to  arrest 
Callaya,  6*28;  oondnets  CaUaTa  to  the 
eallaboose,  638. 

MffHLBVBirBO,  Henry  A.    YoL  III.,  60& 

MuBLBMBVBOU,  M^or.  YoL  IL  Attacked  bT 
Seminolos,  481 ;  member  of  eourt-martiaf, 
464. 

MvLLBJta,  Hon.  CoL  YoL  II.  Beoelres  or- 
ders to  take  up  fasdnca,  186 ;  his  miaoon- 
doet  on  Jau.  Sth,  191, 192, 196, 196. 


MvBBH.L.I>r.    YoL  n.    HadeoelTwBittM 

ofllcera,  80. 
MuTiHT.    Yol.   L    At  Fort   Strother,  400; 
near  Fort  Strother,  463  ;   second  mutiny 
at  Fort  Strother,  471 ;  at  Fort  Jackson, 
616. 
7oLU.    At  Fort  Jackson,  881. 


Nashtiuv.  YoL  L  Jonmey  to  In  early  day, 
181 :  Jackson  anrires  at,  184  ;  described 
in  178S,  126 ;  settled  by  CharlTllle,  195 ; 
arrival  of  Robertson,  126  ;  of  John  Donel- 
■on,  180 ;  danger  from  the  Indians,  131 ; 
iU  first  conrthonse,  184;  early  bar,  185 ; 
conrt  house  repaired,  188 ;  Indian  massa- 
erea,  139  ;  deaeribed  by  Franda  Bally, 
180 :  visited  by  Louis  PhlUppe,  881 ;  eaily 
trade,  840,  846,  846 ;  priee  cnrrent  of  180f. 
846 ;  horses  of  the  vldnlty,  847  ;  effect  of 
news  of  Dickenson  duel,  801,  808  ;  public 
reception  of  Burr,  800  ;  ball  attended  bv 
Burr  and  Jackson,  816  ;  Burr  burnt  in  ef» 
flgy,  888 ;  volunteers*  rendesvoua,  867 ; 
effects  of  news  of  massacre  at  Fort  Mima, 
488. 
ToL  II.  Celebrates  Jaokson*8  return  Arom 
N.  C  381 ;  contributes  100  men  to  Sera* 
inole  war,  440 ;  receives  Jackson  In  1819, 
578  :  described,  644  to  649. 
YoL  III.  Whitewashing  committee  formed. 
141 :  business  suspended  for  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  157  ;  reception  of  Jackson 
after  presidency,  6J0 ;  visited  by  Clay  in 

Nasutillb  UNiVBBsrTY.    YoL  L    Arose fimn 
Davidson  Academy,  164. 
YoL  UL    Jackson  solicits  aid  for,  99. 

NATonBS.  YoL  I.  Jackson  marries  Mrs. 
Robards  there,  152;  early  trade  with 
Naahvllle,  840,  846 ;  Jackson  there  with 
troops  in  1813,  878. 

NATioirAL  Iktkluoiixobb.  YoL  IL  De- 
scribes arrival  at  Waahlngton  of  news  of 
peace,  849 ;  publishea  Florida  treaty  in 
1819  668w 

NbobilBat.  YoLIL  Rendesvooa  of  British 
expedition  against  N.  O.,  37. 

Nbokois.    YoL  I.    Mew  negroes  barbaricinK 
to  whites,  854. 
YoL  IL    Diflieulty  of  taming,  897. 

Nbobo  Fobt.  YoL  IL  AUnalon  to,  898 ;  oc- 
cupied by  negroes,  899  ;  deecrlbed,  899  ; 
blown  up,  406 ;  Fort  aadsden  built  on  the 
site.444. 

Nbw  Uampshibb.  ToL  UL  Electoral  vote 
of  1884,  49,  60 :  of  18:28,  160  ;  of  1888, 
430;  ofl836,60& 

Nbw  Jbbsbt.  YoL  III.  Electoral  vote  of 
1824,  60  ;  of  1828,  161 ;  of  1838,  430  ;  ofl 
1836,696. 

Nbw  Oblbavs.  YoL  I.  Early  trade  with 
NashvUle,  840,  846 ;  frequency  of  duds, 
266  ;  threatened  In  1818,  363,  865 ;  UUdt 
trade  with  liarratarla,  591. 

YoL  IL  Described,  14 ;  cltiaens  loyal  to  U. 
8.,  16 ;  martUl  law  dedared,  60  ;  depar- 
ture of  the  troops  to  attack  the  BriOsh, 
74 ;  alarm  on  Jan.  8th,  1816, 823 ;  supposed 
to  have  faUen,  844 
YoL  UL    Yislted  by  Jackson  In  1818, 188. 

Nbw  Fbovidbbob.    YoLIL,4U. 
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VvirToKK  AiinicAir.  ToL  m.  Qacted 
apon  Van  Boren  for  wMldeBejr,  tS$  upon 
JaekMti*!  aUTe^holdln;,  lU>i  niggesta 
epitaph  for  Mra.  Jackson,  IM ;  quoted 
upon  dem.  fkettone  in  199, 166 ;  epigram 
upon  the  disaolntlon,  300 :  upon  bankreto 
meiMge,  411  ;  upoi  election  of  1882,  430 ; 
apon  Tiait  of  Jackaon,  4S9 ;  upon  Jmdkaoa^u 
farewell  addroM,  087. 

NswYobkCitt.    YoLL    Neva  of  maMaere 
at  Fort  Mime  reachea,  421. 
YoL  n.    Ylalted  bj  Jackaon  In  1819,  666  r 

Imitated  br  weatem  dtlea,  645. 
YoL  IIL    Enocta  npon  of  nnlreraal  ■atn^m, 
1»  ;  Ito  rapid  growth,  417;  Tialted  br 
JaekMn  in  1838,  480  ;  groat  fire  of  18», 
601 ;  flonr  riota,  6«. 

New  Yobk  Stats.  Ynl.  IL  Some  of  Ito  po- 
litical intrignea  of  1910^  840. 
Yol.  III.  Electoral  Tote  of  1824,  40,  60 ; 
code  of  the  New  York  politician,  192 ; 
electoral  Tote  of  18  8, 161 ;  of  1889,  430 ; 
ofl886,  6t>6. 

NiOKAJACK  EsrsDmoH.    YoL  L,  16B. 

Nichols,  GoL  Edward.  YoL  L  Ck>mmanda 
Britiah  troops  at  Penmeola,  676  ;  his  or- 
der of  the  daf,  670 :  his  proelamatlon,  573 ; 
letter  to  Lafltto,  684  ;  quartered  with  the 
Oct.  of  Pensaeola,  600 ;  attacks  Fort  Bow- 
yer,  008 ;  retlrea,  006 ;  Jackson*  s  eoanter- 
prodamatlon,  619:  abandons  Pensaeola, 

Yol.  II.  At  siege  of  N.  O.,  181 ;  his  pre- 
diction  falsified,  140 ;  reappears  in  Florida 
after  the  war,  8B9 ;  eorresponds  with  Haw- 
kina,  898 ;  eondadea  a  treatj  with  the 
Serainolea.  893  ;  saUs  for  London.  886;  r^ 

EadUted  by  Lord  Bathnrst,  890 ;  leares 
Is  fort  to  the  Beminolea,  890 ;  relied  upon 

by  Seminoles.  410;  Arbothnot  to,  npon 

eomplainta  of  the  Seminoles,  418;  414; 

rumors  respecting,  604 ;  J.  Q.  Adams  npon 

treatr,  618. 
NiLBB,  Heaekiah.    YoL  IL    Commenta  npon 

Jaeksoa*s  Seminole  war,  606  ;  upon  antt- 

slaTery  opposition   to   Monroe  in  1820, 

698. 
YoL  in.     Intanrlew  with  Jackson  befora 

eieetlon  in  House  of  Bep.  In  1825,  64 ; 

quoted  upon  Merkle*s  present  of  beef  to 

Jackson,  160  ;  npon  Clay*s  apostrophe  to 

Yan  Boren,  548. 
NoAii,  M.  M.    YoL  m.    At  inangaration  of 


Jackaon,  108 ;  allnrion  to.  wo «  nuvovva 
br  Senate,  277 ;  editor  of  OowUrani  Bn^ 
«inrfr,400. 
NoLTB,  Yinceot  YoL  L  Anecdotes  of  pio- 
neer ferocity.  908 ;  bis  secret  royage  to 
-  ,  Oil. 


YoLIL  Uls  opinion  of  Edward  liTlnsaton, 
90;  narrates  anecdotes  of  Dec  28d,  14,76, 
88,  86 ;  in  the  battte,  90 ;  quoted,  106, 
100  :  tells  the  eotton-bale  story,  110 ;  de- 
scribes cannonade  of  Jan.  IsL  100 ;  Ms 
blanketa  taken  fbr  the  troops,  170;  quoted, 
179 ;  in  battle  of  Jan.  8th.  208  ;  qnoted 
npon  Beauty  and  Booty,  924 ;  describes 
the  collecting  of  the  British  dead,  289 ; 
narrates  arreat  of  Hollander  at  N.  O.,  818 ; 
his  interriews  with  Jackson  after  the  peaea, 
822  ;  describes  Qen.  and  Mra.  Jackaon  at 
a  ball  at  N.  O^  824 ;  maeta  BiitlBh  ofll- 
oers  in  Paris,  896. 
HoBMS,IJeat    Vol.  IL.  13Q,  186,  ItB. 


Ho*ni-<»*IiBLA3n»SM.  ToL  L  i 
99. 

NorraCABOU9A.  YoL  L  Joekaon  bora  *% 
06  to  66,  697 :  In  reroltttkwary  wv,  76 ; 
dispnte  with  Tannaasee,  IIT ;  eutyj^ 
daf  system,  161  ;  eariy  land  firaads.  BL 
YoLIL  RMemUes  MaMaehnaettai,  641 
YoLHL  ForJackaoBinl894,16:clocterd 
Tote  of  1824,  60 ;  of  1828»  161  ;  of  1631, 
480;  of  1836,596. 

NuLLincATioir.  YOL  HL  Tbe  Wshatsr  ani 
Hayne  debate,  991,  989  :  at  Jolfciiwi  ban- 
quet, 998 ;  Jackson's  Chartertcin  letter, 
870 :  as  an  idea,  488  ;  aa  na  ovsnt,  447 ; 
ezplodea,  460L 


(yj}ovvwL,  EHca.    YoL  IL 
at  Baltimore,  660u 

Omo.  YoL  HL  Eleetoral  TOto  of  1894.  49, 
60 :  grant  of  land  for  Sdota  eaaal,  148: 
electoral  vote  of  1898,  161 ;  of  18M,  480 ; 
ofl836,696L 

O.  K.**    YoL  L    Probable  w^Ib  oTtki 
saying,  186. 

Ou>  FiSLOs.    YoL  L    DuocrlboJ,  6Ql 

Old  FtKLD  Soboou    YoL  I.    Doacrfbad,  60. 

Old  H  iokobt.  YoL  I.  Why  and  wha«  Jack- 
son was  so  nicknamed,  881. 

0*Nkal,  Mra.  YoL  ni.  Mother  oT  Mn. 
Eaton,  184  188;  won  br  Yaa  Boren, 
99L 

0*NsAL,  Wimam.  YoL  m.  Fkfliar^MiBL 
Eaton,  184. 

Obdkks  in  Covncil.  YoL  L  Mooroa**  pn> 
test  against,  886. 

Orarox.  John.  Yd.  L  His  narrative  re- 
specting marriage  of  JadcsoQ  and  Mrs.  B»- 
bards,  148  ;  Boeeeeds  Jackson  on  bsarti  ef 
snpreme  court,  297 ;  employed  by  Jadkaoo, 

YoL  IL    Testiflee  to  Rhea  letter,  496  :  ad- 
dresses Jackaon  at  NsshTtUa,  819;  816 :  a 
rest  at  the  Hermitage,  666. 
IIL    For  Jackson  In  ]8?4,  91  :  la  185, 
149 :  Jackson  to,  upon  Calhoaa  and  Vn 
Bnren,  294 ;  aceompaaies  Jackaan  to  S« 
C,  816 ;  was  to  prealda  at  Baltiasore  ooa- 
rention,  421. 
OTBrrox,  M^ior.    YoL  IL    His  fliAiisi  of 
Fort  St  Philip,  939  ;  eonunoDded  by  Gen- 
gresa,  267  ;  by  Ja^son,  tHL 
OrxBTOir,  Thomas.    YoL  I.,  946^968;  Jack- 
son*s  second  In  dud  with  Dfakfaaaai,  990, 
996, 989 ;  Tislto  Bnrr,  816  ; 
pon  Ban's  detf 
Huston  to,  664. 


Jackson  upon  Ban's  derign^  8Sft. 
YoL  n.    AUusia    '    "" 


PAXBrHAX,  Oea  8Ir  Edward.    ToL  IL 
arriral  at  the  British  camp,  198 
ofhlseareer,l98;  his  first  plan,  1«; 
the  destruction  of  the  ObroHna,  196 
eoonoisasaes  of  Jaekaon'a 
another  s^eme  formed,  V 
109 ;  designs  to  stoim  the  Asnaitoan 
171 ;  first  movemeata  on  Jan.  8tk« 
orders  the  attack,  199;  woanda' 
death,  198 ;  eridence  refkitl^g  tha 
and  Booty  oalomay,  996. 
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FAamaa,  Junet.   Y6L  L    Lan4a  to  V.  B.  la 

war  of  1812,  6«9. 

PASSoira,  Enoch.  VoL  IIT.  His  narrative  of 
Jackaon*B  taking  eommand  of  Tenneaaee 
trooM  after  maaaaere  of  Fork  Mima, 
010. 

PAimaoir,  Commodore.  Yol.L  Suppreaaee 
prlTateera  at  BarraUria,  689,  500. 
Tol.  IL  Recelrea  Jackaon  at  N.  O.,  fi8 ;  hia 
eflbrti  to  enlist  lallora,  69  :  on  board  the 
CoroUna  Dec.  88d,  78,  86,  87 ;  attempts  to 
arm  merchantmen,  188 ;  bJa  report  of  the 
reconnolaaanoe,  14t  ;  oonatmets  batteries 
on  treat  bank  of  Mim,  160 ;  atreng;thena 
his  batteries,  160 :  In  cannonade  of  Jan. 
Ist,  169 ;  Shepherd  disobeys  hia  orders, 
166 :  wmtcbes  British  position,  IT^i;  reports 
to  secretary  of  nary,  17T ;  obsenres  more- 
ments  of  the  enemy,  173, 179 ;  sends  mes- 
sage  to  Jackson  on  Jan.  8th,  187  ;  In  bat- 
tte  of  Jan.  8th,  913,  916 ;  repairs  his  bat- 
teries, 2/iO ;  thanked  by  Congress,  967 ; 
allasioa  to,  889. 

PxDms,  Lieut.  VoL  IL  Explores  Bayoa 
Bienvcnnc,  63. 

Pkooksclacz,  PhilippCL  VoL  IL  His  escape 
on  Jan.  Ist,  160. 

FiLiiAK.    VoL  III.    Artldeby,  aponslaTeiT, 

P«».'«8TLTANTA.  Vot  III.  For  Jsckson  in 
1824,  29  ;  electoral  rote  of  1834,  50  ;  of 
18^S,  161 ;  for  reSleetion  of  Jackson,  997 
to  309  ;  remarks  upon,  394 ;  electoral  rote 
of  1832,  430;  of  1336,  536. 

Pbhbacola.  VoL  I.  Described,  674;  the 
gorernor  In  1814,  574 ;  population,  675 : 
taken  and  abandoned  by  Jackson,  690  to 
695. 
Vol.  II.  Iw  weakness  In  1816, 401  :  speen- 
lators  from  U.  8.  bay  lands  in,  407 ;  taken 
by  Jackson  in  1818,  499 ;  yielded  to  U.  &, 
601. 

PiBCT,  Hon.  W.  H.  VoL  I.  Commands  Brit> 
ish  fleet  at  Pcnsacola,  575 :  dispatches 
Lockyer  to  Barrataria,  5SJ ;  to  the  Barra- 
tarians,  681 

Pbekins,  Col.  P.  VoLIL  President  of  oonrt- 
martlal,  281. 

PXBRT,  Commodore.  VoL  L  News  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  Lake  Erie,  398,  421. 

PsrroK,  BalUe.  VoL  III.  In  oolUsion  with 
Whitney,  62t. 

PnAirrs, Llent.  VoLIL  XDled Jan.  1st,  1S15, 
162. 

PniLPS,  Thaddena    VoL  III.,  81  Si 

PHILADRLPUIA.  Vol.  L  In  1796i,  196 ;  panic 
of  1797,  209  ;  pnbllc  amusements  in  1798, 
224,  225,  296  ;  eariy  trade  with  the  West, 
940. 
VoL  n.  ninmination  for  rictory  at  N.  O., 
947  :  Tlsited  by  Jackson  in  1819,  657 ;  imi- 
Uted  by  western  dtios,  645. 
Vol.  III.  Blnns  mobbed  in  1828, 162  ;  tIs- 
ited  by  JackHon  in  1882,439;  bankpeU- 
tions  from,  546. 

PBTLLM,  Aunt  Vol.  L  Her  reeoUeetions  of 
Andy.  69. 

Phtbio,  Dr.    Vol.  IIL.  319,  489. 

PiOKKTT,  A  J.  VoL  I.  Quoted  npon  Tecnm- 
Beh  ta  the  Creek  council,  400  ;  upon  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mims,  418  ;  qooted  upon  os- 
eape  of  a  chief,  520  ;  narrates  aneodote  of 
Weathersford,  536  ;  quoted  npon  prowess 
of  the  Creeks,  638. 


*"«?. 


ftaikllii.    "VpL  m.    In  COTgrsMi 


PxxBB,  Miliar.    VoL  L    Conyeys  flag  to  Qor. 
of  Pensaoola,61& 
YoL  II.    Commands  7th  Infantry  on  Dec. 
98d,  74,  104 :  in  lines,  173 ;  eommended 
by  Jackson,  975. 

PniOKintY,  Gen.  Thomaa.  Vol.  I.  la  prest- 
dentlal  election  of  1796, 199,  201 :  electoral 
TOte  for,  916  ;  allusion  to,  470 ;  orders 
Jackson  to  hold  all  his  posts,  476  ;  ap- 
plands  Jackson,  498  ;  takes  the  oommaod 
at  Fort  Jackson,  039. 

PnroKNKT,  C.  C.  VoL  L  AmbBflsador  to 
Franoe,  920. 

PiTKisr,  Col.  VoL  II.  AsalBts  ooart-martlal 
of  the  mllltia-men,  981,  982  ;  sUnsionB  to, 
908. 

PizABKo,  Don  JosA  VoL  II.  RemonstratsB 
against  inTaslon  of  Florida,  607. 

PLANOiifc,  Hi^or.  VoL  II.  Commands  uni- 
formed battalion  of  N.  O.,  84  ;  goes  to  at- 
tack the  British,  74;  nerrons,  84;  crowd- 
ed out  of  line,  90  ;  eomplimented,  104 ; 
interriew  with  Duncan,  145. 
VoL  III.  Jackson  to,  upon  Jackson  profsB- 
sorshlp,  99. 

Platt,  CoL  VoL  IL  Wounded  Dec  93d,  89, 
104. 

Plkasawt  Okotb  Camp  Obouko.  VoL  L 
Andrew  Jackson,  Sen.,  settles  there,  49. 

PotXDKXTKR,  George.  Vol.11.  Jadge  in  Miss., 
829  ;  allnslon  to.  890  ;  Jnstiflea  Jackson's 
conduct  in  Florida,  5VS,  545. 
Vol.  IIL  In  Senate,  373,  637 :  aeensed  bf 
Jnckson  of  instigating  his  BSsassinBtton, 
683,684. 

Poi:ntRTT,  Joel  R.  Vol.  IIL  Against oongres- 
sional  caucus  of  1824,  96 ;  la  House  of 
Rep.  In  18i4,  33. 

Polk.  Gen.  William.  VoL  IIL  BnpportB 
Jackson  in  N.  C,  16. 

Polk,  James  K.  VoL  I.  Of  Sooteh-IrUh  lln»> 
age,  86. 
Vol  IIL  Ur;;csH.L.  White  to  BeBBptplaee, 
363  :  in  Cougress,  273,  587 ;  IntrodoeeB 
resolnttons  ngainst  U.  8.  Bank,  665;  at 
Jackson  dinner,  530 ;  speaker  of  House  of 
Rep.,  617 ;  sapported  by  Jackson  for  th* 
presidency,  66fx 

Polk,  William.  VoL  I.  Remored  fh>m  truB- 
teeship  of  Darldson  Academy,  154 ;  allu- 
sion to,  266. 

PoLLTnoRK.  VoL  IL  Sparsd  by  Jaekson, 
493. 

Poi?vTciiAKTRAix,  Lake.  VoL  IL,  94;  de- 
scribed, 83. 

Pri:!TKR,  John.  VoL  I.  TestlflaBthafeJaekaoB 
t.iiip^ht  school,  99. 

Pbxston,  WiUiam  C.  VoL  IIL  In  Sfliiat^ 
537. 

Pretrxokb,  the.  Vol.  I.  CarrldcfeifUB 
threatened  by.  37  ;  the  Bsme,  40. 

Pbiob,  Norton.    VoL  I.    Land  embrogUo,  95L 

Privatrrrino.  VoL  I.  In  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  53L 

pROPnxT,  the.  Vol.  I.  His  ebaraotor  and 
influence,  403,  406  ;  accompanies  Tecum- 
sch  to  the  Creeks,  407,  410. 

PKmi>KtrT  BLt-rr.  VoLIL  Bite  cf  Negro  Fori, 
399  ;  allnsions  to,  412, 413. 

Pbyor,  Captain.  Vol.  I.  Interested  in  race, 
268i 

PirkDT,  Robert    VoL  L 
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iag  dlibnnoe  befc«««i  JmIcmb  aad  8waBii» 
CsS ;  Coffee*8  aeoond  in  duel  with  M'Nairj, 
S8T. 
YoLin.  Dies  la  office,  4S0. 
PunrAif,  CoL  A.  P.  VoLI.  Quoted  opoD 
peril*  of  early  settlement  of  Cnmberluid 
Tmllev,  131 ;  extracts  from  old  rocords, 
136, 137,  IBS :  quoted  upon  Nick^ack  ex- 
pedition, 156  ;  upon  earlf  Tennessee  cur- 
rencj,  157 ;  extracts  from  MSS.  notes  apon 
opposition  to  Jackson*  a  daim  in  Tennessee 
legislature,  175;  quoted  upon  Berler's 
Ix^utj,  230 ;  upon  partial  reooncUiation 
bvtveen  Jackson  and  Serier,  235. 


QffA»»»iA,  etc.,  of  JadcBon.  YoL  L  Threat- 
ens to  kill  boys  if  they  laugh  at  him,  64  ; 
adrises  Galbraith  to  prepare  for  another 
irorld,  96  ;  fight  with  a  ruffian,  160  i  duel 
with  Arery,  162  ; .  knocks  down  Boyd, 
163;  terrifies  fiobards,  163;  the  Bean 
story,  22S  ;  fead  and  fiighi  with  Serier, 
164,  230  to  235 ;  quarrel  with  M'Nairy, 
235 ;  rumored  fends,  265 ;  assaults  Swann, 
970  ;  duel  with  Dickinson,  295 ;  proposes 
to  fight  Wilkinson,  379  ;  Carroll's  second 
in  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  8S7  ;  affray 
with  the  Bonbons,  392 ;  dhipate  with  Cocke, 
453. 

Vol.  II.  Embroiled  with  legislature  of  La., 
146;  with  authorities  at  N.  O..  308  to 
819  ;  dispute  with  Scott,  877  to  881 ;  with 
Adair,  3§3  to  890 ;  with  Rabun,  491  to 
497  ;  Jackson  repels  Dinamore  in  1820, 
681 ;  dispute  with  Adams  upon  the  Span- 
ish treaty  of  1819,  537  ;  dispute  with  Gen. 
Brown,  592  ;  in  collision  with  U.  S.  Bank 
at  N.  C,  596  ;  Callava  In  calaboose,  614  to 
637 :  quarrel  with  Judge  Fromentin,  683 
to  637. 

Vol.  III.  Quarrel  with  Calhoun,  310  to 
883 ;  another,  OH  ;  in  ooUislon  with  CUy 
at  NashTille,  637  to  639 ;  with  J.  Q.  Adams, 
upon  Florida  treaty,  6(31. 

aUBBSC    Vol.  III.    Cholera  at,  419. 
VBUi's  CoLLKOR.    YoL  I.    Jacksou  attends 
it,  62 ;  why  so  named,  76. 
QimcT,  Dr.  Josiah.    VoL  IX.    Quoted  apon 
J.  Q.  Adams*  Justification  of  Jackson's  In- 
▼asion  of  Florida,  510  to  512. 


Sabum,  Oot.  William.  VoL  II.  Correspond* 
encc  with  Jacknon  upon  massacre  of  Che- 
haw  Indians,  491  to  495  ;  aUusion  to,  562. 

Bandolpji,  Dr.  VoL  III.  Appointed  chief 
clerk  of  war  department,  2*2U  ;  for  Van 
Buren,  291 ;  insults  Ingham,  SCO. 

Kakdolpu,  Edmund.  VoL  I.  Testifies  to 
Swann*s  respecUbility,  290. 

Bandolph,  John.  Vol.  I.  Denounces  Span- 
ish policy  of  JefTumon,  314. 
Vol.  IIL  In  House  of  Ren.  in  1824,  S  . 
teller  to  House  of  Kep.,  66 ;  rotes  against 
eonflrmation  of  Clay,  80  ;  denounces  Clay 
and  Adams,  90, 92  ;  appointed  ministor  to 
Russia,  179  ;  death,  564. 

SAvnoLPH,  Lieut.  Vol.  IIL  Assaults  the 
President,  487. 


Sawosi,  Lofd.    YoL  L    AppiiwdiiiB 

haws,  Tl :  dispatehes  dracooDB  to  aid  Wbzp 
haw  toriea,  8T  ;  defeato  Green,  9S. 

Bbio,  JotaB.  VoL  L  JadbMO**  aid  open  ex* 
padition  to  Natehes,  869  ;  aeoi  to  addrM 
the  troops  at  FAyetterllle,  425 ;  to  Lewte, 
upon  affairs  at  Jaekaon*a  eamp,  488 ;  bsbhIb 
to  qneU  mntiay  at  Fort  Strother,  464 ; 
prepares  addnss  to  the  matlaoiiB  troopi^ 
47& 
VoL  IL  Aeoompanies  JacksoB  to  N.  0.,S8  ; 
his  aid.d»«ampoa  Dee.  ttd,  T4, 104 ;  eom- 
mended  by  Jackson,  87& 

Bbmotai.  or  THB  Dxpoam.  VoL  m.  De- 
termined npoo,  600 ;  oabinet  opposed  to, 
001  to  514 ;  Mr.  Dnana's  narrathre,  807 ; 
petitions  rMmeeting,  M6l 

Bbiikix,CoL    Vol  IL,  142,  800,  sol 

Bbyholds,  Mr.  VoL  III.  To  Calboan,  m, 
protection,  4R6i 

BnsA,  John.  VoL  IL  Proposed  by  Jaeksott 
as  a  medinm  of  eommaaioatton,  434 :  an- 
swers Jaekson*B  confidential  letter  to  Moo- 
roe,  485;  reqneste  Jaekson  to  bm  hii 
reply,  486  ;  allusion  to,  609,  688. 
VoL  UX  Mentioned  for  Senator  In  Vm, 
82. 

Bhodb  Isi^hd.  VoL  IIL  Etoctoral  Tote  of 
18^,  49,  60  ;  of  1828,  100  ;  of  1838,  481  $ 
of  1836,  595. 

RxciiiB,  Mr.  VoL  IIL  Opposed  to  JacknoB 
in  18i4,  48. 

EnroooLD,  Finch.  VoL  IIL  Dines  at  Wkte 
House,  322. 

BiPLRT,  Gen.  E.  W.  VoL  IL  Oodcwb  wMi 
Jackson  in  recommending  Drayton  for  wte, 
of  war,  860. 

BiTP.9,  John  C.  Vol.  IIL  Partoer  of  Blair, 
339  ;  lends  money  to  Jaekson,  64a 

BITB^  WUliam  C.  VoL  Uh  Ip  Houa  of 
Rep.  in  1824,  33,  68T ;  negotiates  indem- 
nity treaty  with  France,  564,  06S.  088,  Off. 

BiTxits.  VoL  I.  Diffierenoes  between  easlero 
and  western,  518. 

RoAKB,  Got.  VoL  L  Electa  Jackson  m^Jor- 
general  of  militia  by  eaatlng  vote,  232. 

EOBARHS,  Lewis.  VoL  1.  Marries  EacM 
Donelson,  133  ;  his  diroroe  from  her,  146; 
his  Jealousy,  148 ;  fHghtened  away  by 
Jackson,  16& 

BoBBBTBOir,  Dr.  Felix.  VoL  L  Beeembles 
Gen.  Jaekson,  48  ;  desctf  b«B  Jackaon  as  a 
man  of  business,  248 ;  slgoB  rnqnest  to 

?laoe  Impartial  RnUm  in  monrning  ibr 
>ickinson,  SOS. 

VoL  II,    Allnsion  to,  646. 

Vol.  III.  For  Jackson  in  1828, 148  ;  mayor 
ofNashTlUe,107. 
EoBBRTSOir,  Jamea.  VoL  L  Explore*  Ten- 
nessee, 121 :  setties  at  NaahTille,  186 ;  Us 
first  winter  at  NashTiUe,  128  ;  Joined  by 
Donelson,  180 ;  eariy  hardships,  182  s 
wounded  by  Indians,  138  \  asTed  by  Us 
son,  140  ;  his  Nieki^Mk  expedition,  150 ; 
member  of  oonTcntion,  170;  tangktto  read 
by  his  wifa,  170 ;  Jackson  to,  upon  poll- 
tics,  218;  remored  twm  Chickaaaw  •gfner, 
285  ;  his  adr.  in  /mjMrKol  Review.  846  i 
consulted  by  Jaekson  upon  Burr's  letter, 
814 ;  entertains  Burr,  819 ;  eonwiltad  by 
Jackaon  upon  Burr'a  designs,  820;  ten- 
ders serriees  of  Tvleran  corps,  884 ;  dSspnto 
with  CampbeU,  831  ;  agent  to  tlie  Ohkka- 
saws,  856. 
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T«l.  L    Bmtm  bto 

fkther*!  life,  139. 

BoBBBTV,  Gen.  Lnae.  Vol.  I.,  896 ;  mdI  teek 
to  TennoMeo  from  Creek  expeditioa  to 
nice  A  DOW  army*  466 ;  brings  In  imv 
troope,  478  :  Arrested,  606 ;  reoeiTW  C«pt. 
Uarrle'  comiMOT,  GUO,  606. 

BoBiNK>!«,  WmUm.  Vd.  IIL  OiTOB  WMh- 
kigU>n*s  piiitolB  to  jAckBon,  8T ;  appUei  for 
•n  oflKee,  ill, 

fiocDB,  Ceptain.  YoL  II.  Id  tettto  of  Dec 
23d,  70 ;  anecdote  of,  84 ;  another,  66b 

BoiNiBBS,  J.  B.  YoL  11.  UiB  namthre  of  ar- 
rest and  exeeatlon  of  Fmnels  and  Himol- 
lomieo,  464 ;  narrates  eapfcnre  of  AmbriM- 
ter,  461 ;  last  moments  and  ezeeutlon  of 
Ambrtster  and  Arbatbnot,  476  to  480. 

BoDBiQUBZ  Cahal.    VoL  II.,  76,  83,  lOi. 

Boot,  Brasttts.    VoL  III.,  27,  ii7B. 

BoeB,GoL  V0I.U.  In  battle  of  Dee.  asd,  74, 
104. 

Bow  AN  CoiTHTT,  N.  G.  YoL  lU.  PresanU 
Jackson's  admlnistFstlon,  660. 

Busu,  Kiehard.  Vol.  IL  Upon  eflRoot  In  Eng- 
land of  ezeentioa  of  Arbnthnot  and  Am- 
bruter,  486,  487. 
Vol.  III.  Itooeires  one  rote  for  Tke-presl- 
dency  in  caucus  of  18M,  S8  ;  his  -riew  of 
gOTemment,  88 ;  for  Tioe-president  in 
1883,  140,  161. 

Btf8SBLL.Capt    YoL  L,  487,  4ML 
Vol.  ll,  877. 

BuTLBDOB,  Georga  YoL  I.  Bnoeeeds  Serler 
as  brigadier-gooexml,  178. 

BuTLBDOB,  Mr.     VoL  II.    In  Floridn  with 
Jackson,  607, 6W,  tm,  689. 
YoL  IIL,  16& 


Basb,  Dr.  John.   YoLL  Interview  with  Bnrr, 

861. 
6t.  Marks,  Fort.    VoL  IL    Jackson  sends 

M'Keever  to,  447  :  taken  br  Jaokson,  46i. 
Bt.  VicTOBiA.    VoLIL    Aneodote] 

2/8. 
Balisbuby,  N.  C.   VoL  I.  Jackson  studies  law 

there,   lUl ;    described,    lOi :    traditions 

there  of  Jackson,  104  to  100. 
Bamplb,  WUliam.    Vol.  IIL    His  testimoB]r 

in  baigaia  aHair,  1U6. 
BAicroBO,  Natlmn.    VoL  IIL    Nominated  for 

Tioe-presidency,  SO  ;  his  TOte,  48. 
Babtobius,  Madame  Catherinei    Vol.  II.,  483. 
BcuooLCKArr,  Henry    K.     VoL    IIL     IJpon 

Jackson's  Indian  policy,  280. 
BooTOii-lBiSu.    VoL  1.     c;hapter  apon,  80; 

patfiots  iu  the  reTolatlon,76L 
SooTOUMAN.    VoLL    Desoribed,  SSl 
bcoTT,  Gen.  Winfield.    VoL  II.    Presides  at 

banquet  in  honor  of  Jackson  at  Paris,  826 ; 

correspondence  with  Jackson  upon  the  dl> 

Tiidon  order  of  1817, 377  to  881 ;  denounced 

in  a  card  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  662. 
YoL   IIL    Beeondllation  with  Jackaon,  44» 

46  ;  ordered  to  Charleston,  461. 
Boon,  John.    Vol.  IIL    Correiroondence  with 

Benton  upon  his  Tote  in  18;^  6X 
BooTT,  Lient.    YoL  IL    KiUed  by  Indians, 

460;  his  snihxinfa,  468. 
Boorr,  Sir  Walter.   YoL  L    Quoted  upon  Irish 

humor,  39l 
VoLIL    I^vaaofaMBwry,688. 


Boorr,  Thomaa  YoLIL    nntwoandedaMB 
at  N.  O.,  88. 

BoBOop,   Thomas   L.     YoL  IL     Aeeeterates 

to  N.  O.,  86. 
Bbabot,  Thomas.    YoL  I.    Accompanies  Jack- 
son to  Teunesse,  119,  148  ;  narrates  inci- 


dent of  the  Journey,  181 ; 
886 ;  aUuslon  to,  K»  ;  sent  back  to  Ten- 
neeiee  Arom  Creek  expedition,  to  ralie  a 
now  army,  466. 

Sblkibk,  Earl  of.    Vol.  III.,  811. 

Sbmibolbs.  VoL  I.  Visited  by  Tecamieh, 
406  :  drilled  by  Woodbine,  670,  806. 
YoL  IL  Claim  Creek  lands  sfter  peaee  of 
1816, 881 :  their  number,  888 ;  elidm  Negro 
Fort,  399  ;  reocire  arms  ftom  Negro  Fort, 
407;  dioeontented  in  1817,  408;  make 
known  their  grievances  through  Arboth- 
not  and  others,  408  to  418 ;  attacked  by 
U.  S.  troops,  489  ;  their  rerenge,  43a 

Bbnao,  Pierre  VoL  IL  Testifies  respecting 
Indians  at  Pensaeola,  608. 

Bbbobamt,  John.  Vol.  IIL  Candidate  for 
Vice-presidency,  884,  480.  Director  of  U. 
8.  Bank,  567. 

Bbtibb,  John.  VoL  I.  Oovernor  of  Frank- 
lin, 117  ;  tried  at  Morgantoo.  N.  C,  117  ; 
escapes,  118  ;  elected  to  logisUturo  of  N. 
C,  118  ;  fight  with  JackHon,  164 ;  first 
Kovernor  of  Tennessee,  178 ;  nominated 
brigadier-general  by  Adams,  178  ;  Blount 
to,  on  presidential  election  of  1796,  801; 
his  Cherokee  expedition  in  Congress,  818, 
214,  216 :  his  character,  230 ;  causes  of 
feud  with  Jackson,  231 ;  the  fight,  284 1 
urges  Tongeanoe  against  the  Creeks,  488. 
YoL  II.  To  his  son,  on  the  news  of  the  Tio- 
tory  of  Jan.  8th,  1815,  849. 

Sbvibb,  George  W.  VoL  I.  Yisito  Hennii. 
sge,  8^6. 

Sbtibb,  Robert.  YoL  L  KiUod  by  Indians, 
188. 

Sbtibb,  WiUiam.  YoLL  Killed  by  Indiana, 
138. 

Sbwabo,  W.  H.    YoL  n.    Quoted  nnm  ao- 
nounoement  of  peace  at  Ghent,  117. 
VoL  IIL    Upon  J.  Q.  Adams  in  House  of 
Bep.,  678. 

Shaw,  William  A.  YoL  IIL  His  conrena- 
tioo  with  ex-president  Jackson,  638. 

SiiAWABOBS,  the.    VoL  I.,  4M. 

SuBLBT,  Gov.  Isaac.  VoL  IL  Offsred  war 
department  by  Monroe,  868  ;  in  eonunls- 
sion  with  Jaokson  to  treat  with  Chlcka- 
sawa,  529  ;  diffBrenee  with  Jackson,  681 ; 
toasted,  675. 

SiJBLooTA.  VoL  I.  Brings  news  to  Jackson's 
camp  in  Creek  war,  4il ;  his  speeoh  at  tho 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  663. 

Sbbtubbd,  Besfai  D.  VoL  II.  Saves  life  of 
Judah  Touro,  166 ;  eooveys  mesBsge  fkom 
Patterson  to  Jscksoo,  187 ;  in  battle  of 
Jan.  8tb,  816 ;  sent  to  British  fiost,  801, 
804. 

Sbibliis,  Purser.  YoL  IL  Deceives  British 
odieen,  80 ;  pursues  the  Britlidi,  869. 

SiiBKVB,  Capt.  VoL  IL  Anecdote  of  al  N. 
O.,  118. 

SiMPSuii,  William.  YoLL  Witoossinasnitt 
137. 

SiMB,  Dr.  VoL  IIL  Jaekmn  attachod  tO| 
608. 

BnoBBATii,  Mr.  YoL  L  On  committee  to 
draft  address  to  Geo.  Washii«lon,  886 
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Bkbays,  G«oisai  YoLIL  Tnttitf 

iBdlnsftt  Fnneola,  501. 
BuKnrMB,  Mm    YoL  L    H«r  namHtn,  n, 
BvAvr,  BumuL    YoL  L    Her  intanrtov  with 

JaekioB  la  lerolatloii,  Tt. 
BwuT,  M^or.    YoL  IL    Choan  tho  dyiag 

WaidiMomlW. 
Bnm,  DuieL     YoL  L     Jaekaoo  vrttH  to, 

141;   agmia,    158:   nunedft  Jaekflon    in 

-  Date,  219. 
VoL  L    Defends  t 

toPreddeDt  Waahingtoii,  ftlO. 
SlOTB,  J.  KfltT.    YoL  IL 

nearN.O^M. 
Btam,  WiUiun.    YoL  L    On  eonmltteo  to 

dnft  addraM  to  Praiidenfc  Waafabigton, 

906 ;  defends  the  address,  919. 
YoL  IIL    Yoto  for  Tiee-presldent  in  1828, 

161. 
BouSA,  Don  Domingo.    YoL  IL    Arrested  b^ 

Jackson,  618  to  83L 
BoimiABD,  Samnel  h,    YoL  IIL    AUnsion  to, 

47 ;  sea  of  nsTT  oader  J.  (^  Adams,  TO ; 

fai  Senate,  537. 
Booth  Casouka.    YoL  ITL    Eleetoral  Toto 

of  1894,  60  :  of  1898,  161 ;  of  18SS,  4S0  : 

nalUfloatton  excitement  in,  467;  of  1838, 

604. 
Bpson  Cnoin.AB.    YoL  m.    Iwned,  908; 

reeeinded,  994. 
YoL  IL    Explores  Bayon  Blenrenae,  68. 
Bpbncbs,   HertMrt     YoL   IIL     His  Bodal 

Btotlcs  commended,  86^ 
BmsxmCapl.    YdLL,6ia 
BrvraiLtonk    YoLIL    Inbat{l«orDe«.f8d, 

74 ;  in  lines,  174  :  llres  first  gon  on  Jan. 

8th,  194 ;  praised  bj  Jackson,  Vm, 
BTANBAven,  L.  C.    YoL  IIL    Lewis  to,  upon 

re<!leetion  of  Jackson,  997,  999  ;  his  replr, 

801. 
Byanessbt,  William.    YoL  IIL    BrataDjas- 

saalked  by  Hooston,  888  to  809. 
Btaksbukt,  Arthur  J.    YoL  IIL    Describes 

inangoration  of  Jadown,  180  ;  npon  effwt 

of  remorals,  919. 
Btabic,  CoL    YoL  I.    Accompanies  Mrs.  Ro- 

bards  to  Natohes,  149. 
Btark,  Joha    YoL   L    A  Scotah-Irishman, 

86. 
BTXABiiB,JoeL  YoLL  AssanltodbjE.  Smith, 

187. 
Brphbmbov,  Andrew.    YoL  IIL    In  House 

of  Ben.  In  1824,  88 ;  riected  Speaker  bjr 

aid  of  Yan  Buren,  186 ;  aUuslon  to,  145, 

687  ;  appointed  minister  to  England,  650. 
BnWABT,AL.    YoL  m.,  403. 
BnwABT,  A.  T.    YoL  L    A  Seoteh-Irlshman, 

88. 
BnuH,  Oapt;  George.     Yol.  IL    Intenrlew 

with  Jackson  at  Baltimore,  668. 
Btilwbll,  Silas  M.    YoL  IIL    At  Hermitage 

in  1887,  111. 
Btooxtok,    Mr.     YoL    IL     Warns  Jaekson 

against  Dinsmore,  6*7,  578. 
Btokbb,  €»en.  Montfort    YoL  IIL    For  Jaek- 
son in  1824, 10,  SO,  41. 
Btokbs,  Jobn.    Yol.  L    Jaekson  studies  law 

under  him,  103 ;  wonnded  at  Waxhaw, 

iia 

Bvobt,  Joseph.    YoL  IL    Exults  at  peaoe  of 
1816i988  ;  commends  Calhoun,  667. 
YoL  III.    Upon  retirement  of  J.  <^  Adams, 
Mr ;  dessrtbes  9rst  Isrssof  JaaksoB,  170  s 


QimnmuM.  Ghnt  John.     YeL 
mutiny,  98L 

DfniBB,Foit.    YoLL    Built,  4a :  aasfdtf 
at,  448,  4B8  :  mutiny,  4B9,  464. 

STVifr,a  YoLL  HiB  letter  upon  Jaekso^ 
anger  at  Dinsmore,  S5Bl 

8Tm,CoL    YoL  L,  499, 49T. 

SvBALTBBir,  the  YoL  II.  His  narratl^  of 
the  safling  of  the  British  floet  fkom  Ncfifl 
Bar  toLSce  Borgne,  41 :  Msnmes  his  Bar- 
rattve,  81  ;  narrates  his  ad'vcBtares  ta 
night  battle,  94  to  100;  explaias  BritU 
position  De&  94th,  119  ;  narrutea  arrivil 
of  Pakenham,  194 ;  dsserlbea  the  night 
wariare,  188;  the  grand  TWMUiiiilsmiiw, 
187 ;  oontinnes  his  narratfre,  149  ;  nar- 
rates preparationB  for  atteck,  164; 
of  yie  attack  on  Jan.  1st,  158  ; 
atta^  on  Jan.  1st,  188;  eoT« 
fkom  western  bank  of  Mtm.,  990 : 
feellngB  of  the  British  troops  after  battle 
of  Jan.  8th,  991  ;  collecting  the  dMd,  SSS: 
after  Jan.  8Ui,  988;  dMcribes  flight  of  ite 
English,  961,  981 

BvmBsr,  Mrs.  YoL  L  Nleee  of  Aadnv 
Jackson,  Sea.,  48. 

SmMBBTixus  Bar.  John.  YoL  m.  HearA 
by  Mrs.  Jackson,  53. 

BmniBB  GorNTT,  Tenn.  YoL  I.  ExtraeH 
fhmi  old  reeords,  186. 

SvwAinniB.    YoL  IL    Destroyed,  461. 

SwAKif,  Thomas.  YoLL  AssanltodbyJaefc. 
son,  988  to  976 ;  defends  Dickioaeo  alter 
dud,  804 ;  assiste  to  bum  Burr  la  cflfigy, 
837. 

SwABTWOcrr,  SamneL  Yol.  I.  Cooneetsi 
with  Bnrr,  818 ;  insolte  WiUdnaon  at  Bicb- 
mond,  886 :  bdored  by  Jackson,  S80L 
YoL  IIL  For  Jackson  in  1894,  90;  Jackson 
to,  upon  **  military  ehieltain,**  75.,  79  ;  ap> 
pointed  ooUector  of  N.  Y.,  911,  919 ;  alia- 
■lontO|838. 


Tallaoboa.    YoL  L    Described,  4fi  ; 

of,  443  ;  designs  upon,  477. 
TAitJLPOoaA,  the.    YoL  L    Temmsal 

rente  bom  near,  408 ;  the  Ho; 

619. 

Tallbtbaho,  M.    YoL  IIL,  81. 
TALLusonATOBBS.    YoL  I.    Battto  oi;  488. 
TAMHAinr  SoooBTT.    YoL  I.    List  of  toasti, 

loa 

Tahbt,  Roger  B.    YoL  L     ABuideB  to,  1«X 

YoL  III.    Appointed  attorney-general,  904, 

875 ;  deptores  existenos  of  AxMrtoau  9§mw9- 

rr,  486 ;  in  fiiTor  of  remoiral  oi  dq»eaitt» 

606,  697;  appointed  seerstary  of  the  traaa- 

S631 ;  rejected  by  Senate,  668  ;  a|H 
ted  chief-Justice  orer  the   bead  of 
y,  660 :  risited  by  Jaekson,  699;  npsn 
Jaekson*B  character,  680. 
Tappan,  Arthur.    YoL  IIL,  685. 
TABirr.    YoL  IIL    Jaekson  upon,  to  Dr.  Ooi- 
man,  85 ;  Jsckson  upon,  to  Wlteoa,  4i : 
in  6nit  message,  971 ;  to  second,  841  :  do- 
bate  upon,  in  1839,  488, 441,  449,  4SQ|,  461. 
Tablton,  CoL    YoL  L    Maasaeres  nmtfca  In 
the  Waxhaws,  70 ;  watches  the  gamo  el 
theWhigb07B|89t  I 
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YoL  L    His  !•▼  adY«r- 


rAn,  O.    ToL  L 
451 

rATBAv,  wmum. 

tiwmmt,  698. 

Tatvm,  li*Jor.    YoL  II. 

of  the  BritUh  boat  N.  O..  TS. 

rASKWcLL,  BCr.  YoL  III.  Upon  Judge  White, 
Ml ;  DUTow  Moape  of,  898. 

TioimsBii.  YoL  I.  iMgnltj  of  hli  deraeaaor, 
9» :  tkotch  of  hto  ttfe,  409  to  411 1  galni 
orer  WMthoraford,  528. 

Tbr  Etck,  Egbert.  Yol.  IIL  In  Honw  of 
Bap.  in  18M,  88. 

Tmxunsmm.  YoL  I.  Howozplorad,  115;  onrlj 
progTf ,  118 ;  dedarM  nor  indepndanoa 
of  North  Carolina,  IIT :  mode  of  trmTellng 
In  1788, 119  ;  its  earlj  bar,  186  :  pffoqwra 
after  Niekijaek  expedition,  155 :  eailf  ear- 
rencjr,  157  ;  law  prmctiee  in  eanrdaj,  168, 
888 ;  beeomee  a  State,  170  to  174 :  Totee 
for  Jelfereon  and  Barr,  173;  grlermneeein 
1798, 174  ;  ealariee  of  goremor  and  Judge 
In  1798,  987  ;  earlj  trade,  840 ;  oanees  of 
fleroeneai  of  ploneere,  954  ;  e Aset  of  newt 
of  maMaere  at  Fort  Mlms,  499. 
YoL  II.  Beaemblee  PenunrlTania,  844. 
YoL  IIL  Beeteral  Toto  of  1894»  00 ;  of  1898, 
151 :  of  1889,  430  ;  of  1836,  OM. 

Tbt  Aor.  YoL  L  Oppoeitloa  to  in  Cairlek- 
fergue,  40. 

Tbas.    YoL  II.    Relinqniahed  hy  traatjof 
1819, 599, 583 ;  Jaekson  approree  the  tame, 
584. 
YoL  IIL    Annexation  of  to  U.  8.,  868. 

TnAOKBBAT,  W.  M.  YoL  I.  Quoted  npOB 
north  of  Ireland,  80. 

TaoMAfl,  Franela.    YoL  III.,  889,  56!i 

TooM AA,  Qen.  YoL  II.  Ooee  to  defenie  of 
M.  O.,  88  :  lick  at  N.  O.,  170 ;  thanked  by 
legldatorB  of  La.,  805 ;  excnlpatee  Ken- 
tueky  troope  at  N.  O.,  884. 

TnoxPBOK,  Lieut  YoL  IL  flaTeethe^eirft- 
iono,  130, 181. 

THOurroH,  Col.  W.  Yol.  IL  Commande 
Britiah  adTunoe  eorpe,  48 ;  attompta  to 
prvrent  Ylllere*s  eacape,  89;  dietmeta 
British  poeition,  88 :  eommanda  Britieh 
force  on  ireetem  bank  of  Mlsa,  185 ;  de- 
laTed  in  eroering,  189 :  his  Tietory,  918, 
unded,917     •  -     "  ' 


TnowBMDOS,  Sir 


916 ;  wounded,  S 


of 
Marriee 


TiMSBUJUcn,   Pureer.     YoL   III. 

Mias  0*Neal,  184 ;  death,  185  ; 

to,  188, 198,  806. 
Tnn^  the  (London).    YoL  I.    Quoted  upor. 

Madieon  and  American  naTal  Tietorlea  in 

war  of  1819,  581 
TiFTBOAiroB,  battle  ot    YoL  L.  488. 
Tod,  John.    YoL  IIL,  98,  90. 
ToHOPBXA.    YoL  L    The  bend  deaeribed,  614 

batUe  of,  518. 
ToMPKiiVB,  Daniel  D.    YoL  I.    SuppUei  Weat 

FMnt  with  wood  in  war  of  1819,  568. 
YoL  IL    Candidate  for  preaideney  in  1818, 

847 ;  nominated  for  the  Tioe-preiidenej, 

840  ;  entertains  Jaekioa  at  Steton  Uland, 

685 :  reeieeted  rioe-prerident,  688. 
YoL  IIL    Supported  bj  Yan  Buren,  1'25 ; 

eleeted  Tlce-preeldent,  198 ;  defended  by 

Yaa  Buren  in  leglalature,  198. 
TOVBO,  Judah.    YoL  IL    Hia  life  laTed  by 

Shepherd,  166 1  hia  death,  168. 
TOUMAVD.  IL    YoL  IL    Oppoeea  authority 

of  Jaoboa  at  N.  O.,  808, 811 


TowMif ,  OoL  YeL  IIL  b  aAlr  of  Mn. 
Eaten,  901, 909,  806,  898. 

TUatt  ow  Fobt  Jaouoit.     YoL  L,  640  to 
680 ;  eopy  of,  888. 
YoL  U.   Iflalnterpreted  by  Nlehola,  406 ; 
adanndentood  bV  oiar,  687. 

Tbst,  NIehotea  P.  YoL  IIL  Communieatea 
copy  of  Diekeon  letter,  98 ;  Mvpolnted  prl- 
,Tate  aeoretery  to  Jaekeon,  998  ;  eritioiBea 
Calhoun*e  letter  to  Beynolda,  468  :  reUtee 
aneedoto  of  Jaekion  and  Dr.  Phyde,  489  ; 
relatee  aneedotes  of  Jadcaon,  801 ;  Jaekson 
to,  upon  leaTinc  the  presidency,  834; 
Jaekaon  to,  upon  nia  poteriy,  890. 


YoL  II.,  88, 14a 


Tbitztoh.    YoL  I.    Bought  by  Jaokaon,  947 ; 

eanaaof  DIeklnaoD  dneL  98& 
Tbvxtoh,  Commodore.    YoL  L    Celebrity  In 

1808,968. 
Twioas,  CoL    YoL  n.    Warned  by  Fowltowa 

ehief,  498  ;  attaeka  Fowltown,  480,  480. 
Ttaok,  William.    YoL  IIL    Diary  of  Jaok« 

8on*8  lastrickneiB,  679. 
Ttldbn,  Sir  John.    YoL  IL    DIepatehad  to 

MnUena  on  Jan.  8th,  199  ;  to  order  nptha 

PsserTe,  909. 
TTUB,John.    YoL  IIL    Upon  the  tarlfl;  488, 

441 ;  in  Senate,  687  ;  eandidate  for  Tiee- 

preaideney  In  1888,  595. 


UuTBB.    Yol.  L    Cfeuaea  of  ite  proaperity,  81. 
UmoK  OovNTT,  N.  C.   YoL  L    Andrew  Jack- 

aon.  Sen.,  aettlea  in  it,  60 :  why  aonamad, 

60 ;  Jackson  bom  there,  BA. 
UBavLiMBNum.  YoLIL    Nunc  the  wovadei 

at  N.  C 121,  998  ;  their  prayara  on  Jan. 

8th,  991 


Yab  Bvbbx,  John.    YoL  IIL    Bettiag  npon 

eleetions,  497 ;  hia  reoolleetionB  of  Jack- 

aon,  612. 
Yam  Bubbjt,  Martin.    YoL  L     AUurion  to» 

109 ;  Burr  at  hia  house  in  1819,  86L 
YoL  IL    Draws  up  reeolnttona  eonunendlng 

Jaekaon  in  181&,  967 :  inaetlTO  In  preai. 

dentlal  campaign  of  1818, 849  ;  head  of  a 

a  In  N.  v.,  681 ;  candidate  for  Tiee- 
ency  in  Oa.  In  1894,  660  ;  for  Craw- 
11894,666. 
YoL  IIL  ForCongrasatonaleaocnaoflSSl 
96,  97 ;  oppoeea  change  in  electoral  aya* 
torn,  81 ;  menttoned  for  the  preaideney  la 
1824,  89  ;  in  Senate,  88 ;  hia  vote  for  Tlee- 
preaident  in  1894,^  ;  paaaiTe  in  1885, 66; 
▼otea  for  eonftrmatlon  of  Clay,  80 ;  aketoh 
of  hia  career,  190  to  188  ;  oppoaea  unirer* 
aal  anflbmge,  190  ;  propoaed  for  the  euceea- 
ston  in  ln9, 168  :  appointed  aeeratary  of 
atate,  174 ;  in  aflhir  of  Mra.  Eaton,  909  ; 
intonriews  with  X  Clark,  the  aaeeeaalU 
politician,  999  to  S65 ;  calla  upon  and  aos- 
taina  MrsL  Eaton,  988,  989,  990  ;  bete  with 
Clay,  891 ;  his  good  humor,  999  ;  adopted 
by  Jaekaon  aa  his  aueeeaaor,  909 ;  hte  great 
influence,  908 ;  faTora  Jaokaon*a  reOlea. 
tton,  907  ;  innoeent  of  fend  between  Jaek- 
aon and  Calhoun,  810,  898^  897  t  realgni^ 
848,848;  nioialw  toEBgtead,888}  ra* 
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««M  bf  B«nal^3TB  to  880 ;  pnipoied  for 
▼loe-presldent,  881  x  nomiiiatod  for  vice- 
pNaident.  421 ;  elected,  480,  4S1 1  allaaioii 
to,  452,  463  ;  eooompMiiee  Jackaon  to  the 
north,  488L  401 ;  oppoeed  to  remoral  of 
depoaita,  504 ;  apoatrophtsed  by  Glaj,  647 ; 
Interrlew  with  Benton  and  Jaekooo,  674 } 
at  Jaekaon  dinner,  660  ;  allnalona  to,  688  ; 
elected  President,  084  ;  hia  Inflneneevpon 
Jao1uon*a  admlniatratioii,  686 ;  rotano  pe- 
eimiary  aid  to  Bennett,  696  ;  allnalon  to. 


614 ;  anecdote  of,  6:23  ;  Inaugurated,  628 

hia  reelection  advocated  hr  Jaekaon,  636 ; 

eonapiracf  to  defeat  In  1844,  667  :  Jaekaon 


aupporta,  631 ;  deelinea  to  dellyer  eulogy 

npon  Jaekaon,  090. 
Vak  Nass,  WUllamP.    ToL  IL    Appointed  a 

Judge,  847. 
Van  Pklt,  Rer.  Dr.    YoL  IL    ReUtea  anec- 
dote of  Jaekaon  and  Ambriater,  668  ;  of 

Jaekaon'a  Tiait  to  N.  Y.,  480,  481. 
Vak   BaifasBLABB,    Stephen.     V<ri.   IIL    In 

Houae  of  Kep.  in  18M,  88 ;  preaentnt  pro- 

aentotioB  of  piatola  to  Jaekaon,  87. 
VAUOnAir,    Mr.     Vol.  UL     Snataina  Mra. 

Eaton,  283,  880. 
Ybkablx,  Abraham.    Vol'.  L    Oppoaea  the 

addreaa  to  Proridettt  Waahington,  811. 
YasMOirr.    VoL  III.    Eleetoral  vote  of  1824, 

48,  AO :  of  1828,  160 ;  of  1832,  480  i  of 

1886,686. 
YisPLAHov,  Onllan  C    Yol.  III.    In  Con- 

greaa,  878  ;  Introdueea  tariff  bQl,  476. 
YRont.    Vol  IIL    Of  Mayarllle  road,  886 : 

two  other  road  biU  YOtoea,  887 ;  Tetoeade- 

fended,  840;  bank reto, 406 :  Glay'aland 

bUl,688. 
YiDAi.,  Nleholaa  Maria.    YoL  IL    Hia  ertate 

In  Utigatkm,  617, 618,  639. 
ViLLsak,  OeneraL    VoLL    BeUena  Laitto'a 

rereUtiona,  089. 
YoL  II.    SUtlooB  piquet  at  Bayou  Blen- 

Tonue,  68. 
ViLLaak,  MivJor  GabrieL    YoL  IT.    OouToya 

to  Jaekaon  Intelllgenee  of  the  lawHng  of 

the  Britlah,  68  to  78 ;  in  the  night  batUe, 

104. 
ViKToir,  Saaoel  F.  Vol.  IIL  In  Congreaa,  687. 
ViBAniiA.    VoL  I.    Lawo  reapeetlog  diToroe, 

146 ;  early  trade  with  the  Weat,  848 ;  lu 

breed  of  horaea,M7. 
YoL  UL     Blectofal  rote  of  1884,  60 ;  of 

1828, 161  s  of  1838, 480  ;  of  18J6,  686w 


Wavnau^   Corentry.     YoL  m.    Jaekaon*a 

adTiee  to,  491. 
WAnDKLL,  Rot.  Dr.    YoL  I.    Jaekaon  rerered 

hia  memory,  68;  did  not  attend  hia  aehool, 

88. 
YoL  II.    Crawford,  hia  naber,  846. 
WA«Bm  Pater.    Vol.  lU.,  626,  5iO. 
Watvooob,  Mr.    VoL  IH.,  888. 
Wailbb,  B.  Lk a    YoL  L    Souree  oflnforaia- 

tfon,868. 
YoL  II.    Sonree  of  infomatlon,  888 1  nar- 

ratea  Interriew  betwean  Jaekaon    and 

Dinamore,  676  to  66L 
Walkbb,  Alexander.    V<4.  L    Boorea  of  fn- 


ToLU. 
M.O., 


ion  reneeifaigthe  Lafltlaa,  681 
Deaerlbea  Jar' * ' 


84toa8( 


\  Jaekaon*a  entrauea  into 
of  the 


Britlah  near  M.  Ol,  68 :  aanalea  eaeapa  ef 
Gabriel  YiUer«,  88  ;  aneedote  of  D«:.9Sd, 
76 ;  qnoted  npon  anporiority  of  Amerieaa 
rifle,  81 ;  dewnihea  the  night  warCara,  162 ; 
laeldent  of  Jan.  lat,  168 ;  npon  effcstt  of 
oannonade  of  Jan.'lat,  168  ;  reUiea  anee- 
dote of  Shepherd  and  Toora,  164;  the 
atory  of  the  boy  bogler  on  Jan.  8th,  201 ; 
after  the  battle,  20>,  229 ;  incld«nt  ct  the 
flight  of  the  Eiigliah,  208. 

Walkvp,  8.  H.  VoL  L  Thinka  Andrew 
Jaekaon,  Sen.,  owned  no  land,  48  ;  prarea 
that  Jadcaon  waa  bora  in  N.  C,  63 ;  ptovea 
that  Jaekaon  taught  aehool,  89. 

Waltok,  George.  VoL  IL  Seemtary  of 
Weat  Florida,  619,  63& 

WABiiia,J.  N.  VoL  IIL  Upon  baraaia  cry, 
110. 

WAaniBOTOH  Crrr.  YoL  m.  HIatory  and 
ohavneter  of,  696w 

WAaniNOToir,  Georgcu  YoL  I.  AJlnidon  ta, 
46  :  hia  horaemanahip,  110 ;  elected  Pre^a- 
dent,  124;  tendemeaa  for  the  Indiana, 
166;  hUUaiapoeoh  to  Congreaa,  204;  ad. 
draaa  of  the  Hooae  in  reply,  807  ;  Jaek- 
aoQ*a  Tote  upon  it,  211 ;  at  ' 
of  John  Adama,  816  ;  hia 
U.  a.,  236 ;  character  of  Indian  agipnta  ap- 
pointed  by  him,  860 
poAce,  668. 
YoL  IL    Army  order  qi 

to,  297 :  hU  platota  given  to  Jackson,  660l 

YoL  IIL    Hia  teleoeopo  preoentod  to  Jack- 

aon,  87  ;  hia  piatola,  87  ;  hia  removala,  881. 

Wabiunotoii,  Mra  YoL  L  Filthy  domeecai 
anecdote,  187. 

Waxsaw  Cbubcd.  YoL  I.  Deaeribed,  90; 
turned  into  a  hoapital,  70. 

Wazhaw  CuvBOHTAun.  Vol.  L  Andrew 
Jaekaon,  Sen.,  buried  in  it,  60;  deaeribed, 
60. 

WAzaAWB,  the^    YoL  L    Deaeribod,  48,  60. 

Wbaklt,  Robert.    YoL  L    AUnrion  to, 
hia  narratiTo  of  Jackson  f 


agency,  864. 

AXLT,  William.    YoL  UL 


Wbaklt, 


Appolntod  ta 


WBAYBBBaFOBD,   WUUam.     VoL    L 

manda  Creeka  at  maaaacre  of  Fort  Mian, 
414.  416  :  tries  to  atop  the  carnage,  417  ; 
hia  aumnder  demanded,  626  ;  aketah  of 
hia  life,  627  ;  ho  anrinnderH,  688;  hteaab- 
aaqBont  life,  684  to  687. 

Wbbb,  Jamea  Wataon.  VoL  ID.  Actiwn  for 
Jaekaon  in  1828, 146 ;  in  oonfldewse  of  hia 
adminlatiation,  188 ;  coauneota  npoo  Hiini 
election  to  Senate,  276 ;  upon  Calbooa*a 
Book,  846 ;  npon  dtaaolattoo  of  oaMact, 
860 :  hia  loana  from  U.  S.  Bank,  408  ta 
408 ;  aUoaion  to,  487 ;  abandona  am^^ttt 
of  Jaekaon,  428. 

WnsrBB,  DanieL  YoL  L  AUuaion  to^  102 ; 
hia  report  of  Jefleraon*a  reaaarka  npon 
Jaekaon,  818 ;  hia  uuno  on  map  of  C  8^ 
286. 
VoLHL  To  hia  brother,  EnakSel,  npoa  the 
oaoena  of  1884,  88  ;  in  Hooae  of  te.  in 
1824,  88  ;  toa  member  of  Hooae  of  Aea^ 
upon  Toting  for  Adama  in  1828i,  81,  81 : 
teller  to  Houoe  of  Rep.,  86  ;       "^     ~ 


npon  Xrenaer,  104;  to  Clay,  npon  banafa, 
116;  to  Maaon,  upon  proapecta  ef  J.  <1 
Adama,  137  s  Esddel  to,  npoo  Adanaaand 
Clay,  166s   to  EMkiel,  nyoa  Jaokaon'a 
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^Bi,  16T,  168,  upon  liuiveQration  of 
Jaekaon,  ITO  ;  oppOMd,  in  in0,  to  Bank 
of  U.  8.,  SM ;  eappoaed  to  haro  mami 
appointment  of  Maaon,  flOO,  Ml,  M3 ;  lo 
Initton,  vpon  Kendall  and  Noah,  ST6 ; 
npon  the  pov«r  to  remoro,  STB ;  debate 
with  Hajne,  283  ;  to  Datton,  upon  Yan 
Baren,  29C :  alluaiona  to,  814,  815 ;  sap- 
porta  U.  8.  Bank,  843  ;  to  Clay,  upon  poll- 
tica,  S<0  ;  in  Senate,  8Tt ;  farora  rejection 
of  Van  Bnren,  876,  877 ;  attaeka  bank 
▼eto,  Sll  ;  oppoaea  eompromlae  with  nnl- 
lifiera,  476  ;  hia  opinion  npon  the  nature 
of  the  Union,  484 ;  hia  alleged  oorroptioQ 
bj  Bank  of  U.  8..  4M ;  in  Senate,  087  ; 
oppoaea  renoral  of  the  depoalta,  519 ;  pro- 
poaea  re-charter  of  U.  8.  Bank  for  wix 
yeara,  665 ;  eandldato  for  preaidenej  in 
1836,  696  ;  oppoaea  expunging  reaolntion, 
6 IS,  619  ;  alluaion  to,  639  ;  aeconda  Jack- 
son  reaolutiona,  681. 

WxRsTBa,  EiekieL  YoL  IIL  Daniel  Web- 
Bter  to,  npon  eancna  of  18ii,  88  ;  upon 
Kramer,  1U4 ;  allnaion  to,  146 ;  to  Daniel, 
upon  Adama  and  Clay,  166. 

WsBeTKs,  Noah.  •  YoL  lU.  Deflaee  nulUfiea. 
tion,483. 

Wklurotoit,  Duke  of.    YoL  L    Quoted,  SM. 
YoL  U.    Commends  writinga  of  the  Subal- 
tern, 41. 
YoL  IIL    Prime  mittlater,  697. 

WKTMOBB,ProeperM.  YoL  IIL  OflSanreeo- 
luttona  upon  Jaekaon' a  death,  680. 

Wbitk,  Capt  MaunaeL  YoL  XL  Sent  to 
British  iloet,  801. 

Whitk,  Elisabeth  T.  YoL  L  Testiflei  that 
Jackson  taught  aehool,  99. 

WniTs,  Gen.  YoL  I.  On  the  mareh  to  Join 
Jaekaon,  483 ;  approaehea  Jaekaon*seamp, 
449  ;  Buddenly  retiree,  418 ;  hia  reasons 
for  retiring,  453  ;  attacks  the  HiUabees, 
463. 

Wbitk,  Hugh  L.  YoL  L  Of  Seotoh-Irish 
lineage,  36.    Petitions  Congresi  for  oom- 


penaation,  813;  suppreasea  dueling  la 
Tenneaaee,  964 ;  Jaekaon  to,  upon  aup- 
pliee  for  Creek  expedition,  481 ;  prevalla 
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upon  CoL  WlUiama  to  Join 
YoL  IIL  Alluaion  to,  47  ;  elected  aenator, 
98 ;  Eaton  to,  upon  a  cabinet  appointment, 
176 ;  Jaekaon  to,  upon  his  wife,  196  ; 
▼otes  against  Lee,  974  ;  designed  for  oabi- 
net  after  dissolution,  846  ;  refusea  phusein 
cabinet,  861  to  863  ;  in  Senate,  8TO,  637  : 
elected  president  of  the  Senate,  463  ;  be- 
sought or  Jaekaon  to  leare  out  Clayton 
from  tarUr  committee,  478  ;  runs  for  the 
presidency,  604 

Wnrrs,  James  F.  YoL  I.  His  testtmony  re- 
specting Jackson's  birthplace,  637. 

WHrris,  Joseph.  YoL  I.  Jackson  liret  with 
him,  96. 

WiiiTKWASRiKO  Commmm.    YoL  III,,  141. 

WuiTif  RT,  Reuben  M.  YoL  III.  His  peijury 
exposed,  403  to  406 ;  urges  remoTsl  of  de- 
posita,  605 ;  hia  oifenaiTe  intenriew  with 
Doane,  519,  518  ;  In  ooUislon  with  Wise 
and  P^ton,  690. 

Wnrm.B8T,  Ellsha.  YoL  IIL  In  House  of 
Rep.  in  1834,  S3. 

WxoKUHAM,  William.  YoL  L  Witness  in  k 
suit,  187. 

WiLKiNSOK,  Oapt  YoL  U.  Aneedote  of, 
199;  hish«rolodMtb,199. 


Wiucimoir,  Oen.  Jamas.  ToL  L  Met  bj 
Burr  at  Mssmc,  810 ;  kept  stora  in  Ky., 
811;  suspected  of  treason  by  Jackson, 
819,  899  ;  hated  by  Jaekaon,  884,  835  s  in- 
sulted by  Swartwont,  835 ;  commands  at 
Mew  Orieans,  865 ;  Jaekson  expects  colli- 
sion with,  873 ;  oorreapondence  with  Jack- 
son, 878 ;  suspeoted  of  designs  upon  the 
Tennessee  tniops,  880  ;  tnuMferred  Arom 
N.  O.,  547 :  to  Madison,  on  the  defense 
of  N.  0.,57L 
YoL  II.  His  measures  against  Burr  ui- 
popular  at  N.  O.,  15;  is  sura  N.  O.  wiUlhU 
fai  1814,  843. 

WiuciMSOK,  Wnilam.  YoL  L  Defends  dis- 
senters of  Caniekfergus,  40l 

Wnkvim,  WiUiam.  YoL  IIL  Candidate  tor 
▼ie»'presidencT,  430. 

WiLUASiB,  CoL  John.  YoL  L  Joins  Jackson 
with  89th  U.  S.  infimtry,  499  ;  importance 
of  his  aid,  60S ;  in  battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend,  517. 
YoL  UL  Candidate  for 
Jackson,  91,  99,  93,  48. 

WII.UAMSOM,  CoL    YoL  L,  Oil. 
YoL  IL,  101,  461. 

WiLUAMSON,  CoL  Thomas.  YoL  L,  89T; 
▼olnnteers  to  stay  with  Jaekson  at  Fort 
Strother,  47& 

Willis,  N.  P.    YoL  L    Quoted  upon  eouTer- 
satlon  with  Louis  PhUippe,  991. 
YoL  III.    Desearibes  Inauguration  of  Yaa 


WxLBON,  Oeorge.  YoL  11.  Jaekson  to«  on  his 
alleged  violence  in  Washington,  071. 
YoLTIII.  For  Jackson  in  1894, 18 :  Jaekson 
to,  upon  tariH;  43 ;  Jackson  to,  upon 
Ritchie,  43 ;  Jackson  to,  aecusing  Clay  and 
Adaou  of  bargain,  79. 

WiLSOw,  Jane.    VoL  L    Her  testimony  re- 
speotlBg  Jackaon^s  birthplace,  65. 

Wilson,  Ber.  Dr.    YoL  L    His  recoUectloBS 
of  young  Jaekson,  74 

Wnrounarju,  Qen.  James.  YoL  L  Appoint- 
ed by  Jaekson  to  command  twelve  oom 
paniee  against  Burr,  837  ;  his  defeat  In 
war  of  1819,  876 ;  oommanda  at  Mobil*. 
695. 
YoL  IL    Ordered  to  defend  Mobile,  66. 

WiBB-PCLLDio.     YoL   IIL     Remarks  upon, 
11 ;  iUustrmtlons  of,  993,  997  to  801. 

WiBT,  William.    YoL  IL    Commends  Cat- 
hounlnl824,667. 
YoL  IIL  Resigna  attomey-generalahip,  174 ; 
candidate  for  presldancy,  488, 480 ;  quoted, 
439  ;  death,  651 

Wms,  Henry  A.    YoL  IIL    In  Congress,  6BT  i 
in  collision  with  Whitney,  89a 

WiTHBiiB,  Mr.    YoL  IL    Shoote  Beunle  on 
Jan.  8th,  901. 

Wood,  Molly.    YoL  L    Attends  baU  at  Sails- 
bury,  107. 

Wood,  ItecheL    YoL  L    Attends  baU  at  SaUs- 
bnry,  107. 

WooDBUBT,  LerL    Yol,  L    AUusIob  to,  101 
Yol  IL    AUusion  to,  588  ;  his  bust  at  Her- 

mitensOOa 
YoL  III.  Complafais  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
961,  969  ;  votes  sgalnst  Lee,  974 ;  retires 
from  Senato,  976 ;  designed  for  oablneti 
846 ;  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  860» 
875;  aeeompanies  Jackson  to  the  north, 
488 :  for  and  against  removal  of  the  de> 
posits,  619,  696 ;  appointed  seeratary  of 
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ttM  tnuarr,  BO0 1  tquti  Jackwrn,  0S1 ; 
wltaaMM  attanpt  to  ■■■■■■tMt<  jMkMo, 

WooDsna,  Oavteln.  Tdl.  I.  Drills  the  In- 
dians at  FenMOoU,  579,  606;  at  attack 
upon  Fort  Bow jer,  603  to  606  ;  abandona 


ToL  il,  Aoeaiad  br  Arbathoot  of  cboattng 
Franda,  416;  reriiiU  Florida,  418;  hta 
boiinaaB  in  Florida,  419 ;  TiatU  Amelia 
laland,  488 ;  denounced  hj  Jackaon,  447  ; 
alloaion  to,  47S,  6ML 

Woods,  John.  ToL  L  Hla  mntinf,  trials  and 
axeeutlao,  605  to  618. 

Wswinv  Captain  Obed.  YoL  IL  Attaaka 
Chehaw  Tillan,  480,  490, 4BL 

Wbiobt,  SUaaTyoL  IIL    Oppoaed  to  re- 


1  of  deporfia,  sao : 

at  Jaekoon  dinner,  061. 
WTLUiBeT.A.    YoL  IIL    Gonvnnatfanvtt 

Jaokaon  apmi  baraain,  109. 
WTU.T,  Gapt    VoL  IL    B 


LLT,  Gapt 
England  f J 


from  IjMubart,  SMb 

Y. 

Toir,  Domlnlqaaw    YoL  IL,  196^  169, 173. 
TouvOt  Captain.    YoL  IL,  506,  664. 


ZtMSSMDOBP,  Covat    YoL   L    Aaaedete  < 
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